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IMPORTANT  NOTICE  RE  RECORD 


The  First  National  Fire  Prevention  Convention  (with  expense 
leading  up  to  it»  and  which  made  it  possible;,  without  consideration 
of  the  time  and  effort  involved)  and  this  Riecord,  have  cost  approxi- 
mately $24,000  cash  to  date,  of  which  $15,000  was  provided  by  the 
conferees  in  traveling  and  hotel  expenses.  The  remaining  $^,000 
in  round  figures  was  provided  by  the  undersigned,  and  disbursed  in 
cash ;  and  any  money  received  in  excess  of  this  amount  will  be  placed  in 
a  proper  Fire  Prevention  Trust  fund.  The  various  interests  concerned 
throughout  the  country  in  abating  and  controlling  Fire  Waste  should  at 
least  purchase  enough  of  these  Records  to  care  for  the  cost  of  their 
preparation  and  publication,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  involved  in  the 
Gmvention  itself.  As  the  first  and  only  authoritative  and  completely 
rounded-KHit  story  of  American  Fire  Waste  this  Record  is  entitled  to  the 
widest  distribution  all  over  the  country: — ^generally  among  property 
owners  and  occupants;  among  State  znd  City  officials  charged  with 
duties  in  this  connection ;  among  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors  and 
Builders,  concerned  in  the  design  and  construction  of  buildings;  and 
among  all  Social,  Civic  aind  Labor  organizations  concerned  with  the  safety, 
comfort  and  decency  of  life. 

The  price  first  set  on  the  volume  was  based  on  an  estimate  of  300 
pages,  which  has  proved  only  about  half  of  its. final  size-^and  hence  cost. 
About  8000  copies  have  been  sold,  as  partially  listed  on  inside  of  back 
caver.  A  reserve  of  5000  copies,  paper  bound,  has  been  printed ;  and  will 
be  sold  singly  at  $i.oo  e(k:h,  postpaid  in  United  States,  Canada  and 
England;  and  Z5  ^^l^  ^^^K  Philadelphia  (in  lots  of  10  or  mote).  If 
orders  are  received  in  excess  of  this,  reserve  to  the  number  of  sooo  or  more 
by  June  I5th^  a  second  edition  will  be  ordered  from  the  prteent  set-up, 
which  will  be  kept  intact  to  that  date.  Prompt,  corrections  (if  needed) 
and  opinions  are  earnestly  invited  from  all  readers  in  detail  by  txaSi, 

PowEix  Evans 
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Preface — Continued 

The  program  completely  covered  the  subject,  and  the  conferees  (listed 
on  pages  527-35)  represented  the  best  thought  and  experience  of  the 
country  in  interest  and  geographically. 

The  papers  and  discussions,  while  expert  and  technical  in  the 
main,  are  readily  understandable  by  all  men.  Any  intelligent  layman 
may  by  patiently  and  carefully  reviewing  this  Record  reach  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  set  forth  in  plain  and  simple  language. 

The  views  presented  are  the  best  we  have  in  the  nation  in  char- 
acter, training  and  experience.  They  were  freely  and  frankly  voiced 
without  restraint  of  any  sort,  and  with  more  or  less  repetition  to 
permit  all  shades  of  experience  and  resultant  opinion. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Editor  that  much  condensation  bo 
employed;  but  upon  careful  consideration  this  course  has  not  been 
followed,  and  the  papers  and  discussions  have  been  reported  almost 
verbatim,  with  a  complete  index  to  facilitate  reference.  Opportunity 
is  taken  here  to  heartily  thank  the  busy  and  able  men  who  at  their  own 
expense  attended  this  Convention  and  applied  themselves  steadily 
for  an  entire  week  to  its  deliberations — and  especially  to  those  who 
prepared  the  able  papers  presented. 

These  individuals  were  without  exception  authorities  on  their 
respective  subjects  of  proven  merit  in  this  field. 

Any  amendment,  abbreviation  or  modification  of  their  written 
or  spoken  views  by  the  Editor  would  therefore  not  only  approach  an 
impertinence,  but  would  affect  the  authority  of  the  record,  and  might 
seriously  imperil  the  substance  and  shading  of  the  experience  and 
thought  contained  therein. 

The  program  is  summarized  in  the  table  of  contents.  It  was  all 
necessary  to  cover  the  physical,  moral,  legal,  legislative  and  administrative 
phases  of  fire  waste. 

The  final  resolution  adopted  in  each  case  is  recited  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  topic. 

It  has  been  held  appropriate  to  add  to  the  Record  as  Appendices 

the  appropriate  data   relating  to   and  associated  with   the   Convention 

although  not  actually  a  part  of  it. 

Powell  Evans 

Editor 
Philadelphia,  April  30,  1914. 
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Convention 

Held  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  13th  to  18th,  Inclusiye 


(See  pages  527-535  for  names  and  relationships) 


FIRST  DAY,  OPENING  SESSION 
Monday,  October  13th,  1913 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.  by  Director  Porter 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  my  personal  appreciation  of  your 
presence  here,  coming  as  you  do  from  all  over  the  country;  and  my 
pleasure  in  opening  a  meeting  of  such  importance  to  Philadelphia, 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  act  as  temporary  chairman  of  this  meeting. 

We  have  with  us  men  of  such  caliber  that  they  may  really  mold 
the  opinion  which  controls  such  a  vast  subject  as  this. 

At  the  outset  I  will  read  to  you  the  General  Preamble  and  Reso- 
lutions calling  this  Convention. 

I  have  before  me  letters  to  Mr.  Evans  from  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  approving  these  and  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

"Whereas:    American  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  has  for 

many  years  been  a  heavy  burden  on  the  whole  people ;  and. 

Whereas:  The  cost  of  fire  insurance  and  protection  cannot 
materially  decrease  except  as  the  fire  waste  falls ;  and. 

Whereas:  A  large  proportion  of  this  fire  waste  is  admit- 
tedly preventable  and  controllable  by  concerted  State  and 
municipal  regulation ;  and. 

Whereas:  American  States  and  municipalities  now  occupy 
no  common  ground  and  follow  no  common  policy  and  have  no 
clearing  house  for  concerted  uniform  action  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol fire  waste  (which  is  a  common  peril  and  expense) ; 

Therefore,  This  Nadonial  Fire  Prevention  Convention  has 
been  called  for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  consider  the  physical,  moral,  legal,  legislative  and 
administrative  means  to  control  and  reduce  fire  danger  to  life  and 
property  in  America  (discussion  of  the  fire  insurance  underwrit- 
ing problem  being  limited  to  its  effective  relations  to  the  above- 
defined  program)  ;  and 
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opening  Session — Continued 

not  regrets  at  all  but  simply  an  excuse  for  not  performing  the  duty  which 
the  person  concerned  does  not  in  the  first  place  want  to  perform. 

I  say  that  in  order  to  assure  you,  by  contrast,  how  really  sincere  the 
Mayor's  regrets  are  this  morning.  He  has  without  reservation  a  very 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  and, 
especially  during  the  last  year  in  this  work  of  Fire  Prevention.  Without 
exception  he  believes  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  been  done 
in  his  administration  within  the  past  twelve  months;  and  that  it  is  of 
very  great  value  to  the  community  at  large  as  well  as  of  help  to  its  citi- 
zens individually.  And  he  is  sincere  in  assuring  you  how  anxious  he  is 
that  it  shall  be  supplemented  by  your  experience  from  the  outside. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

TO 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  CONVENTION 

By  Hon.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 

A  cordial  welcome,  gentlemen  of  the  National  Fire  Prevention  Con- 
vention, to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Let  me  express  the  hope  that 
your  deliberations  will  result  in  shedding  new  luster  and  adding  fresh 
power  to  your  great  work  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

You  stand  for  two  principles  which  must  control  if  the  country  is 
to  continue  its  forward  march  toward  its  highest  development.  You 
stand  for  elimination  of  waste ;  for  prevention  of  loss.  The  crying  fault 
in  our  present-day  civilization  is  an  easy  disregard  of  some  of  the  most 
important  elementary  principles  of  thrift  or  saving.  The  public  attitude 
toward  individuals,  corporations  and  officials  is  one  illustrated  by  the 
every  day  question:  How  much  new  wealth  are  you  creating?  What 
increase  in  your  income  has  been  attempted?  What  is  the  amount  of 
new  work  you  are  inaugurating?  Only  too  seldom  are  the  more  impor- 
tant questions  asked :  How  much  waste  are  you  eliminating  and  how  much 
more  are  people  getting  out  of  life  without  additional  expenditure?  How 
many  leaks  are  you  stopping  in  business  management,  in  the  conduct  of 
municipal  government,  that  prevail  through  carelessness  or  through 
criminal  action  or  inaction? 

These  widespread  neglects  have  for  years  failed  to  bring  that 
retribution  which  would  naturally  follow  if  practiced  in  older  lands.  We 
commenced  as  a  young  people  constantly  recruiting  our  strength  by  immi- 
gration from  the  best  nations  of  Europe,  living  in  a  country  blest  beyond 
any  other  with  much  area  of  fertile  land,  with  immense  mineral  deposits 
and  many  other  physical  advantages.  We  were  also  favored  with  vary- 
ing conditions  of  climate,  which  made  possible  every  variety  of  agricultural 
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opening  Session — Continued 

industry  and  provided  a  home  climate  similar  to  that  familiar  to  our  new 
population  from  over  seas,  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  globe  they 
came.  These  great  natural  advantages  for  a  long  time  neutralized  the 
evil  effect  of  our  mistaken  economic  and  social  practices;  but  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  population,  and  the  occupation  of  hitherto  undeveloped 
tracts  of  land,  conditions  in  America  have  become  more  closely  approxi- 
mated to  those  of  Europe,  and  the  commercial  struggle  of  to-day  must 
be  fought  along  lines  common  to  the  whole  world.  Policies,  if  successful 
to-day,  must  be  held  true  to  that  ideal  of  clean  living,  honest  working, 
careful  scrutiny  of  expenditure,  and  curtailing  of  waste  which  have  proved 
necessary  in  other  lands. 

One  of  our  most  conspicuous  and  glaring  faults  has  been  our  indif- 
ference to  even  the  simplest  safeguards  from  attack  of  fire  on  life  and 
property.  We  enjoy  to-day  the  unsavory  reputation  of  losing  more 
proi>erty  through  fire,  and  sacrificing  more  lives,  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  This  cannot  be  charged  to  ignorance  either  of  the  danger 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  or  of  the  facilities  for  protection  enjoyed  in 
other  countries.  It  has  simply  been  a  case  of  long-continued  blindness, 
of  willful  neglect  of  a  plain  duty. 

This  gathering  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  each 
representing  the  effort  of  his  own  locality  to  curb  this  great  national  evil, 
is  a  most  hopeful  sig^n.  It  presages  not  merely  reforms  in  the  particular 
line  of  endeavor  in  which  you  are  engaged,  but  it  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  as  a  whole  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking  serious 
thought  on  a  serious  subject.  We  all  realize  that  while  nature  has  been 
most  kind  in  giving  us  an  environment  full  of  aid  to  the  development  of 
wealth  and  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  nation,  we  cannot  continually 
draw  upon  this  gift  alone,  but  we  must  supplement  the  generosity  of 
nature  by  commonsense  action,  by  a  trained  intelligence  and  the  deep 
moral  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  is  ours  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
world's  progress. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  that 
indisposition  prevents  my  greeting  you  face  to  face,  but  the  welcome  of 
the  "Mother  City  of  the  Republic"  is  none  the  less  genuine  and  hearty. 
I  hand  you  the  keys  of  the  city  and  wish  you,  one  and  all,  success  in  the 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 


Mr.  Evans  :  It  goes  without  saying  that  on  behalf  of  this  city  and 
The  Fire  Prevention  Commission  I  very  heartily  welcome  all  who  have 
come  to  participate  with  us  in  this  great  movement.  The  program  of 
work  that  has  been  outlined  here  will  perform  a  double  function.  To 
my  mind  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  can  finish  it  or  not,  because  it 
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will  yet  stand  as  an  index  to  any  inquirer  of  what  one  has  to  do  in 
defining  the  policy  of  a  State  or  city  to  adequately  cover  this  particular 
field  of  danger  and  responsibility. 

I  therefore  urge  upon  you  to  put  in  the  adequate  number  of  days 
and  hours  to  give  proper  consideration  to  these  papers,  all  of  which  are 
necessary.  And  even  with  all  that  time,  in  my  judgment,  I  don't  think  we 
can  more  than  touch  the  high  spots. 

In  connection  with  the  eflFort  necessary  to  accomplish  positive  results 
in  a  municipality  of  this  size,  I  want  to  give  one  tribute  to  the  conditions 
here  that  make  work  with  us  possible  and  worth  while.  There  is  little 
merit  in  effort  which  cannot  accomplish  results.  It  is  admirable  in  the 
spirit  which  produces  it,  but  futile.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  who  can 
find  the  means  and  the  opportunity  combined  to  do  effective  work.  That 
opportunity  exists  in  this  city  because  we  have  an  administration  which 
is  willing  to  accept  effort  and  to  leave  it  untrammeled  in  its  course.  Its 
aspirations  arc  for  enlarged  service  and  efficiency,  and  it  has  encouraged 
its  citizens  to  participate  in  that  program.  The  extent  to  which  we  have 
accomplished  results  will  be  brought  to  your  attention  more  in  detail  later, 
and  you  will  form  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  that  course 
of  action.  You  will  have  ample  opportunity,  I  am  sure,  and  certainly 
ample  invitation  to  investigate  for  yourselves  while  in  this  city  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  through  which  this  work  is  being  conducted,  so 
that  you  can  get  a  closer  point  of  view  before  you  leave. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  here  in  explanation  of  the  program  presented, 
to  the  effect  that  the  details  of  arranging  the  extended  list  of  subjects, 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  those  who  have  prepared  papers,  and  of  organiz- 
ing the  Convention,  have  been  carried  out  within  the  past  five  weeks. 
A^''hen  I  left  York  Harbor  five  weeks  ago  there  had  been  no  invitations 
sent  to  any  of  the  men  who  have  prepared  these  papers.  If  th^  are  not 
completely  finished  or  in  accord  with  your  views,  please  bear  this  point  in 
mind — ^that  these  speakers  and  preparers  of  papers  have  been  invited 
to  present  to  this  conference  their  own  views,  whatever  they  are,  and 
with  very  brief  notice.  I  think  they  have  done  so,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  every  individual  case  you  will  have  a  frank,  competent,  and 
absolutely  honest  expression  of  opinion. 

In  trying  to  get  effective  results  from  our  deliberations  it  seemen 
highly  desirable  to  divide  the  subject  matter  into  topics,  so  as  to  have 
some  beginning  and  some  end  to  each  important  phase.  This  scheme 
of  "phasing"  the  work,  to  constitute  finally  complete  consideration  of 
the  whole  problem  in  logical  sequence,  has  caused  some  duplication  in 
thought;  but  these  unavoidable  duplications  are  valuable  because  they 
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cover  important  things,  and  often  from  the  standpoint  of  different  minds 
applied  to  different  experiences  and  conditions. 

With  respect  to  my  own  point  of  view,  which  will  necessarily  come 
before  you  from  time  to  time,  I  do  not  occupy  a  particularly  happy  posi- 
tioa  in  the  matter.  Some  of  my  business  and  other  associates  have  told 
me  quite  frankly  that  I  was  a  fanatic  on  the  subject,  and  that  my  judg- 
ment about  it  therefore  had  little  merit.  I  have  been  told  with  equal 
frankness  by  some  of  my  insurance  friends  that  I  was  somewhat  too 
much  of  a  critic  to  be  useful  in  the  present  instance. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  impartially  analyze  his  own  ideas 
and  opinions  and  the  motives  inspiring  them,  but  I  am  trying  to  be 
absolutely  fair  in  what  I  do  here.  In  my  total  experience  of  fifteen  years, 
and  a  somewhat  broad  one  of  five  years,  in  this  problem,  I  have  come  to 
see  it  in  many  aspects.  I  am  trying  to  express  in  this  meeting  the  govern- 
mental point  of  view,  and  particularly  that  of  municipal  government, 
which  my  experience  of  the  past  year  in  this  city,  dealing  with  the 
many  department  and  bureau  heads  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Cities  and 
States,  has  allowed  me  to  understand  fairly  clearly. 

If  there  are  any  errors  that  creep  into  any  expressions  on  my  part 
tliat  cannot  be  answered  on  the  ground,  I  suggest  that  we  pursue  the 
course  of  action  which  the  Conservation  congresses  followed  with  much 
larger  aggregations  of  men  covering  a  very  much  wider  scope  of  work, 
viz:  the  understanding  that  letters  may  be  incorporated  in  the  Record 
covering  matters  failing  to  receive  timely  attention  in  the  Convention. 
With  these  expressions  to  give  you  the  genesis  of  some  of  the  points 
that  may  later  be  called  to  your  attention,  I  will  now  read  the  following 
address,  because  I  wish  to  be  careful  in  its  terms : 


REASONS  FOR  CALLING  THE  NATIONAL  FIRE  PREVEN- 
TION CONVENTION  AND  ITS  PROGRAM 

(See  Appendix  9,  page  465  for  further  reasons) 
The  General  Preamble  and  Resolutions  given  in  the  invitation  to  this 
Convention  were  intended  to  fully  explain  why  it  was  called.  This  program 
was  planned  to  give  a  complete  panoramic  view  of  American  fire  waste  con- 
ditions, to  the  end  that  any  state  and  city  desiring  to  undertake  its  control 
and  abatement  might  have  a  summary  of  all  the  things  to  be  done  and  the 
gaveming  principles  and  practices  as  to  all  these  items — in  the  judgment  of 
die  parties  to  this  Convention — ^which  must  necessarily  be  largely  complied 
vitfa  to  accomplish  this  purpose  effectively.  The  subject  is  too  important  and 
ranges  over  too  much  ground  in  every  direction  for  greatly  detailed  treatment 
jn.  the  time  at  our  disposal.  Governments — State  and  Municipal — and  their 
citizens,  singly  or  in  groups,  must  work  out  their  local  solutions.     If  this 
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Convention  stimulates  active  and  intelligent  work  in  this  direction — especially 
if  it  leads  to  measurably  uniform  and  combined  effort — it  will  have  accomplished 
its  main  purpose.  No  specially  new  information  is  claimed;  but  the  point  of 
view  as  a  whole,  and  the  arrangement  and  totalizing  of  the  problem,  may  prove 
useful.  The  consideration  of  this  program  by  conferrees  representing  so 
widely  and  strongly  all  interests  of  the  country  concerned  cannot  but  shed 
new  light  on  the  subject  of  American  fire  waste,  and  arouse  public  interest 
in  the  fight  against  it.  This  program  may  not  be  the  best  in  form  or 
substance.  It  is  merely  offered  as  an  honest  effort  resulting  from  long  study 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  debating  all  phases  of  an  admittedly  urgent  and 
tremendous  social  and  economic  evil. 

Fire  waste  is  as  old  as  life.  It  has  always  been  considered  measurably 
necessary.  Its  cost  has  for  many  years — virtually  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  without  limit  even  to  national  boundaries — ^been  distributed  as  a  burden 
upon  all  the  people  through  the  medium  of  fire  insurance.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  amount  of  this  waste — measured  per  capita  or  on  an  insurance 
basis — between  different  nations,  as  well  as  between  groups  of  nations.  On 
the  average  the  cost  of  fire  waste  and  insurance  in  Western  Europe  is  about 
i/io  that  in  North  America,  due  mainly  to  better  building  construction,  more 
intelligent  control  of  occupancy,  thriftier  habits  of  the  people  and  better 
governmental  regulation  of  the  entire  subject  abroad. 

Until  quite  recent  years  the  real  causes  and  corrections  of  fire  waste 
with  us  have  been  clearly  known  and  understood  only  by  the  relatively  small 
circle  of  fire  insurance  underwriters  and  their  associates.  About  ten  years 
ago  the  plan  of  a  State  officer  empowered  to  investigate  and  regulate  fire 
waste  was  first  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  By  1906  about  half  a  dozen  other 
States  had  followed  suit.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
awakening  throughout  all  circles  of  the  country  concerning  the  size  and 
character  of  fire  waste  in  life  and  property,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  large 
part  needless  and  preventable.  During  this  time  40  States  have  installed 
Fire  Marshals  (or  other  officers  with  similar  powers),  and  many  municipalities 
having  realized  that  the  bulk  of  this  danger  and  loss  was  in  their  congested 
areas,  have  begun  to  exercise  police  power  more  freely  and  intelligently  through 
varying  agencies  to  control  and  abate  it.  Of  late,  especially,  civic  and  com- 
mercial bodies  are  recognizing  their  stake  and  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
and  are  beginning  with  fast  growing  understanding  to  take  a  determined 
hand  in  bettering  fire  waste  conditions.  Insurance  which  distributes  the  cost 
of  fire  waste  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  whole  question  that  it  must  now  b^ 
briefly  reviewed. 

The  insurance  world  as  a  whole  has,  in  physical  and  engineering  research , 
rendered  magnificent  assistance  in  working  out  the  problem  of  fire  control. 
As  a  business  proposition  of  conducting  commercial  fire  insurance  underwriting^ 
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at  a  profit — insurance  is  procurable  on  properly  located,  constructed,  protected, 
cccapied  and  managed  property  in  America  at  low  final  cost — on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Factory  Insurance  Associations  (groups  of  certain  Stock  Insur- 
ance Companies),  and  from  certain  individual  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
which  specialize  in  the  insurance  and  reinsurance  of  such  selected  risks,  at 
low  fixed  charges;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Assocuzted  Factory 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  (Mill  Mutuals)  on  low  mutual  charges 
(ktermined  by  the  final  net  cooperative  loss. 

Much  farm  and  village  property  is  insured  in  numerous  small  rural 
Mutual  Companies  throughout  the  country.  The  Mill  Mutuals  operate  through 
a  central  Inspection  Bureau,  aided  by  a  Laboratory  for  the  study  and 
detemiination  of  physical  standards — ^both  in  Boston.  They,  as  well  as  the 
Stock  Factory  Insurance  Associations,  are  specially  active  in  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  fire  prevention  in  all  its  phases  and  hence  are  able  to  conduct 
continuously  profitable  underwriting  at  net  final  charges  of  from  five  to  ten 
cents  per  $ioo.  Such  insurance  is  all  done  without  commissions  to  agents  and 
hn^crs.  Insurance  in  the  U.  S.  covers  about  $35,000,000,000  of  property — 
aboat  80%  of  which  is  stock  insurance  averaging  a  rate  of  approximately 
1%  per  annum. 

The  bulk  of  city  property  is  Stock  insured  at  Aat  rates.  These  rates  are 
detemiined  by  the  application  of  an  automatic  universal  rate  schedule,  based 
en  the  ideal  building  for  its  respective  occupancy  on  an  ideal  location,  which 
i^  modified  by  the  local  rate  conditions  (fixed  by  the  local  Stock  underwriting 
board  having  jurisdiction)  and  further  modified  by  the  condition  of  the 
pn^rty  itself  (ascertained  through  surveys  by  the  same  local  board). 

Many  of  these  local  boards  have,  especially  in  recent  years,  displayed 
:^)cnmendable  interest  and  energy  in  broadcasting  fire  preventive  doctrines; 
i-id  the  active  managers  of  these  have  welcomed  the  submission  of  plans  for 
ccmstruction  and  reconstruction  of  buildings  in  advance  for  fire  prevention 
md  protection  criticism — all  of  which  is  admirable  work.  Others,  however, 
ire  so  influenced  by  the  agent  and  broker  element  in  their  membership  as 
'1  be  measurably  indifferent  to  this  aim. 

The  total  personnel  of  all  these  interweaving  boards  is  so  great,  however, 
rsd  the  views  and  purposes  so  varying,  that  no  fixed  general  policy  is  yet 
in  evidence  on  their  part  as  a  whole  to  exercise  their  best  knowledge,  experience 
isl  influence  to  prevent  fire  waste  to  the  practical  limits  possible. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  (New  York)  is  the  central 
Ssxk  body  which  speaks  for  the  policy  of  the  Stock  Insurance  interests. 
It  opcrsites  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc.,  (Chicago),  for  the  detailed 
pojsical  study  and  determination  of  Fire  Appliances  (Standards  of  Deinces) 
s  general  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Laboratory  (Boston)  ;  and  does  much 
gx>d  publicity  work. 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  {Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  In 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about! 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlcssness — thus  permitting  i 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largeh^ 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has* exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste.  | 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditionj 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Mos 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  banefu 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  larges 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  propert] 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  ala 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Qiicago  hav 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Undei 
writers  is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  b 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  b 
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skillful  business  management — ^the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Atnindant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
:n  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
the  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
Sutc  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
iiarism  in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,'  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
rally  studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
that  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
^ght  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
:ens  of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  regulate  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
nisores  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
pliTsical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
tc  Its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
ciougfa  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
rfirient,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
It  must  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
xTcfa  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
Ac  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
DGgmnon  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
icA  effectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
rate  legal  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons?  My 
>xjk  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  scries  of 
ssays  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
ritr  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  nian,  who  will  devote  time, 
""oncy,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
r'^arfies  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Vimidpal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
:  t  general  citizen  agencies  here  in  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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this  State  and  City;  and  finally  had  the  Pa.  State  Fire  Marshal  law  drafted 
(covering  the  essential  provisions  of  such  laws  in  other  States,  and  the  peculiar 
requirements — Constitutional  and  otherwise — necessary  for  this  State)  to  the 
best  judgment  of  all  concerned  and  interested  in  the  matter. 

We  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill;  and  a  substantially  satisfactory 
amendment  to  a  li|^e  bill  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  proposed  by  the  then 
administration. 

When  the  present  City  administration  of  Philadelphia  assumed  office  in 
the  Fall  of  191 1  I  interested  the  Mayor  and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  this  program ;  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  City  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  fire  control — in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Charles  A.  Hexamer, 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  Dr.  Jesse 
D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Phila.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  was 
submitted  March  16,  191 2.  This  gave  a  picture  of  the  inadequate  care  for  the 
matter  then  existing,  with  all  the  deficiencies  and  confusions  and  tentative 
suggestions  of  the  cure. 

The  Mayor  then  appointed,  through  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  the 
"Fire  Prevention  Commission"  of  nine  members,  with  headquarters  in  the 
City  Hall,  which  entered  upon  its  active  work  November  25,  1912. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Commission  I  arranged  for  financing  it  privatel) 
and  established  a  salaried  personnel  to  conduct  its  work  as  a  business.  Oui 
investigations  led  to  definite  conclusions  on  many  points — particularly  01 
legislation  and  administration.  We  reached  among  others  the  profonwl 
conviction  that  continued  inspection  of  property  throughout  the  city  was  ai 
essential  for  effective  abatement  of  the  evil,  and  that  ample  time  and  fore 
existed  in  the  paid  Fire  Department  to  supply  continuous  and  adequat 
inspection  service  to  this  end.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Administratio 
and  put  into  effect  January  27th  with  six  firemen,  including  a  captain,  wh 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  a  brief  study  of  such  methods  there.  Thi 
activity,  so  started,  gradually  grew  until  at  present  there  are  75  activ 
firemen  inspecting  properties  on  a  definite  system.  A  special  detailed  pap< 
on  this  subject,  comparing  it  with  like  activities  in  other  American  cities, 
in  process  of  preparation  for  incorporation  in  the  records  of  this  Conventioi 

With  an  average  of  20  active  firemen  over  a  period  of  seven  months  tl 
following  results  have  been  achieved  up  to  October  ist,  which  speak  h 
themselves : 

22,000  buildings  were  originally  inspected  and  reported  in  accord  -wi 
an  exact  system. 

13,500  of  these  buildings  were  reinspected  to  assure  that  the  recoi 
mendations  made  in  the  original  inspections  were  complied  with. 

57,000  detail  improvements  were  incorporated  in  these  requirements ;  ai 
it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  they  have  all  been  complied  with  without  f ricti 
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to  date.  As  this  work  in  Philadelphia,  pla'nned  and  initiated  as  above  described, 
progressed  we  found  much  valuable  data  and  experience  procurable  from  a 
few  other  progressive  States  and  cities  in  the  country.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  country  was  scarcely  awake  to  the  known  means 
whereby  nation-wide  actual  progress  in  fire  waste  control  could  be  effected, 
md  only  touched  the  high  spots  in  their  solution  of  the  problem — ^and  these 
not  in  common.  As  the  cost  of  Insurance  is  admittedly  a  nation-wide  tax, 
based  on  the  average  of  the  total  fire  waste  of  property  and  associated  expenses 
and  profits  (not  including  the  cost  for  public  fire  protection),  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  nation-wide  reduction  of  fire  waste  if  the  insurance  cost  is  to  be 
reduced ;  and  further  that  loss  of  life  and  health,  and  from  business  interruption 
iriiing  from  this  cause,  can  only  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  property  loss.  The 
Uaftcd  States  Geological  Survey  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior),  1907, 
Bulletin  No.  418,  on  "The  Fire  Tax  and  Waste  of  Structural  Materials  in  the 
United  States";  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
"aderwriters  during  the  past  five  years;  provide  the  best  summaries  of  this 
jaste; — ^which  is  now  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  annum,  or  including 
ijsodated  costs,  $450,000,000  per  annum — the  lower  figure  averaging  a  charge 
f  S3.00  per  capita  per  anntmi  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
:antr}%  distributed  throughout  everything  they  use  in  life. 

Admittedly  a  legally  enforced  policy  of  fire  prevention  and  protection 
lI  over  the  country  will  attack  the  source  of  fire  waste ;  and  would  save, 
-wording  to  the  soundest  judgment,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  loss 
:  life  and  property  within  the  life  of  most  of  the  people  now  living.  This 
5  The  most  important  avenue  of  improvement  in  life  and  property  loss  from 
::l  and  of  reduction  in  insurance  cost.  The  further  possible  reduction  in 
r-^'irance  cost  derivable  from  lowering  their  expense  of  doini^  business  by 
•^faction  of  the  ruling  extravagant  commissions  paid  for  selling  insurance  Con- 
ors can  only  be  referred  to  here  now. 

Fire,  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  is  always  local  in  origin.  Under  our 
•Tcnimental  system  the  State  is  the  unit  of  local  control  and  can  in  turn 
■  ju2atc  its  cities  and  country  districts ;  and  so  we  must  look  to  a  sum  total — 
*^'orm  as  nearly  as  may  be — of  State  action,  imposed  in  turn  over  all  of 
''t  area  of  each,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  American  fire  waste. 
:  -zress  in  this  matter  in  a  few  States  and  cities  does  not  bring  reasonable 
'  adequate  relief.  Large  and  wide  betterment  must  be  achieved  to  produce 
"  average  proper  reduction  in  life  and  property  waste,  and  in  the  cost  of 
'  rrance  and  public  fire  protection. 

With  this  experience,  and  these  views,  and  my  relation  to  the  present 
""^cient  and  progressive  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  I  arranged 
^  Convention — ^to  gather  at  one  time  and  place  a  strong  representation 
•  the  three  great  parties  to  this  problem,  viz : 
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1.  Representatives  of  National,  State  and  Municipal  governments. 

2.  Representatives  of  Insurance  buyers  in  the  aggregate  (civic,  labor 
and  business  associations). 

3.  Representatives  of  Insurance  sellers  in  the  aggregate  (Insurance 
Associations  and  Companies). 

The  program  and  tentative  resolutions  were — ^as  stated  before — formulated 
to  discuss  in  principle  every  element  entering  into  the  problem,  particularU 
from  the  practical  legislative  and  administrative  viewpoints.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  pass  this  in  review  before  as  wide  a  range  of  cooperative 
criticism — ^both  in  interest  and  geographically — as  was  able  to  participate  it 
the  Convention.  There  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Insurance  per 
sonnel  as  to  the  final  purpose  of  this  Convention,  but  this  doubt  was  solvec 
to  their  satisfaction  as  is  indicated  by  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  correspondence  incorpo 
rated  in  the  program. 

The  proposed  papers  and  discussions  cover  the  five  main  physical  con 
siderations  as  to  fire  danger,  viz : 

Location,  Construction,  Protection,  Equipment  and  Occupancy,  in  prope 
logical  order — first  considered  indizndually  and  second  generically  (from  th 
community  standpoint),  in  each  case — this  accounting  for  the  first  ten  topicj 
The  remaining  five  topics  embrace  the  general  problems  affecting  the  foregoinj 

The  proposed  resolutions  were  intended  as  a  whole  to  constitute  th 
track  along  which  the  Convention  would  run,  by  defining  the  controlUnj 
principles  involved  seriatim,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  progressively  tli 
ground  to  be  covered — so  as  to  result  in  an  effective  interweaving  of  the  who! 
without  discord,  gaping  or  overlapping.  The  modern  "Housing"  considers 
tioris  must  be  held  in  full  view  in  all  such  work. 

The  necessity  for  strictly  limiting  the  time  and  scope  of  both  papers  ar 
discussions  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  International  Congress  on  Fii 
Waste  held  in  London,  1903,  as  their  Chairman  definitely  pointed  out  when 
adjourned. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  these  resolutions  are  tentative  and  subjc 
to  final  amendment  in  each  case  to  express  the  final  actual  views  of  t1 
Convention.  The  terms  and  definitions  employed  were  intended  to  have  tl 
usual  force  and  meaning  usually  employed  in  Insurance  matters.  Some 
our  conferees  may  not  agree  on  these  points — as  for  example,  housing  exper 
who  would  take  the  word  "occupancy"  to  mean  a  far  larger  sum  of  considei 
tions  than  the  narrower  Insurance  definition  would  include. 

It  is  hoped,  ho'wever,  that  all  the  propositions  submitted  may  be  allow 
to  follow  reasonably  closely  the  path  adopted,  so  that  our  brief  time  (compai 
with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  subject)  and  our  best  thought  will 
'^ered  on  a  frank  conference  on  the  essence  of  the  problem  before  us. 
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This  Convention  covers  a  large  project  and  high  aspirations  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  of  our  people.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  wide 
and  concerted  effort  in  new  form  to  control  fire  waste,  and  it  rests  with 
D)  all  to  make  this  beginning  as  effective  and  instant  in  result  as  may  be 
possible. 

Has  not  the  time  come,  however,  for  the  National  Government  to  do  a 
great  service  to  the  country  by  collecting  the  total  studies  on  Fire  Waste, 
FrrMiion,  Protection  and  Insurance,  and  formulating  these  suggestions  and 
conclusions  for  use  by  the  country  ? 

While  every  fire  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  sum  total  of  all  fires,  or  fire 
waste,  is  certainly  national  in  effect ;  and  the  necessary  method  of  collecting 
tbis  tax  through  the  virtually  semi-public  function  of  Insurance  underwriting 
3Dd  the  insurance  policy  contract  constitute  a  truly  national  problem  with 
:s  at  this  time. 

I  quote  in  conclusion  on  this  point  from  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance 
loamission,  viz : 

"From  nearly  every  standpoint  fire  insurance  seems  to  be  interstate 
in  its  nature,  perhaps  more  nearly  so  than  any  other  business.  It  is  based 
upon  averages  and  distribution,  and  if  we  take  into  account  large  con- 
flagrations neither  average  nor  distribution  can  be  intelligently  applied 
widiin  the  limits  of  any  single  state." 

As  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  I  will  be  glad  if  Director 
Porter  will  take  the  chair  for  the  moment  so  that  we  may  use  the 
sufficient  time  at  our  disposal  for  any  frank  expressions  of  opinion 
about  it  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia 
^es  place  at  noon. 

Director  Porter:  Remember,  we  are  one  big  family,  and  don't 
bitate  to  express  your  opinions,  because  it  is  only  in  the  frank  expres- 
3oa  of  opinion  that  we  can  really  arrive  at  the  result  we  want  to  reach. 

(Waits  for  discussion  of  paper.     No  speakers.) 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  you  would  prefer  not  to  express 
•our  opinion  at  this  time  on  so  intricate  a  paper.  These  subjects  will 
5e  in  your  hands  later,  and  then  discussion  will  again  be  in  order. 

At  twelve  o'clock  to-day  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia  will 
give  an  exhibition  of  the  high-pressure  fire  system — the  first  in  the 
Jmted  States.    It  can  be  viewed  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  Chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  visiting  chief  who  may  be  here.  You  may  get  in  touch 
^ith  him  in  Room  119. 

At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  first  business  session  of  the  Con- 
fcaficn  will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
^W  here  will  be  present  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
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The  committee  having  this  meeting  in  charge  realizes  that  "all  work 
and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy;"  so  the  business  meetings  will  be 
interspersed  with  entertainment.  j 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  know  the  other,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  your  name  on  your  badge.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
registered  and  secured  badges  would  do  well  to  arrange  this  now.  \ 

In  your  leisure  moments  there  are  many  things  in  Philadelphia  to 
sec,  particularly  in  this  building;  and  all  wishing  to  secure  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  city  of  360,000  homes  may  do  so  by  taking  the  elevator  to  the 
top  of  the  City  Hall  tower.  The  City  Hall  is  open  at  any  time  to  accom- 
modate you  in  any  way  possible;  and  we  want  you  to  be  perfectly  at 
home.  We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  hospitable  city,  and  if  you 
find  in  your  going  around  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  the  mark  we 
want  you  to  "call  us  down"  and  tell  us  about  it,  and  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  for  you.     Will  Mr.  Evans  kindly  resume  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Evans:     If  we  meet  promptly  at  two  o'clock  we  may  have  a 
longer  discussion  of  papers  which  are  well  worth  while. 

In  a  Convention  of  this  sort  where  there  is  no  absolute  basis 
of  representation  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
can  be  measured  scientifically.  It  would  be  a  hardship  for  those  repre- 
senting the  city  of  New  York  to  vote  on  an  important  question  on  a 
parity  with  an  individual  concern  engaged  in  some  form  of  manufac- 
ture. We  are  trying  to  get  in  this  Convention  the  best  combined 
judgment  as  a  group. 

Something  over  300  acceptances  have  been  received  within  recent 
days,  and  more  will  probably  come  in  during  the  week.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  we  will  probably  have  a  large  attendance  from  the  different 
trade  and  business  associations  throughout  the  city,  particularly  because 
of  the  expected  visit  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  and  his 
'  address. 

If  there  are  no  other  points  at  present  I  will  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  two  o'clock  to  reconvene  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Adjourned. 
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FIRST  DAY,  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Topic  1— "Location"   (Exposure  Hazard) 

Note. — Every  building,  and   its   contents  in  life  and  property,  must 
stand  on  some  finite,  geographical  spot;  and  carry  to,  and  receive  from,    - 
its  environing  property  measurable  fire   hazards — hence  this  fundamental 
unit  consideration. 

Mr.  Ev^ans,  Chairfnan:  In  starting  the  afternoon  session  I  will  make 
a  brief  statement.  We  made  the  proposal  of  this  Convention  to  the 
Mayor  and  he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  its  being  called  on  the  part 
of  the  city ;  but  the  city  had  no  funds,  or  means  of  obtaining  funds,  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  or  publishing  the  record.  In  view  of  being  able 
to  publish  the  record  of  these  proceedings  with  the  consent  of  the  city, 
aad  the  S3mipathetic  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  we  issued  requests  to  something  like  a  thousand 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country  to  aid  this  plan  by  taking  paid  adver- 
tisements in  it.  We  had  estimated  between  300  and  400  pages  of  record, 
and  added  the  cost  of  the  advertising  section,  so  that  if  this  plan  had 
fc-ecn  adopted  the  cost  of  the  books  would  have  been  about  50  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  We  had  planned  to  distribute  25,000  of  them  to 
3)raries,  city  and  State  officials,  and  various  associations  having  interest 
31  the  subject.  We  have  now  been  asked  by  a  number  of  technical 
papers  for  copies  of  these  addresses,  but  have  felt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  they  should  not  be  released.  There  is  a  little  feeling,  I  am 
Ticlined  to  think,  on  the  part  qi  some  of  these  journals  that  we  are  not 
quite  fair  to  them  in  the  matter ;  and  I  wish  to  state  to  you  all  the  cir- 
•mmstances  in  this  connection.  The  proposal  in  respect  to  this  entire 
inatter  was  that  whatever  money  was  received  would  be  used  exclusively 
f"T  the  expenses  of  the  Convention  and  record — the  sources  of  income  to 
k  publicly  acknowledged  in  detail ;  and  any  residue  to  be  held  as  a  trust 
f^nd  for  carrying  on  a  National  Fire  Prevention  movement. 

I  have  no  excuses  whatever  to  offer  with  respect  to  this  proposal, 
aid  vou  now  have  all  the  facts. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program,  under  the  tentative  resolution 
liinounced,  is  by  Mr.  McDowell,  who  has  been  very  active  in  this  sort 
■r.  work  for  years.  

THE  "LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  REGULATION  OF  HAZARD  OF 

EXPOSURE  TO  FIRE" 

By  Mr.  William  Strite  McDowell,  Counsel  and  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Revision  of  the  Building  Laws  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

In  the  beginning  it  is  well  that  we  understand  that,  in  so  far  as  this 
paper  seeks  to  be  authoritative,  it  is  based  on  "the  law  of  the  land," 
xttdi,  from  the  author's  viewpoint,  is  that  part  of  the  United  States 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has -exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  also 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  by 
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skillful  business  management — ^the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premituns)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement: — 
in  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
the  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
Sute  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913 ;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
ferism  in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,*  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
*hat  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
ngbt  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
zens of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  regulate  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
insures  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
physical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
to  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
enough  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
efficient,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
It  nrast  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
nrach  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
the  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
ctsnmon  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
3nd  effectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
priate legal  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons?  My 
book  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  series  of 
^says  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
citv'  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  nian,  who  will  devote  time, 
HKHicy,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
tanches  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
of  general  citizen  agencies  here  :n  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  eflfective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has  exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  also 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  by 
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sidllful  business  inanagement>—the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
in  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
the  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
diarism in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,'  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
fuJy  studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
(hat  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
light  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
?ens  of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  r^;ulate  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
itsures  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
physical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
to  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
enough  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
e5dent,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
It  must  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
mach  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
the  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
comnon  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
ind  effectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
priate l^;al  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons?  My 
book  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  series  of 
essays  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
fitr  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  nian,  who  will  devote  time, 
nroney,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
t'^oches  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
cf  general  citizen  agencies  here  in  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has  exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  also 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  by 
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skillful  business  management — ^the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
in  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
the  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
liarism  in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,*  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
:hat  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
ight  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
zens of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  r^^late  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
insures  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
physical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
tc  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
enough  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
efficient,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
I:  must  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
nuch  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
the  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
ctnimon  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
cad  effectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
priate legal  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons?  My 
book  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  series  of 
essays  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
nty  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  man,  who  will  devote  time, 
noney,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
roaches  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
of  general  citizen  agencies  here  in  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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this  State  and  City;  and  finally  had  the  Pa.  State  Fire  Marshal  law  drafted 
(covering  the  essential  provisions  of  such  laws  in  other  States,  and  the  peculiar 
requirements — Constitutional  and  otherwise — necessary  for  this  State)  to  the 
best  judgment  of  all  concerned  and  interested  in  the  matter. 

We  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill;  and  a  substantially  satisfactory 
amendment  to  a  lijje  bill  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  proposed  by  the  then 
administration. 

When  the  present  City  administration  of  Philadelphia  assumed  office  in 
the  Fall  of  191 1  I  interested  the  Mayor  and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  this  program ;  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  City  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  fire  control — in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Charles  A.  Hexamer, 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  Dr.  Jesse 
D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Phila.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  was 
submitted  March  16,  1912.  This  gave  a  picture  of  the  inadequate  care  for  the 
matter  then  existing,  with  all  the  deficiencies  and  confusions  and  tentative 
suggestions  of  the  cure. 

The  Mayor  then  appointed,  through  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  tht 
"Fire  Prevention  Commission"  of  nine  members,  with  headquarters  in  the 
City  Hall,  which  entered  upon  its  active  work  November  25,  1912. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Commission  I  arranged  for  financing  it  privatel) 
and  established  a  salaried  personnel  to  conduct  its  work  as  a  business.  Out 
investigations  led  to  definite  conclusions  on  many  points — ^particularly  oil 
legislation  and  administration.  We  reached  among  others  the  profoandj 
conviction  that  continued  inspection  of  property  throughout  the  city  was  ai 
essential  for  effective  abatement  of  the  evil,  and  that  ample  time  and  fora 
existed  in  the  paid  Fire  Department  to  supply  continuous  and  adequate 
inspection  service  to  this  end.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Administratiot 
and  put  into  effect  January  27th  with  six  firemen,  including  a  captain,  v\rh< 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  a  brief  study  of  such  methods  there.  Thi 
activity,  so  started,  gradually  grew  until  at  present  there  are  75  activ 
firemen  inspecting  properties  on  a  definite  system.  A  special  detailed  pape 
on  this  subject,  comparing  it  with  like  activities  in  other  American  cities,  i 
in  process  of  preparation  for  incorporation  in  the  records  of  this  Convention 

With  an  average  of  20  active  firemen  over  a  period  of  seven  months  th 
following  results  have  been  achieved  up  to  October  ist,  which  speak  fc 
themselves : 

22,000  buildings  were  originally  inspected  and  reported  in  accord  ivit 
an  exact  system. 

13*500  of  these  buildings  were  reinspected  to  assure  that  the  rccon 
mendations  made  in  the  original  inspections  were  complied  with. 

57,000  detail  improvements  were  incorporated  in  these  requirements ;  an 
it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  they  have  all  been  complied  with  without  frictic 
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tc  date.    As  this  work  in  Philadelphia,  pla'hned  and  initiated  as  above  described, 

prc^essed  we  found  much  valuable  data  and  experience  procftrable  from  a 

few  other  progressive  States  and  cities  in  the  country.    It  was  evident,  however, 

±at  the  great  bulk  of  the  country  was  scarcely  awake  to  the  known  means 

thereby  nation-wide  actual  progress  in  fire  waste  control  could  be  effected, 

and  only  touched  the  high  spots  in  their  solution  of  the  problem — ^and  these 

not  in  common.     As  the  cost  of  Insurance  is  admittedly  a  nation-wide  tax, 

based  on  the  average  of  the  total  fire  waste  of  property  and  associated  expenses 

ind profits  (not  including  the  cost  for  public  fire  protection),  it  is  obvious  that 

iicrc  must  be  a  nation-wide  reduction  of  fire  waste  if  the  insurance  cost  is  to  be 

reduced ;  and  further  that  loss  of  life  and  health,  and  from  business  interruption 

insing  from  this  cause,  can  only  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  property  loss.    The 

Vrited  States  Geological  Survey  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior),  1907, 

Metin  No.  418,  on  "The  Fire  Tax  and  Waste  of  Structural  Materials  in  the 

Jnited  States" ;  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 

rocerwriters  during  the  past  five  years;  provide  the  best  summaries  of  this 

?35tc; — ^which   is  now  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  annum,   or  including 

i^iodated  costs,  $450,000,000  per  annum — ^the  lower  figure  averaging  a  charge 

i  $3.00  per  capita  per  annum  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 

's2niT}\  distributed  throughout  everything  they  use  in  life. 

Admittedly  a  legally  enforced  policy  of  fire  prevention  and  protection 
Jl  over  the  country  will  attack  the  source  of  fire  waste ;  and  would  save, 
ic«ording  to  the  soundest  judgment,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  loss 
::  bfc  and  property  within  the  life  of  most  of  the  people  now  living.  This 
-^  the  most  important  avenue  of  improvement  in  life  and  property  loss  from 
irt  and  of  reduction  in  insurance  cost.  The  further  possible  reduction  in 
"vjraace  cost  derivable  from  lowering  their  expense  of  doing^  business  by 
i^iaction  of  the  ruling  extravagant  commissions  paid  for  selling  insurance  con- 
*:c;^  can  only  be  referred  to  here  now. 

Fire,  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  is  always  local  in  origin.  Under  our 
>.Tctnmental  system  the  State  is  the  unit  of  local  control  and  can  in  turn 
'-filiate  its  cities  and  country  districts ;  and  so  we  must  look  to  a  sum  total — 
"xform  as  nearly  as  may  be — of  State  action,  imposed  in  turn  over  all  of 
^<  area  of  each,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  American  fire  waste. 
niGjcss  in  this  matter  in  a  few  States  and  cities  does  not  bring  reasonable 
'  adequate  relief.  Large  and  wide  betterment  must  be  achieved  to  produce 
-  average  proper  reduction  in  life  and  property  waste,  and  in  the  cost  of 
''France  and  public  fire  protection. 

With  this  experience,  and  these  views,  and  my  relation  to  the  present 
^cient  and  progressive  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  I  arranged 
"i^  Convention — to  gather  at  one  time  and  place  a  strong  representation 
:  the  three  great  parties  to  this  problem,  viz : 
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The  committee  having  this  meeting  in  charge  realizes  that  "all  work 
and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy;"  so  the  business  meetings  will  be 
interspersed  with  entertainment. 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  know  the  other,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  your  name  on  your  badge.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
registered  and  secured  badges  would  do  well  to  arrange  this  now. 

In  your  leisure  moments  there  are  many  things  in  Philadelphia  to 
sec,  particularly  in  this  building;  and  all  wishing  to  secure  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  city  of  360,000  homes  may  do  so  by  taking  the  elevator  to  the 
top  of  the  City  Hall  tower.  The  City  Hall  is  open  at  any  time  to  accom- 
modate you  in  any  way  possible;  and  we  want  you  to  be  perfectly  at 
home.  We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  hospitable  city,  and  if  you 
find  in  your  going  around  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  the  mark  we 
want  you  to  "call  us  down"  and  tell  us  about  it,  and  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  for  you.     Will  Mr.  Evans  kindly  resume  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Evans:  If  we  meet  promptly  at  two  o'clock  we  may  have  a 
longer  discussion  of  papers  which  are  well  worth  while. 

In  a  Convention  of  this  sort  where  there  is  no  absolute  basis 
of  representation  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
can  be  measured  scientifically.  It  would  be  a  hardship  for  those  repre- 
senting the  city  of  New  York  to  vote  on  an  important  question  on  a 
parity  with  an  individual  concern  engaged  in  some  form  of  manufac- 
ture. We  are  trying  to  get  in  this  Convention  the  best  combined 
judgment  as  a  group. 

Something  over  300  acceptances  have  been  received  within  recent 
days,  and  more  will  probably  come  in  during  the  week.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  we  will  probably  have  a  large  attendance  from  the  different 
trade  and  business  associations  throughout  the  city,  particularly  because 
of  the  expected  visit  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  and  his 
'  address. 

If  there  are  no  other  points  at  present  I  will  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  two  o'clock  to  reconvene  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Adjourned. 
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FIRST  DAY,  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Topic  1— "Location"   (Exposure  Hazard) 

Note. — Every  building,  and   its   contents  in  life  and  property,  must 
stand  on  some  finite,  geographical  spot;  and  carry  to,  and  receive  from,    "" 
its  environing  property  measurable  fire   hazards — hence  this  fundamental 
unit  consideration. 

Mr.  Evans,  Chairman:  In  starting  the  afternoon  session  I  will  make 
a  brief  statement.  We  made  the  proposal  of  this  Convention  to  the 
Major  and  he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  its  being  called  on  the  part 
of  the  city ;  but  the  city  had  no  funds,  or  means  of  obtaining  funds,  for 
canying  it  into  effect  or  publishing  the  record.  In  view  of  being  able 
to  publish  the  record  of  these  proceedings  with  the  consent  of  the  city, 
and  the  S3axipathetic  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  we  issued  requests  to  something  like  a  thousand 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country  to  aid  this  plan  by  taking  paid  adver- 
tisements in  it.  We  had  estimated  between  300  and  400  pages  of  record, 
aad  added  the  cost  of  the  advertising  section,  so  that  if  this  plan  had 
been  adopted  the  cost  of  the  books  would  have  been  about  50  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  We  had  planned  to  distribute  25,000  of  them  to 
libraries,  city  and  State  officials,  and  various  associations  having  interest 
bi  the  subject.  We  have  now  been  asked  by  a  number  of  technical 
p^rs  for  copies  of  these  addresses,  but  have  felt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  they  should  not  be  released.  There  is  a  little  feeling,  I  am 
imrlined  to  think,  on  the  part  gf  some  of  these  journals  that  we  are  not 
quite  fair  to  them  in  the  matter ;  and  I  wish  to  state  to  you  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  this  connection.  The  proposal  in  respect  to  this  entire 
niatter  was  that  whatever  money  was  received  would  be  used  exclusively 
f  r  the  expenses  of  the  Convention  and  record — the  sources  of  income  to 
tt publicly  acknowledged  in  detail;  and  any  residue  to  be  held  as  a  trust 
fi3id  for  carrying  on  a  National  Fire  Prevention  movement. 

I  have  no  excuses  whatever  to  offer  with  respect  to  this  proposal, 
^td  you  now  have  all  the  facts. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program,  under  the  tentative  resolution 
announced,  is  by  Mr.  McDowell,  who  has  been  very  active  in  this  sort 
:f  work  for  years.  

THE  "LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  REGULATION  OF  HAZARD   OF 

EXPOSURE  TO  FIRE" 

By  Mr.  William  Strite  McDowell,  Counsel  and  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Revision  of  the  Building  Laws  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

In  the  beginning  it  is  well  that  we  understand  that,  in  so  far  as  this 
paper  seeks  to  be  authoritative,  it  is  based  on  "the  law  of  the  land," 
irhich,  from  the  author's  viewpoint,  is  that  part  of  the  United  States 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  ever>' 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has  exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  also 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  by 
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sidllful  business  management — ^the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taloDg  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
in  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
'k  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
riarism  in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,*  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
that  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
fi^t  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
zens of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
'easonably  r^^ulate  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
insores  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
physical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
tc  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
Gough  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
ffidcnt,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
^  must  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
Jnach  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
tie  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
^oomon  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
23d  effectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
pnatc  legal  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons  ?  My 
^ook  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  series  of 
tssays  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
^  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  nian,  who  will  devote  time, 
"^,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
?«insylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
►^Jchcs  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
feicipal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
'  general  citizen  agencies  here  :n  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has -exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  alsc 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  hav< 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  l>\ 
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skillful  business  management — ^the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
secnring  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
Id  the  Rqx)rt  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
Honsc  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
ihc  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
>ta(eofNew  York,  July  21,  1913;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
iiarism  in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,'  Decem- 
''€T3i,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
fily  studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
k  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
?lit  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
:ens  of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
•^sonably  r^;ulate  this  common  danger. 

Sach  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
iasQres  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
ptysical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
^'  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
siTjgh  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
'icient,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately, 
'"■  niust  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
radi  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
'^'<  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
toaanon  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
'd  effectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
;natc  legal  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons  ?  My 
^J5k  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  series  of 
ssjys  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
V  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  man,  who  will  devote  time, 
•"CTjcy,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
^9:ns)lvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — ^although  this  closely 
-ches  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
'{:nidpal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
'general  citizen  agencies  here  :n  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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this  State  and  City;  and  finally  had  the  Pa.  State  Fire  Marshal  law  drafted 
(covering  the  essential  provisions  of  such  laws  in  other  States,  and  the  peculiar 
requirements — Constitutional  and  otherwise — necessary  for  this  State)  to  the 
best  judgment  of  all  concerned  and  interested  in  the  matter. 

We  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill;  and  a  substantially  satisfactory 
amendment  to  a  li|^e  bill  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  proposed  by  the  then 
administration. 

When  the  present  City  administration  of  Philadelphia  assumed  office  in 
the  Fall  of  191 1  I  interested  the  Mayor  and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  this  program ;  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  City  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  fire  control — in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Charles  A.  Hcxamer, 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  Dr.  Jesse 
D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Phila.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  was 
submitted  March  16,  1912.  This  gave  a  picture  of  the  inadequate  care  for  the 
matter  then  existing,  with  all  the  deficiencies  and  confusions  and  tentative 
suggestions  of  the  cure. 

The  Mayor  then  appointed,  through  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  the 
"Fire  Prevention  Commission"  of  nine  members,  with  headquarters  in  the 
City  Hall,  which  entered  upon  its  active  work  November  25,  1912. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Commission  I  arranged  for  financing  it  privately 
and  established  a  salaried  personnel  to  conduct  its  work  as  a  business.  Our 
investigations  led  to  definite  conclusions  on  many  points — ^particularly  on 
legislation  and  administration.  We  reached  among  others  the  profound 
conviction  that  continued  inspection  of  property  throughout  the  city  was  an 
essential  for  effective  abatement  of  the  evil,  and  that  ample  time  and  forct 
existed  in  the  paid  Fire  Department  to  supply  continuous  and  adequate 
inspection  service  to  this  end.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Administratiof 
and  put  into  effect  January  27th  with  six  firemen,  including  a  captain,  wh< 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  a  brief  study  of  such  methods  there.  Thh 
activity,  so  started,  gradually  grew  until  at  present  there  are  75  active 
firemen  inspecting  properties  on  a  definite  system.  A  special  detailed  pape 
on  this  subject,  comparing  it  with  like  activities  in  other  American  cities,  i 
in  process  of  preparation  for  incorporation  in  the  records  of  this  Convention 

With  an  average  of  20  active  firemen  over  a  period  of  seven  months  th 
following  results  have  been  achieved  up  to  October  ist,  which  speak  fo 
themselves : 

22,000  buildings  were  originally  inspected  and  reported  in  accord  ivitf 
an  exact  system. 

I3>500  of  these  buildings  were  reinspected  to  assure  that  the  recoir 
mendations  made  in  the  original  inspections  were  complied  with. 

57,000  detail  improvements  were  incorporated  in  these  requirements ;  an 
it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  they  have  all  been  complied  with  without  frictio 
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to  date.  As  this  work  in  Philadelphia,  pla'nned  and  initiated  as  above  described, 
progressed  we  found  much  valuable  data  and  experience  procfirable  from  a 
b  other  progressive  States  and  cities  in  the  country.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  country  was  scarcely  awake  to  the  known  means 
irliereb}'  nation-wide  actual  progress  in  fire  waste  control  could  be  effected, 
and  only  touched  the  high  spots  in  their  solution  of  the  problem — and  these 
sot  in  common.  As  the  cost  of  Insurance  is  admittedly  a  nation-wide  tax, 
based  on  the  average  of  the  total  fire  waste  of  property  and  associated  expenses 
srd profits  (not  including  the  cost  for  public  fire  protection),  it  is  obvious  that 
te  must  be  a  nation-wide  reduction  of  fire  waste  if  the  insurance  cost  is  to  be 
reiked;  and  further  that  loss  of  life  and  health,  and  from  business  interruption 
iriiiflg  from  this  cause,  can  only  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  property  loss.  The 
"nited  States  Geological  Survey  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior),  1907, 
kDetin  Xo.  418,  on  "The  Fire  Tax  and  Waste  of  Structural  Materials  in  the 
Jiited  States" ;  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
jderwriters  during  the  past  five  years;  provide  the  best  summaries  of  this 
■^astc;— which  is  now  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  annum,  or  including 
iismitd  costs,  $450,000,000  per  annum — ^the  lower  figure  averaging  a  charge 
:  S3.00  per  capita  per  annum  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
^Mry,  distributed  throughout  everything  they  use  in  life. 

Admittedly  a  legally  enforced  policy  of  fire  prevention  and  protection 

il  ever  the  country  will  attack  the  source  of  fire  waste ;  and  would  save, 

ioording  to  the  soundest  judgment,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  loss 

'  :  hit  and  property  within  the  life  of  most  of  the  people  now  living.     This 

I  s'iemost  important  avenue  of  improvement  in  life  and  property  loss  from 

i  "t  and  of  reduction  in  insurance  cost.     The  further  possible  reduction  in 

'^tirance  cost  derivable  from  lowering  their  expense  of  doing  business  by 

•!^:ction  of  the  ruling  extravagant  commissions  paid  for  selling  insurance  con- 

'in?  can  onlv  be  referred  to  here  now. 

Fire,  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  is  always  local  in  origin.  Under  our 
'^ernmental  system  the  State  is  the  unit  of  local  control  and  can  in  turn 
i  "Ci'ate  its  cities  and  country  districts ;  and  so  we  must  look  to  a  sum  total — 
"-iorm  as  nearly  as  may  be — of  State  action,  imposed  in  turn  over  all  of 
•^  area  of  each,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  American  fire  waste. 
-Tress  in  this  matter  in  a  few  States  and  cities  does  not  bring  reasonable 
'  adequate  relief.  Large  and  wide  betterment  must  be  achieved  to  produce 
'average  proper  reduction  in  life  and  property  waste,  and  in  the  cost  of 
''trance  and  public  fire  protection. 

With  this  experience,  and  these  views,  and  my  relation  to  the  present 
-"•ent  and  progressive  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  I  arranged 
'-•'  Convention — ^to  gather  at  one  time  and  place  a  strong  representation 
-  the  three  great  parties  to  this  problem,  viz : 
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1.  Representatives  of  National,  State  and  Municipal  governments, 

2.  Representatives  of  Insurance  buyers  in  the  aggregate  (civic,  labor 
and  business  associations). 

3.  Representatives  of  Insurance  sellers  in  the  aggregate  (Insurance 
Associations  and  Companies). 

The  program  and  tentative  resolutions  were — ^as  stated  before — formulated 
to  discuss  in  principle  every  element  entering  into  the  problem,  particularly 
from  the  practical  legislative  and  administrative  viewpoints.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  pass  this  in  review  before  as  wide  a  range  of  cooperative 
criticism — ^both  in  interest  and  geographically — as  was  able  to  participate  in 
the  Convention.  There  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Insurance  per^ 
sonnel  as  to  the  final  purpose  of  this  Convention,  but  this  doubt  was  solved 
to  their  satisfaction  as  is  indicated  by  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  correspondence  incorpo- 
rated in  the  program. 

The  proposed  papers  and  discussions  cover  the  five  main  physical  con^ 
siderations  as  to  fire  danger,  viz : 

Location,  Construction,  Protection,  Equipment  and  Occupancy,  in  propel 
logical  order — first  considered  individually  and  second  genetically  (from  th^ 
community  standpoint),  in  each  case — this  accounting  for  the  first  ten  topics 
The  remaining  five  topics  embrace  the  general  problems  affecting  the  foregoing 

The  proposed  resolutions  were  intended  as  a  whole  to  constitute  th< 
track  along  which  the  Convention  would  run,  by  defining  the  controlling 
principles  involved  seriatim,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  progressively  th< 
ground  to  be  covered — so  as  to  result  in  an  effective  interweaving  of  the  whol 
without  discord,  gaping  or  overlapping.  The  modern  "Housing"  considera 
tions  must  be  held  in  full  view  in  all  such  work. 

The  necessity  for  strictly  limiting  the  time  and  scope  of  both  papers  an( 
discussions  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  International  Congress  on  Fir 
Waste  held  in  London,  1903,  as  their  diairman  definitely  pointed  out  when  i 
adjourned. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  these  resolutions  are  tentative  and  subjec 
to  final  amendment  in  each  case  to  express  the  final  actual  views  of  th 
Convention.  The  terms  and  definitions  employed  were  intended  to  have  th 
usual  force  and  meaning  usually  employed  in  Insurance  matters.  Some  c 
our  conferees  may  not  agree  on  these  points — as  for  example,  housing  expert! 
who  would  take  the  word  "occupancy"  to  mean  a  far  larger  sum  of  considers 
tions  than  the  narrower  Insurance  definition  would  include. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all  the  propositions  submitted  may  be  allowc 
to  follow  reasonably  closely  the  path  adopted,  so  that  our  brief  time  (compare 
with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  subject)  and  our  best  thought  will  I 
centered  on  a  frank  conference  on  the  essence  of  the  problem  before  us. 
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This  Convention  covers  a  large  project  and  high  aspirations  for  the 
oMnon  benefit  of  all  of  our  people.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  wide 
acd  concerted  effort  in  new  form  to  control  fire  waste,  and  it  rests  with 
D)  all  to  make  this  beginning  as  effective  and  instant  in  result  as  may  be 
possible. 

Has  not  the  time  come,  however,  for  the  National  Government  to  do  a 
great  service  to  the  country  by  collecting  the  total  studies  on  Fire  Waste, 
Prevention,  Protection  and  Insurance,  and  formulating  these  suggestions  and 
conclusions  for  use  by  the  country  ? 

While  every  fire  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  sum  total  of  all  fires,  or  fire 
nste,  is  certainly  national  in  effect ;  and  the  necessary  method  of  collecting 
ttiis  tax  through  the  virtually  semi-public  function  of  Insurance  underwriting 
aod  the  insurance  policy  contract  constitute  a  truly  national  problem  with 
IS  at  this  time. 

I  quote  in  conclusion  on  this  point  from  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance 
[(snmission,  viz : 

"From  nearly  every  standpoint  fire  insurance  seems  to  be  interstate 
in  its  nature,  perhaps  more  nearly  so  than  any  other  business.  It  is  based 
upon  averages  and  distribution,  and  if  we  take  into  account  large  con- 
flagrations neither  average  nor  distribution  can  be  intelligently  applied 
wiSiin  the  limits  of  any  single  state." 


As  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  I  will  be  glad  if  Director 
Porter  vrill  take  the  chair  for  the  moment  so  that  we  may  use  the 
sufficient  time  at  our  disposal  for  any  frank  expressions  of  opinion 
about  it  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia 
:2kes  place  at  noon. 

Director  Porter:  Remember,  we  are  one  big  family,  and  don't 
besitate  to  express  your  opinions,  because  it  is  only  in  the  frank  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  we  can  really  arrive  at  the  result  we  want  to  reach. 

(Waits  for  discussion  of  paper.     No  speakers.) 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  you  would  prefer  not  to  express 
your  opinion  at  this  time  on  so  intricate  a  paper.  These  subjects  will 
be  in  your  hands  later,  and  then  discussion  will  again  be  in  order. 

At  twelve  o'clock  to-day  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia  will 
give  an  exhibition  of  the  high-pressure  fire  system — the  first  in  the 
United  States.     It  can  be  viewed  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  Chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  visiting  chief  who  may  be  here.  You  may  get  in  touch 
^ith  him  in  Room  119. 

At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  first  business  session  of  the  Con- 
tention will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
tbose  here  will  be  present  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has  exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  also 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  by 
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skillful  business  management — ^the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
in  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Conunittee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
the  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
diarism in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,*  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
My  studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
that  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
light  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
?ens  of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  regulate  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
insures  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
physical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
to  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
enough  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
ffficicnt,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
I:  must  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
much  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
the  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
common  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
and  effectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
priate legal  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons?  My 
book  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  series  of 
essays  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
dtr  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  nian,  who  will  devote  time, 
noncy,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
touches  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Mimicipal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
of  general  citizen  agencies  here  in  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has -exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  also 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  by 
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sidliful  business  management—the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
in  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
the  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
Sute  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
diarism in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,'  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
thdt  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
igfat  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
zens of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  regulate  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
insures  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
physical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
tc  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
enough  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90^ 
efficient,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
It  must  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
orach  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
the  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
romnion  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
aad  cflFectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
pmte  legal  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons?  My 
book  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  prop^ressive  series  of 
essays  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
dtr  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  man,  who  will  devote  time, 
coney,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
tnachcs  nay  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  1911  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Manicipal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
of  general  citizen  agencies  here  in  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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this  State  and  City;  and  finally  had  the  Pa.  State  Fire  Marshal  law  drafted 
(covering  the  essential  provisions  of  such  laws  in  other  States,  and  the  peculiar 
requirements — Constitutional  and  otherwise — necessary  for  this  State)  to  the 
best  judgment  of  all  concerned  and  interested  in  the  matter. 

We  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill;  and  a  substantially  satisfactory 
amendment  to  a  lijje  bill  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  proposed  by  the  then 
administration. 

When  the  present  City  administration  of  Philadelphia  assumed  office  in 
the  Fall  of  191 1  I  interested  the  Mayor  and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  this  program ;  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  City  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  fire  control — in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Charles  A.  Hexamer, 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  Dr.  Jesse 
D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Phila.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  was 
submitted  March  16,  1912.  This  gave  a  picture  of  the  inadequate  care  for  the 
matter  then  existing,  with  all  the  deficiencies  and  confusions  and  tentative 
suggestions  of  the  cure. 

The  Mayor  then  appointed,  through  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  the 
"Fire  Prevention  Commission"  of  nine  members,  with  headquarters  in  the 
City  Hall,  which  entered  upon  its  active  work  November  25,  1912. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Commission  I  arranged  for  financing  it  privately 
and  established  a  salaried  personnel  to  conduct  its  work  as  a  business.  Our 
investigations  led  to  definite  conclusions  on  many  points — ^particularly  on 
legislation  and  administration.  We  reached  among  others  the  profound 
conviction  that  continued  inspection  of  property  throughout  the  city  was  an 
essential  for  effective  abatement  of  the  evil,  and  that  ample  time  and  force 
existed  in  the  paid  Fire  Department  to  supply  continuous  and  adequate 
inspection  service  to  this  end.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Administratiot 
and  put  into  effect  January  27th  with  six  firemen,  including  a  captain,  whc 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  a  brief  study  of  such  methods  there.  Thi^ 
activity,  so  started,  gradually  grew  until  at  present  there  are  75  active 
firemen  inspecting  properties  on  a  definite  system.  A  special  detailed  papei 
on  this  subject,  comparing  it  with  like  activities  in  other  American  cities,  i\ 
in  process  of  preparation  for  incorporation  in  the  records  of  this  Convention 

With  an  average  of  20  active  firemen  over  a  period  of  seven  months  thi 
following  results  have  been  achieved  up  to  October  ist,  which  speak  fo 
themselves : 

22,000  buildings  were  originally  inspected  and  reported  in  accord  witl 
an  exact  system. 

13,500  of  these  buildings  were  reinspected  to  assure  that  the  rcconn 
mendations  made  in  the  original  inspections  were  complied  with. 

57,000  detail  improvements  were  incorporated  in  these  requirements ;  an 
it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  they  have  all  been  complied  with  without  f  rictio 
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to  date.    As  this  work  in  Philadelphia,  planned  and  initiated  as  above  described, 

progressed  we  found  much  valuable  data  and  experience  procflrable  from  a 

!w  other  progressive  States  and  cities  in  the  country.    It  was  evident,  however, 

that  the  great  bulk  of  the  country  was  scarcely  awake  to  the  known  means 

whereby  nation-wide  actual  progress  in  fire  waste  control  could  be  effected, 

and  only  touched  the  high  spots  in  their  solution  of  the  problem — and  these 

not  in  commcm.     As  the  cost  of  Insurance  is  admittedly  a  nation-wide  tax, 

based  on  the  average  of  the  total  fire  waste  of  property  and  associated  expenses 

and  profits  (not  including  the  cost  for  public  fire  protection),  it  is  obvious  that 

there  must  be  a  nation-wide  reduction  of  fire  waste  if  the  insurance  cost  is  to  be 

reduced ;  and  further  that  loss  of  life  and  health,  and  from  business  interruption 

iTting  from  this  cause,  can  only  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  property  loss.    The 

I'nited  States  Geological  Survey  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior),  1907, 

jiiletin  No.  418,  on  "The  Fire  Tax  and  Waste  of  Structural  Materials  in  the 

Jrjtcd  States";  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 

I'zferwriters  during  the  past  five  years;  provide  the  best  summaries  of  this 

«ia5te; — ^which   is  now  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  annum,   or  including 

a5»dated  costs,  $450,000,000  per  annum — the  lower  figure  averaging  a  charge 

f  S3.00  per  capita  per  annum  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 

-:uitr}%  distributed  throughout  everything  they  use  in  life. 

Admittedly  a  legally  enforced  policy  of  fire  prevention  and  protection 
Jl  over  the  country  will  attack  the  source  of  fire  waste ;  and  would  save, 
iceording  to  the  soundest  judgment,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  loss 
^  life  and  property  within  the  life  of  most  of  the  people  now  living.  This 
5  the  most  important  avenue  of  improvement  in  life  and  property  loss  from 
::€,  and  of  reduction  in  insurance  cost.  The  further  possible  reduction  in 
:=irance  cost  derivable  from  lowering  their  expense  of  doin^  business  by 
'^i3ction  of  the  ruling  extravagant  commissions  paid  for  selling  insurance  con- 
r^.ts  can  only  be  referred  to  here  now. 

Fire,  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  is  always  local  in  origin.  Under  our 
'jTtramental  system  the  State  is  the  unit  of  local  control  and  can  in  turn 
'^hit  its  cities  and  country  districts ;  and  so  we  must  look  to  a  sum  total — 
nifrrm  as  nearly  as  may  be— of  State  action,  imposed  in  turn  over  all  of 
*:<  area  of  each,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  American  fire  waste, 
r^ess  in  this  matter  in  a  few  States  and  cities  does  not  bring  reasonable 
'adequate  relief.  Large  and  wide  betterment  must  be  achieved  to  produce 
•"^  average  proper  reduction  in  life  and  property  waste,  and  in  the  cost  of 
"^rrance  and  public  fire  protection. 

With  this  experience,  and  these  views,  and  my  relation  to  the  present 
^nent  and  progressive  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  I  arranged 
-^  Convention — ^to  gather  at  one  time  and  place  a  strong  representation 
-tthc  three  great  parties  to  this  problem,  viz: 
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1.  Representatives  of  National,  State  and  Municipal  governments, 

2.  Representatives  of  Insurance  buyers  in  the  aggregate  (civic,  labor 
and  business  associations). 

3.  Representatives  of  Insurance  sellers  in  the  aggregate  (Insurance 
Associations  and  Companies). 

The  program  and  tentative  resolutions  were — as  stated  before — formulated 
to  discuss  in  principle  every  element  entering  into  the  problem,  particularlj 
from  the  practical  legislative  and  administrative  viewpoints.  Every  eifort  ha^ 
been  made  to  pass  this  in  review  before  as  wide  a  range  of  cooperative 
criticism — both  in  interest  and  geographically — as  was  able  to  participate  it 
the  Convention.  There  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Insurance  per 
sonnel  as  to  the  final  purpose  of  this  Convention,  but  this  doubt  was  solve< 
to  their  satisfaction  as  is  indicated  by  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  correspondence  incorpb 
rated  in  the  program. 

The  proposed  papers  and  discussions  cover  the  five  main  physical  con 
siderations  as  to  fire  danger,  viz : 

Location,  Construction,  Protection,  Equipment  and  Occupancy,  in  prope 
logical  order — first  considered  individually  and  second  generically  (from  th 
community  standpoint),  in  each  case — this  accounting  for  the  first  ten  topics 
The  remaining  five  topics  embrace  the  general  problems  affecting  the  foregoing 

The  proposed  resolutions  were  intended  as  a  whole  to  constitute  th 
track  along  which  the  Convention  would  run,  by  defining  the  controllinj 
principles  involved  seriatim,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  progressively  th 
ground  to  be  covered — ^so  as  to  result  in  an  effective  interweaving  of  the  whol 
without  discord,  gaping  or  overlapping.  The  modern  "Housing"  consider? 
tions  must  be  held  in  full  view  in  all  such  work. 

The  necessity  for  strictly  limiting  the  time  and  scope  of  both  papers  at 
discussions  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  International  Congress  on  Fii 
Waste  held  in  London,  1903,  as  their  Chairman  definitely  pointed  out  when 
adjourned. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  these  resolutions  are  tentative  and  subje 
to  final  amendment  in  each  case  to  express  the  final  actual  views  of  tl 
Convention.  The  terms  and  definitions  employed  were  intended  to  have  tl 
usual  force  and  meaning  usually  employed  in  Insurance  matters.  Some 
our  conferees  may  not  agree  on  these  points — ^as  for  example,  housing  exper 
who  would  take  the  word  "occupancy"  to  mean  a  far  larger  sum  of  considei 
tions  than  the  narrower  Insurance  definition  would  include. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all  the  propositions  submitted  may  be  allovir 
to  follow  reasonably  closely  the  path  adopted,  so  that  our  brief  time  (compat 
with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  subject)  and  our  best  thought  will 
centered  on  a  frank  conference  on  the  essence  of  the  problem  before  us. 
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This  Convention  covers  a  large  project  and  high  aspirations  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  of  our  people.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  wide 
and  concerted  effort  in  new  form  to  control  fire  waste,  and  it  rests  with 
as  all  to  make  this  beginning  as  effective  and  instant  in  result  as  may  be 
possible. 

Has  not  the  time  come,  however,  for  the  National  Government  to  do  a 
great  service  to  the  country  by  collecting  the  total  studies  on  Fire  Waste, 
Prevention,  Protection  and  Insurance,  and  formulating  these  suggestions  and 
coodnsions  for  use  by  the  country  ? 

While  every  fire  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  sum  total  of  all  fires,  or  fire 
waste,  is  certainly  national  in  effect;  and  the  necessary  method  of  collecting 
this  tax  through  the  virtually  semi-public  function  of  Insurance  underwriting 
2cd  the  insurance  policy  contract  constitute  a  truly  national  problem  with 
lis  at  this  time. 

I  quote  in  conclusion  on  this  point  from  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance 
jomission,  viz: 

"From  nearly  every  standpoint  fire  insurance  seems  to  be  interstate 
in  its  nature,  perhaps  more  nearly  so  than  any  other  business.  It  is  based 
upon  averages  and  distribution,  and  if  we  take  into  account  large  con- 
flagrations neither  average  nor  distribution  can  be  intelligently  applied 
wi3iin  tiie  limits  of  any  single  state." 


As  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  I  will  be  glad  if  Director 
Porter  will  take  the  chair  for  the  moment  so  that  we  may  use  the 
sufficient  time  at  our  disposal  for  any  frank  expressions  of  opinion 
about  it  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia 
takes  place  at  noon. 

Director  Porter:  Remember,  we  are  one  big  family,  and  don't 
l:esitate  to  express  your  opinions,  because  it  is  only  in  the  frank  expres- 
;:<»  of  opinion  that  we  can  really  arrive  at  the  result  we  want  to  reach. 

(Waits  for  discussion  of  paper.     No  speakers.) 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  you  would  prefer  not  to  express 
your  opinion  at  this  time  on  so  intricate  a  paper.  These  subjects  will 
be  in  your  hands  later,  and  then  discussion  will  again  be  in  order. 

At  twelve  o'clock  to-day  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia  will 
give  an  exhibition  of  the  high-pressure  fire  system — the  first  in  the 
United  States.     It  can  be  viewed  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  Chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  visiting  chief  who  may  be  here.  You  may  get  in  touch 
▼ith  him  in  Room  119. 

At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  first  business  session  of  the  Con- 
tention will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
:bose  here  will  be  present  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
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The  committee  having  this  meeting  in  charge  realizes  that  "all  work 
and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy;"  so  the  business  meetings  will  be 
interspersed  with  entertainment. 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  know  the  other,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  your  name  on  your  badge.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
registered  and  secured  badges  would  do  well  to  arrange  this  now. 

In  your  leisure  moments  there  are  many  things  in  Philadelphia  to 
sec,  particularly  in  this  building;  and  all  wishing  to  secure  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  city  of  360,000  homes  may  do  so  by  taking  the  elevator  to  the 
top  of  the  City  Hall  tower.  The  City  Hall  is  open  at  any  time  to  accom- 
modate you  in  any  way  possible;  and  we  want  you  to  be  perfectly  at 
home.  We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  hospitable  city,  and  if  you 
find  in  your  going  around  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  the  mark  we 
want  you  to  "call  us  down"  and  tell  us  about  it,  and  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  for  you.     Will  Mr.  Evans  kindly  resume  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Evans:    If  we  meet  promptly  at  two  o'clock  we  may  have  a 
longer  discussion  of  papers  which  are  well  worth  while. 

In  a  Convention  of  this  sort  where  there  is  no  absolute  basis 
of  representation  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
can  be  measured  scientifically.  It  would  be  a  hardship  for  those  repre- 
senting the  city  of  New  York  to  vote  on  an  important  question  on  a 
parity  with  an  individual  concern  engaged  in  some  form  of  manufac- 
ture. We  are  trying  to  get  in  this  Convention  the  best  combined 
judgment  as  a  group. 

Something  over  300  acceptances  have  been  received  within  recent 
days,  and  more  will  probably  come  in  during  the  week.  On  Thursday- 
afternoon  we  will  probably  have  a  large  attendance  from  the  different 
trade  and  business  associations  throughout  the  city,  particularly  because 
of  the  expected  visit  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  and  his 
'  address. 

If  there  are  no  other  points  at  present  I  will  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  two  o'clock  to  reconvene  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Adjourned. 
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FIRST  DAY,  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Topic  1— "Location"  (Exposure  Hazard) 

Note, — Every  building,  and  its   contents  in  life  and  property,  must 
stand  on  some  finite,  geographical  spot;  and  carry  to,  and  receive  from,    • 
its  environing  property  measurable  fire  hazards — hence  this  fundamental 
unit  consideration. 

Mr.  Evans,  Chairman:  In  starting  the  afternoon  session  I  will  make 
a  brief  statement.  We  made  the  proposal  of  this  Convention  to  the 
Mayor  and  he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  its  being  called  on  the  part 
of  the  city ;  but  the  city  had  no  funds,  or  means  of  obtaining  funds,  for 
earning  it  into  effect  or  publishing  the  record.  In  view  of  being  able 
to  publish  the  record  of  these  proceedings  with  the  consent  of  the  city, 
and  the  S3aiipathetic  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  we  issued  requests  to  something  like  a  thousand 
nanufacturers  all  over  the  country  to  aid  this  plan  by  taking  paid  adver- 
fcements  in  it.  We  had  estimated  between  300  and  400  pages  of  record, 
'M  added  the  cost  of  the  advertising  section,  so  that  if  this  plan  had 
itm  adopted  the  cost  of  the  books  would  have  been  about  50  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  We  had  planned  to  distribute  25,000  of  them  to 
2?raries,  city  and  State  officials,  and  various  associations  having  interest 
in  the  subject.  We  have  now  been  asked  by  a  number  of  technical 
papers  for  copies  of  these  addresses,  but  have  felt,  under  the  circum- 
^ances,  that  they  should  not  be  released.  There  is  a  little  feeling,  I  am 
aclined  to  think,  on  the  part  gf  some  of  these  journals  that  we  are  not 
cnite  fair  to  them  in  the  matter ;  and  I  wish  to  state  to  you  all  the  cir- 
nimstances  in  this  connection.  The  proposal  in  respect  to  this  entire 
'ratter  was  that  whatever  money  was  received  would  be  used  exclusively 
IT  the  expenses  of  the  Convention  and  record — the  sources  of  income  to 
•<  publicly  acknowledged  in  detail ;  and  any  residue  to  be  held  as  a  trust 
md  for  carrying  on  a  National  Fire  Prevention  movement. 

I  have  no  excuses  whatever  to  offer  with  respect  to  this  proposal, 
nd  you  now  have  all  the  facts. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program,  under  the  tentative  resolution 
isnounced,  is  by  Mr.  McDowell,  who  has  been  very  active  in  this  sort 
'  work  for  years.  

THE  ''LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  REGULATION  OF  HAZARD  OF 

EXPOSURE  TO  FIRE" 

By  Mr.  William  Strite  McDowell,  Counsel  and  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
niission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Building  Laws  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

In  the  beginning  it  is  well  that  we  understand  that,  in  so  far  as  this 
?i|^r  seeks  to  be  authoritative,  it  is  based  on  "the  law  of  the  land," 
s-bich,   from  the  author's  viewpoint,  is  that  part  of  the  United  States 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has -exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  also 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  by 
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skillful  business  management — ^the  method  being  a  continued  process  of 
Icanng  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such  contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
in  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
the  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;  and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
diarism in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,'  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  interested.  It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
that  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
tight  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
zens of  like  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  regulate  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
insures  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
physical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
to  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
enough  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
efficient,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
It  must  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
much  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
the  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
common  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
and  eflFectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
priate legal  regulation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons?  My 
book  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  series  of 
essays  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
rity  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  nian,  who  will  devote  time, 
money,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
touches  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  ntunber 
of  general  citizen  agencies  here  in  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (which  numbers  in  its  active 
membership  all  the  Stock  and  Mutual  Boards,  Bureaus,  Associations,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  large  and  growing  number  of  engineering  and  trades  associations 
of  national  scope)  combines  the  general  engineering  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  physical  facts  relating  to  fire  danger,  and  formulates  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Requirements  (Standards  of  Practice)  to  control  fire  hazard  of  every 
description  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
guidance  of  its  associated  local  boards.  Copies  of  these  standards  are  procur- 
able by  any  one  from  these  bodies. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  the  best  equipped  organization  in  existence  today  in 
experience  on  the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  control,  and  the  most  altruistic 
and  progressive  of  these  formed  in  large  part  of  Insurance  representatives. 
It  is  growing  more  and  more  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
touching  this  problem.  It  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  past  in  spreading 
the  general  doctrine  of  fire  prevention  and  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  much  more  effective  influence  in  this  propaganda. 

The  25  odd  State  Fire  Prevention  Associations  in  as  many  states,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Insurance  personnel,  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in 
fire-preventive  inspections  and  public  education. 

So  far  in  this  country  almost  every  fire  safeguard  has  been  a  matter 
of  voluntary  adoption.  Too  much  liberty  has  been  left  to  the  individual  about 
constructing,  protecting,  equipping,  occupying  and  managing  property — to 
suit  his  greed,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  shiftlessness — thus  permitting  a 
frightful  loss  in  life  and  property,  resulting  in  a  constant  heavy  and  largely 
useless  waste  in  both  to  the  whole  people. 

The  bulk  of  Insurance  influence  to  date  has  exerted  itself  in: — 

1.  A  protest  in  general  terms  against  fire  waste. 

2.  The  preparation  of  physical  "standards"  usable  to  control  the  evil. 

3.  A  system  of  underwriting  which  as  a  rule  penalizes  bad  conditions 
only  by  charging  a  high  rate  on  such  bad  conditions  (which  are  discovered 
by  constant  inspection)  and  limiting  the  amount  of  such  risks  written.  Most 
of  this  bulk  underwriting  is  done  through  Agents  and  Brokers,  now  claimed 
to  be  too  highly  paid  and  inadequately  regulated,  whose  influence  is  baneful 
to  the  extent  that  both  on  the  average  are  merely  eager  to  do  the  largest 
business  at  the  highest  commission,  and  hence  are  not  interested  in  property 
loss  as  owner  or  insurer. 

Losses  when  they  occur  are  usually  settled  through  Adjusters,  who  also 
need  more  regulation — as  recent  arson  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
disclosed.  In  the  main  the  aim  of  the  large  majority  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers is  to  make  their  business  profitable.  This  end  is  best  attained  by 
collecting  the  largest  gross  premiums  and  saving  at  least  half  of  these  by 
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skillful  business    management — ^the  method  being  a  continued   process   of 
leaving  property  largely  as  it  is  found  or  alleged,  charging  the  highest  obtain- 
able rate,  distributing  the  risk,  paying  good  Agents  and  Brokers  liberally  for 
securing  such    contracts  (averaging  over  20%  of  the  gross  premiums)  and 
taking  chances  on  fire  loss,  without  any  special  provision  for  the  life  hazard. 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  to  substantiate  the  fairness  of  this  statement : — 
in  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  January  4,  191 1 ;  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
ot  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i,  191 1; 
'-he  Report  on  Examination  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  July  21,  1913 ;  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Fire  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  1913;   and  the  Report  on  Incen- 
diarism in  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner,*  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.    All  these  reports  are  readily  procurable  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  interested.     It  may  be  properly  stated  here,  however, 
that  there  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why  the  Insurance  personnel  should 
ight  fire  waste  unless  to  its  best  interest  than  applies  to  all  other  good  citi- 
ms  of  like  experience.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  all  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  regulate  this  common  danger. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  machinery,  physical  and  commercial,  which 
insures  property  against  fire  in  America.  Almost  all  we  know  about  the 
physical  engineering  control  of  fire  danger  has  been  originated  and  brought 
to  its  present  perfection  through  the  medium  of  Insurance  engineers.  It  is 
oiough  at  this  date  if  sufficiently  widely  known  and  applied  to  be  fully  90% 
efficient,  hence  we  should  now  center  our  attention  on  applying  it  adequately. 
It  must  be  clear  why  under  these  loosely  controlling  conditions  we  have  so 
nrjch  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  America.  How  can  anyone  question 
the  conclusion  that  society  should  now  fully  measure  and  reckon  with  this 
common  and  largely  controllable  danger  to  life  and  property,  and  sternly 
and  effectively  take  the  situation  in  hand  all  over  the  country  through  appro- 
priate legal  r^^lation,  both  for  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons?  My 
book  "Fire  Waste"  elaborates  the  above  position  in  a  progressive  series  of 
essays  which  years  ago  forecasted  this  Convention. 

Substantial  relief  from  this  danger  can  be  brought  about  in  any  state  or 
city  by  any  group  of  men,  or  almost  by  any  one  nian,  who  will  devote  time, 
!noney,  purpose  and  intelligence  to  this  end. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  briefly  review  recent  history  on  this  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  to  make  this  point  clear — although  this  closely 
tnaches  my  own  activities. 

In  the  Spring  of  191 1  I  interested  the  City  Qub,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and  a  number 
of  general  citizen  agencies  here  :n  the  necessity  for  fire  waste  control  in 
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this  State  and  City;  and  finally  had  the  Pa.  State  Fire  Marshal  law  drafted 
(covering  the  essential  provisions  of  such  laws  in  other  States,  and  the  peculiar 
requirements — Constitutional  and  otherwise — necessary  for  this  State)  to  the 
best  judgment  of  all  concerned  and  interested  in  the  matter. 

We  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill;  and  a  substantially  satisfactory 
amendment  to  a  lil^^e  bill  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  proposed  by  the  then 
administration. 

When  the  present  City  administration  of  Philadelphia  assumed  office  in 
the  Fall  of  191 1  I  interested  the  Mayor  and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  this  program ;  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  City  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  fire  control — in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Charles  A.  Hexamer, 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  Dr.  Jesse 
D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Phila.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  was 
submitted  March  16,  1912.  This  gave  a  picture  of  the  inadequate  care  for  the 
matter  then  existing,  with  all  the  deficiencies  and  confusions  and  tentative 
suggestions  of  the  cure. 

The  Mayor  then  appointed,  through  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  the 
"Fire  Prevention  Commission"  of  nine  members,  with  headquarters  in  the 
City  Hall,  which  entered  upon  its  active  work  November  25,  1912. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Commission  I  arranged  for  financing  it  privately 
and  established  a  salaried  personnel  to  conduct  its  work  as  a  business.  Our 
investigations  led  to  definite  conclusions  on  many  points — ^particularly  on 
legislation  and  administration.  We  reached  among  others  the  profound 
conviction  that  continued  inspection  of  property  throughout  the  city  was  an 
essential  for  effective  abatement  of  the  evil,  and  that  ample  time  and  force 
existed  in  the  paid  Fire  Department  to  supply  continuous  and  adequate 
inspection  service  to  this  end.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Administration 
and  put  into  eflfect  January  27th  with  six  firemen,  including  a  captain,  who 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  a  brief  study  of  such  methods  there.  This 
activity,  so  started,  gradually  grew  until  at  present  there  are  75  active 
firemen  inspecting  properties  on  a  definite  system.  A  special  detailed  papet 
on  this  subject,  comparing  it  with  like  activities  in  other  American  cities,  is 
in  process  of  preparation  for  incorporation  in  the  records  of  this  Convention, 

With  an  average  of  20  active  firemen  over  a  period  of  seven  months  the 
following  results  have  been  achieved  up  to  October  ist,  which  speak  foi 
themselves : 

22,000  buildings  were  originally  inspected  and  reported  in  accord  w^itl* 
an  exact  system. 

i3>5oo  of  these  buildings  were  reinspected  to  assure  that  the  recom 
mendations  made  in  the  original  inspections  were  complied  with. 

57,000  detail  improvements  were  incorporated  in  these  requirements ;  an< 
it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  they  have  all  been  complied  with  without  frictioi 
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to  date.  As  this  work  in  Philadelphia,  planned  and  initiated  as  above  described, 
progressed  we  found  much  valuable  data  and  experience  procurable  from  a 
fw  other  progressive  States  and  cities  in  the  country.  It  was  evident,  however, 
diat  the  great  bulk  of  the  country  was  scarcely  awake  to  the  known  means 
whereby  nation-wide  actual  progress  in  fire  waste  control  could  be  effected, 
and  only  touched  the  high  spots  in  their  solution  of  the  problem — ^and  these 
Eot  in  common.  As  the  cost  of  Insurance  is  admittedly  a  nation-wide  tax, 
bastd  on  the  average  of  the  total  fire  waste  of  property  and  associated  expenses 
and  profits  (not  including  the  cost  for  public  fire  protection),  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  nation-wide  reduction  of  fire  waste  if  the  insurance  cost  is  to  be 
reduced;  and  further  that  loss  of  life  and  health,  and  from  business  interruption 
arising  from  this  cause,  can  only  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  property  loss.  The 
"uited  States  Geological  Survey  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior),  1907, 
3'ietin  No.  418,  on  "The  Fire  Tax  and  Waste  of  Structural  Materials  in  the 
United  States";  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Incerwriters  during  the  past  five  years;  provide  the  best  summaries  of  this 
iastc;— which  is  now  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  annum,  or  including 
Lwdated  costs,  $450,000,000  per  annum — the  lower  figure  averaging  a  charge 
:$3.oo  per  capita  per  annum  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
"fflitr)',  distributed  throughout  everything  they  use  in  life. 

.\dmittedly  a  legally  enforced  policy  of  fire  prevention  and  protection 
ill  over  the  country  will  attack  the  source  of  fire  waste ;  and  would  save, 
2c«5rding  to  the  soundest  judgment,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  loss 
'  life  and  property  within  the  life  of  most  of  the  people  now  living.  This 
'  i*ie  most  important  avenue  of  improvement  in  life  and  property  loss  from 
■rt  and  of  reduction  in  insurance  cost.  The  further  possible  reduction  in 
'iurance  cost  derivable  from  lowering  their  expense  of  doing  business  by 
e'tction  of  the  ruling  extravagant  commissions  paid  for  selling  insurance  con- 
^^:ts  can  only  be  referred  to  here  now. 

Fire,  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  is  always  local  in  origin.  Under  our 
•':'veniniental  system  the  State  is  the  unit  of  local  control  and  can  in  turn 
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-s'Ji'ate  its  cities  and  country  districts ;  and  so  we  must  look  to  a  sum  total — 
"Titorm  as  nearly  as  may  be — of  State  action,  imposed  in  turn  over  all  of 

"Carea  of  each,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  American  fire  waste. 

^'?Tess  in  this  matter  in  a  few  States  and  cities  does  not  bring  reasonable 
''adequate  relief.  Large  and  wide  betterment  must  be  achieved  to  produce 
^"i  average  proper  reduction  in  life  and  property  waste,  and  in  the  cost  of 
^^nrance  and  public  fire  protection. 

With  this  experience,  and  these  views,  and  my  relation  to  the  present 
-cent  and  progressive  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  I  arranged 
"i^  Convention — ^to  gather  at  one  time  and  place  a  strong  representation 
•*  the  three  great  parties  to  this  problem,  viz : 
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1.  Representatives  of  National,  State  and  Municipal  governments. 

2.  Representatives  of  Insurance  buyers  in  the  aggregate  (civic,  labor 
and  business  associations). 

3.  Representatives  of  Insurance  sellers  in  the  aggregate  (Insurance 
Associations  and  Companies). 

The  program  and  tentative  resolutions  were — ^as  stated  before — formulated 
to  discuss  in  principle  every  element  entering  into  the  problem,  particularly 
from  the  practical  legislative  and  administrative  viewpoints.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  pass  this  in  review  before  as  wide  a  range  of  cooperative 
criticism — ^both  in  interest  and  geographically — as  was  able  to  participate  in 
the  Convention.  There  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Insurance  per- 
sonnel as  to  the  final  purpose  of  this  Convention,  but  this  doubt  was  solved 
to  their  satisfaction  as  is  indicated  by  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  correspondence  incorpo- 
rated in  the  program. 

The  proposed  papers  and  discussions  cover  the  five  main  physical  con- 
siderations as  to  fire  danger,  viz : 

Location,  Construction,  Protection,  Equipment  and  Occupancy,  in  proper 
logical  order — first  considered  individually  and  second  generically  (from  the 
community  standpoint),  in  each  case — this  accounting  for  the  first  ten  topics. 
The  remaining  five  topics  embrace  the  general  problems  affecting  the  foregoing. 

The  proposed  resolutions  were  intended  as  a  whole  to  constitute  the 
track  along  which  the  Convention  would  run,  by  defining  the  controlling 
principles  involved  seriatim,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  progressively  the 
ground  to  be  covered — ^so  as  to  result  in  an  effective  interweaving  of  the  whole 
without  discord,  gaping  or  overlapping.  The  modern  "Housing"  considera- 
tions must  be  held  in  full  view  in  all  such  work. 

The  necessity  for  strictly  limiting  the  time  and  scope  of  both  papers  and 
discussions  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  International  Congress  on  Fire 
Waste  held  in  London,  1903,  as  their  Chairman  definitely  pointed  out  when  it 
adjourned. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  these  resolutions  are  tentative  and  subject 
to  final  amendment  in  each  case  to  express  the  final  actual  views  of  the 
Convention.  The  terms  and  definitions  employed  were  intended  to  have  the 
usual  force  and  meaning  usually  employed  in  Insurance  matters.  Some  ol 
our  conferees  may  not  agree  on  these  points — ^as  for  example,  housing  experts 
who  would  take  the  word  "occupancy"  to  mean  a  far  larger  sum  of  considera- 
tions than  the  narrower  Insurance  definition  would  include. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all  the  propositions  submitted  may  be  allowec 
to  follow  reasonably  closely  the  path  adopted,  so  that  our  brief  time  (comparec 
with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  subject)  and  our  best  thought  will  b^ 
centered  on  a  frank  conference  on  the  essence  of  the  problem  before  us. 
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This  Convention  covers  a  large  project  and  high  aspirations  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  of  our  people.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  wide 
and  concerted  effort  in  new  form  to  control  fire  waste,  and  it  rests  with 
us  all  to  make  this  beginning  as  effective  and  instant  in  result  as  may  be 
possible. 

Has  not  the  time  come,  however,  for  the  National  Government  to  do  a 
great  service  to  the  country  by  collecting  the  total  studies  on  Fire  Waste, 
Prevention,  Protection  and  Insurance,  and  formulating  these  suggestions  and 
coDchisions  for  use  by  the  country  ? 

While  every  fire  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  sum  total  of  all  fires,  or  fire 
waste,  is  certainly  national  in  effect;  and  the  necessary  method  of  collecting 
this  tax  through  the  virtually  semi-public  function  of  Insurance  underwriting 
and  the  insurance  policy  contract  constitute  a  truly  national  problem  with 
us  at  this  time. 

I  quote  in  conclusion  on  this  point  from  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance 
Conmiission,  viz : 

"From  nearly  every  standpoint  fire  insurance  seems  to  be  interstate 
in  its  nature,  perhaps  more  nearly  so  than  any  other  business.  It  is  based 
upon  averages  and  distribution,  and  if  we  take  into  account  large  con- 
flagrations neither  average  nor  distribution  can  be  intelligently  applied 
within  the  limits  of  any  single  state." 

As  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  I  will  be  glad  if  Director 
Porter  will  take  the  chair  for  the  moment  so  that  we  may  use  the 
sufficient  time  at  our  disposal  for  any  frank  expressions  of  opinion 
about  it  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia 
takes  place  at  noon. 

Director  Porter:  Remember,  we  are  one  big  family,  and  don't 
hesitate  to  express  your  opinions,  because  it  is  only  in  the  frank  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  we  can  really  arrive  at  the  result  we  want  to  reach. 

(Waits  for  discussion  of  paper.     No  speakers.) 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  you  would  prefer  not  to  express 
your  opinion  at  this  time  on  so  intricate  a  paper.  These  subjects  will 
be  in  your  hands  later,  and  then  discussion  will  again  be  in  order. 

At  twelve  o'clock  to-day  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia  will 
give  an  exhibition  of  the  high-pressure  fire  system — the  first  in  the 
United  States.     It  can  be  viewed  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  Chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  visiting  chief  who  may  be  here.  You  may  get  in  touch 
with  him  in  Room  119. 

At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  first  business  session  of  the  Con- 
vention will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
those  here  will  be  present  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
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The  committee  having  this  meeting  in  charge  realizes  that  "all  work 
and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy;"  so  the  business  meetings  will  be 
interspersed  with  entertainment. 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  know  the  other,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  your  name  on  your  badge.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
registered  and  secured  badges  would  do  well  to  arrange  this  now. 

In  your  leisure  moments  there  are  many  things  in  Philadelphia  to 
see,  particularly  in  this  building;  and  all  wishing  to  secure  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  city  of  350,000  homes  may  do  so  by  taking  the  elevator  to  the 
top  of  the  City  Hall  tower.  The  City  Hall  is  open  at  any  time  to  accom- 
modate you  in  any  way  possible;  and  we  want  you  to  be  perfectly  at 
home.  We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  hospitable  city,  and  if  you 
find  in  your  going  around  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  the  mark  we 
want  you  to  "call  us  down"  and  tell  us  about  it,  and  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  for  you.     Will  Mr.  Evans  kindly  resume  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Evans:  If  we  meet  promptly  at  two  o'clock  we  may  have  a 
longer  discussion  of  papers  which  are  well  worth  while. 

In  a  Convention  of  this  sort  where  there  is  no  absolute  basis 
of  representation  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
can  be  measured  scientifically.  It  would  be  a  hardship  for  those  repre- 
senting the  city  of  New  York  to  vote  on  an  important  question  on  a 
parity  with  an  individual  concern  engaged  in  some  form  of  manufac- 
ture. We  are  trying  to  get  in  this  Convention  the  best  combined 
judgment  as  a  group. 

Something  over  300  acceptances  have  been  received  within  recent 
days,  and  more  will  probably  come  in  during  the  week.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  we  will  probably  have  a  large  attendance  from  the  different 
trade  and  business  associations  throughout  the  city,  particularly  because 
of  the  expected  visit  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  and  his 
address. 

If  there  are  no  other  points  at  present  I  will  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  two  o'clock  to  reconvene  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Adjourned. 
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Topic  1—   Location"   (Exposure  Hazard) 

Note. — Every  building,  and   its   contents  in  life  and  property,  must 
stand  on  some  finite,  geographical  spot;  and  carry  to,  and  receive  from,    * 
its  environing  property  measurable  fire   hazards — hence  this  fundamental 
unit  consideration. 

Mr.  Evans,  Chair fnan:  In  starting  the  afternoon  session  I  will  make 
a  brief  statement.  We  made  the  proposal  of  this  Convention  to  the 
Mayor  and  he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  its  being  called  on  the  part 
of  the  city;  but  the  city  had  no  funds,  or  means  of  obtaining  funds,  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  or  publishing  the  record.  In  view  of  being  able 
to  publish  the  record  of  these  proceedings  with  the  consent  of  the  city, 
and  the  S3mipathetic  cooperation  of  the  oflficers  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  we  issued  requests  to  something  like  a  thousand 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country  to  aid  this  plan  by  taking  paid  adver- 
tisements in  it.  We  had  estimated  between  300  and  400  pages  of  record, 
and  added  the  cost  of  the  advertising  section,  so  that  if  this  plan  had 
been  adopted  the  cost  of  the  books  would  have  been  about  50  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  We  had  planned  to  distribute  25,000  of  them  to 
libraries,  city  and  State  officials,  and  various  associations  having  interest 
in  the  subject.  We  have  now  been  asked  by  a  number  of  technical 
papers  for  copies  of  these  addresses,  but  have  felt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  they  should  not  be  released.  There  is  a  little  feeling,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  on  the  part  qi  some  of  these  journals  that  we  are  not 
quite  fair  to  them  in  the  matter ;  and  I  wish  to  state  to  you  all  the  cir- 
cimistances  in  this  connection.  The  proposal  in  respect  to  this  entire 
matter  was  that  whatever  money  was  received  would  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Convention  and  record — the  sources  of  income  to 
be  publicly  acknowledged  in  detail ;  and  any  residue  to  be  held  as  a  trust 
fund  for  carrying  on  a  National  Fire  Prevention  movement. 

I  have  no  excuses  whatever  to  offer  with  respect  to  this  proposal, 
and  you  now  have  all  the  facts. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program,  under  the  tentative  resolution 
announced,  is  by  Mr.  McDowell,  who  has  been  very  active  in  this  sort 
of  work  for  years.  

THE  "LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  REGULATION  OF  HAZARD  OF 

EXPOSURE  TO  FIRE" 

By  Mr.  William  Strite  McDowell,  Counsel  and  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Revision  of  the  Building  Laws  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

In  the  beginning  it  is  well  that  we  understand  that,  in  so  far  as  this 
paper  seeks  to  be  authoritative,  it  is  based  on  "the  law  of  the  land," 
which,  from  the  author's  viewpoint,  is  that  part  of  the  United  States 
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this  State  and  City;  and  finally  had  the  Pa.  State  Fire  Marshal  law  drafted 
(covering  the  essential  provisions  of  such  laws  in  other  States,  and  the  peculiar 
requirements — Constitutional  and  otherwise — necessary  for  this  State)  to  the 
best  judgment  of  all  concerned  and  interested  in  the  matter. 

We  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill;  and  a  substantially  satisfactory 
amendment  to  a  lil^e  bill  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  proposed  by  the  then 
administration. 

When  the  present  City  administration  of  Philadelphia  assumed  office  in 
the  Fall  of  191 1  I  interested  the  Mayor  and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  this  program ;  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  City  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  fire  control — in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Charles  A.  Hexamer, 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  Dr.  Jesse 
D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Phila.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  was 
submitted  March  16,  1912.  This  gave  a  picture  of  the  inadequate  care  for  the 
matter  then  existing,  with  all  the  deficiencies  and  confusions  and  tentative 
suggestions  of  the  cure. 

The  Mayor  then  appointed,  through  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  the 
"Fire  Prevention  Commission"  of  nine  members,  with  headquarters  in  the 
City  Hall,  which  entered  upon  its  active  work  November  25,  1912. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Commission  I  arranged  for  financing  it  privately 
and  established  a  salaried  personnel  to  conduct  its  work  as  a  business.  Our 
investigations  led  to  definite  conclusions  on  many  points — particularly  on 
legislation  and  administration.  We  reached  among  others  the  profound 
conviction  that  continued  inspection  of  property  throughout  the  city  was  an 
essential  for  effective  abatement  of  the  evil,  and  that  ample  time  and  force 
existed  in  the  paid  Fire  Department  to  supply  continuous  and  adequate 
inspection  service  to  this  end.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Administration 
and  put  into  effect  January  27th  with  six  firemen,  including  a  captain,  who 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  a  brief  study  of  such  methods  there.  This 
activity,  so  started,  gradually  grew  until  at  present  there  are  75  active 
firemen  inspecting  properties  on  a  definite  system.  A  special  detailed  paper 
on  this  subject,  comparing  it  with  like  activities  in  other  American  cities,  is 
in  process  of  preparation  for  incorporation  in  the  records  of  this  Convention. 

With  an  average  of  20  active  firemen  over  a  period  of  seven  months  the 
following  results  have  been  achieved  up  to  October  ist,  which  speak  for 
themselves : 

22,000  buildings  were  originally  inspected  and  reported  in  accord  with 
an  exact  system. 

13*500  of  these  buildings  were  reinspected  to  assure  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  original  inspections  were  complied  with. 

57,000  detail  improvements  were  incorporated  in  these  requirements;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  they  have  all  been  complied  with  without  friction 
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to  date.  As  this  work  in  Philadelphia,  pla'nned  and  initiated  as  above  described, 
progressed  we  found  much  valuable  data  and  experience  procurable  from  a 
few  other  progressive  States  and  cities  in  the  country.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  country  was  scarcely  awake  to  the  known  means 
whereby  nation-wide  actual  progress  in  fire  waste  control  could  be  effected, 
and  only  touched  the  high  spots  in  their  solution  of  the  problem — ^and  these 
not  in  common.  As  the  cost  of  Insurance  is  admittedly  a  nation-wide  tax, 
based  on  the  average  of  the  total  fire  waste  of  property  and  associated  expenses 
and  profits  (not  including  the  cost  for  public  fire  protection),  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  nation-wide  reduction  of  fire  waste  if  the  insurance  cost  is  to  be 
reduced ;  and  further  that  loss  of  life  and  health,  and  from  business  interruption 
arising  from  this  cause,  can  only  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  property  loss.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior),  1907, 
Bulletin  No.  418,  on  "The  Fire  Tax  and  Waste  of  Structural  Materials  in  the 
United  States" ;  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  during  the  past  five  years;  provide  the  best  summaries  of  this 
waste; — ^which  is  now  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  annum,  or  including 
associated  costs,  $450,000,000  per  annum — ^the  lower  figure  averaging  a  charge 
rf  $3.00  per  capita  per  annum  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Lountry,  distributed  throughout  everything  they  use  in  life. 

Admittedly  a  legally  enforced  policy  of  fire  prevention  and  protection 
all  over  the  country  will  attack  the  source  of  fire  waste;  and  would  save, 
according^  to  the  soundest  judgment,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  loss 
ia  life  and  property  within  the  life  of  most  of  the  people  now  living.  This 
is  tlie  most  important  avenue  of  improvement  in  life  and  property  loss  from 
fire,  and  of  reduction  in  insurance  cost.  The  further  possible  reduction  in 
insurance  cost  derivable  from  lowering  their  expense  of  doings  business  by 
reduction  of  the  ruling  extravagant  commissions  paid  for  selling  insurance  con- 
tracts can  only  be  referred  to  here  now. 

Fire,  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  is  always  local  in  origin.  Under  our 
'lovermnental  system  the  State  is  the  unit  of  local  control  and  can  in  turn 
reflate  its  cities  and  country  districts ;  and  so  we  must  look  to  a  sum  total — 
iniform  as  nearly  as  may  be — of  State  action,  imposed  in  turn  over  all  of 
^he  area  of  each,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  American  fire  waste. 
Progress  in  this  matter  in  a  few  States  and  cities  does  not  bring  reasonable 
ir  adequate  relief.  Large  and  wide  betterment  must  be  achieved  to  produce 
an  average  proper  reduction  in  life  and  property  waste,  and  in  the  cost  of 
insurance  and  public  fire  protection. 

With  this  experience,  and  these  views,  and  my  relation  to  the  present 
efficient  and  progressive  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  I  arranged 
:h:s  Convention — ^to  gather  at  one  time  and  place  a  strong  representation 
-f  the  three  great  parties  to  this  problem,  viz : 
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this  State  and  City;  and  finally  had  the  Pa.  State  Fire  Marshal  law  drafted 
(covering  the  essential  provisions  of  such  laws  in  other  States,  and  the  peculiar 
requirements — Constitutional  and  otherwise — necessary  for  this  State)  to  the 
best  judgment  of  all  concerned  and  interested  in  the  matter. 

We  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill;  and  a  substantially  satisfactory 
amendment  to  a  lil^e  bill  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  proposed  by  the  then 
administration. 

When  the  present  City  administration  of  Philadelphia  assumed  office  in 
the  Fall  of  191 1  I  interested  the  Mayor  and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  this  program ;  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  City  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  fire  control — in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Charles  A.  Hexamer, 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  Dr.  Jesse 
D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Phila.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  was 
submitted  March  16,  1912.  This  gave  a  picture  of  the  inadequate  care  for  the 
matter  then  existing,  with  all  the  deficiencies  and  confusions  and  tentative 
suggestions  of  the  cure. 

The  Mayor  then  appointed,  through  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  the 
"Fire  Prevention  Commission"  of  nine  members,  with  headquarters  in  the 
City  Hall,  which  entered  upon  its  active  work  November  25,  1912. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Commission  I  arranged  for  financing  it  privately 
and  established  a  salaried  personnel  to  conduct  its  work  as  a  business.  Our 
investigations  led  to  definite  conclusions  on  many  points — ^particularly  on 
legislation  and  administration.  We  reached  among  others  the  profound 
conviction  that  continued  inspection  of  property  throughout  the  city  was  an 
essential  for  effective  abatement  of  the  evil,  and  that  ample  time  and  force 
existed  in  the  paid  Fire  Department  to  supply  continuous  and  adequate 
inspection  service  to  this  end.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Administration 
and  put  into  effect  January  27th  with  six  firemen,  including  a  captain,  who 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  a  brief  study  of  such  methods  there.  This 
activity,  so  started,  gradually  grew  until  at  present  there  are  75  active 
firemen  inspecting  properties  on  a  definite  system.  A  special  detailed  paper 
on  this  subject,  comparing  it  with  like  activities  in  other  American  cities,  is 
in  process  of  preparation  for  incorporation  in  the  records  of  this  Convention. 

With  an  average  of  20  active  firemen  over  a  period  of  seven  months  the 
following  results  have  been  achieved  up  to  October  ist,  which  speak  for 
themselves : 

22,000  buildings  were  originally  inspected  and  reported  in  accord  with 
an  exact  system. 

13,500  of  these  buildings  were  reinspected  to  assure  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  original  inspections  were  complied  with. 

57,000  detail  improvements  were  incorporated  in  these  requirements;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  they  have  all  been  complied  with  without  friction 
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to  date.  As  this  work  in  Philadelphia,  pla'nned  and  initiated  as  above  described, 
progressed  we  found  much  valuable  data  and  experience  procurable  from  a 
few  other  progressive  States  and  cities  in  the  country.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  country  was  scarcely  awake  to  the  known  means 
whereby  nation-wide  actual  progress  in  fire  waste  control  could  be  effected, 
and  only  touched  the  high  spots  in  their  solution  of  the  problem — ^and  these 
not  in  conitnon.  As  the  cost  of  Insurance  is  admittedly  a  nation-wide  tax, 
based  on  the  average  of  the  total  fire  waste  of  property  and  associated  expenses 
and  profits  (not  including  the  cost  for  public  fire  protection),  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  nation-wide  reduction  of  fire  waste  if  the  insurance  cost  is  to  be 
reduced ;  and  further  that  loss  of  life  and  health,  and  from  business  interruption 
arising  from  this  cause,  can  only  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  property  loss.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior),  1907, 
Bulletin  No.  418,  on  "The  Fire  Tax  and  Waste  of  Structural  Materials  in  the 
United  States";  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  during  the  past  five  years;  provide  the  best  summaries  of  this 
waste; — ^which  is  now  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  annum,  or  including 
associated  costs,  $450,000,000  per  annum — the  lower  figure  averaging  a  charge 
-f  $3.00  per  capita  per  annum  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
LXiintr>%  distributed  throughout  everything  they  use  in  life. 

Admittedly  a  legally  enforced  policy  of  fire  prevention  and  protection 
all  over  the  country  will  attack  the  source  of  fire  waste;  and  would  save, 
according  to  the  soundest  judgment,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  loss 
in  bfe  and  property  within  the  life  of  most  of  the  people  now  living.  This 
3  the  most  important  avenue  of  improvement  in  life  and  property  loss  from 
nre,  and  of  reduction  in  insurance  cost.  The  further  possible  reduction  in 
•nsurance  cost  derivable  from  lowering  their  expense  of  doino^  business  by 
reduction  of  the  ruling  extravagant  commissions  paid  for  selling  insurance  con- 
tracts can  only  be  referred  to  here  now. 

Fire,  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  is  always  local  in  origin.  Under  our 
'lovcmmental  system  the  State  is  the  unit  of  local  control  and  can  in  turn 
regulate  its  cities  and  country  districts ;  and  so  we  must  look  to  a  sum  total — 
miform  as  nearly  as  may  be — of  State  action,  imposed  in  turn  over  all  of 
the  area  of  each,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  American  fire  waste. 
Progress  in  this  matter  in  a  few  States  and  cities  does  not  bring  reasonable 
T  adequate  relief.  Large  and  wide  betterment  must  be  achieved  to  produce 
an  average  proper  reduction  in  life  and  property  waste,  and  in  the  cost  of 
:nsurance  and  public  fire  protection. 

With  this  experience,  and  these  views,  and  my  relation  to  the  present 
efficient  and  progressive  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  I  arranged 
this  Convention — to  gather  at  one  time  and  place  a  strong  representation 
of  the  three  great  parties  to  this  problem,  viz : 
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1.  Representatives  of  National,  State  and  Municipal  governments. 

2.  Representatives  of  Insurance  buyers  in  the  aggregate  (civic,  labor 
and  business  associations). 

3.  Representatives  of  Insurance  sellers  in  the  aggregate  (Insurance 
Associations  and  Companies). 

The  program  and  tentative  resolutions  were — as  stated  before — formulated 
to  discuss  in  principle  every  element  entering  into  the  problem,  particularly 
from  the  practical  legislative  and  administrative  viewpoints.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  pass  this  in  review  before  as  wide  a  range  of  cooperative 
criticism — ^both  in  interest  and  geographically — as  was  able  to  participate  in 
the  Convention.  There  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Insurance  per- 
sonnel as  to  the  final  purpose  of  this  Convention,  but  this  doubt  was  solved 
to  their  satisfaction  as  is  indicated  by  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  correspondence  incorpo- 
rated in  the  program. 

The  proposed  papers  and  discussions  cover  the  five  main  physical  con- 
siderations as  to  fire  danger,  viz : 

Location,  Constrtiction,  Protection,  Equipment  and  Occupancy,  in  proper 
logical  order — first  considered  individually  and  second  generically  (from  the 
community  standpoint),  in  each  case — this  accounting  for  the  first  ten  topics. 
The  remaining  five  topics  embrace  the  general  problems  affecting  the  foregoing. 

The  proposed  resolutions  were  intended  as  a  whole  to  constitute  the 
track  along  which  the  Convention  would  run,  by  defining  the  controlling 
principles  involved  seriatim,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  progressively  the 
ground  to  be  covered — ^so  as  to  result  in  an  effective  interweaving  of  the  whole 
without  discord,  gaping  or  overlapping.  The  modern  "Housing"  considera- 
tions must  be  held  in  full  view  in  all  such  work. 

The  necessity  for  strictly  limiting  the  time  and  scope  of  both  papers  and 
discussions  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  International  Congress  on  Fire 
Waste  held  in  London,  1903,  as  their  Chairman  definitely  pointed  out  when  i1 
adjourned. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  these  resolutions  are  tentative  and  sub j  eel 
to  final  amendment  in  each  case  to  express  the  final  actual  views  of  the 
Convention.  The  terms  and  definitions  employed  were  intended  to  have  tli< 
usual  force  and  meaning  usually  employed  in  Insurance  matters.  Some  01 
our  conferees  may  not  agree  on  these  points — ^as  for  example,  housing  experts 
who  would  take  the  word  "occupancy"  to  mean  a  far  larger  sum  of  considera. 
tions  than  the  narrower  Insurance  definition  would  include. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all  the  propositions  submitted  may  be  allowc< 
to  follow  reasonably  closely  the  path  adopted,  so  that  our  brief  time  (compar^< 
with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  subject)  and  our  best  thought  will  l>^ 
centered  on  a  frank  conference  on  the  essence  of  the  problem  before  us. 
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This  Convention  covers  a  large  project  and  high  aspirations  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  of  our  people.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  wide 
and  concerted  effort  in  new  form  to  control  fire  waste,  and  it  rests  with 
us  all  to  make  this  beginning  as  effective  and  instant  in  result  as  may  be 
possible. 

Has  not  the  time  come,  however,  for  the  National  Government  to  do  a 
great  service  to  the  country  by  collecting  the  total  studies  on  Fire  Waste, 
Prevention,  Protection  and  Insurance,  and  formulating  these  suggestions  and 
conclusions  for  use  by  the  country  ? 

While  every  fire  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  sum  total  of  all  fires,  or  fire 
va^te,  is  certainly  national  in  effect ;  and  the  necessary  method  of  collecting 
this  tax  through  the  virtually  semi-public  function  of  Insurance  underwriting 
and  the  insurance  policy  contract  constitute  a  truly  national  problem  with 
OS  at  this  time. 

I  quote  in  conclusion  on  this  point  from  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance 
Coomission,  viz : 

"From  nearly  every  standpoint  fire  insurance  seems  to  be  interstate 
in  its  nature,  perhaps  more  nearly  so  than  any  other  business.  It  is  based 
upon  averages  and  distribution,  and  if  we  take  into  account  large  con- 
flagrations neither  average  nor  distribution  can  be  intelligently  applied 
wiSiin  the  limits  of  any  single  state." 

As  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  I  will  be  glad  if  Director 
Porter  will  take  the  chair  for  the  moment  so  that  we  may  use  the 
sufficient  time  at  our  disposal  for  any  frank  expressions  of  opinion 
about  it  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia 
takes  place  at  noon. 

Director  Porter:  Remember,  we  are  one  big  family,  and  don't 
iiesitate  to  express  your  opinions,  because  it  is  only  in  the  frank  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  we  can  really  arrive  at  the  result  we  want  to  reach. 

(Waits  for  discussion  of  paper.     No  speakers.) 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  you  would  prefer  not  to  express 
your  opinion  at  this  time  on  so  intricate  a  paper.  These  subjects  will 
be  in  your  hands  later,  and  then  discussion  will  again  be  in  order. 

At  twelve  o'clock  to-day  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia  will 
give  an  exhibition  of  the  high-pressure  fire  system — the  first  in  the 
Imted  States.    It  can  be  viewed  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  Chief  of  the  Riiladelphia  Fire  Department  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  visiting  chief  who  may  be  here.  You  may  get  in  touch 
with  him  in  Room  119. 

At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  first  business  session  of  the  Con- 
i^enticn  will  be  held  at  the  Bdlevue-Stratford,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
tbose  here  will  be  present  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
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The  committee  having  this  meeting  in  charge  realizes  that  "all  work 
and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy;"  so  the  business  meetings  will  be 
interspersed  with  entertainment. 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  know  the  other,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  your  name  on  your  badge.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
registered  and  secured  badges  would  do  well  to  arrange  this  now. 

In  your  leisure  moments  there  are  many  things  in  Philadelphia  to 
see,  particularly  in  this  building ;  and  all  wishing  to  secure  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  city  of  350,000  homes  may  do  so  by  taking  the  elevator  to  the 
top  of  the  City  Hall  tower.  The  City  Hall  is  open  at  any  time  to  accom- 
modate you  in  any  way  possible;  and  we  want  you  to  be  perfectly  at 
home.  We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  hospitable  city,  and  if  you 
find  in  your  going  around  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  the  mark  we 
want  you  to  "call  us  down"  and  tell  us  about  it,  and  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  for  you.     Will  Mr.  Evans  kindly  resume  the  Chair  ? 

Mr.  Evans:  If  we  meet  promptly  at  two  o'clock  we  may  have  a 
longer  discussion  of  papers  which  are  well  worth  while. 

In  a  Convention  of  this  sort  where  there  is  no  absolute  basis 
of  representation  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
can  be  measured  scientifically.  It  would  be  a  hardship  for  those  repre- 
senting the  city  of  New  York  to  vote  on  an  important  question  on  a 
parity  with  an  individual  concern  engaged  in  some  form  of  manufac- 
ture. We  are  trying  to  get  in  this  Convention  the  best  combined 
judgment  as  a  group. 

Something  over  300  acceptances  have  been  received  within  recent 
days,  and  more  will  probably  come  in  during  the  week.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  we  will  probably  have  a  large  attendance  from  the  different 
trade  and  business  associations  throughout  the  city,  particularly  because 
of  the  expected  visit  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  and  his 
address. 

If  there  are  no  other  points  at  present  I  will  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  two  o'clock  to  reconvene  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Adjourned. 
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FIRST  DAY,  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Topic  1— "Location"  (Exposure  Hazard) 

Note. — Every  buil(}ing,  and   its   contents  in  life  and  property,  must 
stand  on  some  finite,  geographical  spot;  and  carry  to,  and  receive  from,    * 
its   environing  property  measurable  fire  hazards — hence  this  fundamental 
unit  consideration. 

Mr.  Evans,  Chairman:  In  starting  the  afternoon  session  I  will  make 
a  brief  statement.  We  made  the  proposal  of  this  Convention  to  the 
Mayor  and  he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  its  being  called  on  the  part 
of  the  city ;  but  the  city  had  no  funds,  or  means  of  obtaining  funds,  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  or  publishing  the  record.  In  view  of  being  able 
to  publish  the  record  of  these  proceedings  with  the  consent  of  the  city, 
and  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  we  issued  requests  to  something  like  a  thousand 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country  to  aid  this  plan  by  taking  paid  adver- 
tisements in  it.  We  had  estimated  between  300  and  400  pages  of  record, 
aad  added  the  cost  of  the  advertising  section,  so  that  if  this  plan  had 
been  adopted  the  cost  of  the  books  would  have  been  about  50  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  We  had  planned  to  distribute  25,000  of  them  to 
libraries,  city  and  State  officials,  and  various  associations  having  interest 
in  the  subject.  We  have  now  been  asked  by  a  number  of  technical 
papers  for  copies  of  these  addresses,  but  have  felt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  they  should  not  be  released.  There  is  a  little  feeling,  I  am 
rnclined  to  think,  on  the  part  Qi  some  of  these  journals  that  we  are  not 
quite  fair  to  them  in  the  matter ;  and  I  wish  to  state  to  you  all  the  cir- 
cnmstances  in  this  connection.  The  proposal  in  respect  to  this  entire 
matter  was  that  whatever  money  was  received  would  be  used  exclusively 
lot  the  expenses  of  the  Convention  and  record — the  sources  of  income  to 
V»e  publicly  acknowledged  in  detail ;  and  any  residue  to  be  held  as  a  tnist 
fimd  for  carrying  on  a  National  Fire  Prevention  movement. 

I  have  no  excuses  whatever  to  offer  with  respect  to  this  proposal, 
and  vou  now  have  all  the  facts. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program,  under  the  tentative  resolution 
amounced,  is  by  Mr.  McDowell,  who  has  been  very  active  in  this  sort 
of  work  for  years.  

THE  "LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  REGULATION  OF  HAZARD  OF 

EXPOSURE  TO  FIRE" 

By  Mr.  William  Strite  McDowell,  Counsel  and  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
nrission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Building  Lav^s  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

In  the  b^inning  it  is  well  that  we  understand  that,  in  so  far  as  this 
japcr  seeks  to  be  authoritative,  it  is  based  on  "the  law  of  the  land," 
which,  from  the  author's  viewpoint,  is  that  part  of  the  United  States 
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within  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania.  While  the  appellate  courts  of  all 
States  may  not  agree  with  the  opinions  here  expressed,  we  shall  endeavor 
not  to  wander  from  the  line  of  decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 
'  Civilization  imposes  burdens;  however  it  also  distributes  the  load; 
and  each  of  us  is  bearing  a  part  of  the  financial  loss  due  to  city-wide 
conflagrations,  whether  in  San  Francisco  or  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  if  we 
have  to  pay  the  tax  we  ought  to  know  at  least  why  it  is  imposed. 

We  know  that  every  fire  has  its  origin  in  some  particular  spot.  For 
a  brief  time  it  may  be  well  localized.  If  not  controlled  it  may  soon 
spread  and  become  general  in  a  distant  vicinity,  and  the  damage  to  be 
suffered  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  its  efnvirons.  Mrs. 
0*Leary*s  cow  found  with  her  foot  a  lighted  lantern  in  a  particular  spot 
and  that  was  the  identical  place  where  Chicago  began  to  burn,  while  if 
Mrs.  Dumbaugh's  cow  had  had  a  similar  experience  in  her  barn  in 
Cold  Springs  township,  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  not  more  than 
twenty-nine  souls  would  have  been  endangered  if  the  flames  had  swept 
over  the  entire  township. 

A  fire  due  to  spontaneous  combustion  always  occurs  at  a  given  place 
where  the  conditions  produce  the  result,  and  it  may  not  become  co- 
extensive with  a  blocH  or  even  an  entire  building.  When  produced  by 
an  incendiary  it  may  extend  immediately  over  an  entire  floor. 

Fires  may  be  accidental,  but  these  preclude  design  or  habit  and  refer 
to  a  definite  point,  and  not  to  a  chain  of  circumstances  which  might 
have  occurred  at  any  place. 

At  common  law,  though  a  man  by  accident  set  fire  to  his  own 
property  and  thereby  burned  his  neighbor's  house,  he  was  liable  for  the 
damage  done  even  though  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  act  of  his 
child,  servant,  employee  or  agent.  However,  by  the  statute  of  6th  Anne 
(1707)  he  was  relieved  from  liability  for  the  negligence  or  unauthorized 
act  of  his  agent,  servant  or  employee,  as  it  came  to  be  considered  that 
the  loss  of  his  own  property  was  a  sufficient  punishment. 

In  the  time  of  Blackstone  the  law  was  changed  by  relieving  a  party 
from  liability  for  accidental  fire,  whether  it  was  the  result  of  his  own 
act  or  that  of  his  servant,  agent  or  employee;  and  such  is  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  only  liable  where  the  fire  is  the  direct  or  proximate 
result  of  his  own  intentional  and  negligent  act  or  that  of  his  servant, 
agent  or  employee. 

•  Negligence  is  defined  as  "absence  of  care  under  the  circumstances." 
In  case  of  a  tenant  under  a  lease  containing  a  covenant  to  repair,  the 
tenant  is  bound  to  reconstruct  the  building  on  the  demised  premises 
whether  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  same  be  due  to  an  accidental  cause, 
his  own  negligence,  or  the  negligence  of  others.  However,  under  the 
form  of  lease  now  in  general  use  the  tenant  is  only  liable  for  ordinary 
repairs,  and  in  case  of  destruction  by  fire  may  be  held  for  the  rent  for 
the  balance  of  the  term. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Code  Napoleon  now  in  force  in  France,  "the 
tenant  is  responsible  for  fire  on  his  own  premises  unless  he  can  prove 
that  the  fire  was  caused  by  something  beyond  his  control,  by  some  fault 
in  the  building,  or  that  the  fire  was  communicated  by  flames  from 
another  building.     If  there  are   a   number  of  tenants  they  arc  alike 
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responsible  unless  they  can  prove  that  the  fire  caught  in  the  apartment 
occupied  by  one  of  them,  in  which  case  that  one  alone  is  responsible; 
unless  some  of  them  prove  that  the  fire  did  not  begin  in  their  apartment, 
in  which  case  they  are  not  responsible." 

In  Berlin  every  landlord  is  compelled  to  insure  his  property,  even 
while  in  the  course  of  construction,  in  a  municipal  corporation  known 
as  the  City  Fire  Insurance  Association,  to  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
appraisers,  which  is  generally  equal  to  the  mortgageable"  value.  In  Bel- 
gium the  tenant  is  required  to  insure  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord,  and  in  the  event  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  building  the  in- 
demnity due  to  the  tenant  is  payable  to  the  owner  of  the  building  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  creditors. of  the  party  insured. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  France  there  is  a  presumption  of  negli- 
gence from  the  fact  of  the  fire,  and  the  placing  of  the  burden  in  this 
manner  causes  the  people  to  be  very  careful  to  prevent  fire.  The  thrifty 
ones  do  not  fail  to  have  all  such  liabilities  covered  by  insurance,  with 
the  result  that  the  insurance  rates  are  mere  fractions  of  ours.  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  American  States  there  is  no  such  presumption  of 
negligence  and  the  burden  of  proving  it  is  always  on  the  party  alleging 
negligence,  with  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  in  case  of  a  common 
carrier,  who  is  generally  considered  an  insurer. 

Whether  a  given  fire  is  due  to  negligence  or  not  is  a  fact  for  the 
jury  to  determine  in  any  well-litigated  case;  although  the  legislature,  by 
requiring  parties  to  conform  to  certain  necessary  regulations  to  prevent 
fire  or  in  default  thereof  render  inaflFective  their  defend  of  accident, 
could  reduce  the  annual  losses  to  a  large  degree. 

Fire  due  to  negligence  may  be  the  result  of  a  careless  habit  and 
thereby  more  often  recur,  and  the  doctrine  of  proximate  cause  has  in  our 
State  often  been  construed  to  exempt  parties  responsible  frcMm  liability 
where  in  other  States  they  would  be  legally  liable. 

The  remedy  must  be  locally  applied  if  the  great  fires  are  to  be  pre- 
vented as  the  building  police  enforce  the  Berlin  law  so  as  to  compel  safe 
and  fire-resistant  construction.  Our  local  authorities  must  secure  con- 
formity to  the  building  regulations  if  we  are  to  reduce  our  hazard. 

This  is  a  matter  of  State  regulation  and  the  State  may  by  its  legis- 
lature enact  the  laws  or  delegate  to  its  agent,  the  municipality,  power 
to  enact  ordinances,  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire;  and 
such  regulations  are  the  proper  subject  for  the  exercise  by  the  State  of 
its  undefinable  right  to  compel  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of  safety 
by  one  or  many  for  the  general  good  of  all,  known  as  the  "police  power," 
<>r.  as  stated  by  another,  "the  power  of  each  State  (exercised  directly  by 
its  legislature  or  through  its  municipalities)  for  the  suppression  or  regu- 
lation   of  whatever  is  injurious  to  the  peace,  health,  morality,  general 
intelligence  and  thrift  of  the  community  and  its  internal  safety";  and 
the  only  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the  authority  desired  are  the  prohibitions 
of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  as  declared  in  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania.     The  Federal  amendments  prohibit  either  the  State  or 
the  individual  from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  or  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
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use  without  just  compensation.  The  same  rights  are  reserved  by  the 
people  from  the  legislative  power  which  is  otherwise  vested  in  the 
general  assembly. 

Where  a  series  of  acts  become  a  public  nuisance,  such  as  a  habit  of 
the  incendiary  or  continued  carelessness  resulting  in  frequent  fire,  the 
private  individual  who  is  aggrieved  thereby  has  a  legal  right  to  abate  it, 
even  though  the  same  power  be  vested  in  proper  municipal  or  State 
officers  who  could  with  less  doubt  of  authority  proceed  to  abate  the  same 
in  accordance  with  legislative  sanction  previously  given.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  continual  threat  of  injury  to  property  is  itself  such  an 
injury  as  gives  rise  to  an  action  at  law  to  prevent  it. 

The  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  a  person  has  only  the  right 
to  use  his  own  property  to  the  extent  that  he  does  not  thereby  injure 
that  of  his  neighbors,  has  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  law  been  a  fun- 
damental principle  with  respect  to  real  as  well  as  personal  property.  To 
this  it  was  attempted  to  attach  the  other  principle  "that  for  every  wrong 
there  is  a  remedy."  This,  however,  led  to  constant  litigation  arising  out 
of  the  fact  that  one  man's  property  may  be  injured  by  competition  spring- 
ing out  of  a  new  use  of  his  neighbor's  property,  as  where  the  ferryman's 
right  to  navigate  the  stream  was  rendered  valueless  by  another  construct- 
ing a  bridge  near  the  same  crossing.  Such  injuries,  while  vexatious, 
would  be  the  basis  of  innumerable  and  multifarious  actions  but  for  the 
other  principle  brought  into  common  use  concurrent  with  the  police 
power  of  "damage  without  injury."  The  last-mentioned  doctrine  has 
in  recent  years,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  appellate  courts,  justified 
or  relieved  from  damage  many  negligent  and  "grasping"  property  owners 
who  destroyed  their  neighbors*  property  in  order  to  develop  or  more 
economically  use  their  own  property.  Such  decisions  are  contrary  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law  and  violative  of  the  principles  of  sound 
equity. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "The  Supreme  Court  follows  the  election 
returns,"  and  our  justices  of  the  higher  courts  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  more  careful  to  protect  human  rights  than  the  right  of  prop- 
erty regardless,  of  human  rights,  and  in  construing  the  statutes  have 
considered  the  phrases  "against  the  public  policy"  and  "to  promote  the 
general  welfare"  as  integral  and  interdicting  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Human  life  is  concerned  with  practically  every  exposure  of  property 
to  the  risk  of  fire,  and  it  therefore  behooves  the  real  philanthroplist  to 
consider  in  a  serious  manner  the  life  hazard  of  fire  due  to  faulty  or 
negligent  construction  and  maintenance  of  real  property.  It  has  long  been 
held  that  great  conflagrations  come  within  the  terms  mentioned  by 
Blackstone  as  release  of  all  liabilities  for  damage,  to  wit,  "acts  of  God'* 
and  "the  public  enemy."  The  latter  may  now  be  held  to  apply  only  in 
time  of  actual  warfare,  while  the  former,  for  an  equally  good  reason, 
includes  only  earthquakes  and  lightning.  All  other  fires,  however 
occasioned,  are  due  to  preventable  causes. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  youngest  of  us  the  method  of  prevention 
of  the  ravages  of  some  of  the  common  and  deadly  diseases  has  been 
ascertained  and  effectively  applied,  where  less  than  half  a  century  ago 
such  ravages  were  called  "plagues"  and  included  within  the  term  "acts 
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of  God."  The  active  and  moving  cause  of  many  fires  listed  imder  the 
head  "causes  not  known"  are  now  within  the  ken  of  the  learned  investi- 
gator; and  certain  fundamental  causes  of  incendiarism  are  found  to  be 
financial  embarrassment,  crime  and  the  desire  to  hide  it,  hope  of  gain. 
and  subnormal  mentality.  All  other  causes  of  fire  come  within  the  scope 
of  negligence,  active  or  passive,  in  operation  or  construction.  As  the 
open  window  in  the  closed  and  unguarded  residence  is  an  invitation  to 
the  burglar,  so  is  the  large  insurance  policy  to  an  embarrassed  merchant. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  States  have  power  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  slaughter  houses,  laundries  and  powder  mills  in  certain  localities ;  and 
also  to  s^regate  certain  kinds  of  establishments  in  a  particular  part  of 
a  city,  though  the  owners  of  other  property  within  said  part  or  district 
are  damaged  by  having  their  property  located  within  the  boundaries 
thereof. 

Since  the  early  days  of  this  Commonwealth  regulations  prescribing 
fire  limits  in  boroughs  and  cities  within  which  wood  or  frame  buildings 
should  not  be  erected  have  been  held  to  be  valid ;  and  where  the  borough 
officials  tore  down  a  frame  building  erected  in  violation  of  an  ordinance 
forbidding  the  same,  our  Supreme  Court  has  relieved  said  officials  from 
all  liability  for  damage  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  acting  pursuant 
to  law  abating  a  public  nuisance.  But  where  the  borough  ordinance 
prohibited  the  erection  of  any  frame  buildings  within  the  corporate  limits 
it  has  been  held  that  said  ordinance  was  invalid  as  the  requirement  was 
unreasonable.  The  rule  is  that  "so  long  as  the  action  has  a  reasonable 
relation  to  the  power  belonging  to  the  local  legislature  and  is  not  so 
arbitrary  or  capricious  as  to  be  a  deprivation  of  due  process  of  law  it  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with." 

I  contend  that  an  ordinance  requiring  fire-resistant  construction  and 
defining  the  same  for  a  thickly  congested  part  of  the  city  would  be  valid, 
as  it  would  properly  be  included  within  the  police  power,  which  is  said 
to  be  "one  of  the  most  essential  powers/'  at  times  most  necessary,  and 
always  one  of  the  least  limitable  powers  of  government ;  "but  it  neces- 
sarily has  its  limits  and  must  stop  when  it  encounters  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Constitution." 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  within  a  building  the  use  of  automatic 
sprinklers  has  been  required  by  many  cities  where  a  large  and  unre- 
stricted floor  space  is  used  for  exhibition  or  storage  of  combustible 
niaterials,  or  that  said  space  be  divided  as  an  alternative  into  smaller 
r3(»ns  by  fire-resistant  partitions.  In  determining  the  legality  of  such 
requirements  a  classification  of  a  risk  is  necessary  and  "the  legislature  is 
permitted  to  take  a  reasonable  classification  and  before  the  court  can 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  its  sound  discretion  it  (the  court)  must 
be  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  fair  reason  for  the  law  that  would  not 
require  with  equal  force  its  extension  to  others  whom  it  leaves 
untouched."  Under  this  construction  a  law  fixing  the  width  of  entries 
to  certain  kinds  of  coal  mines  has  been  declared  constitutional. 

As  the  courts  have  construed  as  valid  building  regulations  requiring 
brick  walls  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fire  from  one  building  to  another, 
ft  would  seem  only  reasonable  and  a  fair  classification  if  it  required  that 
window  and  door  openings  on  narrow  streets  or  alleys  should  be  enclosed 
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by  fire-resistant  frames  and  sash  and  wireglass  (or  equal)  as  a  retarder 
of  the  spread  of  fire.  Some  cities  have  already  so  provided.  The  limit 
on  this  question  of  regulation  is  defined  by  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  "whether  there  is  a  taking  of  property  by  due  process  of  law/'  as  it 
has  been  held  that  the  limiting  of  the  height  of  buildings  or  the  fixing 
of  the  building  line  different  from  the  street  line  is  the  "taking  of  prop- 
erty" and  unconstitutional  unless  "provision  for  compensation  be  made." 
The  owner  receives  no  compensation  for  property  taken  under  the  police 
power,  except  the  general  good  to  the  public  and  to  all  the  property  in  the 
vicinity,  including  his  own,  and  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  "damage 
without  injury." 

Again  reverting  to  Blackstone  we  find  that  the  police  power  is 
"that  which  concerns  itself  with  due  regulation  and  domestic  order  of 
the  kingdom  whereby  the  individuals  of  the  State,  like  members  of  a 
well-governed  family,  are  bound  to  conform  their  general  behavior  to 
the  rules  of  propriety,  good  neighborhood  and  good  manners,  and  to  be 
decent,  industrious  and  not  offensive  in  their  stations." 

While  this  definition  has  not  been  resorted  to  as  describing  the  scope 
of  police  power,  yet  it  has  been  approved  with  respect  to  regulation  for 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  buildings  and  to  compel  the  making  of  certain 
improvements  and  maintaining  sanitary  conditions ;  and  as  to  what  extent 
such  requirements  are  legal  it  has  been  held,  "the  legislature  may  direct 
certain  improvements  shall  be  made  in  existing  houses  at  owner's 
expense  so  that  the  health  and  safety  of  the  occupants  and  of  the  public 
at  large  through  them  may  be  guarded."  The  improvement  or  work 
must  itself  be  reasonable,  proper  and  a  fair  exaction  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  exaction  must  only  be  reason- 
able when  compared  with  the  amount  of  work  of  the  character  of  the 
improvement  demanded.  "Within  this  reasonable  restriction  the  power 
of  the  State  may,  by  police  regulations,  so  direct  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  property  of  the  citizen  that  it  shall  not  prove  pernicious  to  his 
neighbors  or  the  public  generally." 

I  take  it  further  that  the  right  to  compel  an  owner  to  provide  auxiliary 
fire  apparatus  or  other  equipment  for  the  protection  of  the  life  of  his 
employees  or  the  public  which  may  be  endangered  by  n^lect  thereof 
(such  as  in  case  of  fire  escapes,  stairways,  aisles,  etc.)  stands  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  acts  of  a  legislature  requiring  houses  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  public  sewer;  and  the  test  to  be  applied  to  all  such 
regulations  is  that  "only  such  r^^lations  as  are  palpably  arbitrary  can 
be  set  aside  because  of  the  requirements  of  due  process  of  law  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  where  they  have  a  reasonable  relation  to  the 
subjectrmatter  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  say  that  they  are  beyond  the 
exercise  of  the  legitimate  power  of  legislation." 

As  a  final  proposition  I  submit  that  such  municipal  regulations 
as  reasonably  prevent  loss  of  property  by  fire,  and  where  the  cost  thereby 
imposed  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  property  or  the  benefit 
to  be  derived ;  or  where  they  are  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  loss 
of  life,  even  though  the  cost  appears  oppressive ;  that  such  requirements 
are  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  the  police  power;  and  so  long  as 
the  amount  exacted  is  not  unreasonable,  considering  the  character  of  the 
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work  required,  the  property  of  the  citizen  is  not  taken  in  any  constitu- 
ticmal  sense.  The  promotion  of  thrift  by  the  reduction  of  waste,  and  the 
observance  of  rules  to  prevent  accidental  fires,  are  two  of  the  objects  of 
government  which  pertain  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Evans:  As  stated  this  morning,  we  must  be  measurably 
mformal.  This  paper,  although  brought  up  under  the  relatively  narrow 
first  topic,  relates  to  general  legal  considerations  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  fire  hazard.  Will  you  make  comments  now  or  listen  to  the 
physical  paper  on  the  first  topic  first? 

Mr.  Guerin  (New  York  City)  :  I  suggest  that  we  comment  on  it 
now,  as  it  is  fresh  in  our  minds. 

Mr,   Evans:    Will  you  kindly  begin  the  discussion? 

Mr.  Guerin  :  I  find  the  total  sum  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau's  work  during  the  past  two  years  amounts  only  to  the 
local  execution  of  it.  This  paper  speaks  to  the  common  purpose  of 
enforcing^  fire-prevention  work,  and  I  therefore  commend  its  study  to 
\<m.  Your  object  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  actual  execution  of  the 
plans  you  devise. 

Mr.  Evans  :  We  are  very  glad  to  have  such  an  authoritative  opinion. 
Any  other  comments? 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cole  (Boston)  :  Did  I  understand  Mr.  McDowell 
to  say  that  the  police  power  did  not  include  the  power  of  limiting  the 
height  of  buildings? 

Mr.  McDowell:  Tliat  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  believe  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  decided 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  May  I  ask  what  was  the  cause  assigned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  refusing  to  limit  the  height  of 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  McDowell  :  The  reason  was  that  any  restriction  of  the  height 
of  buildings,  unless  necessary  for  public  health  or  safety,  is  a  public 
damage.     They  put  it  on  the  broad  ground  of  its  aesthetic  value. 

Mr.  Guerin:  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  building  was  a 
menace  to  safety  unless  certain  conditions  were  established  within  that 
building  to  offset  or  overcome  the  handicap  of  excessive  height,  would 
?iiat  not  be  an  enforceable  condition?  In  other  words,  could  you  not 
bring  in  the  consideration  that  in  case  any  building  constituted  an  abuse 
bv  virtue  of  rising  to  such  height  as  to  render  practically  of  no  avail  the 
assistance  of  the  fire  department  for  prompt  relief  in  case  of  fire,  such  a 
building  could  be  compelled  to  provide  within  its  own  four  walls  every 
element  necessary  for  the  people  within  that  building  to  escape  in  safety  ? 
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Mr.  McDowell:  Yes;  but  you  must  have  the  public  health  or 
safety  threatened  in  order  to  make  or  enforce  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  But  would  not  such  conditions  in  fact  afford  proper 
legal  reason  to  compel  each  building  to  have  such  a  measure  of  protection 
within  its  own  four  walls  that  every  person  within  that  building  would 
not  need  assistance  from  exterior  sources  in  case  of  fire? 

Mr.  McDowell:     I  would  say  that  would  be  a  self -executing  law. 

Mr.  Guerin  :     We  are  working  on  that  basis  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Goddard  (Boston)  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  McDowell  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  it  is  a  very  common  provision  of  building  codes  in  many 
States  that  the  height  of  a  building  shall  not  be  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  times  the  width  of  the  street  on  which  it  is  placed ;  and  if  it 
is  not  a  further  fact  that  such  limit  on  the  height  of  buildings  is  con- 
sidered within  the  pohce  power  with  no  damages  accruing;  and,  there- 
fore, if  it  is  not  true  that  the  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  otherwise  was  a  peculiar  case  rather  than  a  common 
case,  and  that  it  does  not  really  apply  to  limiting  the  height  of  buildings 
but  to  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  for  certain  reasons — aesthetic  rea- 
sons and  not  reasons  of  public  health,  morals  or  safety  ?  We  should  not 
feel,  I  take  it,  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  had  a  bearing  on  all 
municipal  ordinances  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  on  account  of  firf^, 
health,  or  moral  danger  that  we  have  in  our  tenement  districts,  anu, 
therefore,  unduly  limits  what  reasonable  restrictions  may  be  made.  Was 
not  the  case  above  cited  a  unique  case  rather  than  a  general  decision  ? 

Mr.  McDowell:  I  might  answer  by  asking  on  what  basis  would 
you  limit  the  building  to  be  a  certain  proportion  of  the  width  of  the 
street?    What  reason  would  you  give  the  court? 

Mr.  Goddard:  I  was  talking  recently  with  a  lady  whose  husband 
is  interested  in  all  social  welfare.  She  said  that  in  Paris  a  building 
cannot  be  higher  than  the  width  of  the  street,  and  she  believed  that 
any  municipality  that  allows  a  building  to  be  two  and  a  half  times  the 
width  of  the  street  cuts  off  the  light  and  sunshine  and  therefore  the 
health  of  the  occupants  of  the  two  or  thfee  lower  stories ;  and  therefore 
permits  a  very  serious  detriment  to  the  public  health. 

Mr.  McDowell:  I  would  say,  if  you  could  demonstrate  to  thei 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  height  of  "skyscrapers"  would 
be  a  detriment  to  health,  they  would  agree  about  using  the  police  power 
to  limit  such  height.  But,  unless  there  is  some  data  to  show  that  thei 
tenants  in,  say,  the  first  five  stories  of  a  twenty-five-story  building  enjoy 
a  different  kind  of  health  than  the  tenants  in  the  last  five  stories,  I  ami 
afraid  they  would  not  agree  with  us ;  and  that  if  we  look  for  regulation; 
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along  that  line  we  should  prepare  at  once  to  collect  data  to  satisfy  the 
courts  in  order  to  adjust  the  question. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Killam  (Boston)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
it  is  feasible  for  those  making  building  laws  to  provide  for  the  installa- 
tion of  automatic  sprinklers  generally. 

Mr.  McDowell:  Such  regulations  are  formulated,  I  believe,  on 
the  basis  of  unrestricted  floor  space.  Whenever  the  unrestricted  floor 
space  exceeds  a  certain  area  you  must  have  sprinklers;  and  in  certain 
classes  of  buildings  it  is  twenty  thousand  feet — I  believe  in  Chicago  it  is 
something  like  twenty  thousand  feet — running  down  to  the  ordinary  type 
of  construction  where  it  is  limited  to  five  thousand  feet.  Either  you 
must  have  automatic  sprinklers  or  else  equivalent  fire  apparatus — it  is  an 
alternative  of  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Killam  :  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  possible 
to  require  that  in  certain  congested  parts  of  the  city  there  must  be  a 
certain  zone  system  of  sprinklers. 

Mr.  McDoweix:  I  would  say  that  would  come  under  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  fire  district,  as  we  call  it;  but  I  believe  that  in  New 
York  they  have  districts  in  which  buildings  cannot  be  built  of  combustible 
material  at  all.  In  this  State,  back  in  1790,  they  established  a  fire- 
building  limit,  and  the  laws  in  Pennsylvania  provide  that  it  is  within 
proper  police  power  in  cities  to  prevent  conflagration. 

Mr.  Evans:  Mr.  Killam  is  asking  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects.  In  this  city  and  in  St.  Louis,  I  believe, 
there  are  requirements  that  certain  areas  of  theaters  and  certain  admin- 
istrative areas  of  hotels  shall  be  sprinkled.  I  think  Mr.  Guerin  would 
have  complete  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  New  York  recently. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  The  fire  commissioner  has  held  that  in  theaters, 
schools,  lodging  houses,  and  buildings  of  a  like  nature,  sprinkler  systems 
must  be  installed,  under  the  head  of  "Fire  Extinguishing  Equipment;" 
and  it  went  through  their  court — ^the  Court  of  Police.  Also,  the  New 
York  Building  Code  requires  the  installation  of  standpipes  in  basements. 

Mr.  a.  L.  Barstow  (Rochester,  N.  Y.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
last  speaker  if  the  mercantile  establishments  were  excluded  from  the  case 
in  the  New  York  courts. 

Mr.  Guerin:  The  New  York  courts  were  more  concerned  about 
factories,  and  it  was  this  class  of  buildings  that  constituted  most  of  the 
cases  coming  before  them;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  covered  all  classes  of  establishments.  I  quote  the  case  of 
Chrisman  vs.  The  Fire  Commissioner,  about  four  years  ago.  The  court 
held  that  where  the  condition  was  such  that  a  large  amount  of  inflam- 
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mable  material  was  exposed,  and  the  possibility  of  fire  was  apparent,  or 
fire  had  occurred,  or  might  occur  within  reasonable  probability,  the  fire 
commissioner  could  act.  

Note. — Re  "Legal  Authority  to  Require  Automatic  Sprinklers  in 

Factory  Buildings,"  New  York  City 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  First  Department,  February,  1914,  terra ;  in  the  case  of  Charles  Kaye, 
Appellant  vs.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respondent,  rendered 
the  following  decision  in  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  of  the  City  of  New  York,  convicting  defendant  of  a  misdemeanor, 
viz: 

Where  the  owner  of  a  factory  building  in  the  City  of  New  York 
neglects  or  refuses  to  obey  an  order  of  the  fire  commissioner,  issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  775  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  section  773  of  the  charter. 

Automatic  sprinklers  are  included  among  the  fire  extinguishing  appli- 
ances which  owners  may  be  required  to  provide  in  their  manufactories 
under  an  ordinance  of  December  19,  1911. 

The  discretionary  power  conferred  upon  the  fire  commissioner  by  the 
ordinance  of  December  19,  1911,  respecting  the  installation  of  automatic 
sprinklers  in  factory  buildings,  was  not  abrogated  by  section  83b  of 
the  Labor  Law,  enacted  by  chapter  332,  Laws  of  1912,  except  in  respect  of 
buildings  "over  seven  stories  or  over  ninety  feet  in  height,  in  which  wooden 
floor  or  wooden  trim  is  used  and  more  than  two  hundred  people  are 
regularly  employed  above  the  seventh  floor,  or  more  than  ninety  feet  above 
the  ground  level  of  such  building." 


Mr.  Evans:  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Ballinger's  paper  on  the 
physical  phases  of  this  topic. 

"PHYSICAL  PHASES   OF  EXPOSURE   HAZARD" 
By  Mr.  Walter  F.  Ballinger,  Engineer  and  Architect,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  the  following  classification  I  am  according  with  the  Philadelphia 
building  laws. 

In  preparing  this  paper  I  had  in  mind  principally  business  and  manu- 
facturing buildings,  because  these  are  usually  subject  to  the  greatest  fire 
hazard  and  because  the  principles  laid  down  will  be,  very  largely, 
applicable  to  other  classes  of  buildings,  such  as  schools,  institutional  build- 
ings, or  even  dwellings.  Theaters  are  largely  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms  and  details,  merely 
mentioning  the  general  principles  involved. 

The  location  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  business  and  its 
requirements  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  material,  transportation, 
distribution-  or  sale  of  product.  Retail  businesses  in  cities  must  neces- 
sarily be  most  subject  to  exposure  by  neighboring  buildings  in  order  to 
be  convenient  to  purchasers.  This  likewise  applies  to  wholesale  busi- 
nesses, usually  located  in  congested  parts  of  cities.  Manufacturing  of 
certain  kinds  requires  the  plant  to  be  close  to  the  distributers,  wholesale 
and  retail ;  in  which  case  they  also  must  be  in  congested  centers.  Manu- 
facturers of  more  staple  products  may  be  in  isolated  locations  not  subject 
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to  outside  exposure  hazard.     Some  of  the  factors  which  determine  the 
location  of  a  manufacturing  plant,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  are : 

Convenience  to  operatives,  to  lines  of  transportation,  to  raw 
materials,  to  water  supply. 

Sewage  disposal. 

Cost  of  ground. 

Taxes. 

Police  protection. 

Laws. 
These  requirements  differ  so  much  for  various  industries  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  that  would  apply  to  all  cases.  Other 
conditions  being  equal  it  is  preferable  to  choose  a  location  where  the 
exposure  hazard  is  small  or  entirely  eliminated.  Some  of  the  hazards 
which  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  are  proximity  to 

Lumber  yards. 

Wood-working  factories  or  shops,  unless  fireproofed  and  thor- 
oughly protected. 

Stables. 

Frame  buildings  used  for  other  than  dwelling  houses. 

Garages,  unless  of  fireproof  construction. 

Cleaning  establishments,  or  other  places  where  volatile  oils  or 
explosives  are  used. 
Also  hazards  due  to  being  in  a  neighborhood  which  is  in  or  near  con- 
gested centers,  on  account  of  conflagration.    There  is  also  danger  from 
sparks  from  locomotives. 

Some  of  the  hazards  from  within  are: 

Open  stairs,  or  open  elevators. 

Open  light  courts,  or  other  shafts. 

These  form  flues  which  permit  fire  and  smoke  to  pass  quickly  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  stories  of  buildings. 

Poor  construction :  using  wood  joists  and  thin  flooring,  or  un- 
protected steel  work. 

Swinging  gas  jets. 

Defective  wiring  and  heating. 

Bad  housekeeping:  allowing  waste  or  rubbish  to  accumulate. 
(This,  in  addition  to  inviting  fire  from  accidental  causes, 
also  gives  opportunity  for  spontaneous  combustion.) 
Some  of  the  more  necessary  safeguards  for  buildings  for  manufac- 
turing and  business  purposes  are : 

Walls  and  floors  should  be  fire-resistant. 

There  should  be  no  openings  of  any  kind  through  the  floors 
where  fire  could  pass  from  one  floor  to  another. 

Where  openings  are  necessary  they  should  be  protected  by  fire 
doors,  preferably  automatic  closing. 

Stairs  should  be  enclosed  in  brick  or  concrete  walls  with  fire 
doors  (preferably  automatic  closing)  leading  to  the  several 
floors. 

All  freight  elevators  should  likewise  be  enclosed  in  brick  or 
concrete  walls  and  have  automatic  closing  doors. 
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Passenger  elevators  should  likewise  be  so  enclosed  unless 
enclosed  in  stair  wells  which  are  properly  protected. 

Interior  light  courts  in  buildings  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
Where  absolutely  necessary  tliey  should  be  protected  by 
automatic  windows  of  wireglass  with  substantial  metal 
frames.  The  metal  frames  may  be  either  hollow  sheet  metal 
type,  or  they  may  be  of  the  newer  sections  of  rolled  steel. 
These,  if  properly  supported  by  fireproof  muUions,  should 
resist  fire  as  long  as  the  wireglass  will  last. 

Certain  kinds  of  trimmings  put  on  walls  of  otherwise  fire- 
resistant  buildings  would  be  so  damaged  by  fire  that 
possibly  the  whole  wall  would  have  to  come  down. 

Similar  protection  should  be  provided  on  all  exterior  windows 
facing  any  exposure  hazard.  Metal  rolling  shutters,  held 
open  by  fusible  links,  also  provide  a  fair  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  exposed  window  openings. 

Fires  in  fire-resistant  buildings  have  been  known  to  break  through 
windows  in  either  of  the  types  of  metal  frames  above  mentioned  will 
fire  successfully  to  the  contents  of  each  of  the  upper  stories.  Wireglass 
windows  in  either  of  the  types  of  metal  frames  above  mentiond  will 
prevent  this.  In  existing  buildings  of  the  older  type  that  do  not  have  wire- 
glass  windows  and  metal  frames  a  measure  of  protection  may  be  obtained 
by  using  fire  shutters  made  of  wood  covered  with  tin,  with  proper  hard- 
ware. These  form  a  better  protection,  when  closed,  than  wireglass;  but 
there  is  danger  that  the  shutters  may  not  be  closed  when  a  fire  on  the 
outside  occurs,  and  there  is  no  time  to  close  them  (if  not  already  closed) 
if  a  fire  occurs  within. 

There  is  so  little  diflFerence  now  between  the  cost  of  fire-resistant 
construction  and  combustible  construction  that,  all  things  considered, 
the  former  is  usually  found  to  be  more  economical.  Some  of  these 
considerations  are: 

Lower  insurance  rates  on  building  and  contents. 
Less    depreciation    in    value — depreciation    being   due    to   two 
causes :  first,  natural  wear  and  tear ;  second,  obsolescence. 

A  thoroughly  up-to-date  building  does  not  become  obsolete  so  readily  as 
one  less  carefully  designed. 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  greater  amount  of  daylight  in  a  fire-resistive 
building  than  in  a  building  of  second  or  third  class  construction.  Lumber 
is  continually  getting  more  expensive,  whereas  fire-resistant  construc- 
tion, due  to  improvements  in  the  art,  is  less  expensive  than  formerly. 

Walls  should  be  designed  so  as  to  resist  fire,  and  the  necessarv 
trimmings  should  be  of  such  a  nature  and  so  placed  that  they  could  be 
renewed,  if  damaged,  without  demolishing  and  rebuilding  the  walls. 

In  non-fire-resistant  buildings  division  or  fire  walls  should  be  par- 
apeted at  least  three  feet  above  the  roof.  This  is  not  necessary  in  fire- 
resistant  buildings. 

Interior  fire  walls  should  be  provided  between  processes  of  unequal 
fire  hazard,  as  well  as  the  area  limited  by  the  introduction  of  fire  walls 
to  what  is  known  to  be  good  practice.     Our  Philadelphia  building  law 
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we  consider  as  good  practice  in  this  regard.  It  allows  five  thousand 
square  feet  of  area  in  a  third-class  building,  which  has  brick  walls  and 
joist  or  unprotected  steel  in  its  construction.  Fifteen  thousand  square 
feet  undivided  area  is  allowed  for  second-class  construction  which  has 
brick  walls  and  plank  and  timber  floor  construction,  avoiding  the  use  of 
joist;  and  for  first-class,  or  fire-resistant  construction,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand square  feet  area  is  allowed.  Concealed  spaces  should  be  avoided. 
,  Walls  should  be  either  sufficiently  thick  to  be  self-supporting  or  be 
braced  by  fire-resistant  floors.  Party  walls  or  walls  close  to  party  lines 
should  be  solid,  that  is,  without  openings  where  overlooking  roofs  of 
other  buildings,  unless  the  roofs  are  of  fire-resistant  construction. 

Parapets  on  all  exterior  walls  are  desirable  even  where  a  building  is 
fire-resistant,  as  they  form  screens  for  firemen  to  fight  fires  in  nearby 
structures. 

Remarks  herein  apply  particularly  to  new  structures.  The  question 
of  remedying  existing  structures  presents  more  obstacles,  both  physical 
and  legal.  AH  buildings  in  congested  areas  of  cities  should  be  of  fire- 
resistant  construction  and  sprinklered. 

Where  skylights  are  necessary  they  should  be  provided  with  protect- 
ing wire  screens. 

Probably  the  best  safeguard  against  fire  gaining  headway  is  the 
automatic  sprinkler.  A  building  properly  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers  and  having  an  ample  water  supply  from  at  least  two  sources, 
with  sufficient  pressure,  is  r^arded  as  a  fairly  safe  risk;  in  fact,  the 
contents  of  a  non-fire-resistant  building,  sprinklered,  are  usually  regarded 
as  a  better  risk  than  those  of  a  fire-resistant  building  not  sprinklered. 
A  fire-resistant  building  with  inflammable  contents  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  any  better  than  a  stove;  that  is,  to  remain  uninjured  while  the 
contents  are  consumed,  unless  means  of  extinguishing  the  fire  are  pro- 
vided, but  it  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  confine  the  fire  in  the  room'  in  which 
it  originates. 

An  open  sprinkler  system  over  the  windows  of  a  building  is  a  good 
protection  from  exposure  without,  as  by  this  means  a  water  curtain  can 
be  placed  between  the  building  and  the  neighboring  fire.  This  has 
IH-oved  eflfective  in  saving  many  buildings  from  fire  damage  from  outside 
exposure. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  differ  with  some  fire-prevention  engineers 
on  tlie  subject  of  window  openings,  as  some  of  them  advise  limiting  the 
areas  of  windows  in  any  wall — some  to  less  than  50%  and  some  to  less 
than  40%  of  the  area.  Of  course,  we  would  all  agree  that  a  wall 
without  any  windows  protects  against  fire  better  than  one  with  windows, 
and  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  glass  surface  the  greater  the  danger 
from  fire  from  without ;  but  architects  do  not  design  buildings  nor  owners 
pay  for  them  with  the  sole  object  of  keeping  out  fire.  We  must  admit 
the  daylight,  sunshine  and  air,  and  by  means  of  our  modern  construction 
we  are  able  to  get  light  to  the  interiors  of  wide  or  deep  buildings  by 
making  the  wall  piers  narrow,  the  lintels  flush  with  the  under  side  of 
the  floor  slab,  all  intervening  space  between  piers,  sills  and  lintels  as 
small  as  possible ;  and,  by  means  of  rolled  steel  sash,  bar  as  little  light 
as  possible  by  construction. 
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It  is  found  that  the  efficiency  of  a  manufacturing  plant  or  store  is 
increased  by  a  large  amount  of  daylight  and  air,  and  it  is  easy  to  close 
the  windows  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  air  when  too  severe,  and 
likewise  to  draw  the  curtains  to  shut  out  the  sunshine  when  too  warm 
or  too  strong,  but  if  we  do  not  have  the  window  area  we  cannot  make 
the  sunshine  or  air  when  we  want  it. 

At  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  Convention,  held  last  May  in  New  York,  the 
Committee  on  Fire-resistant  Construction  read  an  excellent  report  on  a 
suggested  model  building,  in  which  report  it  suggested  limiting  the  area 
of  the  openings,  and  also  that  the  lintels  be  at  least  twelve  inches  below 
the  ceiling.  Upon  my  inquiring  the  fire-prevention  reason  for  this  a 
member  of  the  committee  stated  that  if,  in  a  sprinklered  building,  the 
window  extends  to  the  ceiling  and  is  left  open  and  a  fire  occurs  near  the 
window,  the  cooling  effect,  of  the  air  on  the  sprinkler  would  delay,  for 
a  time,  the  operation  of  the  sprinkler ;  whereas,  if  the  hot  air  could  be 
kept  at  the  ceiling  until  the  sprinkler  should  operate  it  would  be  more 
effective.  This  I  recognized  as  a  good  reason,  but  I  still  contend  that  it 
is  frequently  desirable  to  have  the  windows  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible 
as  one  foot  of  light  at  the  ceiling  is  more  effective  than  three  feet  just 
above  the  window  sill  for  lighting  the  interior  of  a  building  over  the 
tops  of  machinery  and  piles  of  stock.  We  continue  to  design  our  build- 
ings with  the  lintels  turned  up  instead  of  down,  but  provide  one  row 
of  stationary  wireglass  windows  below  the  lintel,  having  the  window 
frames  of  metal,  glazed  with  wireglass.  Ventilating  panels  are  kept  one 
light  of  glass,  or  about  twenty  inches,  below  the  ceiling,  which  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose,  and  if  more  space  is  required  between  the  lintel 
and  the  sill  next  above,  it  is  preferable  to  raise  the  window  sill  rather 
than  to  lower  the  lintel. 

In  congested  districts  the  roofs  should  always  be  of  fire-resistant 
construction,  but  in  a  building  sufficiently  wide  to  require  interior 
columns  it  is  impractical  to  build  a  fire-resistant  roof  unless  the  floors 
under  it  are  likewise  of  fire-resistant  construction.  If  the  roof  itself 
is  not  of  fire-resistant  construction  at  least  the  roof  covering  should  be 
non-combustible. 

CostTs  a  factor  in  all  buildings,  and  where  fire-resistant  construction 
may  seem  to  be  impractical  because  of  the  increased  cost,  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  to  take  the  utmost  precautions  regarding  the  protection  of  roofs, 
windows,  skylights,  floor  openings,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fire 
from  without  or  its  ready  passage  from  one  floor  to  another. 

Encouragement  should  be  given,  both  by  building  codes  and  insurance 
rates,  in  cases  where  absolutely  the  best  construction  is  prohibited  by  the 
cost,  to  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  non-combustible  or  fire- 
resistive  construction  in  place  of  wood,  even  though  the  protection  thereby 
afforded  may  not  be  so  positive  as  if  the  best  known  materials  and 
methods  were  used.  For  instance,  cement  blocks  or  hollow  tile  for  par- 
titions are  preferable  to  wood-studded  partitions  and  likewise  are  pref- 
erable for  exterior  walls  of  the  lighter  class  of  buildings  where  frame 
might  otherwise  be  used.  Slate  or  asbestos  shingles  are  superior  to  wood 
shingles.     In  fact,  wood  shingles  form  a  gjeat  fire  hazard. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  if  the  exposure  hazard  were  pro- 
tected so  as  to  confine  fire  to  the  building  in  which  it  originates  the  fire 
waste  throughout  the  country  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  Evans:  Before  we  pass  to  remarks  on  this  paper  I  should 
like  to  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Robinson,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratory,  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Powell  Evans,  Chairman,  Oct.  9-1913. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

On  my  return  from  my  vacation  I  find  your  communication  of  Sept. 
3d  and  subsequent  circulars  in  relation  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  next  week.  This  matter  reaches-  me  entirely  too  late  to  give 
the  necessary  thought  to  the  paper  allotted  to  me  on  the  question  of 
exposure  hazard,  and  I  also  regret  that  pressure  of  matters  here  will 
make  it  impossible  to  attend  the  convention. 

Mr.  Merrill,  as  you  know,  expects  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  and 
with  the  work  in  its  present  condition  here  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
for  both  of  us  to  be  absent  at  the  same  time. 

The  subject  of  exposure  hazard,  as  you  have  indicated  in  your  sug- 
gested treatment,  is  a  broad  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  points  as  you  have  listed  them  will  probably  bring  out 
a  great  deal  of  value  along  lines  pertinent  to  the  resolution. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  regret  very  much  the  fact  that  things 
have  so  shaped  themselves  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  convention. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc., 

W.  C.  Robinson, 
Chief  Engineer. 

The  effort  was  to  get  a  joint  view  in  a  paper  of  this  character — ^a 
construction  engineer  at  one  end  and  an  insurance  engineer  at  the 
other.    The  meeting  is  now  open  for  remarks. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Robertson  (San  Francisco)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Ballinger's  paper  and  consider  it  of 
great  value.  I  was  also  extremely  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Killam  of  Boston, 
because,  gentlemen,  architects  don't  take  the  question  of  construction 
very  much  into  account,  according  to  my  experience,  and  it  is  a  very 
wholesome  sign  of  the  times  that  they  should  begin  to  do  so.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  buildings  so  that  a  fire 
within  them  cannot  come  out,  or  a  fire  from  without  get  in.  I  have 
seen  many  fires  that  have  gotten  away  from  the  fire  department,  and 
am  impressed  thoroughly  with  that  idea. 

The  fire  in  San  Francisco  was  one  of  that  description — ^uncontroUable 
because  a  large  main  bringing  water  into  the  city  was  broken  and  there 
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was  no  water,  and  no  pipe  except  along  the  wharf  from  the  fire  boats, 
for  which  there  were  not  enough.  It  was  only  by  means  of  large  bombs, 
and  finally  of  dynamite,  that  at  last  under  General  Funston  the  fire  was 
controlled.  But  the  necessity  for  fire-resistant  construction  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  way  the  fire  spread  laterally  from  one  building  to  another 
— ^with  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Had  the  building  construction  been  such 
as  commended  here  this  would  have  been  impossible. 

Take,  in  illustration,  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Building  in  San 
Francisco,  a  new  building  of  refractory  construction — concrete  construc- 
tion, and  everything  closed  except  one  door  in  a  yard  at  one  end  of  the 
building.  It  was  full  of  packing  material.  The  company  had  just  moved 
In  and  the  stuff  in  it  was  unpacked,  and  the  fire  came  in  from  one  door 
in  the  back  yard  of  that  building  and  burned  everything  in  it,  all  the 
shutters  being  closed.  Another  building  also,  an  electrical  concern,  full 
of  combustible  substances,  had  wireglass  and  concrete  construction,  and 
they  saved  everything  in  it,  because  the  fire  could  not  get  in. 

There  are  two  methods :  one,  that  of  applying  the  fire-fighting  appa- 
ratus, inside;  and  the  other  that  of  material  prevention,  by  means  of  fire- 
doors  and  shutters,  to  keep  it  out.  To  my  mind  the  better  method  is  that 
of  material  prevention — fire-resistant  walls  and  floors  and  some  shutters 
of  fire-resistant  construction.  It  is  impossible,  to  my  mind,  to  pass  an 
ordinance  and  compel  its  observance  except  in  large  cities.  In  small 
cities  it  is  very  likely  to  be  set  aside  when  occasion  offers,  because  they 
like  somebody  and  would  hate  to  put  him  to  the  expense,  or  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Therefore  it  seems  necessary  to  bring  into  existence 
the  "zone"  system  in  that  kind  of  locality  and  to  prevent  extra-hazardous 
kinds  of  business.     But  this,  I  presume,  is  under  another  subject. 

Mr.  Evans:    It  follows  this  subject  immediately. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Troth  (Camden,  N.  J.)  :  In  speaking  of  the  tinned 
shutter  being  better  fire  protection  than  wireglass,  is  it  not  likely  that 
the  tinned  shutter  alone  would  give  as  ample  protection  as  wireglass,  if 
anything  wrong  with  that  be  discovered? 

Mr.  Ballinger:  The  wireglass,  I  believe,  is  better  protection  be- 
cause it  is  more  easily  closed  in  case  of  fire.  I  did  not  take  up  the 
subject  of  dry-rotting  wood.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  right  wood 
in  a  tin-covered  shutter,  otherwise  the  wood,  rotting,  would  not  have  any 
properties  to  resist  fire;  for,  while  tin  prevents  the  fire  getting  at  the 
wood,  the  wood  does  the  resisting. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Whyler  (Cleveland)  :  Speaking  as  a  fireman,  I  have 
seen  buildings  on  fire  which  were  entirely  closed  by  iron  shutters;  and 
firemen  have  a  hard  time  getting  into  such  a  building.     One  building  in 
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particular,  I  remember,  burned  down  before  we  were  able  to  get  the 
shutters  off  and  get  into  the  building. 

I  think  wireglass  and  metal  frames  better  than  the  iron  shutters. 

Mr.  Edwin  Clark  (Philadelphia)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger  if  he  does  not  think  it  desirable  to  limit  the  area  of  windows  in  the 
building?  Has  any  test  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  wir^lass  and 
metal  frames  are  more  efficient  when  in  a  smaller  frame  ? 

Mr.  Balunger:  I  don't  know  what  test  has  been  made,  but  I 
know  that  certain  of  the  underwriting  companies  limit  the  size  of  the 
window  to  5'  x  9',  with  fire-resistant  mullions  and  imposts.  While  that 
may  be  an  arbitrary  size,  I  think  the  provision  a  wise  one.  I  don't  think 
the  ordinary  rolled  steel  sash  safe,  for  instance,  on  the  frames  such  as  we 
make  them — 10'  x  11'  or  12'  x  14' — without  any  fire  protecting  mullions 
that  would  offer  resistance  in  case  of  fire.  I  think  that  window  frame  or 
sash  might  buckle  or  fall  before  the  glass.  I  think  it  is  good  enough, 
however,  where  there  is  no  exposure  except  its  own,  to  prevent  fire  from 
carrying  from  one  floor  to  another.  There  are  degrees  of  fire  resistance 
which  I  think  should  be  applied  according  to  the  degree  of  the  hazard; 
and  where  the  windows  are  not  over  6'  wide  by  9'  high,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  need  the  whole  opening,  but  limit  the  unsupported  area  of  the 
sash  or  window  frame  to  that,  so  that  if  you  want  to  have  a  window 
15'  wide  (practically  three  windows),  have  intervening  fireproof  mul- 
lions; and  I  don't  believe  in  limiting  the  areas  of  windows.  I  think  we 
need  to  have  large  window  areas  if  we  have  large  buildings.  We  have 
buildings  now  100'  or  200'  wide — I  was  in  one  the  other  day  400'  long 
and  200'  wide.  They  should  get  light  into  the  interior  of  those  buildings, 
and  cannot  do  it  with  the  old-style,  small-sized  windows.  I  think  we  get 
a  reasonable  protection  and  much  light  by  the  method  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Clark  :  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point  in  these 
wireglass,  metal-framed  buildings.  Aren't  they  designed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  occupants  to  get  out  of  the  buildings?  And 
should  not  some  regulation  be  made  to  cover  that? 

Mr.  Balunger:  You  are  right  as  to  a  great  many  of  them.  If 
it  is  a  pivoted  sash  in  small  sections,  it  would  not  make  it  easy  for  people 
to  get  out.  In  a  building  we  recently  designed  in  New  York  the  owners 
brought  up  that  very  point,  and  to  overcome  it  we  made  the  metal  venti- 
lating panel  in  each  set  of  windows  the  size  of  two  lights  of  glass.  That 
would  allow  persons  to  get  out  easily  at  any  part  of  the  buildings.  I 
don't  think  that  the  rolled  steel  sash  necessarily  needs  to  be  pivoted. 
However,  I  say  "pivoted  and  balanced  tight"  where  the  upper  sash  hangs 
OQ  the  same  chain  as  the  lower  sash.    This  applies  also  to  the  double 
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pulley,  which  is  much  more  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  its  cost  pro- 
hibits its  use. 

Mr.  Guerin:  I  would  like  to  recite  an  experience  I  had  on  that 
point.  We  have  four  distinct  types  of  self-closing  wireglass  windows 
that  are  used  to  protect  from  exterior  fire  exposure.  You  can  lift  the 
window  and  walk  out,  or  if  the  fire  releases  the  releasing  device  you  can 
still  open  the  window  and  walk  out. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Stover  (New  Haven,  Conn.)  :  In  considering  the  use 
of  wireglass  for  insurance  protection  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  where  fire  is  severe  heat  could  radiate  through  the  glass  and  get 
into  the  inside  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Ballinger:  I  think  I  mentioned  the  open  sprinkler.  Where 
the  risk  is  great  I  should  put  in  both. 

Mr.  Stover  :    I  think  the  water  supply  has  not  always  been  properly 
considered.    Where  the  open  sprinklers  are  supplied  from  the  city  water  « 
mains  the  steamers  will  create  an  excessive  draught  on  the  main  and  there 
is  a  good  possibility  that  you  won't  get  water  through  the  open  sprinkler. 

Mr.  Cole:  I  might  mention  an  experience  we  had  in  Boston.  I 
got  the  opinion  of  fifteen  different  battalion  chiefs  comparing  wireglass 
windows  with  shutters.  Practically  all  the  chiefs  believed  in  the  wire- 
glass  window.  The  shutters,  they  believed,  were  good  for  outside  ex- 
posure but  for  inside  the  building  they  were  more  detriment  to  tlie  fire 
department  than  if  not  there.  One  style  of  shutter,  on  only  two  build- 
ings in  Boston,  can  be  operated  from  the  ground — ^you  can  open  the  shut- 
ters in  any  line  of  windows  above.  That  shutter,  the  battalion  chiefs 
agreed,  was  all  right 

Mr.  Lloyd  Middleton  (Memphis,  Tennessee) :  My  personal 
experience  in  fires  leads  me  to  think  that  the  fire  shutter  is  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter retardant  than  the  wireglass  window.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  our 
field  not  to  permit  shutters  on  openings  where  the  number  is  limited. 
If  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  or  more  window  openings  it  is  usually  the 
distinct  work  of  some  particular  man  to  close  these  shutters.  In  con- 
nection with  the  wireglass  windows  they  are  highly  effective  fire -stops; 
and  then  the  fire  bureau  having  jurisdiction  can  arrange  for  a  small 
fence  or  guards  in  back  of  the  windows  to  prevent  stock  from  catching 
fire  by  radiation. 

Mr.  Gorham  Dana  (Boston)  :  Before  leaving  the  topic  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  the  question  of  cement  blocks.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Bal- 
linger recommended  cement  blocks  as  not  the  best  type  of  construction 
but  superior  to  many  types.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  well-versed 
insurance  officials  who  have  little  faith  in  cement  blocks.    In  fact,  some 
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have  said  they  are  not  so  good  as  wooden  construction.  While  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  that,  I  would  say  that  cement  blocks  vary  greatly,  and 
the  poorer  makes  are  very  poor  building  material,  while  better  ones  are 
a  good  building  material  very  often.  It  would  be  well  to  qualify  that 
and  state  they  do  vary  greatly  in  quality. 

Mr.  Ballinger:  I  fully  agree  with  what  Mr.  Dana  says.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  hollow  tile,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be  an  advance 
if  we  could  bring  about  the  use  of  cement  blocks  or  hollow  tile  for 
exterior  walls  of  cheaper  dwelling  houses  in  places  where  otherwise  they 
might  build  of  frame.  I  think  it  an  advance  in  fire  protection  to 
encourage  their  use.  While  not  as  resistive  as  concrete  or  solid  brick, 
they  are  greatly  superior  to  wooden  construction. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  would  say  that  in  our  Philadelphia  city  testing 
laboratory  we  have  tested  concrete  blocks,  and  if  properly  cured  they 
are  good  fire-resisting  construction. 

Mr.  Evans:  Is  there  any  other  discussion?  (Pauses.)  If  not  we 
are  now  ready  for  your  judgment  as  to  the  tentative  resolution  that  was 
suggested  with  respect  to  this  topic.  Do  you  sustain  it  or  wish  to  modify 
it,  or  what  is  your  pleasure  ?    I  will  read  the  resolution  again. 

Mr.  Clark  moved  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  as  read.  Motion 
seconded  by  Fire  Marshal  Parkman,  of  Kansas;  and  unanimously 
carried.  

Resalution  Adopted  on  Topic  1 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that : 

Fire  is  always  local,  originating  from  a  definite  cause  in  a 
definite  property  on  a  definite  location;  hence  every  building — ^in 
reasonable  relation  to  its  size,  character,  use  and  the  congestion  of 
its  location — should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
fire  from  within  to  without  and  vice-versa." 
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Topic  2— "Zones  of  Danger" 

Note. — The  aggregate  unit  fire  exposure  becomes  Communal  fire 
exposure — Whence  the  consideration  next  in  order  of  groups  of  unit 
exposures. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  next  topic  is  No.  2 — "Zones  of  Danger,"  under 
the  tentative  resolution  announced.  Before  we  proceed  to  this  may  I 
interject  the  remark  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Fire  Prevention  Commission 
and  the  speaker  are  concerned,  we  have  nothing  but  the  deepest 
thanks  and  highest  praise  to  extend  to  all  those  who  have  helped  us 
with  these  papers.  As  I  am  trying  to  be  of  use  here  in  running  this 
Convention  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  rather  dodge  going  through  the 
formal  expression  of  thanks  as  each  paper  is  read ;  but  I  believe  the 
applause  after  each  paper  is  more  than  a  perfunctory  vote  of  thanks, 
and  unless  a  motion  is  made  we  will  consider  that  the  preparer  of  the. 
paper  is  deeply  thanked  in  each  case. 

This  topic  has  been  considered  from  two  viewpoints.  The  purpose 
in  first  asking  the  preparers  of  papers  was  to  get  a  joint  view,  but  the 
limits  of  time  have  made  it  impossible  to  go  through  that  amount  of 
correspondence.  So  we  have  taken  what  has  been  brought  to  us  and  I 
believe  it  is  measurably  better  than  if  we  had  followed  out  the  original 
plan. 

I  have  a  communication  from  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Weimer,  architect  and 
President  Pennsylvania  State  Building  Code  Commission,  about  the 
legality  of  establishing  fire  limits.  Therefore  it  is  very  pertinent  to  discuss 
a  subject  concerning  which  we  have  legal  authority  to  carry  proposals 
into  effect.  

Note.— i?e  "Legality  of  Ftce  Limits,  State  of  Pennsylvania" 
Dear  Sir:  October  6,  1913 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  3d,  in  which  you  ask  me  to  refer  you  to  the 
Pennsylvania  decision  holding  that  the  establishment  of  fire  limits  was  uncon- 
stitutional. I  cannot  immediately  refer  you  to  that  decision,  but  if  I  have 
time  in  the  next  few  days  I  will  look  it  up  for  you.  The  force  and  effect 
of  such  a  decision,  however,  has  been  overruled  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  establishment  of  fire  limits 
was  constitutional.    We  shall  govern  ourselves,  of  course,  by  this  later  decision. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Weimer 
■ — •  President 

Note.— "Lbgauty  of  Fire  Limits,  State  of  North  Carolina" 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  Fall  term,  1913,  in 
State  vs.  Lowing,  clearly  established  the  law  to  the  effect  that  the  building 
and  inspection  laws  of  the  State,  and  like  ordinances  of  cities  and  towns, 
must  be  obeyed.  

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Clark  will  now  address  you  first  on  this  topic : 
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"ZONES  OF  DANGER*'— 1 

By  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 

Department  of  Public  Safety,  Philadelphia 

The  topic  "Zones  of  Danger"  is  one  that  concerns  all  cities  every- 
where. All  property  destroyed  by  fire  is  irreparably  lost  to  the  world, 
and  every,  means  should  be  employed  that  will  tend  to  reduce  this 
loss.  A  man  may  lose  his  property,  but  this  is  but  another  man's 
gain;  but  the  loss  by  fire  is  complete;  much  more  so  than  by  any 
of  the  other  elements.  Wind  may  wreck  a  building  and,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  fire,  there  is  still  some  salvage.  An  earthquake  may  cause 
the  collapse  of  a  structure,  and  if  fire  is  not  present  something  still 
remains.  Floods  may  occur,  yet  the  property  loss  is  not  complete; 
but  fire  eliminates  everything. 

The  question  of  the  equable  right  of  the  community  to  protect  itself 
from  a  catastrophe  such  as  a  conflagration,  as  exemplified  in  the  Balti- 
more fire,  is  self-evident,  and  the  individual  gain  sought  in  the  attempt 
to  defeat  this  right  should  undoubtedly  be  nullified  by  incorporating  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  such  equable  rights.  A  building  code  requir- 
ing certain  classes  of  buildings  to  be  erected  of  fireprdbf  construction 
does  not  solve  the  problem  as  far  as  it  relates  to  zones  of  danger,  as 
many  classes  of  buildings  are  grouped  together  in  a  zone,  some  of  which 
may  be  required  to  be  fire-resistant  buildings  and  some  not  fire-resistant, 
thus  giving  rise  to  exposure  hazard.  Requiring  certain  classes  of  build- 
ings to  be  fire-resistant  does  protect  the  occupants  of  such  buildings  to 
a  certain  degree. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  uniform  class  of  construction  be  followed  in 
a  zone  to  produce  a  uniform  exposure  hazard.  Zones  of  danger  are 
created  by  congestion,  thus  increasing  the  valuation  per  acre  and  popula- 
tion per  acre.    There  are  four  conditions  that  may  exist : 

1.  Large  valuation  in  conjunction  with  large  population  per 
acre,  as  found  in  the  business  section  of  a  city ; 

2.  Large  valuation  with  small  population  per  acre,  as  shown 
in  the  fine  residential  section ; 

3.  Small  valuation  with  large  population  per  acre,  as  illustrated 
in  the  mill  and  tenement  districts ; 

4.  Small  valuation  coupled  with  small  population  per  acre,  as 
found  in  the  outlying  suburban  sections. 

Two  of  these  conditions  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  public,  viz :  large 
valuation  with  large  population,  and  small  valution  with  large  population. 

The  business  section  of  a  city  is  usually  the  congested  area.  Here 
the  valuation  and  population  reach  a  maximum.  This  section  constitutes 
a  zone  of  maximum  danger,  as  the  property  loss  would  be  the  greatest 
in  case  of  a  conflagration.  In  this  section  due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  class  of  buildings  as  far  as  it  relates  to  construction ;  narrow- 
ness of  streets;  adequate  water  supply;  the  protection  of  windows  and 
openings ;  battlement  walls ;  and  private  protection  in  general.  Hazardous 
industrial  pursuits  should  be  eliminated.  Explosives  containing  denitro 
benzole,  the  chief  compounds  being  roburite,  dynamite,  nitro-glycerine, 
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tonite,  melinite  and  gunpowder,  should  be  located  in  isolated  territory 
and  not  be  manufactured  or  stored  in  large  quantities  in  the  city  limits. 
The  manufacture  of  celluloid,  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  large 
quantities  of  moving  picture  films,  and  the  storage  of  acetylene  gas  above 
a  certain  quantity,  the  distillation  and  storage  of  large  quantities  of  gaso- 
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line,  benzine  and  kindred  volatile  oils  and  spirits,  should  all  be  confined 
to  the  suburban  district  with  a  low  population  per  acre  and  with  a  specified 
minimum  distance  from  property  lines.  In  addition,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  the  building  and  to  private  protec- 
tion. Volatile  oils  and  spirits  should  preferably  be  stored  in  underground 
reservoirs  or  tanks. 
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In  zones  of  danger  certain  and  definite  safeguards  should  be  thrown 
around  certain  occupations,  such  as  the  use  of  the  glue-pot  and  the 
ironing-board,  and  certain  forms  of  construction,  such  as  the  carry-oflf 
pipes  from  ranges  in  hotels  and  other  buildings,  and  the  setting  of  boilers 
and  ranges. 

The  garage  should  receive  careful  consideration  as  regards  its  con- 
struction and  the  amount  of  gasoline  and  manner  of  storing. 

In  zones  of  danger  with  small  valuation  and  large  population,  as 
illustrated  in  the  mill  and  tenement  section,  a  definite  form  of  con- 
struction with  adequate  private  protection  should  be  required.  In  the 
tenement  section  the  overcrowding  of  buildings  and  the  lack  of  the 
necessary  appreciation  of  the  danger  from  fire  necessitates  the  intro- 
duction of  private  protection  and  careful  periodical  inspection.  As  an 
illustration,  on  the  map  of  Philadelphia  as  prepared,  the  congested  area 
is  shown  as  a  belt  of  varying  width,  tmmber  one,  extending  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  River  and  embracing  all  that  section  lying 
between  Callowhill  and  Spruce  streets  east  of  Sixth  street,  and  between 
Vine  and  Walnut  streets  between  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  streets,  and 
between  Filbert  and  Chestnut  streets  west  of  Eighteenth  street.  This 
section  has  a  population  averaging  290  per  acre,  who  live  and  work  in 
the  district,  not  including  visitors,  and  a  valuation  averaging  $391,803 
per  acre. 

The  area  shown,  number  two  on  the  map,  indicates  the  prospective 
congested  area.  It  includes  the  territory  lying  south  of  Callowhill  street 
and  north  of  Vine  street  between  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  streets,  and  north 
of  Filbert  street  west  of  Eighteenth  street,  and  that  section  lying  between 
Walnut  and  Spruce  streets  between  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  streets  and 
between  Chestnut  and  Spruce  streets  west  of  Eighteenth  street. 

Considering  the  valuation  and  population  per  acre  in  the  above  two 
areas  it  would  be  advisable  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  other  than  fire- 
resistant  buildings  irrespective  of  their  height  or  size,  such  buildings  to 
have  proper  window-opening  protection  and  private  fire  protection  in 
the  form  of  sprinkler  systems,  standpipes,  fire  extinguishers  and  automatic 
fire  alarms,  together  with  efficient  public  service  with  ample  water  supply 
and  an  efficient  fire  department.  In  these  areas  all  specially  hazardous 
pursuits  should  be  eliminated.  The  creation  of  this  fire-resistant  belt 
would  divide  the  city  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers  into 
two  sections  and  prevent  a  great  conflagration,  which  might  start  in 
cither  section,  from  crossing  this  belt  into  the  other  section. 

The  area  shown,  number  three,  represents  a  low  valuation  with  a  large 
population  per  acre,  the  average  valuation  being  $48,843  and  a  population 
of  93  per  acre.  This  is  the  congested  mill  district.  All  buildings  erected 
in  this  territory  should  either  be  fire-resistant,  or  of  mill  construction 
with  adequate  private  fire  protection.  All  window  openings  in  this 
section  should  be  protected  with  wireglass  and  metal  frames. 

The  tenement  area  shown,  number  four,  has  an  average  valuation  of 
$68,817  per  acre,  with  a  population  of  206  per  acre.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  is  a  very  large  population,  and  in  order  to  safeguard  life  and  protect 
property  it  is  desirable  that  all  buildings  constructed  in  this  section  be 
of  &c-rcsistant  material.    Private  fire  protection  should  also  be  required, 
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The  section  shown,  number  live  on  the  map,  represents  the  congested 
frame  district  with  a  low  valuation,  averaging  $5783  per  acre,  and  a 
population  of  but  10  per  acre.  Bordering  on  the  fronts  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware  rivers  is  a  narrow — 5,  5,  5, — strip  showing  the  erection  of 
frame  buildings  on  the  water  fronts  of  these  two  rivers.  These  arc 
danger  zones  and  this  character  of  building  should  be  prohibited. 

The  relative  cost  of  a  building  with  brick  walls,  as  compared  with 
one  of  frame,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the 
total  cost  of  a  building,  and  a  step  will  be  taken  in  the  right  direction  if 
the  fire  limits  are  extended  to  the  city  limits.  Oak  Lane,  which  is  in 
the  Forty-second  Ward,  is  at  the  present  time  a  frame  district  and 
abounds  with  frame  buildings.  This  should  be  incorporated  in  the  fire 
limits  and  frame  buildings  prohibited. 

The  lire  limits  are  shown  by  dashes,  and  represent  the  area  within 
which  the  erection  of  frame  buildings  is  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of 
the  narrow  strip  bordering  on  the  fronts  of  the  two  rivers  as  shown 

0,   O,   u. 

The  city  limits  are  indicated  by  alternate  long  dashes  and  short 
dashes. 

The  metropolitan  area,  as  shown  upon  the  plans,  is  shown — 6,  6,  6, — . 
It  is  purely  a  suburban  section  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  Philadelphia 
from  a  conflagration  standpoint.  In  many  cities,  however,  the  metropoli- 
tan area  is  of  vital  importance;  and  where  such  metropolitan  area  is 
not  included  within  the  corporate  limits.  State  laws  should  be  drawn 
governing  the  erection  of  buildings  therein  uniform  witli  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  erection  of  buildings  within  the  city  limits.  Each  city  presents 
a  different  problem  and  undoubtedly  requires  a  different  solution,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  feasible  in  all  cases  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  construction  and  the  kind  of  protection  to  be  provided  on  the 
basis  of  valuation  and  population  per  acre.  But  where  land  valuations 
are  great  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  larger  buildings  must  be  erected  in 
order  to  provide  proper  returns  upon  the  cost  of  the  investment  and  the 
increased  taxes  due  to  such  land  valuation.  Such  increase  in  the  size  of 
buildings  must  of  necessity  produce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation in  such  section ;  and  in  connection  with  this  matter  I  would  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  legislative  enactment  which  would  require  that  all 
areas,  after  they  reach  a  valuation  of  $250,000  per  acre  and  a  population 
of  200  per  acre,  be  designated  as  fire-resistant  areas,  and  that  all  buildings 
thereafter  erected  therein  must  be  of  fire-resistant  construction  with 
adequate  private  and  public  means  for  protection  against  fire. 

Mr.  Evans:  Most  of  these  problems,  when  we  get  down  to  real 
work,  have  to  be  studied  on  the  spot  with  respect  to  their  definite  facts ; 
and  by  multiplying  carefully  studies  of  the  local  problem  in  each  case 
we  begin  to  build  up  a  curve,  so  to  speak,  which  is  a  definition  of  a 
sound  course  of  country-wide  action.  A  most  remarkable  series  of 
studies  involving  these  problems  has  been  made  in  recent  years  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  They  used  much  money,  experi- 
ence and  work,  and  their  findings  have  been  of  tuitold  value  and  benefit 
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to  this  country.  Mr.  Qark's  paper  is  a  study  of  local  conditions  here 
and  is  very  helpful  to  this  city. 

The  next  paper  on  this  subject  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Charles 
H-  Cole,  Fire  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Francis  R.  Bangs,  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Fire  Hazard  Commission,  both  of  Boston,  and  will  be  read 
by  the  former. 

Mr.  Cole  :  Before  I  read  our  paper  I  want  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission  and  its  Chairman 
for  the  great  work  they  have  done  in  bringing  together  so  many  repre- 
sentatives from  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  few  of  the  public 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  economic  question  of  fire  waste;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  in  view  of  this  great  fire  loss,  that  active,  energetic  and  aggres- 
sive men  have  been  hammering  at  this  question  for  many  years,  almost 
unaided.  And  now  I  believe  we  are  about  to  see  the  public  awaken  from 
its  lethargy.  Mr.  Clark  and  I  had  in  mind  the  same  proposition  as  to 
"Danger  Zones."  I  tried  to  figure  it  out  on  his  basis  of  population  and 
\'alue  per  area.  But  in  Boston  and  New  York  in  the  most  valuable  area 
there  is  almost  no  population;  and  in  Boston  particularly,  in  outlying 
districts  where  there  is  almost  no  value,  there  is  a  tremendous  population. 
So  Mr.  Bangs  and  I  abandoned  that  method  and  suggested  another  in 
this  paper.  This  is  primarily  for  discussion  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  the  various  views.  

"ZONES  OF  DANGER"— 2 
By  Messrs.  Chas.  H.  Cole  and  Francis  R.  Bangs,  of  Boston 

Since  the  Civil  War  our  losses  from  fire  have  been  seven  billions  of 
dollars,  the  cost  of  our  fire  departments  has  been  five  billions,  and  the  loss 
caused  by  the  interruption  to  business  two  billions — a  total  tribute  to  the 
Fire  Fiend  of  fourteen  billions  of  dollars  in  less  than  fifty  years.  This 
is  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  real  estate  value  of  the  great  city  of 
Xew  York,  fourteen  times  as  large  as  our  national  debt,  and  thirty-five 
times  as  great  as  the  cost  to  all  the  allied  nations  in  the  recent  Balkan 
wars.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  earnest  and  energetic 
men  have  been  hammering  away  at  this  question  until  it  now  appears 
that  the  public  is  finally  to  be  aroused  from  its  lethargy.  My  small  part 
in  this  Convention  was  to  prepare,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Francis  R. 
Bangs  of  Boston,  a  lawyer,  a  real  estate  trustee  and  expert,  and  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Hazard  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  a  paper 
on  the  subject:  "Populous  communities  should  be  divided  into  danp:er 
zones,  whereby  rules  as  to  the  presence,  form  and  use  of  property  may  be 
imposed  in  degrees  and  within  limits  proportioned  to  the  congestion  of 
life  and  property  in  any  unit  area,  present  and  prospective." 

In  aJl  municipalities  of  any  size  the  actual  danger  from  fire  is  greater 
in  some  sections  than  in  others,  depending  on  various  differences  in  the 
existing  conditions,  but  chiefly  upon  the  congestion  of  buildings  and  the 
character  of  their  use  or  occupancy. 
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Unless  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  mitigate  the  danger  by  means  of 
good  laws  relating  to  material,  construction  and  occupancy  of  build- 
ings, congested  districts  are  extremely  hazardous  from  the  standpoint  of 
danger  from  fire.  The  hazard  may  be  the  possibility  of  a  serious  prop- 
erty loss  in  a  few  large  buildings,  or  it  may  be  the  possibility  of  a 
conflagration  and  the  loss  of  many  buildings. 

A  dangerously  congested  area  may  belong  to  any  one  of  the  following 
classes : 

1.  Large  and  highly  valuable  office  buildings. 

2.  Wholesale  mercantile  buildings  with  their  valuable  contents. 

3.  Large  retail  stores  with  their  hundreds  of  employees  and  thou- 
sands of  customers  gathered  under  one  roof,  usually  with  insufficient 
mieans  of  egress  in  case  of  fire. 

4.  Loft  buildings  where  manufacturing  is  carried  on  with  numerous 
employees. 

5.  Dwelling  houses  converted  into  factories — in  their  new  use  far 
more  dangerous  from  fire  than  their  original  construction  contemplated — 
and  housing  many  more  people  than  the  architect  counted  on. 

6.  Business  hazardous  in  its  nature,  such  as  lumber  yards  and  coal 
pockets,  which  are  usually  found  on  the  waterfront;  grain  elevators, 
manufacturers  of  explosives,  railroad  yards,  oil  refineries,  garages,  etc. 

7.  Tenement  or  apartment  houses  where  many  families  dwell  under 
one  roof. 

8.  Finally,  the  congestion  of  wooden  construction  in  outlying 
districts. 

It  has  become  general  in  the  larger  municipalities  to  set  apart  dis- 
tricts within  which  special  precautions  against  fire  are  taken,  usually  by 
laying  down  certain  requirements  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the 
alteration  of  old  buildings,  limiting  the  height  of  buildings,  prescribing 
the  material  and  methods  of  construction,  and  under  certain  conditions 
requiring  the  installation  of  sprinklers,  standpipes,  or  other  fire-extinguish- 
ing apparatus ;  and  also  in  some  cases  limiting  the  use  to  which  buildings 
of  the  more  inflammable  nature  can  be  put  within  such  district. 

Conditions  vary,  of  course,  with  different  cities.  The  prescribed 
district  is  commonly  called  the  fire  limits,  and  divides  the  city  into  two 
zones,  in  one  of  which  is  allowed  buildings  only  with  brick,  stone  or 
other  incombustible  walls,  but  where  wood  can  be  used  in  the  interior; 
the  other  where  frame  construction  may  be  used. 

We  believe  that  the  delimitation  of  such  districts  usually  follows 
arbitrary  lines,  and  that  the  whole  question  of  danger  zones  or  of  spe- 
cially dangerous  areas  has  seldom  received  scientific  treatment — in  many 
cases  has  worked  hardships  on  property  owners,  and  has  brought  certain 
sections  within  the  fire  limits  that  really  do  not  belong  there.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  plan  we  suggest  in  this  paper  allows  a  more  natural  clas- 
sification and  that  the  divisions  which  it  would  make  follow  along  the 
lines  of  business  development,  or  just  a  little  ahead  of  it.  This  method 
would  prevent  what  is  often  seen  in  our  larger  cities — cases  where  tem- 
porary wooden  or  second-class  buildings  are  put  up  beside  valuable  fire- 
proof buildings  after  the  erection  of  the  latter.  At  least  a  year  should 
be  allowed  for  the  protection  of  real  estate  interests  before  this  division 
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which  we  suggest  goes  into  effect.  While  we  feel  that  there  would 
be  very  little  disturbance  under  such  a  plan,  this  would  allow  time  enough 
for  the  readjustment  of  such  real  estate  values  as  might  be  disturbed. 
First  of  all,  every  city  should  have  a  modem  and  a  model  building 
code  which  should  prescribe  the  material,  construction,  structural 
strength,  etc.,  of  all  future  buildings  in  the  city.  This  code  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  in  each  city  to  peculiar  local  variations,  but  certain 
regulations  should  be  in  force  in  all  cities  and  should  apply  to  the  whole 
city.     It  should  contain  the  following  provisions : 

1.  Limiting  the  height  of  buildings  to  125  feet  as  a  maximum. 

2.  Prescribing  that  all  theaters,  motion  picture  houses,  public  build- 
ings, light  and  power  plants,  refrigeration  plants,  oil  refineries,  garages, 
buildings  over  five  stories  in  height,  and  all  buildings  used  for  tenement 
or  apartment  houses  over  four  stories  in  height  should  be  of  fireproof 
construction. 

3.  No  wooden  buildings  should  be  erected  except  for  dwelling 
purposes. 

4.  No  building  should  be  erected  within  12  feet  of  any  other  build- 
ing, unless  separated  therefrom  by  fire  walls  of  brick,  masonry,  etc., 
with  all  openings  in  such  walls  protected  by  wireglass  in  metal  sashes  and 
frames. 

5.  No  roofs  should  be  built  except  of  incombustible  material. 

6.  In  all  dwellings  housing  more  than  one  family  all  construction 
below  the  first  floor  should  be  fire-resistant. 

7.  In  all  dwellings  housing  more  than  three  families  there  should 
be  no  connection  between  the  first  floor  and  basement. 

8.  The  building  code  of  the  city  should  provide  for  three  classes 
of  construction : 

First  class — ^that  in  which  the  use  of  so-called  fireproof  material  is 
required  throughout. 

Second  class — that  in  which  outer  walls  of  brick,  masonry,  concrete, 
steel,  or  other  incombustible  materials  are  required. 

Third  class — frame  and  all  other  construction  inferior  to  second 
class. 

The  city  should  be  divided  into  four  divisions,  the  first,  second  and 
third  class,  and  a  special  division  or  district. 

The  first-class  division  should  include  all  blocks  in  the  city  in  which 
the  land  is  covered  with  buildings  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
superficial  area  excluding  streets  and  passageways,  and  where  the  build- 
ings on  such  90  per  cent,  of  covered  land  shall  average  at  least  five  stories 
ak)ve  the  basement.  This  division  would  in  all  probability  include  the 
large  office  buildings,  the  wholesale  mercantile  buildings,  the  larger  retail 
stores,  and  many  factories  and  converted  factories. 

In  this  division  all  future  buildings  and  alterations  of  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  a  building  should  be  of  first-class  construction,  with  floor 
areas  limited  to  the  following: 

Buildings  fronting  on  one  street  to  have  not  over  7000  square  feet 
bet^'cen  fire  walls;  fronting  on  two  streets,  not  over  8000  square  feet, 
and  fronting  on  three  or  more  streets,  not  over  10,000  square  feet.  These 
floor  areas  may  be  increased  50  per  cent,  when  the  building  is  equipped 
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with  automatic  sprinklers.  All  buildings  to  have  smokeproof  and  fire- 
proof stairways  and  elevator  wells,  with  such  sprinkler,  standpipe  or 
other  fire  extinguishing  systems,  and  with  such  fire  shutters  and  wire- 
glass  windows  as  may  be  required  by  the  fire  department. 

Any  district  in  the  city  in  which  blocks  belonging  to  this  division 
predominate  should  be  protected  from  fire  by  a  duplex  high-pressure 
system  entirely  separate  from  the  sprinkler  system  used  in  the  buildings 
and  the  domestic  water  supply  system.  The  hydrants  of  this  system 
should  be  not  over  three  hundred  feet  apart.  The  personnel  and  number 
of  companies  of  the  fire  department  should  be  80  per  cent,  stronger  in 
such  districts  than  in  districts  where  blocks  of  the  third-class  division 
predominate.  No  water  mains  should  be  less  than  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
The  high-pressure  system,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  effective  method 
known  to-day  of  fighting  fire. 

No  building  should  be  more  than  four  hundred  feet  from  a  fire 
alarm  box. 

The  second-class  division  should  include  all  blocks  in  the  city  in 
which  the  land  is  built  upon  to  the  extent  of  between  30  and  90  per  cent, 
of  the  superficial  area,  excluding  streets  and  passageways,  and  where 
the  buildings  on  such  covered  land  average  in  height  three  or  more 
stories.  In  this  division  would  be  found  the  smaller  factories,  office 
buildings  and  retail  stores,  the  tenement  or  apartment  houses,  and  city 
dwellings.  In  this  division  all  future  buildings  and  all  alterations  of 
existing  buildings,  amounting  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  an  existing 
building,  should  be  of  second-class  construction  or  better,  with  floor  areas 
limited  to  4000  square  feet  of  floor  space  between  fire  walls,  if  building 
fronts  on  one  street;  6000  square  feet  if  it  fronts  on  two  streets;  8000 
square  feet  if  it  fronts  on  three  or  more  streets,  with  50  per  cent, 
increase  added  for  installation  of  automatic  sprinklers. 

The  fire  department  should  have  authority  to  require  in  this  division 
the  installation  of  sprinklers,  standpipes  or  other  fire  extinguishing  sys- 
tems, and  shutters  and  wireglass  windows  in  such  factories  and  retail 
stores  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Any  district  in  the  city  within  which  blocks  belonging  to  this  division 
predominate  should  have  the  personnel  of  its  fire  department  100  per 
cent,  stronger  than  that  required  in  the  districts  in  which  blocks  belonging 
to  the  third-class  division  predominate.  No  building  should  be  more 
than  500  feet  from  a  fire-alarm  box.  All  fire  engines  should  be  equivalent 
to  a  first-size  steam  fire  engine.  No  water  main  should  be  less  than  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fire  hydrants  should  be  not  over  300  feet  apart. 

The  remainder  of  the  city  not  included  in  divisions  one  and  two 
should  be  subject  to  no  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  the  material  used 
in  construction,  but  it  should  be  provided  that  no  wooden  building  should 
be  over  45  feet  or  over  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  nor 
built  nor  altered  to  have  more  than  2000  square  feet  of  floor  area,  nor 
to  be  used  for  any  but  dwelling  purposes. 

In  districts  of  the  city  in  which  blocks  of  this  class  predominate 
there  should  be  one  fireman  for  every  1500  of  population ;  one  fire  engine 
for  every  20,000  of  population;  one  ladder  truck  for  every  25,000   of 
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population.  No  building  should  stand  more  than  500  feet  from  a  fire- 
alarm  box.  No  water  main  should  be  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  no  building  should  be  more  than  300  feet  from  a  hydrant. 

A  district  of  the  city  should  be  set  apart  by  the  public  authorities 
in  which  should  be  situated:  first,  lumber  yards,  which  should  be  sep- 
arated from  any  other  buildings  by  a  clear  space  of  150  feet,  or  sufficient 
fire  walls ;  second,  all  buildings  in  which  business  of  a  hazardous  nature 
is  carried  on.  It  should  be  required  that  these  buildings  be  constructed 
of  prescribed  fire-resistant  materials  and  situated  a  certain  distance  from 
other  buildings,  or  else  separated  from  them  by  fire  walls.  All  buildings 
in  this  district  should  be  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  fire 
department,  which  would  be  based  on  the  relative  hazard  of  the  business. 

This  plan,  we  believe,  can  be  worked  out  in  any  city  as  at  present 
built.  Taking  each  block  by  itself  we  think  that  most  of  the  blocks  in 
the  more  valuable  congested  districts  would  be  first-class  buildings 
already,  and  that  where  there  is  at  present  too  much  congestion  of 
wooden  construction  the  blocks  would  be  already  in  the  second  division, 
so  future  frame  construction  would  be  prohibited.  This  plan  would  work 
automatically,  for  just  as  soon  as  the  land  in  any  block  became  valuable 
and  large  and  expensive  modem  buildings  were  erected  upon  it,  it  would 
bring  that  block  into  the  first-class  division.  In  the  same  way,  when- 
ever wooden  construction  increased  in  any  block,  so  as  to  be  dangerous 
from  a  fire  standpoint,  that  block  would  automatically  come  into  the 
second-class  division. 

The  above  proposal  contemplates  only  the  larger  cities — of  200,000 
or  300,000  population — and  it  assumes  that  each  of  such  cities  is  properly 
equipped  in  its  fire  department  and  has  proper  fire  prevention  laws.  The 
law  in  Boston  limits  the  height  of  buildings  to  125  feet. 

I  have  not  used  the  word  "zones,"  because  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  too 
comprehensive,  and  therefore  I  have  used  the  word  "divisions." 

While  on  the  subject,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  us  to 
get  a  uniform  floor  area.  I  believe  New  York,  Boston  and  all  other  cities 
are  all  different.  I  believe  this  Convention  could  come  to  some  uniform 
floor  area  on  which  we  could  all  agree. 


Mr.  Evans:  Mr.  Cole's  paper,  as  well  as  Mr.  Qark's,  strayed 
somewhat  into  the  very  closely  related  subjects  of  building  codes  and 
protection,  but  that  merely  shows  that  no  arbitrary  division  on  these 
topics  can  be  made.  These  topics  were  to  call  attention  to  certain 
phases  of  the  question  and  not  limit  the  question  itself.  When  you 
have  a  paper  delivered  by  a  man  who  represents  not  only  the  scientific 
or  engineer's  standard,  but  also  the  standard  of  a  great  city  bureau,  you 
g:et  an  insight  into  what  is  practicable — legislatively  and  politically. 
It  is  not  always  the  shortest  cut  to  find  out  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
aoless  we  have  the  means  with  which  to  do  it ;  and  the  experience  of  a 
dty  official  is  an  admirable  filter  through  which  to  try  out  our  scientific 
Imowledge.    I  will  call  for  discussion  now  on  these  two  papers. 
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Mr.  Guerin  :  I  think  we  will  have  a  very  hard  time  on  this  proposi- 
tion. We  must  come  right  back  to  Mr.  McDowell's  standard  and  ask  the 
question :  "How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?"  You  can't  do  a  thing  unless 
you  have  the  police  power  to  enforce  it.  Now  the  question  is  whether 
the  police  power  of  a  State  is  capable  of  telling  a  man :  "You  shall  not 
conduct  your  business  within  a  given  boundary."  If  you  can  do  that, 
you  can  enforce  your  zone  system.  To  give  you  an  illustration :  A  man 
proposes  to  manufacture  dynamite  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia.  You  say, 
**You  can't  do  it."  He  says,  "I  am  going  to  do  it."  Your  recourse  is 
the  law.  If  he  can  go  into  court  and  show  that  he  can  so  construct  the 
building  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia  and  can  manufacture  dynamite  with- 
out injury  or  risk  to  anybody  else,  you  cannot  stop  him.  But  if  you  show 
that  he  is  a  nuisance,  a  public  danger,  you  can  do  it.  The  only  way  you 
can  drive  him  out  of  a  zone  is  to  show  he  is  a  public  menace.  Then 
the  boundary  of  zones  would  be  limited. 

Mr.  Clark  :  I  would  state  that  under  the  Act  of  1911  the  Phila- 
delphia Fire  Marshal  has  unlimited  discretion  in  the  matter.  If  he  deems 
it  is  an  especially  hazardous  pursuit,  he  can  prevent  it  in  a  congested 
district.  Again,  the  legislature  might  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  that  specific  purpose.  If,  however,  the  man  can  build 
a  building  and  prove  to  the  court  it  is  not  specially  hazardous,  it  falls 
out  of  the  category  of  hazardous  pursuits. 

Mr.  Cole  :  One  act  did  pass  in  Massachusetts  and  we  have  had  the 
law  for  some  years.  Nobody  can  manufacture  explosives  or  fireworks 
within  the  city  limits  of  Boston.  We  have  fire  limits  in  Boston  and 
recently  have  extended  them.  They  have  been  in  effect  for  25  years.  So 
it  would  seem  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  the  necessary  police 
power  to  do  that.  In  addition  to  that,  we  control  the  storage  and  use  of 
explosives  after  manufacture  by  means  of  licensing  both  by  the  city  and 
State  authorities. 

Mr.  Guerin:  Of  course,  I  place  this  in  an  extreme  light.  In  a 
certain  section  of  the  city  of  New  York  where  dens  and  drugs  are  com- 
mon— the  lower  East  Side  and  Pearl  street,  a  district  surrounded  by 
quite  valuable  property — I  am  positive  you  could  not  to-day  go 
into  the  courts  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  drive  that  drug  and 
opium  trade  out  of  its  present  location,  nor  prevent  it  from  going  into 
another  district  where  valuable  property  is  located  and  the  population 
is  very  large.  I  don't  believe  the  courts  would  sustain  you  and  say, 
"You  shall  not  build  a  building  that  does  not  comply  with  the  highest 
standards  of  construction."  I  am  reasonably  certain.  I  am  quoting  the 
question  of  extreme  hazard  more  as  a  shock  than  anything  else  but  I 
contend  the  zone  system  could  not  be  enforced. 
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Mr.  F.  E.  Cabot  (Boston)  :  I  am  sorry  to  contradict  Chief  Guerin. 
The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  city  of  Boston 
has  a  right  to  limit  the  height  of  buildings  and  to  limit  within  certain 
zones— within  the  territory  that  is  known  as  the  Back  Bay — certain 
characters  of  occupancy  which  cannot  be  used  except  under  certain 
definite  restrictions ;  and  that  decision  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  May  I  ask  the  last  speaker  what  case  was  carried  to 
rhe  Supreme  Court  and  so  decided? 

Mr.  Cabot  :  The  case  referred  to  was  that  of  Walsh  vs.  Swazey ;  and 
there  was,  first,  an  act  by  which  there  was  division  into  two  zones. 


Note. — Re  Height  of  Buildings 
Deak  Sis: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  24  September,  1913  (re  limitation  of  heights 
of  buildings),  I  think  the  case  you  refer  to  is  Welch  vs.  Swasey,  193  Mass.  364, 
affiraied  214  U.  S.  91. 

There  is  another  case  that  may  be  the  one  you  refer  to,  namely,  Attorney 
General  vs.  Williams,  178  Mass.  330. 

I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Mr.  Flynn,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
of  the  Qty  of  Boston,  who  was  junior  counsel  in  the  first  case,  and  he  will  give 
joa  the  particulars  of  the  case  direct.  Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  H.  Cole 
Fire  Commissioner 

Mr.  Andrew  Wright  Crawford  (Philadelphia) :  It  seems  to  me 
very  desirable,  in  general,  that  a  convention  should  get  after  what  it 
wants  and  leaf  e  the  question  of  working  out  the  law  to  the  lawyer.  Per- 
haps I  should  say  I  am  a  lawyer  and  naturally  would  take  that  view. 
Nevertheless,  in  regard  to  this  case  I  have  recently  said  to  a  gentleman  in 
Philadelphia,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect,  that  they  should 
limit  die  height  of  buildings  in  Philadelphia  to  125,  100,  80  or  60  feet. 
"Where  draw  the  line?"  he  asked.  I  said,  "In  the  middle  of  a  street." 
He  said,  "You  would  permit  a  man  on  one  side  of  the  street  to  build  up 
to  125  feet,  and  say  to  his  opposite  neighbor,  'You  can  go  only  to  80 
feet'"?  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "No  court  in  the  United  States  would 
uphold  any  such  obvious  injustice."  Yet  there  were  seven  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  Massachusetts  and  nine  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
United  States  who  upheld  that  kind  of  "obvious  injustice"  in  the  case 
of  Walsh  vs.  Swazey. 

You  have  in  that  case  the  zoning,  or  I  should  say,  the  districting 
system  of  Germany  enforced;  and  that  was  done  chiefly  for  aesthetic 
reasons  and  not  primarily  for  safety  reasons.  And  as  that  was  the  chief 
niling  i^otive  for  that  legislation,  you  can  certainly  do  it  for  fire-preventive 
reasons.  So  you  must  hesitate  because  of  what  the  courts  may  or  may  not 
do;  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York,  you  find  a  decision  on  the 
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ground  of  unconstitutionality  it  may  prove  a  great  education  for  every 
other  court  in  the  country.  I  would  say  that  in  one  case  where  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  an  act  was  unconstitutional,  it  has  made  such 
an  impression  that  every  State  Supreme  Court  has  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional. But  if  you  can  educate  the  public,  and  along  with  it  those  who 
sit  on  the  benches,  to  see  what  you  are  driving  at  I  think  you  will  arrive 
at  a  method  of  sustaining  it. 

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Crawford  is  not  only  a  lawyer — ^he  admits  that — 
but  he  is  very  active  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  our  Art  Jury,  that 
cares  for  one  phase  of  this  work  in  this  city.  He  is  interested  in 
the  whole  housing  movement  in  the  State  and  the  country,  and  hence 
speaks  on  this  subject  with  much  interest  and  experience.  If  I  may 
be  permitted,  without  taking  too  much  of  your  time  on  this  one  point, 
I  would  like  to  give  an  illustration  as  to  how,  with  present  regulations, 
the  zone  question  can  be  worked  out  to  a  successful  control.  We  had 
recently  a  very  bad  oil  fire  here.  The  question  came  up  as  to  reconstruct- 
ing the  burned  buildings.  Under  the  law  the  Fire  Marshal  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  buildings  except  controUmg  dangerous  conditions.  Obvi- 
ously the  construction  of  a  new  building  was  not  a  dangerous  condition. 
The  law  permitted  the  construction  of  a  building  for  this  occupancy  if  the 
building  was  all  right.  In  the  first  place,  the  owners  could  put  up  a 
building  because  the  building  was  all  right.    Then  they  would  go  to 

the  Fire  Marshal  for  a  permit.    The  Fire  Marshal  would  say,  "No; 

« 

not  for  that  purpose." 

The  sensible  course  under  these  circumstances  was  that  the  Fire 
Marshal  should  combine  with  the  Building  Inspection  Bureau  and  work 
out  jointly  a  satisfactory  construction  and  occupancy  solution.  In  this 
case  it  is  working  reasonably  well.  That  is  the  rational  way  to  solve 
such  matters  while  waiting  for  the  laws  to  adjust  themselves  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  Cole:  The  Boston  law  says  that  within  certain  fire  limits 
there  must  be  only  first-class  construction.  We  issued  a  permit  for  a 
building  and  did  not  receive  a  permit  from  the  fire  department.  Since 
that  time  we  have  refused  to  issue  ,any  permits  either  for  approval 
or  disapproval ;  it  practically  places  the  issuance  of  permits  in  the  hands 
of  the  fire  department.  So  there  is  a  special  class  of  buildings.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  case  of  picture  films,  which  can  only  be  stored  in 
certain  buildings  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Killam  :  In  connection  with  what  you  have  just  said  about 
one  authority  approving  plans  before  finding  out  whether  the  other 
party  approves,  what  Mr.  Cole  has  said  about  the  fire  department  being* 
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given  more  power  than  now  in  the  approval  of  plans  presents,  I 
think,  a  very  serious  administrative  problem.  I  am  on  a  commission 
in  Massachusetts  to  investigate  laws  throughout  that  commonwealth 
relating  to  buildings,  and  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  obviate  is  the 
confusion  of  control  which  now  exists.  In  Massachusetts,  in  a  great 
many  cities,  we  have  to  get  a  local  building  inspector  to  approve 
plans.  Then  in  some  cases  the  district  police,  a  State  organization, 
inspects  certain  classes  of  buildings.  The  boards  of  health,  either 
State  or  local,  also  have  large  powers.  Mr.  Cole,  as  fire  commis- 
sioner, must  now  approve  some  building  and  I  believe  he  is  going  to 
get  in  on  more  later.  I  have  thought  that  the  operation  of  obtaining 
building  permits  becomes  unnecessarily  complicated  if  it  takes  all 
these  experts  to  decide  whether  a  building  should  be  built  or  not. 
They  ought  to  get  together  so  that  the  architect  or  builder  can  apply 
at  one  office  and  get  his  permit  without  chasing  all  over  the  State, 
as  a  western  Massachusetts  man  has  to  do  now  before  he  can  build 
certain  kinds  of  building.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  perhaps,  but  each 
of  these  inspecting  authorities  is  likely  to  be  a  kind  of  narrow-minded 
crank.  The  iSreman  is  likely  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  fire- 
fighting  alone.  The  building  inspector  will  not  be  a  fire-fighter.  The 
head  of  the  board  of  health  may  be  a  political  doctor.  They  all 
ought  to  get  together  before  the  issuance  of  the  permit  and  give  their 
united  opinion,  so  that  a  man  can  go  to  one  place  and  get  his  permit. 

The  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  has  rejoiced  that  the  archi- 
tects are  waking  up  to  the  advisability  of  fire  protection.  He  ought 
to  be  informed,  as  a  great  many  others,  that  the  architect  does  not 
build  to  suit  himself,  as  he  would  want  his  own  building,  but  to  suit 
the  owner  who  pays  for  it.  I  went  into  a  department  store  at  Chest- 
nut or  Market  and  Thirteenth  streets  that  has  an  open  interior  court 
ranning  up  the  whole  height  of  the  building — a  most  idiotic  fire-trap 
or  smoke-trap.  The  architect  of  that  building  knew  better,  I  know ; 
but  the  owner  of  the  building,  if  he  knew  better,  didn't  care.  That 
is  the  fellow  who  needs  educating.  We  are  no  longer  allowing  those 
dangerous  open  courts  in  Boston. 

I  should  like  to  ask  how  much  advantage  there  is  in  a  brick  ex- 
terior wall  as  compared  with  a  clapboarded  frame  wall  in  a  confla- 
gration. Is  the  building  with  a  brick  wall  much  better  than  a  clap- 
boarded  frame  wall  so  long  as  we  allow  the  ordinary  wooden  window 
frames  with  thin  glass?  Will  such  a  brick  side  wall,  full  of  openings, 
resist  conflagration  hazard  enough  better  to  warrant  requiring  it 
throughout  an  entire  city,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  Edwin  Clark  :  I  consider  that  as  regards  framing  and  brick- 
wall  construction  the  brick  wall  is  incombustible,  the  frame  wall  is  not — 
it  add  fuels;  consequently  the  fire  is  greater.  Therefore  I  think  it  is 
more  desirable  to  have  brick-wall  construction  than  framework  construc- 
tion. I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Cole  relative  to  his  paper — in  his  paper 
he  cites  classification  of  buildings.  I  think  in  all  the  large  cities  there 
is  a  classification  of  buildings.  I  know  Philadelphia  has,  and  it  is  quite 
strict.  Does  he  think  Philadelphia  is  on  a  perfect  basis  as  regards  con- 
flagration? 

Mr.  Cole:  I  don't  think  any  city  is  on  a  perfect  basis  as  regards 
conflagration. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  mean,  your  paper  cites  a  certain  classification.  I 
think  Philadelphia  covers  most  of  the  points  cited  in  your  paper,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sprinkler  system.  To  my  mind,  I  think  that  in 
Philadelphia  there  should  be  a  fire  zone  and  only  fire-resistant  buildings 
erected  in  that  zone. 

Mr.  Ballinger:  I  was  interested  very  much  in  both  papers,  but 
it  struck  me,  as  Mr.  Clark  finished,  that  his  last  suggestion  was  in  the 
nature  of  "locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen."  I  don't 
mean  the  suggestion  he  just  now  made,  but  the  one  in  his  paper.  If  I 
remember  accurately,  it  was  to  the  eflFect  that  after  the  property  value 
reached  a  certain  amount  all  buildings  thereafter  should  be  of  first-class 
construction. 

Mr.  Clark:    Correct. 

Mr.  Ballinger  :  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Cole's  suggestion  in  that 
respect  would  more  nearly  fill  the  bill,  if  I  understood  him  correctly ; 
that  is,  the  size  of  the  building,  or  rather  the  character  of  the  building, 
should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  ground  covered.  If  there  is  90  per 
cent,  of  the  ground  covered  there  should  be  first-class  construction.  If 
between  30  and  40  per  cent,  it  should  be  in  the  second  class.  Of  course, 
a  difference  in  meaning  should  be  pointed  out  as  to  second  class.  I 
believe  tlie  thought  in  Mr.  Cole's  paper,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
would  give  us  a  basis  for  State  building  legislation  as  well  as  in  the 
congested  sections  of  the  city — and  very  desirable.  We  have  occasion  to 
build  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  I  am  up  against  the  law  there  passed 
for  cities  of  the  second  class,  the  same  as  passed  in  Philadelphia  for 
cities  of  the  first  class.  A  great  many  of  the  regulations  are  diflFerent, 
though  passed  by  the  same  legislature  for  the  same  conditions.  If  the 
thing  is  right  or  wrong  for  Philadelphia  it  is  right  or  wrong  for  Pitts- 
burgh, and  I  hope  the  commission  now  preparing  the  new  State  building 
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code  will  prepare  a  code  applicable  all  over  the  State  with  administrative 
features  adjusted  to  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Cole  :  I  wrote  that  paper,  and  I  hope  that  if  there  are  any  holes 
in  it  they  will  be  kicked  in. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  I  don't  want  to  rob  the  lawyers  of  their  province  at 
all.  My  previous  remark  was  made  only  to  start  the  lawyers  going,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Chairman  have  the  lawyers  of  the  body  prepare 
a  law  that  will  stand  fire  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Evans  :  You  have  asked  me  to  do  a  hard  thing.  Sometimes  1 
would  like  to  stop  the  lawyers  and  not  get  them  going. 

Mr.  Ole  O.  Roe  (Iowa)  :  We,  who  have  to  help  enforce  the  laws, 
these  fire-preventicm  laws,  should  not  be  timid  as  to  what  the  courts 
will  probably  do.  We  should  be  willing  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
From  the  remarks  that  I  have  heard  the  trend  of  decisions  is  toward 
better  protection  of  life  and  property.  What  the  courts  would  probably 
have  held  to  be  an  unreasonable  ordinance  25  years  ago  they  would  prob- 
ably hold  to  be  reasonable  now.  When  we  were  pioneering  in  the  West, 
building  frame  houses  and  frame  towns,  we  didn't  think  much  of  the 
prosperity  we  now  enjoy  in  Iowa.  I  think  our  courts  out  there — in  fact 
I  know — ^will  go  to  great  lengths  to  sustain  the  reasonableness  of  ordi- 
nances providing  for  the  better  building  of  our  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Cole  limits  the  application  or  adaptability  of  his 
remarks  to  cities  of  200,000  or  over.  I  think  there  is  much  in  it  that 
could  be  readily  adapted  to  cities  and  towns  of  10,000,  if  the  people  are 
willing  and  are  educated  up  to  the  idea — and  they  are  being  educated  up 
to  that.  That  is  the  meaning  of  this  fire-prevention  movement.  It  is 
the  first  great  step  to  prepare  not  for  a  year  or  for  a  few  years,  but  for  a 
thousand  years ;  and  when  we  have  aroused  our  people  who  live  in  our 
cities  and  towns  and  even  villages  on  this  question  that  their  children 
and  grandchildren  are  not  here  for  a  year  or  two,  but  America  is  here  to 
stay,  we  will  have  better  buildings  and  the  courts  will  come  up  with  the 
procession  as  to  reasonable  ordinances. 

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Roe  speaks  with  authority  as  the  Fire  Marshal  of 
Iowa,  and  I  think  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose  of  amending  Mr. 
Cole's  paper  by  simply  reading  his  views  into  our  Record. 

Mr.  Ralph  Barstow  (Rochester)  :  The  thing  that  has  been  run- 
ning through  my  mind  as  I  have  listened  to  tlie  discussion  of  these 
papers  as  to  fire  limits,  zones  or  districts,  is  that — ^with  respect  to  the  plans 
proposed — instead  of  a  group  of  men  determining  the  fire  district,  the 
ferict  has  rather  determined  for  itself  what  it  should  be.  Is  it  possible 
foriis  in  America  to  adopt  something  of  the  idea  of  Hamburg  (I  believe 
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I  am  right)  where  certain  sections  are  set  aside  arbitrarily  for  certain 
work?  In  other  words,  could  we  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  set  forth 
arbitrarily  that  in  a  certain  district  buildings  below  a  certain  standard 
would  not  be  allowed?  In  providing  for  the  growth  of  the  city  it  is  of 
little  use.  We  in  Rochester,  at  least,  although  we  have  an  excellent 
building  code,  have  no  fire  limits  at  the  present  time,  because  within  the 
present  fire  limits  are  many  buildings  not  conforming  to  the  standards, 
and  no  provisions  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  Now  your  fire  limits  must 
be  larger,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  built-over  territory  to  allow  for  the 
increase.  Whereas  in  these  two  plans  it  seems  to  me  that  after  the 
building  has  been  virtually  completed  in  any  community  or  part  thereof 
you  then  propose  to  legislate  for  it. 

Mr.  Crawford:  I  may  answer,  it  is  what  is  called  the  German 
zoning  system,  which  is  related  to  various  matters,  not  merely  one.  Its 
object  is  to  better  the  population  through  better  housing  laws,  and 
through  the  segregation  of  various  industries  for  various  purposes.  It 
is  called  a  zoning  system,  and  in  certain  cities  it  is  strictly  that.  The 
further  out  you  go  the  fewer  houses  there  are  to  the  acre.  Twelve  to 
the  acre  is  the  lowest  point  they  reach,  and  while  you  may  within  one 
or  two  miles  of  the  center  of  the  city  build  as  high  as  five  or  six  stories, 
the  further  out  you  go  the  more  the  height  is  limited,  and  at  four  miles 
you  are  limited  to  two  stories.  That  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  the 
German  zoning  system.  The  zones  dovetail  into  each  other  near  the 
center  of  the  city.  As  to  whether  it  is  adaptable  to  other  cities  is  appar- 
ently a  matter  of  education.  No  doubt,  I  am  sure,  the  courts  would  knock 
it  out  as  unconstitutional;  but  if  you  follow  the  precedent  of  Walsh  vs. 
Swazey  I  think  it  could  be  worked  out. 

One  principal  feature  of  the  city  planning  idea  is  that  your  main 
thoroughfare  should  be  very  wide,  while  the  smaller  roads  are  decidedly 
narrower  than  now,  providing  you  limit  the  height  of  buildings  in  relation 
to  the  width  of  the  street.  The  fire  barrier,  I  think,  is  oflfered  by  park- 
ways like  those  erected  in  Kansas  City,  Boston,  etc.  Here  in  Philadel- 
phia it  has  been  proposed,  instead  of  building  a  subway  under  Broad 
street,  to  provide  for  a  parkway  on  the  line  of  Eighth  street  of  200  feet 
in  width.  Based  on  the  present  cost  of  construction  this  would  cost  five 
to  six  millions  more  than  the  Broad  street  subway — ^thirty  millions  net. 
Would  it  not  pay  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  create  a  fire  barrier  200 
feet  wide  rather  than  build  a  subway  under  Broad  street?  The  question 
was  hardly  more  than  suggested  by  resolution  in  Councils  in  answer  to 
one  as  to  the  cost  of  condemnation  of  land,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
every  city  in  America  is  reacliing  the  stage  that  European  cities  have  been 
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facing  for  centuries — reconstruction — in  that  you  have  a  great  method 
not  of  preventing  fire  but  of  limiting  the  conflagration  area.  That  is 
where  the  city  planning  of  the  country  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  you. 
In  this  matter  of  zones  or  districting,  if  you  take  your  time  and  under- 
stand that  the  men  sitting  on  the  benches  are  human,  and  if  you  will 
take  the  time  to  educate  them  up  to  the  idea  of  the  German  zoning  system 
you  will  accomplish  your  result.  We  are  getting  the  various  elements 
gradually  together,  and  in  due  course  the  completed  structure  is  bound 
to  come  if  you  don't  try  to  do  it  all  at  once. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Betts  (Philadelphia) :  Referring  to  Mr.  Cole's  paper, 
I  followed  it  pretty  closely  as  a  whole,  and  I  think  he  has  been  rather 
unfair  to  one  industry — that  of  lumber  yards — in  suggesting  that  they 
should  either  front  on  streets  150  feet  wide  or  have  fire  walls.  There  are 
no  such  walls  in  Philadelphia,  and  lumber  yards  must  be  within  easy  reach. 
I  believe  some  other  provision  for  lumber  yards  can  be  taken  up,  such  as 
placing  them  on  comers,  limiting  the  area  and  making  the  walls  surround- 
ing them  not  necessarily  brick  walls,  but  of  fire-resistant  construction. 
According  to  his  plan  it  would  be  practically  a  case  of  forcing  lumber 
yards  outside  of  the  city — outside  of  the  third  section — and  requiring 
delivery  at  greater  expense  to  the  oWer  portions  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Cole  :  We  have  spent  much  time  in  Boston  on  the  question  of 
metropolitan  fire  hazard.  Last  winter  we  had  a  limiber  fire  where  the 
heat  was  so  intense  that  the  firemen  could  not  get  near  enough  to  fight  it. 
We  nearly  lost  our  fire  headquarters  near  one  lumber  yard.  And  we  have 
a  city  hospital  near  some  lumber  yards.  For  that  reason  we  put  in  this 
paper  something  in  regard  to  that  hazard.  A  fire  wall  around  a  lumber 
yard  is  not  a  very  expensive  proposition,  because  the  lumber  is  not  piled 
very  high.  Of  course,  I  didn't  go  into  details.  The  division  of  lumber 
yards  by  wooden  fences  would  limit  the  areas,  but  wooden  fences  will  not 
serve  to  stop  a  fire  in  a  lumber  yard.  It  would  not  cost  so  much  to  build  a 
6re  wall  or  brick  wall  around  most  of  the  lumber  yards  within  the  city 
limits.  Most  of  our  yards  in  Boston  are  on  the  docks.  In  Philadelphia 
I  don't  believe  you  are  situated  so  well,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Evans:  Any  other  remarks?  (Pauses.)  It  seems  to  be  a  case 
where  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  The  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  will  be  a  matter  of  compromise  on  these  subjects 
finally. 

If  there  are  no  other  remarks  on  that  subject,  we  come  to  the 
language  of  the  resolution  upon  this  topic. 
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Mr.  Crawford  moves,  and  Mr.  Mason  seconds,  the  motion  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted  as  read.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  Engineers'  Club,  1307  Spruce  street,  has  very 
courteously  extended  to  you  all  an  invitation  to  use  their  clubhouse  during 
your  visit  in  Philadelphia.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention 
also  to  the  loan  of  the  very  interesting  series  of  fire  pictures  around  the 
room  by  the  management  of  Safety  Engineering,  who  went  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  mount  and  send  them  here  for  our  use  this  week — a 
very  illuminating  exposition  of  fires  in  property. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Resolution  Adopted  Under  Topic  2 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that : 

Populous  communities  should  be  divided  into  danger  zones; 
wherein  rules  reasonably  limiting,  defining  and  regulating  the 
presence,  form  and  use  of  property  may  be  legally  imposed,  with 
due  regard  for  the  present  and  near  prospective  congestion  of  life 
and  property  in  such  areas." 
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SECOND  DAY,  MORNING  SESSION 
Tuesday,  October  14,  1913 


Topic  3— "Building  Construction" 

Note. — On  any  selected  site  the  consideration  next  in  order  is  the 
actual  unit  building  fire  hazard — in  design,  specification  and  construction. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m.  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  first  topic  this  morning  is  on  "Building  Con- 
struction," under  the  tentative  resolution  announced.  The  topic 
immediately  following  this  will  be  the  sum  of  building  constructions, 
which  is  "Building  Codes." 

The  first  paper  on  the  subject  deals  with  the  "Life  Hazard"  of  unit 
"Building  Construction;"  and  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Porter,  long 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  life  hazards  of  building  construction. 

We  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  his  lantern  slides  next 
Friday  evening,  together  with  Colonel  Bryant's  moving-pictures  of  people 
at  fires.  * 

•THE   LIFE  HAZARD   IN  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION"—! 

By  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  Engineer;  and  Mr.  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright, 

an  Associate  Engineer;  both  of  New  York 

All  buildings  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  fire-resistant 
and  non-fire-resistant. 

Of  late  we  have  advocated  the  unrestricted  use  of  fire-resistant  con- 
struction in  all  buildings  which  are  to  be  occupied  by  more  than  fifty 
persons  above  the  first  story.  We  also  recommend  the  development  of 
a  form  of  exit  test  or  drill  of  the  occupants  of  every  building  to  determine 
if,  in  case  of  danger,  they  could  escape  from  the  building  or  to  a  place 
of  absolute  safety  within  three  minutes  after  the  sounding  of  a  fire 
alarm;  and,  if  escape  cannot  be  accomplished  within  that  time,  that  the 
number  of  the  occupants  of  the  building  be  reduced  or  the  character  of 
the  exit  facilities  be  increased  until  the  occupants  of  the  building  can 
escape  within  that  time.  The  time  limit  of  three  minutes  has  been 
determined  upon  only  after  conferences  with  many  persons  who  have 
studied  the  fire  problem,  and  who  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  remain  in 
a  burning  building  longer  than  that  time. 

In  every  building,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  occupants,  at  least 
two  separate  and  independent  means  of  exit  or  escape  to  safety  should 
be  provided  for  each  floor  space  or  story.  Each  of  the  two  exits  should 
h^'e  suflScient  capacity  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  exit  test  or  drill 
referred  to.  This  capacity  is  necessary,  as  either  one  of  the  two  exits 
is  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  fire.  Similarly,  when  more  than  two  exits  are 
necessary  or  are  provided  they  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  exit  test  in  case  anyone  of  the  exits  should 
for  any  reason  be  put  out  of  commission.  These  are  the  basic  principles 
*jpon  which  safety  to  life  depends. 
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Mr.  Porter's  applica- 
tion of  one  or  more  fire 
walls     to     fire — separate 

A  BISECTIONAL  BUILDING 

Floor  plan  of  typical 
loft  building  showing  fire 
wall  with  doorways.  The 
fire  wall  restricts  the  fire 
to  one-half  the  building, 
allowing  occupants  to 
escape  horizontally  from 
the  fire  as  if  they  were 
on  the  ground  floor.  The 
lire  balcony  and  escape 
may  connect  two  areas 
in  one  building,  or  two 
adjacent  buildings. 


FIRE    IN    A    TYPICAL    LOFT    BUILDING 

(See  pp.  80-81  for  further  (ire 
escape  diagrams.) 
Hundreds  of  people  on  each  floor  jam 
ihe  narrow  siairs  and  fire  escapes  in 
panic.  The  elevators  become  jammed 
and  on  account  of  the  smoke  and  flames 
are  quickly  put  out  of  commission. 
Those  who  are  not  caught  on  the 
stairs  either  jump  from  windows  or 
from  the  fire  escapes  when  the  fire 
reaches  them. 


Loft  building  with  fire  wall  which  con- 
fines the  fire  to  one-half  of  the  building. 
The  occupants  of  that  halt  merely  pass 
through  the  doorways  of  the  fire  walls, 
close  the  doors  after  them,  and  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  fire.  They  do  not 
have  to  go  down  stairs  at  all,  but  if  they 
wish  to  do  so  the  stairs  and  elevators 
will  be  found  in  normal  condition  with- 
out flames  or  smoke  in  them.  The  doors 
are  fireproof  and  self-closing  from  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  and  only  half  the  projH 
erty  is  destroyed  as  a  rule. 
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The  fire  hazard  to  human  life  in  buildings  is  influenced  by  (1)  the 
materials  used  in  construction;  (2)  the  design;  (3)  the  facilities  for 
escape  to  safety,  and  (4)  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
occupants. 

As  to  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  safe  buildings 
it  is  self-evident  that  they  should  be  durable,  incombustible  and  employed 
in  such  manner  as  to  overcome  any  inherent  defects  or  weaknesses  of 
the  materials.  Unfortunately  a  building,  even  when  constructed  of  fire- 
resistant  material,  and  equipped  with  every  safety  feature  and  device, 
may  yet  be  filled  with  inflammable  and  combustible  contents,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  by  fire  would  generate  gases,  smoke,  and  heat  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  lives  of  all  the  occupants.  Well-designed  and  con- 
structed fire-resistant  buildings  will,  however,  confine  a  fire  to  the  space 
in  which  it  originates,  so  that  only  the  occupants  of  that  space  or  story 
are  actually  exposed  to  serious  danger. 

The  safety  of  the  building  is  largely  influenced  by  its  design.  The 
maximum  separation  of  the  exits,  the  safe  enclosure  of  the  stairways  and 
their  character  of  construction,  the  proper  introduction  of  fire  walls  and 
the  character  and  degree  of  the  fire  protection,  are  all  important  details. 
In  order  to  secure  economy  of  design  it  is  necessary  that  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  building  should  be  definitely  known  so  that  the  correct 
amount  of  fire  protection  be  provided  against  the  exterior  fire  hazard  for 
the  metal  structural  members,  dividing  walls  or  partitions,  fire  doors, 
and  by  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  and  equipment.  This  is  an  extensive 
subject  which  cannot  be  treated  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  paper. 

The  usual  means  of  exit  or  escape  are  (1)  elevators,  (2)  outside 
fire  escapes,  (3)  stairways,  and  (4)  the  fire  wall.  Experience  in  fires 
has  demonstrated  that  the  elevator  service  cannot  be  depended  upon  as 
a  safe  and  sure  means  of  exit  in  a  burning  building  except  under  certain 
conditions  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Outside  iron  fire  escapes  have  been  installed  as  a  means  of  escape 
for  many  years.  They  have  many  weaknesses  and  defects  that  are  now 
well  known.  Their  presence  on  the  outside  of  a  building  is  evidence  of 
the  lack  of  safe  egress  facilities  on  the  inside.  Except  in  small  ware- 
houses and  exceptional  cases  they  should  be  prohibited  by  law  and  safer 
means  of  escape  provided.  Fire  escapes  of  the  chute  type  are  steel  tubes 
with  a  smooth  helix  instead  of  steps.  If  the  only  entrance  is  from  one 
level  they  have  considerable  capacity.  They  «oon  rust,  however,  and 
become  useless.  At  best  they  are  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  supply  safety 
to  an  otherwise  unsafe  condition  and  should  not  be  considered  seriously 
as  a  means  of  safe  exit. 

The  smoke-proof  tower,  claimed  to  have  been  originated  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  lately  been  put  forward  as  the  latest  improvement  in  the 
line  of  fire  escapes.  It  is  simply  an  enclosed  stairway  on  the  outside  of 
a  building  but  cannot  be  reached  except  by  going  out  of  doors.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  inside  the  building  but  it  cannot  be  reached  except  by 
going  into  the  open  air.  Its  'special  claim  is  that  smoke  and  flames  can- 
not get  into  it.  It  has,  however,  no  more  capacity  than  any  other  stair- 
way of  the  same  width,  and  as  its' approach  is  always  open  to  the  weather 
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and  its  interior  is  always  more  or  less  dark,  it  is  seldom  used  in  ordinary 
service  and  becomes  neglected.  The  whole  space  devoted  to  fire  towers 
is,  therefore,  almost  a  total  loss  to  the  owner.  The  capacity  of  a  stairway, 
if  time  is  not  a  factor  and  a  stream  of  people  pours  into  it  at  the  top 
or  through  a  single  exit  and  out  of  it  from  the  bottom,  is  unlimited ;  but  if 
time  is  to  be  considered  the  capacity  is  limited  by  its  cross-sectional  area. 
In  a  multi-story  building,  with  crowds  of  people  on  each  floor  trying  to 
get  into  the  one  stairway  through  exists  at  each  floor  level  in  a  limited 
time,  the  conditions  are  very  different.  If  more  people  try  to  get  into 
the  stairway  from  each  floor  than  the  portion  of  the  stairway  between 
that  floor  and  the  floor  below  will  hold,  a  jam  will  occur  so  that  the 
flow  downward  will  be  delayed  and  in  many  cases  cease  altogether.  The 
capacity  of  an  average  stairway  with  exits  opening  into  it  at  each  story 
is  limited  to  about  12  persons  per  story  for  each  22  inches  of  width. 

Tests  of  the  capacity  of  fire  escapes  in  a  limited  time  give  the  fol- 
lowing results  per  average  story :  A  straight  ladder,  two  persons ;  ladder 
set  at  50  to  60  degrees  with  the  horizontal,  requiring  people  to  go  down 
backwards,  three  to  four  persons  per  floor;  stairs  18  to  24  inches  wide, 
10  to  12  per  floor;  and  the  modern  outside  stairway,  with  a  mezzanine 
platform  40  inches  wide,  20  to  24  per  floor,  the  same  as  an  inside  stair- 
way. 

There  are  actually  only  two  kinds  of  safe  exits:  the  enclosed  fire- 
proof stairway  and  the  fire  wall ;  and  the  former  has  serious  limitations 
and  is  not  suited  for  crowded  buildings.  Safety  by  stairways  can  at  the 
most  only  be  realized  in  buildings  of  10  stories  or  less  in  height,  with  the 
maximum  limit  under  favorable  conditions  of  12  stories  in  height,  and 
where  the  number  of  people  per  floor  is  small.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  operation  of  fire  drills  that  physical  exhaustion  ocjcurs  when  em- 
ployees are  taken  down  more  than  7  or  8  stories  or  up  3  or  4  stories. 
When  persons  become  excited  they  are  very  liable  to  stumble  and  slip; 
or,  if  they  become  fatigued,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  causing  others  to  tumble 
over  their  prostrate  bodies  and  jam  and  obstruct  the  stairway  so  as  to 
render  it  useless  as  a  means  of  escape.  A  crowd  of  people  does  not  flow 
like  a  liquid  composed  of  round,  smooth  molecules.  Their  soft  bodies 
are  angular  in  shape,  more  like  pieces  of  rubber  with  wires  in  them,  and 
they  therefore  interlock.  Clothes  present  rough  surfaces,  causing  fric- 
tion, and  if  the  stairway  is  narrow  an  arch  is  apt  to  form  across  it  which 
can  become  an  obstruction  in  case  of  pressure  from  above  such  as  actually 
to  burst  the  stair  rail  or  enclosing  partition.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances that  can  be  cited  where  jams  have  occurred  so  as  to  completely 
fill  and  obstruct  these  stairways.  In  some  instances  the  bodies  have 
been  packed  so  tightly  that  it  has  required  a  considerable  time  for  police- 
men and  firemen  to  disentangle  them  and  open  the  stairways.  In  at 
least  two  instances  this  has  occurred  when  there  was  a  false  alarm  of  fire 
and  there  was  no  real  cause  for  the  panic. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  in  buildings  more 
than  10  or  12  stories  in  height  safety  for  the  occupants  must  be  found 
by  some  other  means  than  by  stairways.  Notwithstanding  this  obvious 
conclusion  and  our  most  strenuous  protests  during  the  last  two  years, 
nearly  all  of  the  recent  high  office  and  loft  buildings  are  featured  with 
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these  dangerous  and  expensive  fire  towers  on  which  dependence  is  placed 
for  safety. 

The  only  real  and  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  safety  in  high 
buUdings  is  a  fire  wall.  We  make  this  statement  after  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases.  Further  than  this  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious  and  the  least  expensive 
solution  of  the  problem  if  properly  and  economically  applied.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a  widespread  prejudice  against  the  fire  wall,  but  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  its  application  to 
the  life  hazard.  We  are  satisfied  that  when  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  this  device  are  once  understood  and  established  it  will  be  universally 
adopted. 

The  merits  and  advantages  of  the  fire  wall  as  a  safeguard  and  pro- 
tection to  property  have  long  been  understood  and  recognized  by  under- 
writers and  insurance  interests.  Its  adaptation  as  a  solution  of  the  fire 
hazard  to  life,  while  the  same  in  principle,  is  in  many  cases  very  different 
in  its  practical  application.  Where  the  fire  wall  is  introduced  it  so  changes 
the  conditions  in  buildings  that  large  economies  result  in  the  cost  of  the 
exit  facilities  that  would  otherwise  be  required.  This  economy  in  most 
cases  more  than  offsets  the  entire  cost  of  the  fire  wall  and  materially 
reduces  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  There  should  be  at  least  one  stair- 
way and  one  elevator  on  each  side  of  the  fire  wall  and  the  wall  should 
have  at  least  two  openings  in  it  at  as  great  a  distance  from  each  other 
as  practicable,  and  both  closed  by  standard  self-closing  doors. 

It  is  improbable  that  a  fire  will  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  fire  wall 
simultaneously.  It  could  occur  only  by  incendiary  origin,  and  that  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  working  hours.  Should  it  occur  on  one  side,  thei 
people  on  that  side  would  go  through  the  doorways  in  the  fire  wall,  close 
the  doors  after  them  and  be  perfectly  safe.  That  half  of  the  building 
in  which  the  fire  occurs  can  usually  be  emptied  in  less  than  a  minute 
if  there  are  not  more  than  300  people  on  each  floor,  and  an  average 
of  150  have  to  pass  through  the  doorways.  If  the  principle  of  the  hori- 
zontal escape  presented  by  the  fire  wall  is  correctly  applied  in  the  design 
of  new  buildings  a  most  satisfactory  method  of  securing  safety  at  com- 
paratively small  expense  will  be  obtained. 

In  every  way  possible  the  horizontal  escape  should  be  encouraged 
and  developed  in  old  buildings,  and  especially  in  non-fire-resistant  build- 
ings, and  the  vertical  escapes  subordinated.  Factory  buildings  adjoining 
one  another  may  have  doorways  through  their  sides  closed  by  fire-resistant 
self-closing  doors  connecting  them  on  various  floors,  or  they  may  be 
connected  by  outside  balconies  built  around  the  party  wall ;  or,  if  of  differ- 
ent heights,  doors  in  the  sides  of  one  may  lead  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
others. 

The  fire  wall  bisecting  the  building  makes  practically  two  buildings, 
each  provided  with  elevators  and  stairways.  A  fire  on  one  side  of  the 
wall  would  be  confined  to  half  the  building,  and  therefore  the  property 
loss  would  be  reduced  one  half.  Only  half  the  people  would  be  en- 
dangered and  have  to  move,  and  the  distance  they  would  have  to  go 
would  be  only  half  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  building  without  a  fire  wall.    They  could  remain  on  the  same  floor 
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until  the  fire  was  extinguished,  or  could  go  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
elevators  which  will  then  be  operating  under  normal  conditions.  The 
fire  wall  eliminates  the  necessity  for  a  fire  drill  with  its  accompanying 
objections.  Thus  the  "bisectional  building"  can  be  seen  to  have  many 
advantages. 

All  buildings  occupied  by  many  people  should  have  a  fire-alarm 
signal  system  in  them  to  advise  the  people  promptly  in  case  of  danger. 
In  buildings  where  there  are  fire  walls  the  signals  should  be  arranged  so 
that  in  case  a  fire  should  occur  on  one  side  of  the  fire  wall  on  any  floor, 
a  bell  on  each  floor  on  the  same  side  of  the  fire  wall  would  ring,  indi- 
cating on  which  floor  the  fire  is.  Then  all  the  people  on  that  floor  and 
above  it  should  pass  through  the  fire  wall  and  close  the  doors.  Those 
below,  if  the  building  is  of  fire-resistant  construction,  need  not  disturb 
themselves  until  the  fire  threatens  them,  and  then  they  too  can  pass 
through  the  fire  wall.  The  fire  wall  should  be  introduced  into  all  build- 
ings where  the  public  congregates  in  great  numbers.  Large  department 
stores,  which  on  certain  days  are  said  to  accommodate  several  thousand 
people  per  floor,  are  very  dangerous  places  at  present.  A  fire,  or  a  panic 
without  a  fire,  might  cause  a  fearful  tragedy.  It  is  criminal  for  their 
owners  to  object  to  fire  walls  and  oflFer  as  an  excuse  that  they  would 
obstruct  the  vista.  Certain  cities  require  fire  walls  in  such  buildings 
now  as  a  property  protection,  and  the  vista  is  dispensed  with  without 
comment 

That  is  true  in  this  city,  and  I  think  there  are  other  cities  in  this 
country  having  the  san^e  laws,  but  these  fire  walls  have  been  put  in  for 
property  protection  and  not  life  protection.  In  this  city  the  Wanamakcr 
building  has  two  splendid  walls  for  property  protection,  and  several 
smoke-proof  towers,  with  instructions  that  they  must  not  be  used  except 
in  case  of  emergency.  The  result  is  they  are  never  used,  and  are  now 
obstructed  with  furniture;  and  they  will  never  be  used,  as  nobody 
knows  anything  about  them.    They  are  entirely  a  waste  in  that  building. 

Churches,  assembly  halls  and  similar  ground  floor  buildings  should 
have  their  floors  fire-resistant  and  unpierced  so  that  any  fire  occurring 
in  the  basement  would  not  endanger  the  occupants  of  the  main  build- 
ing. The  fire  wall  can  also  be  necessarily  and  economically  applied  to 
theaters,  moving-picture  buildings,  hotels,  apartment  houses  and  even  to 
dwellings.  Every  school  building  should  be  divided  by  a  fire  wall  pro- 
viding a  horizontal  exit  on  each  floor,  so  that  the  children  will  not  have 
to  be  drilled  to  go  downstairs  in  case  of  fire. 

Hospitals  where  the  inmates  are  bedridden,  blind,  lame,  invalid,  im- 
becile, or  otherwise  helpless,  can  be  made  safe  by  the  introduction  of  the 
fire  wall  between  wards,  and  in  case  of  fire  those  who  are  bedridden  can 
be  wheeled  on  their  beds  through  the  doorways,  and  those  who  are  up  and 
about  can  walk  through  them.  We  are  now  arranging  200  buildings  of 
the  Department  of  Charities  in  New  York  City  so  that  invalid  patients 
may  be  protected  by  wheeling  them  through  the  fire  walls  on  their  beds. 

We  advocate  legislation  requiring  (a)  that  architects  and  builders 
be  prohibited  from  designing  buildings  which  cannot  be  emptied  within 
3  minutes  after  a  given  signal;  (b)  that  the  municipal  authorities  be 
required  to  institute  an  exit  test  in  each  building  as  soon  as  it  is  fully 
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tenanted  to  determine  if  its  proposed  number  of  occupants  can  reach 
safety  cither  through  a  fire  wall  or  by  stairs  to  the  ground  in  3  minutes ; 
because,  if  it  cannot  pass  this  test  the  proposed  number  of  occupants 
should  be  peremptorily  reduced  until  it  could  be  altered  so  as  to  pass 
the  test;  and  (c)  that  the  proper  authorities  afterward  be  required  to 
repeat  the  exit  test  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the  safe  conditions 
originally  established  are  maintained. 


Mr.  Evans  :  You  have  heard  a  very  authoritative  statement  on  this 
matter  of  life  hazard  in  building  construction.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  H.  W. 
Forster,  Manager  of  the  Independent  Inspection  Bureau  (Phila.)  to  give 
us  further  comment  on  this  same  subject.  Mr.  Forster  has  had  very  wide 
experience  in  insurance  engineering,  and  I  think  his  viewpoint  will  be 
well  worth  while  in  this  connection  now. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  (Philadelphia) :  The  thing  that  is  worrying  me 
is  that  I  have  only  7  minute^ — the  Chairman  says  "10  minutes."  I  will 
take  ten  gladly,  and  feel  that  I  should  be  an  expert  in  epigrams  to  get 
these  choice  remarks  to  stick  in  your  minds.  We  have  listened  to  an 
excellent  paper  on  exits  in  buildings.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
horizontal  division  wall,  placing  the  elevators  and  stairs  on  each  side, 
makes  an  ideal  building  in  regard  to  safety  to  life ;  but,  unfortunately,  we 
have  thousands  of  buildings  which  are  life-menaces,  and  we  can't  per- 
suade owners  to  put  in  division  walls  making  them  safe  to  life.  If  I 
had  my  way  about  it  I  should  be  very  liberal  with  other  men's  money. 
Given  a  fireproof  building  with  open  stairs,  we  have  a  menace  to  life 
that  will  be  demonstrated  one  of  these  days.  I  cannot  see  how  these 
vertical  shafts  will  escape  a  holocaust  making  the  Iroquois  Theater  a 
second-rate  proposition.  The  buildings  which  are  up  to  date  make  use  of 
enclosed  stairs  with  wir^lass. 

The  architects  occasionally  (and  there  are  some  here)  enclose  the 
elevators  and  leave  the  stairs  open.  Where  the  logic  is  I  fail  to  see.  The 
elevator  does  not  afford  a  ready  means  of  egress  for  a  large  number 
of  people.  If  the  stairs  are  open  they  do  not  either ;  and  if  the  elevators 
could  be  used,  the  open  stairs  alongside  make  it  impossible  to  get  to  the 
elevators  because  we  all  know  that  fire  and  smoke  travel  upwards  through 
these  vertical  shafts.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  with  the  existing  fire- 
proof building,  as  well  as  those  to  come,  there  should  be  a  requirement 
for  the  complete  enclosure  of  elevators  and  stairs  and  any  other  vertical 
openings  through  floors ;  and  it  could  be  done  at  a  not  prohibitive  cost. 

Now  for  the  next  feature  of  fire-resistant  building.  I  may  be  wrong 
but  I  think  it  should  be  possible  to  remain  in  one  of  the  upper  stories  of 
a  fireproof  building,  and  remain  there  safely  while  a  fire  raged  below. 
If  our  elevators  and  stairs  and  other  vertical  flues  are  cut  off,  we  have  an 
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impediment  to  reaching  the  upper  stories  through  the  windows ;  and  we 
know  from  the  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  disasters  that  the  fire  did 
travel  from  window  to  window — not  fast,  perhaps,  but  steadily;  and  a 
person  in  the  twentieth  story  thought  it  was  coming  to  him  "to  beat 
the  band."  The  same  principles  apply  substantially  to  the  same  extent 
to  the  non-fire-resistant  building,  because  even  if  your  floors  are  com- 
bustible it  is  true  the  vertical  opening  does  two  things  to  a  building  on 
fire:  first,  accelerates  the  speed  of  the  fire  in  any  one  story,  creating  a 
draft;  and,  second,  acts  as  a  medium  for  the  spread  of  the  fire.  So  the 
enclosure  of  the  elevator  and  stairs  in  present  buildings  is  necessary.  I 
believe  the  fire  departments  could  get  on  the  job  with  extension  ladders 
in  from  5  to  7  minutes.  Also,  if  the  vertical  openings  were  closed  and 
doors  shut,  the  building  would  be  reasonably  safe  in  the  upper  stories 
until  the  fire  department  came,  especially  if  wireglass  is  used  in  addition. 

I  have  spoken  of  wireglass.  Tinned  shutters  ai^swer  very  well,  but 
you  cannot  expect  people  to  reach  out  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  close 
several  hundred  shutters  with  a  fire  below.  Another  thought  is  that  the 
present  fire  escapes  are  entirely  inadequate,  partly  due  to  miserable  design, 
but  largely  because  the  fire  escapes  in  the  ordinary  building  are  small 
and  steep,  with  grilled  platforms  and  stairs.  They  had  an  experience 
with  them  in  Binghamton,  New  York.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  ta 
Binghamton  after  the  recent  fire  to  report  for  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association.  A  number  of  people  were  burned  to  death  on  the  fire 
escape,  equipped  with  platforms  36  inches  wide,  8  feet  long,  and  the 
stairs  had  an  angle  of  70  degrees.  At  the  bottom  was  a  drop  ladder,  and 
a  photograph  proved  that  the  drop  ladder  was  let  down.  Yet  the  people 
were  burned  here  because  they  were  overcome  with  fire  and  smoke  from 
the  windows — the  windows  not  closing  to  protect  the  people  in  the 
building  or  those  on  the  fire  escape.  It  is  also  my  honest  belief  that  the 
windows  leading  to  the  fire  escape  section  should  be  of  strong  wireglass, 
and  that  access  to  the  fire  escape  should  be  secured  from  a  causeway,  the 
windows  to  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  stairs  proper,  with  access  to  an 
extended  balcony. 

The  enclosed  vertical  opening,  the  exterior  window,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fire  escape,  plus  a  respectable,  decent  fire  escape,  are  prin- 
cipal points.  Most  of  us  have  such  specifications  available  in  our  city 
ordinances  or  otherwise ;  and  we  are  going  to  work  on  that  proposition. 

I  am  limited  to  building  construction,  but  will  step  beyond  that  a 
moment.  Given  a  building  of  the  ordinary  combustible  construction 
type,  and  the  problem  is  to  make  the  proposition  safe  for  life.  I  would 
leave  out  division  walls  and  elevator  and  stair  enclosures  if  necessary, 
hut  I  would  sprinkle  it.    In  our  National  Fire  Protection  Association  we 
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have  records  showing  something  like  16,000  fires  in  dangerously  occu- 
pied buildings — cotton  mills,  celluloid  factories,  wood-working  establish- 
ments, etc.  Tliat  is  where  fires  have  taken  place  and  sprinklers  have 
handled  them  in  fine  shape.  The  recent  Binghamton  fire  occurred  in 
a  factory  building  insured  for  about  $20,000,  with  about  $50,000  worth 
of  contents.  The  cost  of  putting  in  a  sprinkler  system  supplied  by  the 
excellent  city  mains  would  have  been  $1200,  and  thereby  the  insurance 
reduction  would  have  been  $300  per  year.  You  could  not  have  burned 
the  people  in  that  building  with  a  sprinkler  system  operative  in  it. 

The  proper  enclosure  of  elevators  and  stairs  and  fire  escapes  does 
not  provide  the  safety  accomplished  by  the  sprinkler  system,  and  the 
insurance  return  is  practically  nothing.  We  must  think  of  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  man. 

There  is  one  last  thought  I  would  leave  here  with  the  men  represent- 
ing the  lawmaking  element — that  the  automatic  sprinkler  system  is  the 
one  best  life-saver  and  the  one  best  property-saver, 

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Forster  handles  all  his  work  with  expedition  and 
to  the  point,  as  you  have  just  had  opportunity  to  observe.  That  is  why 
we  always  are  glad  to  have  him  on  commissions  of  every  sort. 

The  second  paper  on  this  "Life  Hazard"  division  of  this  topic  is 
by  Mr.  John  Price  Jackson,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry,  who  has  comparatively  recently 
been  appointed  to  direct  this  very  important  new  office  by  the  Governor, 
and  is  very  thoroughly  equipped  with  authoritative  experience  in  many 
respects  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  rather  than  from  that  of  purely 
physical  and  structural  knowledge  of  buildings.  In  his  enforced  absence 
this  morning  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  volunteer  to  read  his  paper.  If 
there  are  no  volunteers  I  will  read  it  myself. 


'*THE  LIFE   HAZARD   IN  BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION"— 2 

By  Mr.  John  Price  Jackson,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry 

of  Pennsylvania 

Instructions  were  received  that  this  paper  is  not  to  detail  methods  of 
building,  but  it  is  rather  to  present  a  general  statement  ot  conditions 
required  for  minimizing  danger  to  life  through  fires. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  carefully  investi- 
gate large  buildings  located  almost  anywhere  in  this  country  in  which 
great  numbers  of  people  are  congregated,  more  particularly  for  industrial 
purposes,  will  find  in  many  instances  that  conditions  exist  which  are  a 
serious  menace  to  life  through  sudden  fire.  As  an  illustration,  one  large 
textile  mill,  having  four  floors,  is  filled  with  inflammable  materials  used 
in  the  course  of  manufacture.  This  material  consists  of  stuflFs  ready  or 
in  process  of  manufacture  and  finished  products.    All  of  this  is  not  pro- 
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tected  in  any  way  from  fire,  nor  is  the  large  amount  of  waste  material 
which  is  continually  swept  aside  from  the  machines. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  but  the  floors  and  finish  are  of  wood  and  are 
saturated  with  oils,  which  make  a  most  inflammable  condition.  An  ele- 
vator rises  through  the  center  of  the  building,  which  does  not  have  fire- 
resistant  doors,  and  makes  a  most  excellent  draft  funnel  to  promote  a 
fire.  Fire-tower  stairways  are  provided  for  the  occupants,  but  these 
are  constructed  with  wooden  treads  and  wooden  partitions  and  the 
doorways  have  no  special  fire-resistant  or  fire-prevention  features.  In- 
deed, the  doors  contain  ordinary  glass  windows,  of  which  the  glass  is  in 
many  cases  broken  out.  The  stair  towers  open  directly  into  the  factory 
building  floors  and  are  of  a  character  which  will  permit  the  towers  to 
become  funnels  for  flames  and  inaccessible  for  passage  to  the  ground.  It 
may  be  well  to  explain  here  that  tower  fire  escapes,  or  fire  towers,  are 
stairways  enclosed  by  four  fire-resistant  walls  opening  at  the  base  to  the 
street.  They  are  usually  erected  within  the  building  to  be  protected, 
although  this  is  not  necessary. 

The  building  is  large  and  has  160  or  more  female  employees  on  the 
top  floor;  equal  numbers  working  on  the  floors  below.  When  the 
enormous  amount  of  highly  inflammable  material  which  could  readily 
burst  into  flames  in  a  brief  period  is  considered,  the  chances  of  terrible 
loss  of  life  in  this  establishment  are  appalling. 

The  illustration  is  typical  of  a  large  number  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  equally  dangerous,  though  possibly  differing  in  details  as  to  the 
character  of  the  hazard. 

In  the  erection  of  new  buildings  or  the  reconstruction  of  old  ones 
the  architect  is  preeminently  the  one  to  whom  the  liability  of  danger 
due  to  fires  should  strongly  appeal;  for  if,  in  after  years,  the  building 
of  his  design  should  bum  with  great  loss  of  life  and  suflFering  he  must 
be  held  in  many  cases  as  originally  responsible.  Every  architect  in  design- 
ing a  building  should  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  the  subject  of  fire 
risk  is  one  of  the  important  elements  with  which  he  must  deal  in  working 
up  his  design.  To  do  this  he  should  know  in  full  the  character  of  the 
use  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put  and  the  number  of  employees  or 
occupants  to  be  housed  therein.  Had  the  architect  of  the  building  spoken 
of  as  an  illustration  above  kept  this  important  feature  in  view  while 
making  his  design,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  so  arranged  the  elevators 
that  they  could  not  to  any  extent  act  as  a  promoter  of  fire,  and  would 
have  designed  and  constructed  the  fire  towers  in  a  manner  which  would, 
as  far  as  is  possible  with  human  materials,  have  prevented  flames  or 
smoke  from  entering  them.  He  would  certainly  have  made  the  latter 
fire-resistant.  In  addition  to  these  most  obvious  changes  he  would  likely 
have  insisted  on  floors  which  were  not  inflammable  and  which  could  not, 
as  in  the  case  described,  become  absorbers  of  oils  and  to  the  highest 
degree  ready  to  burst  into  flame  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  He 
would  also,  had  he  properly  considered  the  fire  risk,  have  prepared  and 
arranged  in  the  building  suitable  fire-resistant  storage  bins  for  inflam- 
mable materials  used  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  also  for  the 
waste  that  occurs  during  that  process.     Some  little  additional  expense 
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might  have  been  involved  in  the  proper  preparation  of  this  building  for 
protecting  the  hundreds  of  souls  which  it  was  to  house,  but  largely  the 
changes  necessary  to  avoid  the  most  serious  hazards  now  existing  to  both 
life  and  property  could  have  been  accomplished  while  the  plans  were 
being  made  and  before  construction  had  begun,  with  but  little  if  any  addi- 
tional ultimate  expense  to  the  owners. 

It  seems,  therefore,  wise  and  proper  that  this  great  Convention 
should  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  architects  having 
full  knowledge  of  the  hazard  to  life  in  the  buildings  which  they  plan  or 
remodel,  and  also  upon  the  importance  of  their  determining  with  the 
utmost  care  the  probable  future  uses  of  the  building  to  be  planned,  and 
then,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  human  life  in  the  far  as  well  as  the  near 
future. 

Ahhough  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  go  into  the  subject  of  building 
construction  details,  it  seems  right  that  a  brief  statement  be  made  of 
some  ways  by  which  the  life  hazard  through  fire  can  be  reduced  most 
effectively.  It  is  self-evident  that  where  large  numbers  of  people  con- 
gregate, particularly  in  industrial  establishments,  theaters  and  hotels, 
fire-resistant  construction  should  always  be  used;  if  for  any  reason  tiiat 
is  not  possible,  the  construction  should  at  least  be  of  a  slow-burning 
type.  The  latter  is  usually  as  inexpensive  to  construct  as  the  buildings 
put  up  without  reference  to  fire  loss.  The  method  of  escape  for  the 
people  of  the  building  should  be  worked  out  with  much  thought  and 
care.  Stairways  should  be  located  in  such  positions  that  they  are 
reasonably  accessible  and  not  of  a  character  to  permit  them  to  become 
direct  flues  for  flames.  The  width  of  the  stairways  should  be  figured 
on  the  probable  number  of  people  who  must  escape  therefrom  in  case 
of  fire,  and  may  be  calculated  readily  from  the  Space  required  by  a 
person  and  the  rate  which  he  or  she  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
travel  safely  in  case  of  fire  call. 

Fire  towers,  sometimes  prefixed  with  the  adjective  "Philadelphia," 
should  be  installed  which  would  be  adequate  to  empty  the  building  in 
case  of  fire  without  the  use  of  any  other  stairway. 

Fire  towers  should  be  built  of  fire-resistant  materials,  with  fire- 
resistant  stairs,  and  should  preferably  be  entered  through  platforms  from 
the  building  proper.  The  doors  to  these  platforms  and  the  platforms 
themselves  should  be  of  fire-resistant  material.  The  tower  itself,  of 
course,  may  be  inside  the  building,  but  no  doors  whatever  in  the  case 
under  consideration  should  lead  directly  from  the  inside  of  the  building 
to  the  tower.  Thus,  a  person  leaving  the  building  through  the  tower 
fir?t  passes  through  the  fire-resistant  door  to  the  platform  attached  to 
the  outside  of  the  building,  passes  along  this  outside  platform  to  the 
doer  into  the  tower,  and  from  there  decends  to  the  ground,  where  he 
makes  a  direct  exit  to  the  street  The  swinging  and  attachments  of  the 
doors  and  the  dimensions  of  doors,  platforms,  stairways,  landings,  etc., 
must  all  be  calculated  and  designed  with  due  regard  to  the  extraordinary 
service  they  must  perform. 

Another  type  of  tower  which  is  not  so  fully  efiicient  but  which,  if 
properly  designed,  gives  fire  protection,  is  one  in  which  the  doors  on  the 
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various  floors  of  the  building  enter  directly  to  the  tower  from  the  building 
floor  without  the  use  of  an  intermediary  outside  platform.  In  this 
case  there  is  great  danger,  unless  the  doors  are  built  with  exceeding  care 
to  make  them  tight  and  fire-resistant,  and  are  so  swung  that  they  will 
automatically  close  off  the  fire  tower  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
draft  chimney.  This  tower,  therefore,  is  not  so  acceptable  as  the  one 
first  described. 

Another  effective  and  excellent  protection  is  to  divide  a  building 
or  group  of  buildings  with  fireproof  walls.  The  occupants  of  one  section 
of  the  building  are  enabled  to  escape  to  adjacent  sections  by  the  medium 
of  outside  fireproof  balconies  similar  to  those  used  in  the  fire  towers 
described  above.  In  this  case  fire-resistant  doors  open  upon  the  balcony 
on  each  side  of  the  fire  wall. 

The  old  iron  grill  fire  escape,  of  which  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
erected  in  this  country,  has  the  ordinarily  great  weakness  of  hanging 
on  the  outside  of  a  building  where  it  is  subject  to  flames  shooting  out  of 
the  windows  alongside  or  below,  and  thus  it  becomes  in  itself  a  firetrap 
of  the  most  vicious  character.  Some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
passed  laws  requiring  that  wireglass  in  window  sash  be  used  in  windows 
near  such  escapes.  This  method  of  construction  is  a  partial  protection, 
but  even  with  the  best  care  to  keep  such  windows  closed  and  unbroken 
there  is  still  serious  danger  to  life  from  the  cause  named  above. 

Further,  such  fire  escapes  have  usually  at  their  bases  either  movable 
or  swinging  ladders  for  the  first  floor,  which  in  time  of  fire  are  apt  to 
cause  trouble  in  their  adjustment  and  thus  result  in  the  crowding  of  the 
people  over  the  end  of  the  lowest  escape  platform.  It  is  thus  usually 
inadvisable  in  constructing  new  buildings  and  reconstructing  old  ones  to 
use  even  the  best  type  of  such  fire  escape. 

Where  such  escapes,  or  indeed  those  of  any  other  type,  are  in  use 
great  care  should  be  exercised  that  they  be  at  all  times  protected  as  far 
as  possible  from  flames  from  nearby  windows  or  doors,  are  in  good 
working  order,  and  have  free,  unobstructed  paths  for  ingress  and  egress. 
Since  proper  attention  to  these  details  cannot  be  attended  to  after  a  fire 
starts,  which  may  be  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  a  responsible 
inspector  should  be  required  to  actually  traverse  the  escapes  from  top 
to  bottom  and  through  all  exits  regularly  and  frequently  in  order  that 
faults  may  be  at  once  noted  and  corrected.  This  inspection  should  be 
in  addition  to  that  arising  through  fire  drills.  A  like  rigid  and  frequent 
inspection  should,  of  course,  be  made  of  the  local  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

Belief  in  the  value  of  the  automatic  sprinkler  has  been  making  great 
strides  in  this  country.  This  belief  is  founded  upon  the  excellent  basis 
of  experience.  Where  sprinklers  have  been  installed  properly  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  workers,  thus  making  them 
less  liable  to  panic,  of  putting  out  fires,  of  slowing  the  progress  of  fires, 
and  of  cooling  the  atmosphere  where  fires  are  in  progress.  The  installa- 
tion of  sprinkler  systems  is  a  most  excellent  fire  insurance  obtained 
"•  a  low  cost,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable'  to  insist  that  in  all  places  where 

*  is  serious  fire  hazard  to  numbers  of  human  beings  such  apparatus 

istalled.    It  is  well  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  the  high 
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regard  in  which  this  department  holds  properly  installed  sprinkler  systems 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  installation  in  places  where  they  can  serve  the 
purposes  above  named.  The  fact  that  insurance  experts  make  excep- 
tionally low  insurance  rates  where  sprinklers  are  installed  is  excellent 
testimony  in  their  behalf. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  conservation  of  life  by  fire 
prevention,  possibly  there  is  no  phase  more  important  than  that  of  the 
State  and  municipal  organizations  which  operate  in  connection  with 
owners  and  tenants  of  buildings. 

In  the  view  of  the  writer,  regulations  for  the  protection  of  buildings 
from  fire  should  be  drawn  up  by  a  board  of  State  experts,  such  as  is 
found  now  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  similar  departments  of  other  commonwealths.  These  regulations 
should  be  drawn  up  under  more  general  enabling  laws,  passed  by  the 
State  legislature.  Preferably  the  department  in  wh^ich  the  experts 
named  are  employed  should  also  have  full  powers  of  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations. This  enforcement  may  readily  take  two  forms — either  that  of 
a  State  board  of  inspectors  connected  with  the  State  department,  or  by 
means  of  local  municipal  organizations  which  must  report  to  and  be 
responsible  to  the  State  department. 

The  latter  method  of  organization  is  the  most  economical  and  desir- 
able in  many  ways,  inasmuch  as  local  communities  should  each  have 
organizations  for  both  fire  prevention  and  fire  extinguishment.  Most 
of  our  cities  and  towns  now  have  departments  for  the  latter  purpose, 
but  either  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  State  laws  or  other  lack  of 
responsibility  they  have  seldom  interested  themselves  in  the  important 
subject  of  fire  prevention.  There  is  no  reason  apparent  why  these  local 
departments  should  not  have  full  powers  under  the  State  laws  to  insist 
upon  proper  building  construction,  such  as  was  touched  upon  earlier  in 
this  article,  and  other  methods  of  fire  prevention,  including  the  prompt 
disposition  of  waste  inflammable  materials  and  the  constant  upkeep  of 
individual  fire-fighting  and  fire-escape  arrangements  and  apparatus. 
Moreover,  there  seems  no  reason  why  these  local  departments  should 
not  be  responsible  to  the  State  authorities  for  the  efficient  and  thorough 
enforcement  of  the  State  laws  and  regulations  bearing  upon  fire  hazards. 

The  immediate  reply  to  this  suggestion  will  be  that  in  this  way  all 
fire  departments  of  the  commonwealth  will  be  placed  under  State  control. 
There  seems  no  valid  objection  to  this  kind  of  centralized  control.  The 
various  fire  departments  can,  as  before,  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
local  municipalities  and  be  under  their  control  practically  as  far  as  is 
now  the  case.  The  only  State  requirement  in  addition  to  the  conditions 
at  present  frequently  existing  would  be  to  place  upon  these  local  fire 
organizations  the  responsibilities  called  for  in  carrying  out  laws  common 
to  the  whole  State. 

Both  the  State  authorities,  with  such  inspection  officers  as  they  may 
have,  and  the  local  departments,  should  make  it  their  duty  and  business 
to  obtain  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  owners  and  tenants  of  buildings 
in  the  work  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  safe  conditions.  Without  this 
hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  must  be  obtained  by 
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very  tedious  and  carefully  maintained  educational  methods,  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  possible  service  can  be  rendered.  It  is  a  self-evident 
principle  that  public  officials  can  accomplish  but  little  good  by  enforcing 
the  law  unless  they  have  the  sympathetic  backing  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  affected.  With  State  and  municipal  departments  working  in 
harmony  with  owner  and  tenants,  it  seems  possible  to  reduce  death  and 
injury  through  fire  to  a  comparatively  small  amount. 

It  is  not  contended  in  any  sense  that  the  suggested  organization  is 
the  only  one  which  would  effectively  accomplish  the  aims  desired,  as 
doubtless  there  are  many  other  methods  of  State  and  municipal  coopera- 
tion which  might  prove  equally  effective.  However,  it  seems  that  this 
large  gathering  is  in  itself  an  indication  that  some  such  public  organiza- 
tion and  cooperation  as  indicated  will  rapidly  spread  over  this  country 
and  will,  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  materially  reduce  our  present 
harrowing  loss  of  life  through  unnecessary  holocausts. 


Mr.  Evans:  I  will  interject  here  the  fact  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  through  its  counsel,  Mr.  Rowland  Evans,  offered  a  bill  to 
withdraw  the  requirement  that  fire  escapes  are  obligatory  for  three- 
story  buildings  used  for  more  than  one  tenancy.  Is  that  correct,  Mr. 
Clark? 

Mr.  Clark  :  No ;  the  bill  demanded  that  fire  escapes  should  not  be 
required  for  buildings  of  three  stories,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  which 
there  were  not  more  than  five  rooms  and  bath  to  each  floor. 

Mr.  Evans  :    That  is  mandatory,  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Clark:    Yes. 

Mr.  Evans:  Mr.  Rowland  Evans  told  me  (as  Chairman  of  the 
Fire  Prevention  Commission  I  was  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  that 
measure)  that  in  principle  he  agreed  with  me  but  in  practice  he  did  not. 
Here  is  a  law  broken  on  50,000  buildings,  every  one  of  which  needs 
protection.  In  a  city  of  this  size,  made  up  of  nearly  400,000  buildings 
now,  a  large  proportion  falling  under  this  class,  the  necessity  for  fire 
escapes  is  appalling,  and  the  scope  of  this  preventive  work  is  very  wide. 
It  is  important,  especially  in  offices,  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
necessity  of  preventing  fires;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  the  best  escapes 
are  required  in  all  buildings  their  cost  is  prohibitive;  and  just  how  to 
balance  the  matter  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  this  whole  matter 
of  fire  prevention. 

We  have  now  covered  the  section  of  this  topic  devoted  particularly 
to  the  life  hazard.  Following  it  comes  a  paper  on  building  construction 
proper,  and  somewhat  more  in  detail.  Will  you  comment  now  on  the 
life  hazard  ?  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  along  in 
time,  as  we  started  a  little  late  this  morning.    If  there  is  no  objection 
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we  will  proceed  with  the  next  paper,  which  I  will  also  read  in  the  en- 
forced absence  of  its  author,  Mr.  Miller. 


"BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION  —  PROPERTY    HAZARD" 

By  Mr.  Rudolph  P.  Miller,  Superintendent  Bureau  of  Buildings  of  the 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 

No  self-respecting  architect  or  engineer,  in  preparing  plans  and 
specifications,  would  consider  that  he  had  served  his  client  properly  if 
he  had  not  applied  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics  to  secure  a 
structurally  safe  building.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  most  archi- 
tects and  engineers  in  the  matter  of  fire  protection.  And  yet,  quite  as 
important  as  the  structural  safety  of  a  building  is  its  safety  against  the 
ravages  of  fire  and  the  protection  afforded  its  inmates  in  case  of  fire. 

To  secure  these  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  following  points : 

1.  The  use  of  incombustible  materials  to  reduce  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent  the  food  for  fire. 

2.  The   application   of   efficient   fireproofing  to   protect   such 
structural  parts  as  would  suffer  by  exposure  to  intense  heat. 

3.  The  suitable  disposition  of  structural  parts  to  guard  against 
the  spread  of  fire. 

4.  The  application  of  devices  and  forms  of  construction  to 
afford  protection  against  fire  from  the  outside. 

5.  The  installation  of  sufficient  apparatus  to  fight  and  quench 
fires ;  and 

6.  By  no  means  least — the  provision  of  safe  and  adequate 
means  of  egress  for  the  iimiates. 

Time  will  hardly  permit  as  thorough  discussion  of  these  points  as 
they  merit,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  the  more  important 
conclusions  from  their  consideration. 

It  seems  almost  trite  to  say  that  occupancy  would  largely  influence 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  on  these  points  in  any  particular  case,  but 
it  is  believed  that  careful  attention  to  these  matters  will  practically 
eliminate  the  hazard  of  the  building  and  confine  the  dangers  to  the 
occupancy. 

Economic  consideration,  too,  will  govern  the  use  of  materials  and  the 
manner  of  construction.  But  cost  is  too  often  made  an  excuse  for  poor 
and  unsafe  construction,  resulting  in  false  economy. 

Wood  should  be  used  for  outside  wall  construction  only  in  the  case 
of  detached  buildings,  and  even  then  only  for  residence  buildings  of  less 
than  three  families,  with  possibly  stable  and  outhouses  in  connection  with 
detached  dwellings  included.  Even  in  suburban  districts,  although  the 
dwellings  may  be  detached,  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  frame  walls, 
since  terra-cotta,  concrete  blocks  and  stucco  have  been  so  succssfully 
de\'eloped  for  that  purpose. 

For  interior  construction  timber  is  still  largely  employed,  but  its 
abandonment  should  be  urged  in  all  buildings  used  for  public  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  no  matter  where  or  how  located — it  being  understood 
that  "public,"  as  here  used,  applies  to  all  buildings  used  as  hotels,  churches, 
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places  of  assembly,  and  institutions  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  courthouses, 
town  halls,  etc. ;  and  "commercial"  to  buildings  used  for  business,  manu- 
facturing and  storage  purposes. 

In  larger  cities  limits  should  be  fixed  within  which  the  use  of  com- 
bustible materials  for  structural  elements  of  buildings  shall  be  entirely 
prohibited,  the  included  area  being  the  districts  where  a  small  fire  is 
liable  to  start  a  conflagration. 

Where  buildings  exceed  certain  limits  of  height  or  area,  no  com- 
bustible materials  should  be  used.  A  discussion  of  what  these  limits 
should  be  is  given  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Ira  H.  Woolson,  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  1913. 

The  distinction  between  incombustible  and  fireproof  (fire-resistant) 
materials  must  be  carefully  made.  Incombustible  materials  will  not  bum, 
but  incombustible  materials  are  not  necessarily  fireproof.  A  steel  column 
is  incombustible,  but  unless  this  column  is  properly  fireproofed,  a  yellow 
pine  post  of  equal  strength  would  be  much  safer  in  a  fire. 

The  essentfal  points  in  fire-resistant  construction  are  that  the  struc- 
tural elements  shall  be  of  incombustible  materials,  and  unless  these 
materials  are  in  themselves  fire-resistant,  that  they  be  encased  with  fire- 
resistant  materials.  No  substances  must  be  taken  as  fire-resistant  that 
have  not  successfully  withstood  tests  to  demonstrate  their  fire-resisting 
qualities,  such  as  are  outlined  in  the  standards  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  and  g^ven  in  the  Year  Book  of  that  Society. 

Even  more  important  than  the  use  of  incombustible  and  fire-resistant 
materials  is  the  design  or  planning  of  the  building.  The  reason  mill 
construction  has  been  so  successful  from  the  fire  insurance  standpoint 
is  that  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  details  of  the  design.  Briefly, 
the  main  points  to  be  considered  are  the  following:  All  floors  should 
be  solid,  that  is,  unpierced,  so  that  fire  may  not  spread  from  floor  to 
floor.  A  fire  is  recalled  in  a  fire-resistant  building  in  New  York  City 
where  more  damage  was  done  two  stories  above  the  one  in  which  the 
fire  occurred  than  in  that  story,  because  openings  were  left  in  the  floors 
where  the  heating  pipes  passed  up  through  the  building.  The  necessary 
communication  from  floor  to  floor  should  be  provided  in  sections  distinct 
from  the  main  building  and  separated  by  walls  of  the  same  construction 
as  the  outside  walls.  Interior  walls  of  construction  equal  to  the  outside 
walls  should  divide  the  building  into  sections  to  confine  possible  fires  to 
limited  areas,  their  frequency  depending  on  the  character  of  the  occu- 
pancy. All  walls,  exterior  or  interior,  should  be  carried  above  the  roof 
3  feet  or  more.  All  openings  in  the  interior  walls  for  communication 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another  should  be  limited  in  size  and 
provided  with  doors  in  accordance  with  the  standards  fixed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Only  tried  materials  of  sufficient 
thickness  should  be  used  for  the  walls,  not  only  to  safely  sustain  the  im- 
posed loads  but  also  to  effectually  resist  the  attack  of  fire  and  flame; 
and  if  bearing  walls  are  used,  terra-cotta  tile  or  concrete  blocks  should 
be  avoided  except  for  detached  residences  of  limited  height.  Cornices, 
where  necessary,  should  be  of  incombustible  materials  and  backed  up  by 
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masonry  for  their  full  length  and  height.  Above  all,  concealed  spaces, 
pockets,  cocklofts,  etc.,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  plan. 

Unless  a  building  stands  entirely  isolated  the  hazard  from  outside 
sources  requires  as  careful  consideration  as  the  interior  risk.  The  walls 
of  a  building,  therefore,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  protection  against 
both  these  hazards.  This  protection  is  not  complete  unless  the  walls  are 
solid  and  without  windows  or  other  openings.  When  these  latter  exist, 
some  form  of  protection  must  be  provided.  This  may  be  afforded  by 
(1)  fire  shutters,  either  tinclad  wood  or  steel;  (2)  metal  windows  glazed 
with  wireglass;  or,  (3)  water  curtains.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  of 
these  is  still  the  tinclad  wood  shutter,  because  not  only  does  it  shut 
out  fire  for  a  time  generally  sufficient  to  get  it  under  control,  but  prac- 
tically no  heat  is  transmitted.  The  steel  shutter  is  perhaps  more  sightly, 
and  when  well  constructed  is  effective;  but  the  heat  transmission  is 
considerable.  In  this  latter  respect  the  fire  window  (metal  frame  and 
wireglass),  because  of  its  high  radiation,  is  least  desirable;  but  it  has 
certain  very  decided  advantages  in  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  closed 
when  the  building  is  unoccupied  and  is  easily  made  automatic  in  its 
action,  so  that  even  if  left  open  it  can  be  made  to  sjerve  its  purpose.  Too 
little  is  known  of  the  efficiency  of  water  curtains  to  recommend  their  use. 
In  all  cases  of  window  protection,  the  standards  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  should  be  carefully  followed  in  order  that  satis- 
factory protection  may  be  afforded. 

Only  a  brief  reference  can  here  be  made  to  fire-extinguishing 
apparatus.  The  conditions  of  installation  will  be  treated  in  other  papers 
to  be  presented.  Depending  on  the  character  and  occupancy  of  the  build- 
ing, it  should  be  provided  with  fire  buckets  at  convenient  points,  hand 
chemical  extinguishers,  standpipes,  with  not  only  standard  hose  attached 
but  also  a  small  hand  hose  for  use  by  inexperienced  persons  when  a  fire 
is  still  in  its  incipiency,  fire  pumps,  and — most  effective  of  all — automatic 
sprinklers. 

So,  too,  only  a  mention  is  made  of  the  means  of  egress.  The  old-style 
outside  fire  escapes  should  be  avoided,  even  though  they  be  provided  at 
the  lowest  landing  with  satisfactory  balanced  ladders.  They  arc 
dangerous  and  unsafe,  because  smoke  and  flame  issuing  from  windows 
at  which  they  are  placed  are  likely  to  envelop  them.  In  wintry  weather 
they  are  apt  to  be  covered  with  sleet  and  ice,  and  they  do  not  allow  as 
quick  and  ready  escape,  and  those  expected  to  use  them  are  not  accustomed 
to  them.  Outside  stairs,  when  protected  by  shields  or  otherwise  from 
window  openings,  are  a  decided  improvement.  The  real  protection 
however,  should  be  provided  within  the  building  itself  by  adequate  stairs, 
placed  within  well-constructed  fire-resistant  enclosures  or  in  fire  towers 
accessible  only  by  outside  balconies,  or  by  substantial  fire  walls  properly 
equipped  with  fire  doors. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  have  been  requested  to  ask  Mr.  Porter  in  what  way 
he  could  apply  the  theory  of  the  bisectional  wall  to  theaters  or  places  of 
public  assemblage. 
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State  of  New  Jersey 
depastment  of  labor 

new  buildings 
Under  the  fire-protection  law  the  plans  for  all  new  factory  buildings  or 
alterations  to  old  buildings  to  be  used  for  factory  purposes,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  before  erection,  and  the  law  specifies  that 
building  two  stories  in  height  shall  have  at  least  two  means  of  egress  from 
each  floor,  which  may  be  inside  stairways,  outside  fire-escapes,  or  both,  and 
that  all  buildings  more  than  two  stories  in  height  shall  have  at  least  two  means 
of  egress,  one  of  which  must  be  an  outside  fire-escape,  or  an  approved  tower. 
The  number  of  egresses  must  be  increased  as  the  circumstances  warrant. 

FIRE  TOWERS 

The  Department  especially  encourages  the  use  of  fire,  or  stair  towers,  in 
preference  to  outside  fire-escapes  on  new  buildings.  It  will  accept  a  suitable 
construction  of  fireproof  stairs  and  landings,  enclosed  in  walls  of  fireproof 
material  with  approved  fire  doors  at  the  entrances,  or  a  tower  completely  enclosed 
with  fireproof  walls  and  having  outside  entrances  (which  are  made  in  accordance 
with  drawings  issued  by  The  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters). 

Where  the  type  of  tower  with  outside  entrances  is  followed,  the  Department 
will  not  insist  in  all  cases  upon  an  absolutely  fireproof  construction  of  the 
interior  platforms  and  stairways.  The  doors  leading  to  platforms  and  to  the 
tower  must  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  encourage  a  uniform  use  of  the  fire 
tower  with  outside  entrances,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  architects 
of  the  State  cooperate  with  us  in  this  matter,  as  they  have  done  with  our 
previous  requests.      *  fire-escapes 

The  Department  has  prepared  drawings  of  the  straight-run  type  of  fire- 
escape  including  the  cantilever  stairway  to  connect  the  lower  balcony  with 
the  ground,  and  also  drawings  of  two  other  types  of  escapes  which  make 
excellent  methods  of  egress  under  some  conditions.  Blue-prints  showing 
working  details  of  these  escapes  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

fireproof  doors  and  windows 

The  fire-protection  law  specifies  that  entrances  to  all  fire-escapes  must  be 
made  by  means  of  doors  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor  unless  some  other 
method  is  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  These  doors,  together 
with  all  doors  and  windows  opening  onto  or  directly  under  fire-escapes,  shall 
be  metal  covered  and  all  glass  used  therein  shall  be  wireglass.. 

The  specifications  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  these  fireproof  doors  and 
windows  have  been  issued  and  working  details  of  same  will  be  loaned  upon 
request.  If  any  other  character  of  constructioa  is  desired  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  tie  Department  for  approval. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  an  expression  from  you  of  your  personal 
opinion  of  these  questions,  and  want  to  again  assure  you  of  our  endeavors  to 
assist  you  in  every  way  possible. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Lewis  T.  Bryant 
Commissioner  of  Labor 

Nons,— Sketch  plans  below  illustrate  above  requirements. 
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Topic  J — "Building  Construction" — Continued 

Mr.  Porter:  I  think  it  would  take  a  diagram  to  describe  that. 
I  have  a  lantern  slide  I  will  show  on  Friday  evening  giving  a  diagram 
of  a  theater  which  illustrates  the  method  of  applying  the  fire  wall  to 
make  that  type  of  building  safe.  Of  course,  it  requires  changing  the 
plan  of  the  building — eliminating  the  longitudinal  aisle  and  having  the 
transverse  aisle  approached  from  courts  on  the  side. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Kohn  (New  York)  :  Mr.  Porter's  admirable  paper 
has  called  attention  to  this  most  valuable  feature  of  the  bisecting  wall. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him,  or  rather  I  should  like  to  criticise  his  descrip- 
tion of  that  wall  in  one  way:  if  it  is  for  life-saving  purposes  why  call 
it  a  "fire  wall"  ?  Why  not  call  it,  as  in  New  York,  the  "fire-division  par- 
tition"? This  is  a  wall  that  divides  an  area  occupied  by  a  g^eat  number 
of  people,  giving  a  safe  exit  to  another  area  separated  from  the  first. 
Why  require  it  to  be  12  inches  or  16  inches  thick  or  have  fire  doors  on 
eech  side  of  the  wall  ?  Why  not  try  to  encourage  for  this  valuable  life- 
protective  purpose  a  type  of  partition  thinner — say>  6  inches  thick, 
with  metal  doors  automatically  closing,  if  you  please — doors  in  common 
use? 

Mr.  Porter  said  it  was  difficult  to  have  people  give  up  their  space 
for  fire  towers  and  that  therefore  the  fire  wall  is  the  best  means  of 
safety.  Why  not  make  that  means  as  simple  as  possible  ?  What  you  are 
trying  to  accomplish  is  to  keep  smoke  and  flame  out  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  You  do  not  expect  people  to  stay  in  there  two  or  three 
hours  and  let  the  fire  rage  downstairs ;  but  you  will  try  to  get  them  out, 
and  you  are  going  to  give  them  an  area  of  refuge.  Why  not  do  that 
in  a  way  that  the  owners  will  see  is  reasonably  cheap  and  does  not 
block  off  their  area?  I  can  see  a  scheme  of  that  type  almost  entirely 
of  wireglass.  Suppose  it  does  fall  after  ten  minutes?  It  would  have 
accomplished  its  purpose.  Otherwise,  I  think  Mr.  Porter's  paper  is  so 
admirable  that  even  this  criticism  seems  almost  superfluous. 

Mr.  Evans:  You  have  had  a  point  of  view  from  a  man  not  only 
an  architect  but  in  the  heart  of  this  fire-prevention  movement,  and  we 
want  to  get  other  views  of  these  proposals  like  that,  which  may  be  the 
basis  of  some  constructive  legislation  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Guerin:  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  fire  wall.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  it  I  don't  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Kohn  as  to  tho 
protection  of  that  wireglass  wall.  I  don't  think  10  or  15  or  20  minutes 
long  enough.  I  can  refer  you  to  a  candy  factory  building  ten  or  twelve 
stories  in  height,  in  New  York  City,  covering  more  than  a  block  each 
way,  containing  enough  material  in  the  cellars  to  take  possibly  500  or 
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600  firemen  with  their  complements  of  apparatus  anywhere  from  6  to  10 
hours  to  get  in  control,  even  with  sprinkler  equipment  in  operation. 

I  know  it  is  possible  for  fire  in  that  cellar  to  burn  an  hour  without 
the  people  on  the  third  or  fourth  floors  knowing  of  it  at  all,  perhaps 
longer;  and  anything  that  would  not  stand  up  well  ought  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  fire  wall  proposition  (particularly  where  the  heat  is 
great),  in  relation  to  the  people  who  occupy  it.  Take,  for  instance,  one 
terrible  disaster  in  which  the  fire  was  raging  all  over  one  floor  and 
people  upstairs  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  A  girl  wrote  on  the  tel- 
autograph :  **This  building  is  on  fire.  Fly !"  The  people  upstairs  thought 
she  was  joking. 

Yet  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Porter  entirely  on  his  theory  of  the 
fire  partition.  I  will  say  it  is  an  advance,  a  considerable  advance,  and  a 
great  benefit ;  but  we  ought  to  get  the  best  thing  of  its  kind,  I  think.  To 
give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  this :  Several  years  ago  when  the 
tenement-house  law  was  first  considered  there  were  two  kinds  of  wall 
— one  from  the  street  to  the  roof  of  the  building  and  the  other  was  a 
party  wall.  After  much  discussion  with  old  Chief  Bonner  (who  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  man  in  that  line  as  we  have  had  for  many  a  year) 
and  several  Assistant  Chiefs  of  the  New  York  Department,  the  conclu- 
sion was  reached  that  no  balcony  fire  escape  would  be  accepted  where 
there  was  a  break  in  the  fire  wall.  There  isn't  any  question  that  a  fire 
wall  with  breaks  is  better  than  no  fire  wall  at  all;  but  to  show  you  the 
value  of  lire  walls  with  breaks  in  them,  I  will  give  two  illustrations :  One 
is  the  Haywood  chair  factory  fire  on  Cherry  street,  New  York,  some 
years  ago.  There  were  two  buildings,  each  having  a  main  partition 
wall,  and  each  20  inches  thick,  giving  almost  40  inches  of  brickwork  for 
the  fire  to  go  through ;  but  they  had  divisions  with  fire  doors — splendid 
doors,  too.  When  the  alarm  showed  the  fire  was  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  west  hall,  every  hose  line  was  sent  into  the  east  hall  building 
through  the  fire  doors.  It  was  important  to  get  through  because  of  the 
smoke  and  heat  from  the  doors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  buildings  were 
destroyed.  In  the  second  illustration  I  will  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  factory.  I  visited  a  building  used  for  factory  purposes  covering 
almost  a  square  block  in  which  there  were  800  women  employed.  If  a 
fire  started  there  were  not  less  than  12-inch  walls  separating  them.  On 
various  floors,  particularly  in  the  cellar,  I  found  the  elevator  shaft 
door  a  self-closing  door  held  open  with  a  fusible  link  attachment.  The 
elevator  man  had  run  a  car  of  goods  to  go  up  the  elevator.  I  said  to 
myself,  "I  will  see  how  long  the  car  stays  there."  It  stood  there  perhaps 
half  an  hour  or  more.    I  went  poking  around  the  other  doors.    I  found 
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them  held  open  with  fusible  links  and  boxes  stored  right  in  the  opening. 
I  asked  the  man  to  release  the  doors  to  see  if  they  would  operate,  and 
some  would  not. 

I  feel  I  have  committed  myself  to  this  position:  that  where  a  fire 
wall  is  a  necessity  it  should  be  right;  not  with  weaknesses,  and  not 
depending  on  the  human. element  that  fails  ninety-five  times  out  of  a 
hundred.  But  let  us  get  this  proposition,  and  it  is  not  in  my  opinion 
impossible.  Let  us  divide  the  building  solidly  and  get  access  to  it  by 
means  of  balconies  on  the  exterior.  Some  will  say  the  conditions  of 
factory  life  are  such,  because  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  material  back 
and  forth  from  one  area  to  another,  that  it  will  not  operate  properly.  I 
believe  balconies  could  be  so  divided  that  the  traffic  from  one  area  to 
another  could  go  around  the  fire  wall,  and  we  would  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  fire  wall  without  these  weaknesses.  I  don't  say  it  is  not  an  advance 
as  it  is,  but  when  we  are  taking  such  a  step,  let  us  take  it  fully  right. 

Professor  Ira  H.  Woolson  (New  York) :  In  the  case  Mr.  Gucrin 
has  just  cited  of  the  fire  in  the  two  warehouses,  in  which  the  fire  passed 
from  one  building  to  another  through  the  fire  doors,  were  the  doors 
closed,  or  open  because  not  operative,  or  were  they  opened  by  the  firemen 
in  attempting  to  fight  the  fire  through  them  ? 

Mr.  Guerin:  The  men  never  got  through  the  fire  doors.  They 
could  not  get  through  them.  They  never  opened  the  doors;  they  could 
not  because  of  the  fire  and  smoke. 

Professor  Woolson:  Was  it  the  heat  and  smoke  that  passed 
around  the  edges  of  the  double  fire  doors? 

Mr.  Guerin  :  That  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  accounted  for.  It 
filtered  through  the  crevices  in  the  fire  doors. 

Professor  Woolson  :  Rather  a  remarkable  statement,  and  it  con- 
tradicts the  general  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  doors. 

Mr.  Guerin:  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  doors  on  the  upper  floors. 
Only  the  doors  the  men  attempted  to  get  through  on  the  second  floor. 
They  never  got  through  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  The  upper 
doors  might  have  been  open  and  allowed  the  heat  and  smoke  to  come 
down.  Still,  we  must  admit  that  the  weakness  is  there — ^the  pierced 
wall  was  the  weakness  which  the  fire  door  could  not  cover. 

Professor  Woolson:  As  I  say,  it  is  contrary  to  the  generally 
accepted  belief  in  the  virtue  of  the  fire  door  and  contrary  to  my  own 
experience  with  it,  and  quite  a  contrast  to  that  experience.  I  know  of  a 
case  of  fire  doors  in  a  warehouse  (which  burned  a  couple  of  years  ago 
in  Newark)  which  had  only  single  doors  on  one  side;  that  is,  fire 
doors  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  only;  and  although  the  doors  were   of 
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good  quality  they  were  not  standard  fire  doors;  that  is,  did  not  have 
the  standard  amount  of  lap,  which  was  two  inches  instead  of  four  inches. 
These  doors  were  exposed  to  terrific  fire  on  the  opposite  side  from  a 
non-fireproof  building  stored  with  furniture  and  closely  packed  around 
these  doors  within  a  very  short  distance — 18  inches  of  the  crack  in  the 
door.  Alongside  the  door  was  very  highly  combustible  material,  yet  the 
fire  was  kept  out  of  the  second  building  for  one  hour  by  the  fire  doors. 
It  did  eventually  get  in,  but  that  was  because  those  doors  were  not 
watched  as  they  should  have  been  by  the  firemen.  They  had  confidence 
the  doors  would  hold  the  fire  and  they  went  away.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  heat  coming  through  did  ignite  some  paper  and  set  fire  to  the  rest 
of  the  building.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  fire  should  go  through  the 
fire  door  on  one  side  of  the  building,  20  to  40  inches  thick,  and  go  back 
so  eflFectively. 

Mr.  Guerin:  I  will  ask  the  Professor  to  remember  I  didn't  say 
that  the  doors  on  the  upper  floor  were  not  open.  I  don't  guarantee  that. 
I  am  not  criticising  the  fire  doors.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  do  their 
value.  I  don't  criticise  the  integrity  of  the  doors,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
fire  wall  with  holes  in  it  is  not  a  full  protection  to  life  and  property. 

Professor  Woolson  :  I  can't  subscribe  to  Chief  Guerin's  theories 
in  r^ard  to  the  application  of  the  fire  wall.  Neither  do  I  think  he 
entirely  understood  the  idea  (if  I  understood  it  correctly)  that  Mr.  Kohn 
was  trying  to  explain.  I  think  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  function 
of  the  two  t)rpes  of  partitions  which  we  are  discussing.  The  fire  wall  is 
one  thing  and  the  fire  exit  partition  (division  partition)  is  another.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  efiicacy  of  a  moderately  thin  fire  division 
or  fire-exit  partition  in  places  where  the  fire  wall  would  be  either 
unnecessary  or  an  unreasonable  requirement  for  the  protection 
of  the  building  from  the  spread  of  fire  through  the  whole  building.  I 
believe  fire  walls  necessary  in  certain  prescribed  limits.  Those  areas 
may  be  ccMnparatively  large,  and  the  number  of  people  emplcned  in 
such  an  area  might  be  too  great  to  escape  by  the  elevators  or  stairways 
provided.  In  that  case  the  areas  could  be  subdivided  by  a  partition  which 
would  hold  the  fire;  not  for  ten  minutes  but  four  or  five  times  that — 
an  hour,  if  you  please.  The  cost  would  certainly  be  moderate — z  very 
small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  fire  wall — and  have  very  many  less  objec- 
tions to  it.  I  mean  a  partition  of  terra-cotta  or  metal  studding  and 
lath  3  inches  thick  which  would  hold  a  fire  certainly  for  an  hour.  I 
have  seen  it  demonstrated  again  and  again.  I  have  seen  a  partition 
under  test  for  twelve  hours  and  still  in  comparatively  splendid  condition. 
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Now,  a  partition  of  that  kind  would  occupy  very  little  space.  Your 
wireglass  windows  could  be  installed  for  observation  anywhere  (by  the 
superintendent)  over  the  floors.  It  could  have  swinging  doors  of  the 
self-closing  type  and  it  would  be  a  life-saver  and  a  moderate  saver  of 
property  at  the  same  time,  and  it  would  allow  the  firemen  to  get  in  and 
fight  the  fire  through  these  openings.  As  to  the  fire  wall,  my  conception 
is :  divide^the  large  floor  spaces  up  into  certain  units  which  would  be  not 
only  absolute  protection  against  fire  but  also  against  loss  of  life.  I  am 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  feeling,  measurably,  that  I  presume  the 
gentlemen  of  the  architectural  fraternity  here  have.  We  are  all  ham- 
mering them,  and  they  surely  will  defend  themselves.  But  it  is  only 
loading  up  a  willing  worker  with  the  responsibilities  that  others  ought 
to  bear;  that  is,  the  architect  is  the  medium  through  whom  we  get  at 
the  owner,  whose  ignorance  or  taste  he  has  to  deal  with. 

The  evidence  we  are  piling  up  in  these  matters  is  cumulative  and 
comes  from  the  viewpoints  of  men  dealing  with  this  problem  from  many 
phases,  and  we  hope  this  total  record  of  all  these  topics  will  carry  con- 
viction in  different  sections  of  the  country  to  the  legislators  and  officials 
whose  duty  it  is  to  define  legal  requirements  providing  these  means  of 
safety. 

Mr.  Porter:  Just  in  closing,  may  I  have  a  few  words?  The 
discussion  following  my  paper  I  think  has  covered  it  very  thoroughly, 
with  the  various  criticisms  made  upon  it.  This  whole  subject  of  fire 
walls  for  the  protection  of  life  is  a  new  one,  and  it  is  thrown  into  the 
arena  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  and  to  make  a  better  method  of 
saving  life.  We  will  have  better  fire  walls  and  fire  doors,  and 
legislation  to  make  them  more  effective.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  advance, 
I  feel  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  stairway  must  be  impressed  more.  That 
is  why  we  must  have  these  fire  walls  substantial  and  the  fire  doors  such 
that  the  fire  will  not  get  through. 

When  you  get  the  people  through  the  wall  they  must  be  safe, 
because  where  we  have  many  people  on  a  floor  and  have  only  stairways 
or  elevators  to  get  them  to  the  ground,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  crowd 
can  get  down.  We  must  have  adequate  means  for  those  people  getting- 
to  safety,  and  we  must  make  that  fire  wall  so  safe  that  they  can  staiy 
there  some  time  in  order  to  effect  their  escape.  Buildings  10  to  12  stories 
high,  and  having  from  three  to  four  hundred  people  on  a  floor,  are 
unsafe  at  present.  They  cannot  get  down  the  stairs  and  must  hav^  a. 
place  of  safety  in  which  they  can  stay  for  some  time.  I  don't  know  how 
many  have  tried  to  come  down  ten  or  twelve  flights  of  stairs,  but  in  the 
cases  of  those  trying  to  get  down  some  have  heart  trouble,  some  lung^ 
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trouble,  others  have  hernia,  and  they  soon  become  fatigued  and  sit  down 
on  the  stairs.    They  must  be  helped  down  or  climbed  over. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Porter  one  question.  In 
case  some  people  are  overcome  by  smoke,  or  burned,  who  is  to  close  the 
door  after  they  have  passed? 

Mr.  Porter:  Well,  the  door  should  be  self-closiog,  of  course; 
but  there  should  always  be  an  accompanying  arrangen^ent  in  a  crowded 
room  by  which  it  would  be  the  permanent  duty  of  someone  or  more 
individuals  to  seQ  that  that  door  is  closed-  The  exit  test  which  I  advo- 
cate should  include  the  appointment  of  someone  to  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  doors  are  closed  when  the  people  are  through. 

Professor  Woolson  :  One  point  I  would  question,  too.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  where  there  is  a  fire  wall  used  as  an  exit — that  is,  the  open- 
ing through  the  wall  is  used  as  an  exit — the  doors  should  be  of  the  self- 
closing  type.  The  man  whose  business  it  is  to  close  the  doors  may  be 
absent,  but  if  one  is  an  automatic  door  operated  by  heat,  and  the  other 
a  self 'dosing  door,  then  the  opening  is  always  closed  to  the  spread  of 
smoke  and  fire. 

Mr.  George  H.  Holt  (Chicago)  :  If  you  have  fire  doors  you  will 
need  a  fire  drill  to  prevent  panic  and  the  blocking  of  the  doors,  and  must 
designate  some  one  who  will  close  the  doors  when  they  are  all  through 
them. 

Mr.  Portbr:  There  should  be  no  necessity  for  panic  in  any 
instance,  for  where  we  have  a  fire  wall  the  confidence  of  the  people  is 
so  established  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  panic.  A  fire  door  of 
moderate  size  will  allow  at  least  two  people  to  pass  through  abreast; 
fifty  people  could  pass  through  in  25  seconds,  so  that  the  people,  in  case 
of  a  fire  alarm,  will  simply  get  up  and  go  through  the  doors  without 
undue  excitement  at  all.  The  fire  wall,  I  think,  is  as  good  a  preventive 
of  panic  as  we  have. 

Mr.  Balunger:  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the  fire  escape.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  if  we  have  a  fire  wall  the  opening  may  be  the  spot  in 
which  the  fire  originates,  so  that  the  people  will  not  run  toward  the  fire 
to  get  away  but  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  stairway.  So  it  is 
necessary  for  the  stairway  to  be  smoke-proof.  The  fire  escapes  in  pres- 
ent use  are  of  two  types,  with  modifications.  One  has  the  outside  bal- 
cony and  the  other  an  inside  balcony  or  vestibule.  Either  requires  the 
occupants  to  go  outside  in  order  to  get  into  the  tower  but  once  in  the 
tower  they  can  walk  down  stairs  without  danger  of  fire  reaching  them. 
I  appreciate  what  Mr.  Porter  says  about  the  exhaustion  attendant  on 
coming  down  from  a  high  building,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  come 
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down  underneath  the  fire  and  seek  means  of  escape  there-  The  tower 
fire  escape  is,  I  think,  the  best  means  of  escape.  After  going  through  the 
fire  wall  it  is  unnecessary  for  people  to  get  down. 

Mr.  Evans:    Any  other  discussion,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Porter  :  I  would  not  depreciate  the  value  of  the  smoke-proof 
tower  when  used  in  connection  with  the  fire  wall.  When  in  the  tower 
people  are  safe,  but  if  not  in  the  tower  what  would  happen  to  the  people 
who  are  not  in?  The  inadequacy  of  the  tower  is  what  we  are 
criticising. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Goddard  (Boston)  :    With  reference  to  Mr.  Forster's 
remarks  about  the  ordinary  exterior  fire  escape,  we  should  be  careful 
that  it  does  not  lead  the  public  to  infer  that  we  believe  that  that  form 
of  fire  escape,  even  with  wireglass  windows  for  protection,  is  one  which 
w€  recommend  when  considering  safety  to  life  rather  than  safety  to 
property.    We  were  told  yesterday  that  even  the  Supreme  Court  needed 
education  and  instruction  from  the  common  people  to  enable  them  to 
render  a  verdict  which  would  stand  the  test  of  time.     Now  we  arc 
speaking  here  as  a  jury,  or  as  a  court.     I  believe  it  is  frequently  the 
custom  of  juries  and  courts  to  view  the  premises;  and  I  believe  if  this 
jury  would  go  with  me  on  a  short  journey  (I  would  have  to  take  you 
out  of  the  city  because  I  arrived  after  dark  and  do  not  know  whether 
the  premises  are  situated  here  or  not) ,  we  could  learn  from  the  common 
people  as  to  the  value  of  the  ordinary  exterior  balcony  fire  escape.     If 
you  will  go  with  me  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  then  a  little  farther — 
to  the  Grand  Central  Depot — and  take  a  short  ride  on  the  railroad,  I 
think  I  could  prove  to  you  that  the  common  people  have  come  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  exterior  fire  escape  is  a  very  valuable 
adjunct  to  their  buildings  for  the  storage  of  feather  beds,  ice  chests,  bed 
clothing,  for  use  as  sleeping  porches,  etc. ;  and  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  exterior  fire  escape  is  so  valueless  to  save  their  lives 
that  they  don't  hesitate  to  keep  it  so  obstructed  that  it  certainly  wotild 
be  valueless.     And  I  believe  the  common  people  are  right,  and  this 
Convention — this  jury — should  render  a  verdict  in  accord  with  the  opin- 
ion and  desires  of  the  common  people,  relegating  absolutely  that  exterior 
fire  escape,  no  matter  how  it  could  be  improved  and  protected,  to  the 
end  of  increasing  the  floor  area  of  their  property  for  storage  and  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Wm.  McDevitt  (Philadelphia)  :  I  agree.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  as  to  the  outside  fire  escape,  I  don't  think  this  Con- 
vention should  even  commend  them.  A  great  deal  of  reliance  is  placed 
on  them  through  drills.    They  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  have  you 
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ever  witnessed  a  drill — say,  a  very  successful  drill,  with  a  watch  in  your 
hand?  Watch  the  females  smiling  and  waiting  to  take  their  places  on 
the  stairways,  and  then  go  up  into  the  building  on  the  various  floors 
and  see  the  girls  waiting  there.  What  if  a  fire  should  occur  in  that 
room  ?  There  is  no  fire  escape  adequate  to  permit  those  people  to  make 
their  escape.  I  believe  the  only  fire  escape  is  from  one  building  to  another 
over  a  horizontal  plane. 

Mr.  Paul  Mason  (Kentucky)  :  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Ballinger  in  which  he  said  of  employees  or  others  escap- 
ing from  one  floor  and  in  danger  of  exhaustion  going  down  the  fire 
escape  or  any  stairway,  that  if  they  could  find  access  to  a  lower  floor, 
below  the  fire,  they  would  be  safe — ^provided,  of  course,  a  horizontal  fire 
wall  intervened.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  fire  drill  in  the  country  which  provides  for  ingress  below  the  fire. 
We  had  an  example  of  that  during  the  Fire  Marshals'  Convention  last 
week.  We  were  taken  through  the  plant  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany and  they  turned  in  an  alarm  from  one  of  the  upper  floors,  with  all 
of  us  on  the  top.  During  the  drill,  on  the  way  down,  one  of  us  got 
caught  in  one  of  the  outside  fire  escapes,  and  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
tfie  building  below  the  supposed  fire  but  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom.  And  unless  that  building,  in  my  judgment,  were  provided  with 
sufiicient  exits  from  one  section  to  another,  so  that  all  employees  might 
be  taken  across,  no  matter  where  the  fire  originates,  any  plan  contemplat- 
ing entrance  below  the  fire  would  result  in  loss  of  life  and  of  property 
also. 

Mr.  Clark  :  I  would  state  relative  to  the  Curtis  building  that  you 
can  enter  any  story  from  the  vestibule  door. 

Mr.  Mason  :    But  we  were  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark:  But  that  is  the  method  intended — that  you  can  enter 
any  story.  We  may  have  horizontal  division  walls  in  the  form  of  floors, 
if  there  is  no  division  in  the  walls,  just  as  adequate  as  the  vertical  division 
walls.  You  can  go  to  a  lower  story  and  be  perfectly  safe,  with  horizontal 
walls  in  the  form  of  floors. 

Mr.  Evans:  We  have  now  passed  out  schedule  time,  and  if  you  feel 
tibSt  adequate  discussion  and  different  points  of  view  have  been  recorded 
here  in  respect  to  this  subject  I  will  read  to  you  again  for  final  action 
the  tentative  resolution.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  this  resolution 
should  have  added  to  it  a  somewhat  more  explicit  expression  of  view 
with  respect  to  fire  escapes,  and  I  have  added  to  this  formal  verbiage 
an  additional  clause  which  will  make  it  read  as  follows:  (Reads  resolu- 
tion announced^  adding  "Outside  fire  escapes  should  be  properly  sup- 

prKsed''). 
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Mr.  Porter:  I  would  suggest,  in  regard  to  "specification  con- 
struction and  appliances,"  taking  into  consideration  Mr.  Forster's  sug- 
gestion, that  sprinklers  are  life-savers. 

Mr.  Evans:  As  I  understand  it,  then,  you  would  add  after  con- 
struction the  word  "appliances"? 

Mr.  Porter:  If  not  going  too  far  I  would  insert  that  a  building 
should  have  an  exit  test  to  apply  to  it. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  question  to  my  mind,  Mr.  Porter,  is  that  we 
would  be  incorporating  in  our  rules  for  building  construction  a  require- 
ment as  to  management  which  would  come  at  a  different  point  in  our 
program. 

Mr.  Porter  :  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  management,  but  the  appliances 
could  be  submitted  to  the  building  department  and  they  could  develop  a 
test  to  determine  whether  the  building  is  safe  for  occupancy. 

Mr.  Evans:    You  would  add  "In  accord  with  adequate  exit  test''? 

Mr.  Porter:    Yes. 

Mr.  Evans:  It  is  certainly  a  desirable  way  to  assure  that  your 
plan  IS  workable. 

Mr.  Porter  :  Any  man  who  orders  a  mechanism  from  a  manufac- 
turer will  not  pay  for  it  until  he  sees  that  it  will  work.  But  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  ordering  plans  from  the  architect  and  never  expecting  a 
test  as  to  practicability. 

Mr.  Holt:  You  have  added  a  very  radical  change  to  this  resolu- 
tion. It  would  appear  that  the  discussion  has  been  so  comprehensive 
that  you  are  prepared  to  add  a  suggested  clause  in  relation  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  existing  fire  escapes  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  invested  all  over  the  country,  existing  by  ordinance  and  still  believed 
in  by  the  people.  If,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Porter's  suggestion, 
sprinklers  and  fire  walls  are  added,  why  take  down  the  fire  escapes  already 
there.  I  doubt  whether  the  Convention  should  go  on  record  that  all 
these  existing  means  of  escape  should  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  Evans:  Mr.  Holt,  expressing  now  merely  an  individual 
thought,  I  take  it  that  many  of  us  here  have  for  some  years  been  saturated 
measurably  with  certain  points  of  view  and  certain  conclusions ;  and  my 
own  conclusion  leads  to  the  following  result:  that  in  theory,  from  m\\ 
the  evidence  procurable  up  to  the  time  when  I  was  brought  into  the 
active  management  of  the  proposal  of  safety  to  life  in  this  city,  the  outside 
fire  escape  in  its  usual  form  was  not  only  impractical  on  the  average 
when  called  upon  to  perform  its  duty,  but  it  introduced  a  moral  objection 
in  that  people  were  relying  on  a  "broken  reed"  which  failed  them  wHen 
they  tried  to  bring  that  reliance  into  practical  employment.  And  as  to 
the  proposition  to-day,  I  am  willing  to  go  squarely  on  record  as  advocat- 
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ing  that  the  common  outside  fire  escape  be  wiped  out  with  respect  to  use 
for  saving  life.  I  would  go  down  a  water  gutter  or  electric  wire,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  rely  on  an  open-grate  escape  such  as  you  will  find  in 
the  average  city.  And  it  is  often  a  question  as  to  whether  you  should 
not  carry  a  rope  in  your  pocket  or  not  go  into  the  building.  I  think 
the  aggfregate  of  that  point  of  view  and  that  expression  is  what  has 
been  brought  up  in  this  analysis  here. 

Mr.  Holt  :  il  do  not  want  to  differ  with  the  Chairman ;  but  of  the 
principal  life-saving  appliances  discussed  here  it  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  that  the  automatic  sprinkler  is  one  practical  appliance  and  that 
the  other  is  a  connection  between  buildings  in  congested  districts  and 
running  horizontally.  The  suggestion  that  the  public  lacked  familiarity 
with  the  advantages  of  the  sprinkler  as  a  life-saver  brings  up  the  condi- 
tion that  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Porter  in  reference  to  the  panic  at  his  doors 
in  the  fire  wall,  viz:  that  with  the  proper  sprinkler  protection  in  that 
room  there  would  be  no  panic — ^no  necessity  for  fire  doors  or  fire  walls. 
But  if  there  is  no  sprinkler,  you  would  be  building  a  furnace;  and  these 
papers,  I  believe,  were  entirely  along  that  line.  To  build  a  structure 
that  would  keep  out  fire  would  be  to  build  one  that  would  keep  in  fire 
and  the  people  living  in  it  would  be  subjected  to  that  danger.  These 
resolutions,  I  presume,  are  intended  to  be  workable  and  in  accord  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  who  have  to  put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  do  not  see  how  the  propositions  are  conflicting,  Mr. 
Holt.  A  man  can  put  in  a  sprinkler  system  or  not,  as  he  chooses ;  but 
that  does  not  mean  he  should  not  have  some  means  of  escape,  and  this 
proposed  resolution  is  on  the  character  of  the  escape ;  and  our  Convention 
here  is  to  give  our  best  general  view  as  to  the  line  of  action  producing 
the  best  results  in  future  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Cole:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  three-story  and 
four-story  city  dwelling?  Nothing  is  here  suggested  for  the  people 
on  the  top  floor. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  purport  of  this  addition  would  be  that  an  ade- 
quate means  of  escape  should  be  provided.  Now  the  determination  of 
what  is  adequate,  of  course,  must  go  to  those  having  jurisdiction;  but 
the  gist  of  it  is  that  the  open  fire  escape  is  not  adequate  and  should  be 
replaced  and  suppressed.  When  you  are  going  to  do  it,  and  how,  must 
be  left  for  legislation. 

Mk.  Cole:  Isn't  it  the  only  thing  now  for  the  three-  and  four- 
story  building?  Not  adequate,  perhaps,  but  the  best  we  have?  We 
recently  had  two  people  burned  in  Boston,  and  if  one  of  those  fire 
escapes  had  been  provided  these  fatalities  would  not  have  occurred. 
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Mr.  Evans  :  This  would  call  for  the  opinion  that  adequate  escapes 
should  be  provided,  but  we  merely  say  that  the  old  form  is  inadequate 
and  not  the  proper  form. 

Mr.  Cole  :  I  am  in  favor  of  this  escape  where  it  is  the  only  thing 
possible. 

Mr.  Evans:  That  would  be,  in  your  case,  for  Boston  to  decide. 
We  only  express  the  view,  from  experience,  that  they  are  not  adequate 
— from  historical  experience. 

Mr.  Cole  :  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  refer  it  to  future  consideration 
rather  than  say  they  should  be  suppressed  and  taken  off  the  buildings 
in  many  cities  throughout  the  country?  If  you  do  that,  you  would  do 
away  with  the  only  means  of  escape. 

Mr.  Evans:  That  is  our  purpose  here,  to  gradually  force  that 
issue  and  see  that  the  buildings  needing  protection  will  get  it,  and  not 
assume  a  protection  which  does  not  really  exist. 

Mr.  Guerin:  Wouldn't  it  at  least  be  well  for  the  Convention  to 
express  this  in  the  resolution — if  not  to  go  as  far  as  you  have  expressed 
it — ^to  go  on  record  that  the  outside  fire  escape  is  the  least  desirable 
form  of  escape?  Let  us  get  it  on  the  record,  and  educate  the  people 
up  to  it. 

Mr.  Evans:    And  add,  "and  should  be  gradually  replaced"? 

Mr.  Guerin:    Yes. 

Mr.  Evans:  Would  it  meet  with  your  thought,  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
Holt? 

Mr.  Holt:    Will  you  read  that  as  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  Evans:  '*A11  buildings  should  be  required  by  law  to  be 
equipped  with  adequate  fire  exits  and  escapes  proportioned  to  their 
respective  human  occupancies  in  accord  with  an  adequate  exit  test. 
Outside  skeleton  fire  escapes  are  deemed  the  least  desirable  form  and 
should  be  gradually  replaced." 

Mr.  Holt:  It  seems  to  me  you  are  making  a  very  general  and 
inclusive  statement.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Boston.  There 
are  many  places  where  they  are  entirely  desirable  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  them. 

Mr.  Evans  :  We  have  merely  differentiated,  Mr.  Holt,  as  to  physical 
means  of  doing  certain  things. 

Mr.  Barstow  :  I  think  that  in  the  proposed  form  we  have  at  least 
expressed  our  position  mildly  enough.  It  seems  to  me  commendable  for 
this  reason.  In  Boston,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  more  inland  cities, 
you  will  find  a  few  of  the  public  will  voluntarily  provide  adequate  exits 
and  escapes  and  where  the  fire  marshal  permits  the  ordinary  skeleton  fire 
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escape  to  be  put  on  buildings,  that  is  considered  the  easy  way  out  and 
done.  The  owners  have  done  that,  and  said  they  have  protected  the 
building.  In  Rochester  there  are  many  buildings  having  open  elevator 
shafts  and  open  stairways.  I  think  the  Chairman's  position  in  the 
matter  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Holt:  The  first  part  of  the  resolution  calls  for  "adequate 
means."  The  common  outside  fire  escape,  of  course  would  not  be  ade- 
quate even  if  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  (possibly  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  outside  fire  escapes)  should  say  so.  But  there  are 
many  places  in  which  the  outside  fire  escapes  are  an  adequate  means, 
and  you  have  seen  it  used  successfully  at  times,  and  so  have  I.  There 
is  no  better  way  in  many  cases.  I  would  say  "undesirable,"  and  not 
eliminate  it.  I  believe  that  with  the  fourteen-story  building  the  outside 
fire  escape  is  an  inadequacy. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  merely  want  to  get  the  consensus  of  opinion,  but 
our  time  is  going  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  read  these  comments 
again,  we  may  agree  on  our  verbiage. 

Mr.  Virgil  G.  Marani  (Cleveland)  :  If  this  Association  has  any 
data  showing  the  number  of  lives  saved  on  outside  fire  escapes  and  the 
number  of  lives  lost,  and  if  investigation  shows  that  the  lives  lost  were 
in  excess  of  those  saved,  we  should  certainly  condemn  the  outside  fire 
escape. 

Mr.  Evans:  We  have  not  been  organized  long  enough  here  to 
have  conclusive  proof  about  anything,  but  we  have  had  frequent  disas- 
trous failures.  There  are  many  cases  where  people  try  to  get  down 
than,  and  many  are  saved;  but  the  question  is  why  should  not  enough 
money  be  spent  to  save  a  larger  proportion? 

Mr.  Marani  :  But  that  same  proportion  could  be  applied  to  other 
means,  as  elevators,  etc. 

Mr.  Evans:  This  does  not  eliminate  anything,  but  merely  says 
that  the  outside  fire  escape  is  the  "least  desirable"  form. 

Mr.  Marani  :    I  am  speaking  of  old  buildings. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  think  old  buildings  should  be  forced  to  reconstruct. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  where  we  should  be  forced  to  face  that  ques- 
tion as  men  and  not  children. 

Mr.  Marani  :    But  from  the  legal  standpoint  of  destroying  life. 

Mr.  Evans  :  We  found  that  question  in  this  State — the  question  of 
forced  retroactive  improvement  of  property.  It  simply  requires  reason- 
able recognition  of  existing  dangers  to  compel  us  to  go  ahead  and  do 
some  reconstruction  work.  We  have  played  too  long.  Property  condi- 
tions as  now  existing  cost  too  much  life  and  these  conditions  must  be 
bettered — that  is  the  propaganda. 
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Mr.  Marani:  Do  you  not  think  that  the  conditions  proposed  in 
remodeling  are  not  met  half  way?  The  owner  of  the  building  will  use 
any  subterfuge,  if  it  means  remodeling  of  the  entire  building;  whereas, 
if  not  so  severe,  he  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Evans  :  We  find  here  that  if  a  man  is  told  to  put  a  ten-cent 
tin  bucket  in  his  place  he  will  at  times  show  a  disposition  to  go  to  law. 

Mr.  Marani  :  Illustrating,  for  instance,  in  Ohio  (not  so  much  with 
this  city),  we  have  the  impossible  condition  of  a  recent  enactment — I 
was  commissioner  in  Cleveland  trying  to  enforce  the  law— calling  for 
fire  escapes  on  old  buildings  not  having  means  of  escape,  where  there  was 
no  enclosed  courtway  giving  exit  into  the  street  and  on  the  other  side  no 
exit  except  through  private  property;  and  in  these  buildings  we  found 
no  back  yards  and  the  only  place  for  the  fire  escape  was  in  the  front 
of  the  building  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Evans:  But  this  resolution  simply  applies  to  reasonable  prac- 
tice. I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go  into  it  farther  for  debate.  I  believe  if 
the  mover  of  that  amendment  will  withdraw  it  (the  discussion  which  has 
been  brought  out  will  appear  in  the  Record)  that  the  strong  condemna- 
tion of  the  outside  fire  escape  will  be  stronger  than  any  verdict  we  could 
put  in.  I  believe  that  the  amendment  might  be  withdrawn  and  that  the 
expression  of  opinion  given  on  this  floor  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  amendment  stand,  be- 
cause the  discussion  was  participated  in  only  by  a  few  of  the  members, 
and  I  ask  the  Chairman  to  present  the  full  amendment,  in  which  is 
included  the  discouragement  of  this  form  of  fire  escape,  with  the  "dis- 
couragement" strongly  emphasized. 

Mr.  Barstow  :     Could  this  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Evans  :  There  is  no  committee.  We  must  act  summarily  here 
on  all  afiFairs. 

Mr.  Barstow  :  In  Boston  some  form  of  escape  should  be  required 
for  the  three-story  dwelling. 

Mr.  Evans  :  We  are  not  forcing  it  in  detail  on  any  place  but  simply 
emphasizing  that  the  skeleton  escape  should  be  discouraged. 

Mr.  Troth  :    Does  not  the  last  line  take  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Evans:  It  is  such  a  big  subject  that  you  might  do  all  the 
resolution  calls  for  and  not  get  adequate  emphasis.  The  resolution  would 
read  as  follows:    (Reads.) 

Are  there  any  more  comments?    If  not  what  action  shall  we  take? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Guerin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Porter,  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  carried. 
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Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  3 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Convention  that  :• 

All  building  construction  and  reconstruction — having  in  view 
tbe  present  and  near  prospective  congestion  of  its  location  and  the 
range  of  occupancy  proposed — should  fully  include  in  design,  specifi- 
cation, construction  and  appliances  adequate  safeguards  against 
danger  to  life  and  property.  All  buildings  should  be  required  by 
law  to  be  fitted  with  adequate  fire  exits  and  escapes  proportioned 
to  their  human  occupancy  in  accord  with  reasonable  exit  tests.  Out- 
side fire  escapes  are  deemed  the  least  desirable  of  all  forms." 
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Topic  4— "Building  Codes" 

Note. — The  aggregate  of  unit  building  construction  problems  becomes 
the  like  Community  problem,  or  the  Building  Code  (State  or  local). 

Mr.  Evans  :  The  next  topic  is  "Building  Codes,"  under  the  appro- 
priate resolution  announced.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  half  an  hour  late  and  that  this  is  an  important  subject. 

I  will  say  in  explanation  of  the  rather  elaborate  tentative  resolution 
that  the  subject  of  "Building  Codes"  has  consumed  as  much  time  and 
thought  in  this  country  as  anything  I  know — discussed  by  every  society, 
individual,  State  and  municipal  government,  concerned,  ad  nauseam,  and 
we  have  not  gotten  anywhere.  The  idea  is  to  limit  the  range  of  discus- 
sion so  as  to  reach  some  central  thought  or  principle. 

The  first  paper  on  this  topic  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Boyd : 


"BUILDING  CODES"— 1 

By  Mr.  D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Plack, 
both  Fellows  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Building 
Laws  in  the  Conmionwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

No  words  of  ours  are  needed  to  more  adequately  express  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  governmental  control  through  a  State  code 
than  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  great  State  at  the 
present  time  a  commission,  created  by  act  of  legislature  and  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  which  has  already  devoted  nearly  two  years  of  constant 
study  to  the  subject  of  correlating,  revising  and  originating  laws  govern- 
ing the  construction  of  buildings. 

This  commonwealth  has  realized,  as  others  certainly  will  realize  later, 
the  necessity  for  a  codification  of  its  existing  laws  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones  to  govern  those  portions  of  its  confines  where  absolutely  no 
laws  apply. 

This 'Commission  has  been  endeavoring  in  a  most  thorough  manner 
to  get  the  views  of  everyone  in  the  State  competent  to  express  them*  A 
committee  was  formed  here  in  Philadelphia  which  met  for  several  months 
and  formulated  suggestions  which  were  submitted  to  the  commission. 
The  committee,  of  which  we  were  members,  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  following  bodies  or  interests,  which  are  mentioned  to  show 
how  thoroughly  representative  were  its  views : 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 

The  Master  Builders'  Exchange 

The  Engineers'  Club 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 

The  Philadelphia  Housing  Commission 

The  Operative  Builders'  Association 
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The  Real  Estate  Brokers'  Association 
The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
An  expert  on  Re-Inforced  Concrete  Construction 
An  attorney  versed  in  building  laws 

Nothing  we  might  say  could  be  of  greater  value  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  important  subject  before  us  than  to  quote  extracts  from 
the  act  creating  the  State  commission  and  to  recite  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Philadelphia  committee  before  referred  to.  A  general  de- 
mand existed  for  this  legislation  and  amon^  the  many  requests  for  the 
creation  of  the  commission  the  following  is  quoted : 

"The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  recognizes  the  unsystematic  and  fragmentary  character 
of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  the  safeguarding  of  life  and  property  within  the  common- 
-  wealth  and  deplores  the  fact  that  in  this  regard  our  State  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  march  of  progress  in  many  of  the  varied  lines  of  inven- 
tion, improvement  and  adaptation  in  the  materials  and  methods  of 
construction  now  in  use  and  not  regulated  by  law,  as  in  such  cases 
should  be  provided." 

From  the  Act  of  Assembly  we  quote  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  follows : 

"To  ascertain  from  investigation  the  proper  methods  of  con- 
struction and  erection  of  buildings  within  the  commonwealth  and 
what  precautions  are  necessary  for  the  safe  construction  thereof  and 
the  proper  safeguarding  of  health  and  life  of  persons  occupying  the 
same  and  to  determine  the  strength  and  character  of  various  materials 
used  in  buildings  in  this  commonwealth  and  the  relative  value  of  each 
as  constructive  material,  and  to  prepare  a  bill  to  the  legislature  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  welfare  and  best  interests 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  said  buildings,  and  to  regulate  the 
erection  and  construction  of  buildings  generally  within  the  common- 
wealth, including  such  existing  regulations  as  are  now  deemed  valu- 
able, and  supplementing  the  same  by  such  new  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  regelate  the  use  of  new  materials  and  methods  of  con- 
struction not  now  provided  by  law." 

And  now  we  quote  in  full  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Committee: 

1.  There  should  be  a  uniform  building  code  whose  building  require- 

ments should  be  applicable  to  the  whole  State. 

2.  There  should  be  created  an  administrative  department  for  the 

State,  clothed  with  proper  powers  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  building  code,  but  its  jurisdiction  should  not  extend 
to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

3.  All  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  of  the  first  class  should  have 

the  power  to  enact  ordinances  regulating  buildings  within 
their  territory  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral building  code. 

4.  All  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  of  the  first  class  should  have 

the  power  to  organize  administrative  departments  for  the  en- 
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forcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  building  code  and  of  such 
local  ordinances  as  may  have  been  enacted.  Such  administra- 
tive departments  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  should 
be  altogether  independent  of  the  State  department,  but  in  all 
other  municipalities  the  State  department  should  have  super- 
visory power  over  the  local  department. 

5.  According  to  the  character  of  their  construction,  buildings  should 

be  divided  into  five  grades  or  classes,  buildings  of  the  first 
class  being  fire-resistant  and  otherwise  of  the  best  construc- 
tion. 

6.  All  buildings  of  the  following  sorts  should  be  required  to  be  of 

the  first  class  or  grade  of  construction,  to  wit : 

(a)  All  buildings  to  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  theaters  or 

places  of  amusement  and  public  entertainment  where  stage 
scenery  and  apparatus  are  employed,  or  for  moving-picture 
exhibitions  or  as  garages,  excepting  one-story  garages  accom- 
modating not  more  than  four  automobiles  for  private  use. 

(b)  All  buildings  more  than  two  stories  high,  used  in  whole  or  in 

part  as  hospitals,  asylums,  institutions  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons,  public  halls,  hotels  or  lodging  houses. 

(c)  All  buildings  more  than  two  stpries  high  used  in  whole  or  in 

part  as  apartment  or  tenement  houses  where  any  floor  or  story 
is  occupied  by  more  than  one  family,  and  all  buildings  more 
than  three  stories  high  used  as  apartment  or  tenement  houses. 
((I)  All  buildings  more  than  two  stories  high  and  having  more  than 
2000  square  feet  of  floor  space  used  for  the  sale  of  merchan- 
dise. 

(e)  All  buildings  more  than  four  stories  high  and  more  than  65 

feet  high. 

(f)  All  buildings  of  an  undivided  area  between  exterior  lines  of 

more  than  25,000  square  feet. 

(g)  All  buildings  in  a  city  block  where  the  total  assessed  value  of 

the  property  contained  in  such  block  is  more  than  $ , 

and  where  the  total  number  of  persons  inhabiting  or  employed 
in  or  about  the  buildings  in  said  block  shall  exceed 

7.  The  minimum  width  of  dwelling  houses  shall  be  14  feet. 

8.  No  building  used  as  a  habitation  for  human  beings  shall  occupy 

more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  lot  upon  which  it  is  constructed. 

9.  All  buildings  to  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  theaters,  places 

of  amusement,  or  places  of  public  assembly  should  have  the 
same  provisions  for  mechanical  ventilation  as  is  required  for 
school  houses  by  the  present  school  code. 

10.  All  division  walls  between  buildings  should  be  built  of  stone, 

brick,  or  other  hard,  incombustible,  self-supporting  material, 
extending  through  and  above  the  roof. 

11.  All  openings  in  floors,  such  as  stairways,  elevator  shafts,  chutes, 

etc.,  in  buildings  other  than  dwelling  houses,  should  be 
enclosed  from  foundation  to  a  point  three  feet  above  the  roof 
by  a  self-supporting  wall  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  hard,  in- 
combustible material,  with  openings  protected  by  fire  doors. 
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12.  The  height  of  all  buildings  should  be  regulated  for  the  purpose 

of  providing  light  and  air  to  persons  in  or  about  them,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  fire  risk. 

13.  The  first  story  of  all  buildings  (except  dwellings)   in  densely 

populated  areas  should  be  of  fire-resistant  construction. 

14.  The  committee  suggests  to  the  State  commission  the  advisability 

of  providing  that  the  basements  of  all  buildings  (except  dwell- 
ings) in  densely  populated  areas  should  have  automatic 
equipment. 

15.  Proper  means  should  be  devised  to  enable  the  person  erecting, 

repairing,  or  underpinning  a  party  wall  to  enter  upon  his 
neighbor's  premises  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his 
neighbor's  property,  pending  such  work. 

16.  No  work  should  be  permitted  to  be  done  on  a  building  after 

notice  is  given  of  a  violation  of  the  building  laws  without 
obtaining  a  new  permit  from  the  proper  administrative 
department,  and  the  doing  of  any  work  without  such  a  permit 
should  be. made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
or  fine,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

17.  There  should  be  an  annual  inspection,  by  State  or  local  inspec- 

tors, of  all  buildings,  with  such  exceptions  as  to  isolated 
buildings  and  buildings  erected  in  sparsely  settled  country, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  practicable  the  proper  admin- 
istration olf  the  law.  The  exceptions  ought  to  be  clearly 
defined  in  the  law. 

18.  An  annual  license  should  be  required  for  the  occupancy  of  all 

buildings,  except  such  as  are  exempted  from  the  annual 
inspection,  and  a  new  license  should  be  required  for  any 
change  in  the  occupancy  made  within  the  year  for  which 
the  annual  license  was  issued.  No  license  should  be  issued 
until  the  applicant  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law  respecting  the  construction  of  buildings  to  be  occupied 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  to  occupy  the  building 
in  question.  A  moderate  fee  should  be  charged  for  the  license. 
In  cities  this  fee  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense 
of  issuing  the  license  and  making  the  annual  inspection.  It 
is  only  by  an  occupancy  license  and  annual  inspection  that 
the  observance  of  the  law  can  be  adequately  enforced.  Occu- 
pying or  permitting  a  building  to  be  occupied  without  the 
requisite  license,  or  occupying  or  permitting  a  building  to  be 
occupied  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  the  license 
was  obtained,  should  be  made  punishable  in  a  summary  pro- 
ceeding. Each  day's  violation  of  the  law  should  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  offense. 
19.  The  code  ought  not  only  to  provide  for  the  structural  safety 
of  buildings  and  for  their  protection  against  the  fire  hazard, 
but  it  ought  to  also  provide  for  the  safety,  health  and  general 
welibeing  of  the  occupants. 
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20.  The  requirements  of  the  building  code  and  of  the  statutes 

having  in  part  the  same  purpose  (those  relating  to  the  public 
health,  to  protection  against  fire,  and  to  factory  conditions) 
should  be  made  consistent. 

21.  The  duties  of  the  administrative  departments  performing  in 

part  the  same  functions  should  be  made  cooperative  and 
conflicts  and  duplications  avoided. 

22.  The  Code  should  contain  a  section  clearly  defining  its  terms. 

We  offer  this  as  the  nucleus  of  a  modern  code.  We  make  the 
following  further  suggestions  for  discussion  at  this  time: 

That,  in  addition  to  requiring  sprinklers  in  the  basements  of  all 
buildings  in  congested  districts,  sprinklers  should  be  placed  in  the  upper 
stories  of  all  buildings  high  and  large  enough  to  be  inaccessible  to 
hose  streams  when  thrown  from  a  proper  angle. 

That  the  duties  of  the  fire  marshals  or  other  authorities  on  fire 
prevention  in  every  district  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  duties 
of  the  building  inspection  department,  to  the  end  that  all  architects  shall 
submit  drawings  for  prospective  buildings  or  alterations  which  shall  be 
approved  by  these  authorities  in  cooperation,  before  any  permits  are 
granted.  We  understand  that  the  commission  is  working  to  bring  all 
the  administrative  functions  of  the  State,  which  have  to  do  with  the 
construction,  occupancy,  and  care  of  buildings,  under  one  grpat  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  believed  that  the  code  now  being  drafted  for  this  State  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  constructional  work  shall  be  performed  and 
the  drawings  and  specifications  therefor  shall  be  prepared  by  those  only 
whose  competence  has  been  established  through  duly  authorized  processes 
of  registration. 

It  is  believed  also  that  this  modern  code  will  declare  that  high 
buildings  rob  adjoining  owners  of  light  and  air  and  deprive  them  of 
that  protection  against  conflagration  to  which  they  are  also  entitled,  and 
will  prohibit  them  because  they  are  a  menace  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  community. 

In  closing  our  contribution  to  this  topic  it  seems  fit  that  we  should 
emphasize  the  important  role  to  be  played  by  the  architects  of  America 
in  bringing  about  an  improved  construction,  pending  the  passage  of 
that  legislation  which  will  give  them  the  support  of  the  law  in  addition 
to  that  moral  suasion  which  they  now  so  often  exercise.  During  that 
interval,  which  we  trust  will  be  brief,  the  architect  must  assume  to 
advise  all  prospective  builders  that  reasonable  fire-resisting  methods  of 
construction  and  fire-prevention  measures  shall  be  observed. 


Mr.  Evans:  I  would  suggest,  with  reservation,  that  as  this  whole 
subject  is  so  interwoven  we  might  with  advantage  hear  the  papers  in  toto 
before  we  begin  to  debate  them. 

The  next  paper  on  this  topic  is  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Kohn,  architect 
and  for  years  intimately  connected  with  the  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  of  New  York  City. 
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*^HE    ESSENTIALS    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    BUILDING 

LEGISLATION" 

By  Mr.  Robert  D.  Kohn,  of  New  York  City,  President  of  the  National 

Fire  Protection  Association 

I  have  in  the  beginning  tried  to  briefly  outline  the  historical  aspect 
of  this  subject  in  about  forty  words,  and  I  find  we  have  certainly 
moved  slowly  in  methods  of  building  legislation. 

As  early  as  1761  an  ordinance  was  adopted  calling  for  the  "more 
effectual  prevention  of  fires  and  for  regulating  buildings"  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  ordinance  required  that  every  building  in  the  city  "south 
of  Fresh  Water  shall  be  made  of  stone  or  brick  and  roofed  with  tile  or 
slate.''  Our  Colonial  forefathers  were  aware  of  the  fire  hazard  and  were 
willing  to  adopt  legislation  more  drastic  than  even  to-day,  after  160  years, 
is  in  force  in  the  average  community  as  congested  as  was  the  New  York  of 
1761.  There  is  also  recorded  as  early  as  1730  an  ordinance  against  the 
construction  of  "wooden  chimnies  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside." 
That  ordinance,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  effective.  We  need 
hardly  worry  about  this  particular  form  of  construction  to-day. 

At  a  later  period  the  moving  impulse  in  building  legislation  was  the 
fear  of  defective  construction,  the  fear  of  collapse.  The  development  of 
legislation  seems  to  have  been  along  the  lines  of  constructive  safety 
rather  than  of  safety  of  life  and  property  against  the  fire  hazard.  Under 
that  impulse  building  codes  have  gradually  become  manuals  of  instruction. 
Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  a  majority  of  constructors,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  the  framers  of  our  laws  during  the  major  part  of  the  19th  century  to 
prescribe  very  definite  rules  for  every  possible  condition  which  might 
arise  in  construction.  The  larger  business  buildings  appeared  only  to  be 
developments  of  the  smaller  residence  types,  hence  too  many  laws  seemed 
to  be  merely  enlarged  requirements  of  those  applicable  originally  to 
small  buildings.  They  were  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  con- 
structor was  ignorant  and  needed  to  be  told  exactly  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  We  are  still  suffering  to  a  great  extent  to-day  from  the 
idiotic  series  of  rules  which  for  example  said,  "for  a  building  55  feet 
wide  you  must  have  beams  so  thick,"  etc. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  this  should  be  changed.  Not  only  in 
cities  where  congestion  is  great,  but  even  in  suburban  and  farming  dis- 
tricts the  increased  complication  of  human  life  and  industry  has  brought 
about  increased  hazards  and  everywhere  the  need  of  drastic  building 
r^^lations  is  manifest.  The  reaction  from  the  indifference  of  the  past 
is,  however,  likely  to  produce  a  new  danger.  We  are  likely  to  inflict 
upon  our  communities  laws  so  specific  that  they  will  absolutely  prevent 
individual  initiative  and  the  discovery  of  new  and  desirable  forms  of  con- 
struction. What  we  need  to-day  are  not  manuals  to  guide  the  ignorant, 
not  statements  of  what  shall  be  done,  but  laws  indicating  the  measure  of 
safety  to  be  provided  in  building  construction,  no  matter  where  erected. 
We  must  leave  to  the  individual  the  working  out  of  means  by  which  these 
measures  of  safety  shall  be  attained.  In  my  opinion  the  genius  of  the 
American  people  has  produced  the  progress  it  has  in  our  great  country 
because  left  in  a  measure  alone ;  perhaps  left  alone  too  much.    We  must 
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not  build  what  will  endanger  our  neighbor.  We  must  not,  however,  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  hamper  our  builder.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  insist  on  that  when  considering  some  of  this  drastic  legislation. 

In  any  such  program  the  laws  must  of  necessity  require  a  certain 
measure  of  competence  and  knowledge  in  the  persons  responsible  for 
construction.'  Such  laws  will  therefore  have  to  distinctly  specify  the 
qualifications  of  the  responsible  builder,  constructor  or  architect;  varying 
the  degree  of  required  training  and  experience  according  to  the  impor- 
tance and  complication  of  the  particular  type  of  building  to  be  erected. 

The  problem  then  before  us  is  this :  To  prepare  an  outline  building 
code,  the  mere  skeleton  of  conditions  necessary  in  construction  work,  so 
that  the  law,  whether  State  or  local,  shall  impose  upon  the  constructor 
or  designer  only  such  conditions  as  may  be  essential  to  safety.  I  am  try- 
ing to  outline  what  a  typical — minimum,  we  will  say — building  code  for 
a  State  might  provide.  These  conditions  essential  to  a  .building  code 
might  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  An  authorization  for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  or  department  of  control  and  supervision  over  con- 
struction work  and  for  the  inspection  of  maintenance  conditions  after 
completion. 

2.  A  definition  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  such  officers,  bureau 
or  department. 

3.  A  provision  for  the  supply  of  funds  for  the  support  of  such 
department,  either  from  the  tax  rate  or  by  license  or  permit  fees. 

4.  A  statement  as  to  the  minimum  data  to  be  supplied  to  the  depart- 
ment and  the  nature  of  the  permits  to  be  issued  before  any  construction 
work  may  be  begun ;  also  the  qualifications  and  responsibility  of  the  per- 
son filing  such  data  and  supervising  the  construction. 

6.  A  requirement  as  to  certificates  of  approval  of  occupancy  and 
use  to  be  issued  when  construction  work  is  completed,  and  the  vesting  of 
power  to  withdraw  such  certificate  if  the  structure  is  not  maintained  in 
safe  condition  after  completion. 

6.  A  classification  of  types  of  buildings  according  to  the  hazard 
involved  by  the  nature  of  their  occupancy  and  use. 

7.  A  simple  classification  of  types  of  construction  and  the  areas 
within  which  and  the  nature  of  the  buildings  in  which  such  types  may  be 
employed;  the  requirements  as  to  incombustibility  within  different  dis- 
tricts being  entirely  proportioned  to  their  congestion  of  population  and 
the  contiguity  of  buildings. 

8.  A  provision  as  to  light  and  air  spaces  for  various  types  of 
buildings. 

9.  A  restriction  as  to  permissible  areas  within  fire  walls. 

10.  A  provision  as  to  requisite  exit  facilities  dependent  on  occu- 
pancy and  height. 

11.  A  provision  as  to  the  enclosure  of  all  communications  between 
stories,  such  as  stairs,  shafts,  ducts,  etc. 

12.  A  provision  for  fire  fighting  apparatus — standpipes,  sprinklers, 
etc. — dependent  on  height,  area  and  occupancy. 

13.  A  provision  for  the  incombustible  nature  of  all  exterior  expo- 
sures— windows,  doors,  roofs,  skylights,  etc. 
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14.  A  requirement  as  to  minimum  incombustible  protection  for 
exterior  and  interior  exposed  structual  members,  such  as  columns,  beams, 
girders,  etc. 

15.  A  requirement  as  to  protection  against  ignition  from  interior 
exposures — chimney  flues,  furnaces,  hot-air  ducts,  steam  pipes,  smoke 
pipes,  etc. 

16.  A  statement  of  basic  units  of  maximum  permissible  stress  upon 
various  materials,  factors  of  safety  and  formulas  to  be  used  in  calculations 
(for  those  few  cases  where  varying  engineering  practice  needs  determina- 
tion). 

Note. — That  clause  is  rather  important  in  my  opinion.  I  am  suggesting 
there  merely  a  statement  as  to  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  maximum  stress  to 
be  permitted  in  construction;  that  is  the  only  thing  I  would  give,  and  the 
constructor  of  these  buildings  should  have  the  knowledge  to  figure  it  out  for 
himself.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  stop  stating  that  a  beam  26  feet 
long  must  be  so  and  so  thick  for  a  dwelling  house,  etc.,  and  permitting  building 
to  be  erected  under  such  empirical  rules  without  regard  to  what  uses  the 
building  will  be  put  to  or  how  many  people  will  occupy  it.  We  must  have 
expert  knowledge  in  the  constructor. 

17.  A  provision  for  minimum  flcK)r  loads  permissible  as  a  basis  for 
calculation  in  various  types  of  occupancy. 

18.  A  provision  for  penalties  for  the  violation  of  laws  and 
ordinances. 

19.  A  provision  for  a  permanent  board  of  council  composed  of  archi- 
tects, structural  engineers,  fire-protection  experts  and  builders,  which 
council  is  authorized  to  modify  the  requirements  of  the  code  where  new 
or  equally  good  methods  of  construction  are  proposed. 

In  the  construction  of  such  a  code  it  is  most  important  that  this 
consideration  shall  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  requirements  for  in- 
combustible construction  shall  be  made  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with 
reasonable  safety,  and  the  use  of  combustible  material  of  any  kind  shall 
be  hedged  about  with  as  many  protective  features  as  is  consistent  with 
fairness.  The  time  has  come  wh-en  the  increasing  scarcity  of  wood  and 
the  constantly  lowering  price  of  incombustible  material  makes  combustible 
construction  almost  an  anachronisrti.  In  the  case  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  the  buildings  being  erected  to-day  in  cities  and  villages  where  com- 
bustible material  is  used,  incombustible  material  could  be  substituted  with 
real  economy.  Ignorance  of  the  possibility  of  cheap  incombustible  con- 
struction is  responsible  for  more  bad  building  to-day  than  is  the  element 
of  cost  Ignorance  of  the  proper  methods  of  protection  to  life  against 
the  fire  hazard  is  responsible  for  more  losses  than  is  either  wilful  neglect 
or  economy.  In  any  program  of  fire-preventive  legislation  the  education 
of  the  public  will  have  to  be  for  many  years  an  essential  part. 

I  have  cases  in  my  own  practice,  if  I  may  state  them,  where  the  cost 
inside  in  a  large  house  was  8  per  cent,  between  a  building  with  wooden 
beams  and  a  building  of  fire-resistant  construction.  I  have  the  figures  of 
a  number  of  buildings  where  the  cost  of  hollow  tiles  was  more  than  three, 
four  and  five  thousand  dollars ;  others  were  eight  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  over  the  ordinary  cost  of  shingle  con- 
struction. That  may  be  a  big  item  to  the  man  having  only  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  with  which  to  build.     In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
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where  hollow  block  can  be  had,  I  would  doubt  whether  the  ordinary  man 
is  not  willing  to  spend  $500  additional  in  order  to  make  that  house  warmer 
and  safer  from  fire.  Ignorance  is  the  main  thing  we  have  to  contend 
with. 

One  of  the  elements  that  is  certain  to  militate  against  the  efficiency 
of  building  code  legislation  is  the  opposition  of  interested  trades  and  in- 
dustries. Whenever  specific  requirements  are  d-efined  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  certain  materials  there  always  appears  opposition  from  the  pro- 
ducers of  all  other  materials  of  similar  nature.  It  is  one  great  advantage 
of  the  program  here  outlined — a  program  providing  for  code  legislation 
as  to  essentials  only — that  it  would  permit  the  use  of  any  material  that 
would  meet  the  basic  conditions  defined  in  the  law.  To  cite  an  instance : 
A  code  might  merely  say  that  incombustible  protection  against  exposures 
to  fire  should  be  of  such  material  as  would  withstand  a  temperature  of 
2000  degrees  for  two  hours  without  impairing  its  strength.  Under  such 
an  imaginary  clause  it  would  be  possible  to  use  protected  steel,  concrete 
of  a  certain  mixture,  hard-burned  tile,  gypsum  in  certain  mixtures,  and 
any  other  material  of  equal  fire  resistance.  It  is  that  type  of  code  legis- 
lation which  we  need  in  this  country ;  basic  legislation ;  legislation  as  to 
the  essentials  of  protection.  The  simplest  form  is  the  best  form.  Detailed 
manuals  of  building  construction  should  be  avoided  at  all  hazards. 


Mr.  Evans:  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  injecting  here  a  third  paper 
not  appearing  on  our  formal  program,  and  the  reason  is  I  couldn't  get 
at  it  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  This  is  a  report  of  the  General 
Committee  representing  Cleveland  organizations  on  the  proposed  Ohio 
State  Building  Code ;  and  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Virgil  G.  Marani,  a  member  of 
that  committee,  to  read  it  to  you.  He  knows  the  building  conditions  in 
his  State.  Following  this  will  be  a  paper  on  the  smaller  village  building 
codes. 

Mr.  Marani:  I  am  very  thankful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
privilege  of  reading  this.  Just  after -we  got  together  and  had  passed 
this  to  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  there  was  much  opposition  to  the 
State  building  code,  as  written  and  submitted  to  our  society  for 
inspection,  because  it  endeavored  to  specify  everything  in  detail  and 
minuteness;  for  instance,  as  to  the  way  fire  escapes  should  be  built,  the 
size  of  angles,  the  size  of  washer  and  nut  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of 
rods  which  came  through,  etc.  Ridiculous!  The  State  building  code 
promised  at  the  start  to  be  so  large  it  would  take  eight  to  ten  volumes 
of  300  to  400  pages  each  before  we  got  through  with  it.  It  was  because 
we  foresaw  what  was  coming  that  we  drafted  this  resolution,  and  it  is 
strange  how  nearly  the  recommendations  are  like  yours. 
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Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  Representing  Cleveland  Organizations 
on  the  Proposed  Ohio  State  Building  Code 

To  ike  Ohio  State  Building  Code  Commission, 

Gentlemen  : — The  joint  committee  representing  the  Cleveland 
Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects,  The  Builders  Exchange  and 
the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society,  has  held  frequent  meetings  since  the  | 

receipt  from  you,  the  latter  part  of  September  and  early  October,  of  i 

copies  of  proposed  additional  sections  to  the  Ohio  State  building  code, 
and  as  the  result  of  these  deliberations  unites  in  sending  you  this  com- 
munication expressing  the  views  of  said  committee. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  after  careful  consideration, 
that  the  best  interests  of  all  persons  connected  with  building  operations 
throughout  the  State  and  the  public  in  general  can  best  be  conserved 
by  the  enactment  of  a  set  of  building  regulations  dealing  with  general 
terms  and  containing  minimum  requirements,  rather  than  endeavor  to 
enact  a  series  of  regulations  in  the  form  of  rigid  specifications  and  attempt 
to  enforce  these  specifications  alike  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  cities. 
Such  a  general  code,  we  believe,  should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  fully  protect  life,  health  and  property  as  a  function  of  the  State, 
leaving  to  individual  cities  the  right  to  enact  such  building  regulations 
and  enforce  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  these 
separate  conamunities.  This  policy  was  recognized  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  the  enactment  of  the  municipal  code  law  in  1902  when  the  right 
was  given  to  all  cities  to  establish  building  departments  and  regulate 
the  construction  of  buildings  within  their  own  boundaries.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  recognized  that  since  the  work  of  preparing  a  State 
building  code  was  started  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  has 
been  approved  by  the  voters  of  Ohio,  giving  a  large  measure  of  home 
rule  to  municipalities.  This  latter  action  evidently  contemplates  that  the 
fullest  measure  of  local  government  shall  be  assumed  by  cities,  including 
the  regulation  of  building  operations  and  the  conduct  of  all  improve- 
ments. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  committee,  an  important  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  State  as  distinct  from  those  of 
cities  in  the  matter  of  building  regulations.  The  City  Solicitor  of  Cleve- 
land has  advised  the  council  that  cities  have  full  power  to  enact  their 
own  building  regulations  under  the  home  rule  amendment  in  so  far  as 
GO  conflict  shall  be  entailed  with  the  police  power  of  the  State.  Here- 
tofore building  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  cities  as  such, 
and  wc  believe  that  this  body  of  law  now  on  the  municipal  statute  books 
would  be  weakened  by  State  enactment,  and  confusion  would  at  once 
arise  as  to  the  authority  for  decisions  and  enforcement.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  with  the  cities  their  present  rights  in 
this  regard  for  the  reason  that  authority  is  thus  centralized  in  officials 
who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  heads  of  the  municipality,  and  that 
this  function  of  city  government  is  thus  brought  more  closely  to  the 
people,  avoiding  possible  injustice  and  hardship.  The  councils  of 
municipalities  can  readily  readjust  existing  regulations  to  meet  changing 
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conditions,  while  such  action  would  be  slow  and  difficult  if  made  through 
the  medium  of  State  legislatures.  In  addition  to  this  objection  is  the 
fact  that  State  officials  are  removed  from  direct  contact  with  citizens  in 
sections  of  the  State  outside  of  Columbus  and  that  conffict  between  State 
and  city  officials  is  probable,  especially  when  of  opposite  political  parties. 
For  these  reasons  and  others  of  like  character,  this  committee  believes 
the  State  of  Ohio,  as  one  of  the  first  and  very  few  States  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  statewide  building  regulations,  should  favor  a  general  code, 
framed  to  properly  protect  the  interests  of  the  public,  rather  than  to 
attempt  a  detailed  and  stringent  code  such  as  the  one  now  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Commenting  upon  the  sections  of  the  code  as  submitted  to  us,  we 
have  the  following  to  say : 

We  believe  that  the  code  as  written  is  too  cumbersome  and  that  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  wholly  impossible  of  enforcement. 

(a)  Requiring  of  plans  to  be  filed  at  Columbus  and  permits  granted 
by  the  State  will  impose  needless  hardship  on  all  persons  conducting 
operations,  entailing  long  delays  and  financial  losses  that  will  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  buiding  industry. 

(b)  The  code  contains  upward  of  300  pages  of  closely-written 
technical  material.  Experience  has  shown  that  attempts  to  enforce  such 
a  code  have  not  been  successful.  As  conditions  vary  in  different  localities, 
a  large  department  with  inspectors  for  each  and  all  trades  would  be 
necessary  to  inspect  operations  to  see  that  all  of  these  requirements  are 
observed.  The  City  of  Cleveland  with  49  square  miles  of  territory  has 
a  department  comprising  63  men.  The  State  of  Ohio  with  40,000  square 
miles  of  territory  would  require  about  5000  men  on  the  basis  of  ten  times 
the  amount  of  territory  allotted  in  Cleveland  for  each  individual  inspector. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  department  for  salaries  of  inspectors 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  office  administrations  and  traveling  expenses, 
would,  on  this  basis,  be  upward  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  be  provided 
from  the  public  treasury. 

(c)  The  Cleveland  code,  adopted  8  years  ago,  is  not  enforcible  to 
upwards  of  30  per  cent,  of  its  requirements,  indicating  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  specific  regulations  when  the  same  are  too  cumbersome  and 
technical. 

(d)  The  sections  of  the  State  code  adopted  two  years  ago  were 
hastily  conceived,  as  indicated  by  the  preparation  of  eight  pages  of 
revision  now  submitted  for  correction  of  twelve  titles. 

(e)  In  our  opinion,  the  methods  of  adjusting  appeals  that  may 
be  made  from  rulings  in  the  State  code  is  not  likely  to  prove  satisfactory, 
as  we  believe  such  a  court  should  be  composed  of  architects,  engineers 
and  builders  of  long  experience  and  wide  knowledge  in  matters  of  build- 
ing. Without  any  intended  reflection  upon  the  officials  named  as  a  board 
of  appeals  in  the  proposed  code,  we  submit  that  frequent  changes  in  these 
offices  resulting  from  the  changing  of  administrations  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  permanent  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  affected  by  the  code. 

(f)  We  believe  that  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that  g^nted  by 
the  commission  should  be  allowed  to  the  various  interests  of  the  State 
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affected  by  the  code  to  consider  the  same  and  express  their  views.  Aside 
from  typewritten  copies,  no  published  reproduction  of  the  code  has  been 
available  and  comparatively  few  persons  have  been  able  to  investigate 
its  requirements. 

To  conclude,  we  make  the  following  recommendation: 
That  the  sections  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  be 
repealed  and  that  a  new  code  be  prepared  on  much  broader  lines,  require- 
ments being  made  sufficient  to  safeguard  life,  limb  and  property  through- 
out the  State  of  Ohio,  and  being  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  different 
municipalities  to  work  out  their  own  detailed  specifications  under  said 
code  according  to  their  conditions  and  experience. 

Very  respectfully, 

Benjamin  S.  Hubbell 
Chairman   Building    Code    Committee,    Cleveland 
Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects 

E.  W.  Reaugh 
Chairman    Building    Code    Committee,    Builders 
Excha^tge  of  Cleveland 

Virgil  G.  Marani 
Chairman  Building   Code  Committee,   Cleveland 
December,  1912  Engineering  Society 

Note. — The  above  report  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Qeveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  November  27,  1912,  and  was  also  approved 
by  the  Building  Department  of  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

A  similar  report  was  adopted  by  the  Cleveland  Inspection  Bureau  (Stock 
Insurance) . — Ed. 


Mr.  Evans:  You  now  have  the  points  of  view  of  those  who  are 
developing — whose  principal  purpose  it  is  to  develop — a  code  to  meet 
great  city,  and  all  other,  conditions  in  principle.  There  is  another  point 
of  view  which  you  will  now  have  presented  to  you — a  manual  of  con- 
struction code  for  the  small  community  all  over  the  country.  Where  a 
man  starts  to  put  up  a  building  (and  it  may  be  a  picture  show,  or  butcher 
shop,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  tenancies  before  it  is  roofed  in)  this  code 
would  require  the  builder  to  put  up  his  structure  with  a  measure  of 
safety,  no  matter  what  its  tenancy  might  be. 

I  will  now  introduce-  Mr.  Drake,  lawyer  and  insurance  expert, 
who  has  been  very  active  in  the  movement  for  State  fire-prevention 
associations  all  over  the  country. 


"UNIFORM   STATE   AND   CITY   BUILDING   CODES   FOR 

UNIVERSAL   APPLICATION" 

By  Mr.  Frank  M.  Drake,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Vice-President  National 

Fire  Protection  Association 

The  form  of  this  proposed  small  community  code  is  just  going 
tfaroagh  the  committees  of  the  National  Fire  Prevention  Associa- 
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tion  for  discussion.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  come  from  the  rural 
fire  prevention  section  of  this  country,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
great  metropolitan  centers  represented  here  this  morning.  There- 
fore I  bring  somewhat  different  viewpoint  from  those  you  have  already 
been  called  upon  to  hear,  and  it  presents  slightly  different  conditions  and 
different  problems.  The  problem  in  dealing  with  the  great  mass  of  this 
country,  of  which  our  rural  community  is  a  type,  is  not  that  of  saying 
what  shall  be  done  and  telling  how  to  do  it,  but  of  educating  the  people 
to  the  conception  of  the  problem.  The  country  people  of  the  nation  are 
easy  to  deal  with  when  you  persuade  them  that  they  need  to  do  any- 
thing. Rut  the  question  is  in  persuading  them  that  they  need  to  take 
action  at  all.  If  you  do  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  them  to  accept 
the  standards  set  by  those  they  recognize  as  capable  of  making  those 
standards. 

Were  it  as  simple  to  get  the  people  of  our  country  to  apply  the  reme- 
dies for  fire  hazard  as  it  is  for  them  to  ascertain  what  those  remedies 
are,  we  would  have  no  fire  waste  problem  with  which  to  deal. 

Care,  common  sense,  and  the  enforcement  of  natural  laws  are  the 
essentials  to  such  degree  that,  in  legislating  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  of  conservation,  we  find  that  we  principally  stand  in  need  of 
having  the  people  told  what  shall  not  be  done.  It  is,  to  our  shame,  a 
need,  rather  of  negative  than  of  constructive  education. 

Although  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  achievement  it  is  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end,  we  will  first  attempt  to  enumerate  those  factors 
that  may,  with  all  due  consideration  for  existing  conditions,  be  dealt 
with  by  the  State.  A  State  code  should  and  oiust  necessarily  have 
minimum  requirements.  In  the  first  place,  State  laws  are  only  reflection 
and  consummation  of  the  most  general  public  sentiment ;  and,  in  addition 
to  that  controlling  factor  of  passage  and  enforcement,  a  State  code 
should  deal  only  with  features  which  are  universal  in  existence  and 
effect  and  which  have  a  character  of  permanence,  so  as  to  be  readily 
detected  and  supervised.  For  this  reason  a  State  code  should  not  deal 
with  questions  of  occupancy  except  as  to  safety  of  life.  The  details  of 
a  State  code  could  probably  include  the  following  provisions : 

1.  Safe  chimneys  and  flues,  fire  places  and  hearths. 

2.  Safe  arrangement  of  all  heating  apparatus. 

3.  Protection  (interior)  in  buildings  of  height,  inaccessibility  and 

crowded  occupancy. 

4.  Exit  arrangements  in  buildings  of  height  and  crowded  occupancy. 

5.  Regulation  of  theaters,   amusement  halls   and  moving-picture 

shows.    The  last  named  are  now  general  in  towns  so  small 

they  do  not  have  a  theater,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  regulate 

by  local  ordinance. 

Note. — I  purposely  mention  moving-picture  shows  separately,  after  having 
spoken  of  amusement  halls,  because  moving-picture  shows  are  now  so  general 
in  the  smaller  communities  having  no  theaters  or  regulation  by  ordinance. 
There  is  at  present  a  pressing  need  that  the  State  do  something  to  govern  this 
most  fearful  hazard  to  the  women  and  children  of  our  country.  That  is  why 
I  mention  them  especially.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  select  only  one  essential 
that  all  our  States  should  deal  with,  outside  of  the  safe  arrangement  of  heating: 
appliances,  it  would  be  that  we  should  regulate  these  crowded  moving-picture 
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theaters  in  every  town  in  the  United  States,  which  are  attended  by  women 
and  children  in  such  countless  throngs. 

6.  Protection  against  exposure.  Public  sentiment  would  probably 
not  go  so  far  at  this  time  as  to  support  State  interference  of 
this  kind,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  because  no  factor  con- 
tributes so  greatly  to  the  destruction  of  the  taxable  wealth  of 
the  State,  and  therefore  gives  rise  to  so  great  a  single  source 
of  concern  to  the  commonwealth. 

In  considering  the  elements  of  a  municipal  code  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  same  respect  for  essentials,  viewed,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint 
of  local  environment. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  factors  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
properly  coming  within  the  province  of  the  State  at  large,  the  following 
seem  to  be  the  restrictions  necessary  to  be  adopted  by  any  community 
which  has  an  earnest  purpose  to  deal  effectively  with  the  fire  problem: 

1.  Fire  limits,  restrictine  at  least  exterior  combustible  construction. 

2.  Restriction  of  shingle  roofs. 

3.  Wall  thicknesses. 

4.  Lighting  and  power. 

5.  Floor,  roof  and  sidewalk  openings. 

6.  Constructive    features    of   occupancies    involving   use   of   high 

temperatures  or  extreme  combustibility. 

7.  Segregation  of  occupancies  known  as  "conflagration-breeders'* — 

such  as  livery  stables,  garages,  hay  warehouses. 

A  municipal  code  should  be  uniform  and  mandatory;  and  it  should 
not  allow  the  granting  of  exceptions  by  city  authorities  in  individual 
cases. 

In  towns  of  such  size  as  to  afford  the  means  of  administration,  there 
should  also  be  included  in  a  municipal  code  such  features  of  control — in- 
spection, funds,  permit  and  certificates — as  are  adaptable  to  local 
conditions. 

A  municipal  code  for  general  use  in  all  classes  of  towns  should 
probably  be  published  in  such  manner  that  each  subject  is  so  treated  that 
all  or  a  portion  may  be  used,  as  local  conditions  make  opportune. 

It  is  probable  that  very  shortly  a  model  municipal  code  for  general 
use  in  small  towns  and  cities,  prepared  carefully  and  authoritatively,  will 
be  available,  as  much  work  has  been  done  toward  filling  this  important 
need  in  a  reasonably  effective  manner.  (The  N.  F.  P.  A.  has  now  adopted 
such  a  code,  and  will  provide  copies  on  request.)  Regardless  of  all  the 
preparation  of  the  material  for  such  use,  the  vital  factor  in  working  out 
a  solution  of  the  fire-waste  problem  through  the  means  of  legal  regulation 
is  the  citizen  who  wants  to  see  it  done.  In  arousing  his  interest,  so  ele- 
mental, so  basic  to  our  purpose,  we  may  offer  him  the  following  profit 
for  his  labors: 

The  saving  of  lives. 

A  diminution  of  economic  waste  in  timber,  etc. 

The  saving  of  property  from  needless  destruction. 

Note. — You  may  think  there  is  duplication  of  thought  in  mentioning  con^ 
demnation  of  economic  waste  and  sav%ng  of  property  from  destruction.  The 
reason  I  draw  a  distinction  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  subject  to  its  primary 
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have  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  building  codes  for  some  of  our  smaller 
suburban  towns  around  Boston.  As  one  is  continually  met,  however,  with 
the  statement  that  if  we  did  what  we  ought  to  do  in  one  town  all  the 
builders  would  go  over  the  border  and  into  a  town  where  such  require- 
ments were  not  enacted,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  minimum  State  ordinance 
covering  all  towns  would  be  an  advantage.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  minimum  requirements  always  beconie  maxi- 
mum requirements;  that  just  so  sure  as  you  relieve  the  city  or  town  of 
the  responsibility  of  drafting  its  own  requirements  by  having  a  minimum 
State  law,  it  will  never  go  any  farther,  and  your  rtiinimum  requirements 
will  therefore  become  your  maximum  requirements.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  State  legislation  should  include  perfectly  adequate  and  satis- 
factory requirements,  and  then  put  it  up  to  those  cities  and  towns  to  take 
that  State  law  by  popular  vote.  Then  they  have  authority  to  take  what 
the  State  suggests  and  recommends  to  them  or  else  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  less  rigid  requirements.  If  they  fail,  the  responsibility 
is  on  them,  because  they  had  offered  to  them,  from  the  State,  a  code  of 
requirements  as  good  as  any  city  or  town  needs.  That  is  rather  my  idea 
of  the  advisability  of  State  minimum  requirements,  because  I  know  abso- 
lutely from  my  business  that  where  we  have  a  minimum  charge  in  a 
schedule  for  any  defective  construction  it  always  becomes  the  maximum 
charge  unless  there  is  some  extremely  flagrant  case,  and  I  fear  we  will 
find  in  our  State  laws  that  it  will  work  to  our  disadvantage  unless  we 
subdivided  our  cities  and  towns  into  so  many  classes  as  to  make 
the  condition  of  affairs  so  confusing  that  it  would  be  worse  almost  than 
nothing  at  all. 

I  am  not  sure  just  what  is  the  most  advisable  course  to  pursue,  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  subject  needing  very  careful  consideration  and  discus- 
sion before  any  one  can  be  certain  what  course  is  best. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Webb  (New  York)  :  In  the  papers  that  have  been  read 
on  this  subject  the  general  thought  seemed  to  prevail  that  fundamentals 
shall  be  the  basis  of  code  legislation.  Numbers  of  references  have  been 
made  to  requirements.  On  the  question  of  requirements  governing  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  there  is  very  little  in  any 
existing  requirements  for  the  different  uses  of  materials.  I  don't  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  I  am  anticipating  another  topic  in  suggesting 
that  in  this  resolution  some  reference  should  be  made  to  standards  of  fire 
resistance.  If  it  is  another  topic  I  will  ask  that  this  point  be  considered 
then. 

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Webb,  we  are  not  going  into  any  of  these  topics 
in  detail.    There  are  probably  a  hundred  thousand  things  entering  into 
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the  arrangements  of  structures  in  the  United  States.  We  are  merely 
trying  to  announce  the  principles  of  construction.  As  to  what  the  rules 
are,  the  States  will  have  to  work  that  out  in  their  expert  bodies,  just  as 
the  details  of  the  electrical  code  are  worked  out;  but  we  are  merely 
announcing  here  that  there  should  be  a  proper  building  code  in  every 
State  and  city. 

Mr.  Webb  :  I  understand  that ;  but  one  of  the  topics  to  be  brought 
up  to-morrow  is  "Cumpulsory  Physical  Standards."  My  point  may  be 
more  appropriate  there,  but  couldn't  we  bring  it  up  here  when  it  inti- 
mately affects  this  question  of  codes? 

Mr.  Evans:  That  is  not  the  question  at  the  present  time,  but  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  your  views  under  the  appropriate  topic  to-morrow. 

Mr.  McDowell:  As  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  commission  I 
would  say  that  we  found  difficulty  in  making  ordinances  satisfactory  to 
the  building  department  and  the  architects.  The  architects  think  they 
know  all  about  a  building  and  the  building  department  wants  safe  con- 
struction. I  remember  the  case  of  one  department  store  where  the  floor 
load  capacity  as  given  by  the  architect  was  40  per  cent,  less  than  that 
required  by  the  Bureau  of  Building  Construction,  although  his  plans 
showed  compliance  with  the  requirements.  Where  the  city  ordinance, 
for  instance,  for  the  use  of  concrete  interfered  with  a  certain  man's  sale 
of  his  goods  he  took  one  or  more  of  our  nine  councilmen  to  lunch,  or 
somewhere,  and  persuaded  them  of  the  drastic  features  of  that  ordinance. 
This  week  we  put  in  an  elaborate  set  of  requirements  on  concrete 
construction ;  not  as  elaborate  as  in  London,  but  one  by  which  the  building 
inspectors  can  classify  and  determine  whether  the  building  will  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  State  law  and  the  ordinance  itself.  Where 
these  requirements  are  made  it  always  throws  the  building  department 
open  to  the  charge  of  favoritism,  and  where  they  have  a  detailed  set 
of  requirements  they  can  under  that  go  to  the  architect  and  tell  him 
just  what  is  to  be  done.  I  remember  Mr.  Rudolph  Miller,  of  New  York, 
had  an  experience  with  a  gentleman  who,  when  he  questioned  him  about 
the  strength  of  his  columns,  said  "L  over  R  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
column." 

Mr.  Evans  :  Perhaps  a  slight  confusion  has  occurred.  My  "Mini- 
mum Requirements"  does  not  mean  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  shall 
have  a  sliding  scale  of  requirements  by  which  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  but 
that  the  State  requirements  will  not  permit  any  work  to  be  done  anywhere 
within  its  borders  below  a  certain  level  of  requirements.  It  means  some 
control  at  least  in  building  construction  everywhere ;  whereas  now  there 
is  virtually  no  control,  and  that  is  where  all  this  waste  arises.  It  may 
be  true  as  a  moral  proposition,  that  if  you  give  a  man  the  choice  of  two 
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loads  to  carry,  unless  you  watch  him  closely  he  will  always  be  found 
with  the  lighter  one.  But  with  respect  to  Mr.  Goddard's  analysis,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  State  requirement  is  not  exactly  analogous  to  a  trade 
competition. 

The  tendency  of  the  weak  salesman  is  usually  to  gain  his  sales  by 
low  prices,  so  much  so  that  the  average  merchant  does  not  give  his  costs 
to  his  salesmen.  I  daresay  the  sale  of  insurance  has  the  same  difficulties ; 
but  where  it  comes  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State 
or  municipality  it  seems  to  me  far  better  now  to  adopt  the  firm  position 
that  what  is  right  must  be  incorporated  in  future  building  up  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage,  else  no  permit  will  issue.  Let  the  city  raise  the  mini- 
mum State  requirements,  if  it  so  decides.  It  then  rests  with  any  city 
and  its  councils  whether  it  shall  have  a  scale  above  the  State  minimum 
which  can  be  unfairly  applied  by  favoritism ;  but  the  principle  of  forc- 
ing promptly  everywhere  some  minimum  excellence  in  building  con- 
struction seems  to  me  should  be  carried  out  to-day  all  over  the  country. 

A  word  with  respect  to  another  remark  of  Mr.  McDowell's  with 
regard  to  the  excessive  voluntary  commission  work  now  demanded  of  the 
citizens  in  this  country  about  everything.  The  city  and  State  officials 
ought  to  attend  to  their  work  and  put  the  men  in  there  to  do  it.  There 
should  not  be  the  necessity  that  a  few  public-spirited  citizens  should  have 
to  volunteer  their  time  and  money  to  bring  about  correction  of  so  many 
public  abuses  of  various  sorts.  The  difficulty  with  all  this  commission 
and  volunteer  work  is  that  if  the  man  or  group  of  men  who  are  the 
mainspring  of  the  energy  and  initiative  get  tired,  or  sick,  or  die,  the  move- 
ment breaks  and  comes  to  nothing.  We  are  paying  enough  taxes  in  this 
country  to  have  all  these  things  attended  to  by  our  proper  administrative 
officials,  who  are  ample  in  number  and  adequately  compensated.  These 
must  now  be  required  to  think  and  act  more  diligently  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  Killam  :  I  think  men  who  have  given  us  a  code  in  general 
terms  should  aid  us  in  formulating  a  specific  code.  We  have  had  the 
other  kind  in  Massachusetts  and  know  what  it  means.  Now  let  us  ex- 
amine the  former  kind  and  push  the  latter.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the 
confusion  existing  in  Massachusetts  on  the  subject,  and  no  doubt  here; 
why  floor  loads  should  be  different  in  Boston  than  in  Springfield ;  or  why 
wall  thicknesses  should  vary  throughout  any  commonwealth.  I  would  not 
allow  municipalities  to  make  different  detailed  laws  on  such  things  all 
over  the  State.  In  most  cases  municipal  experts  are  not  experts.  For 
a  little  town  they  sometimes  pass  an  ordinance  suitable  for  a  metropolis 
like  New  York.  These  requirements  can  be  made  at  once  for  the  whole 
State,  expressed  in  detail,  not  leaving  them  for  each  engineer  to  work 
out     It  does  not  take  very  long  to  print  them  in  detail — floor  loads,  wall 
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thicknesses,  etc.     A  good  many  of  the  fire  protective  divisions  could  be 
put  into  the  State  law. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  proposal  in  regard  to  the  smaller  code  ought  to 
include  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Killam  :  I  didn't  realize  that  the  proposed  small  code  took  in 
every  detail  and  the  general  code  did  not.  Perhaps  such  a  general  law 
could  include  housing.  I  worked  with  the  civic  league  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Goddard  all  last  winter  and  know  that  the  minimum  requirements 
became  the  maximum;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  minimum  requirements  are 
better  than  none  at  all.  I  don't  believe  in  trusting  in  a  position  varying 
in  eflfect  between  a  town  with  and  a  town  without  a  conscience.  Let  the 
State  say :  "You  must  come  up  to  a  certain  requirement."  It  should  be  a 
state-wide  minimum  at  least.  It  simplifies  also  the  work  of  the  architect 
and  builder.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  architect  should  have  to  learn 
the  difference  in  laws  because  of  going  from  one  city  to  another  to  build. 
Later  we  must  have  a  national  standard  that  can  be  enforced  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Prof.  Woolson:  Speaking  in  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  last 
gentleman  referring  to  what  Mr.  Goddard  has  said,  I  think  his  own  argu- 
ment is  the  best  justification  for  Mr.  Goddard's  position.  Consider  for 
instance  stresses  that  may  be  allowed  on  timber  in  various  towns.  If 
you  allow  the  minimum  as  a  State  regulation  then  the  town  which  has  a 
conscience  wants  something  better  and  will  indicate  something  better. 
Then  you  will  have  different  stresses  in  different  towns,  which  is  the  con- 
dition deplored.  Therefore,  I  think  Mr.  Goddard's  suggestion  that  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  State  should  be  good  enough  to  be  accept- 
able for  the  best  towns,  is  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Kohn:  I  was  going  to  suggest  a  modified  resolution,  a  little 
different  from  the  one  in  the  program,  to  meet  the  criticism.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Goddard  as  to  the  importance  of  the  problem. 
I  don't  agree  with  him  as  to  the  cure.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  detailed 
character  of  the  code:  "Resolved,  That  State  and  local  building  code 
I^slation  shall  be  enacted  of  such  quality  as  will  secure  the  maximum 
obtainable  protection  in  buildings  no  matter  where  erected."  That  puts 
the  whole  thing  on  the  basis  of  a  growing  standard. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  will  ask  the  following  gentlemen  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee to  suggest  a  properly  amended  resolution  on  this  topic:  Messrs. 
Goddard,  Kohn,  Boyd,  Killam,  Marani,  Drake,  Woolson  and  Plack,  to 
adjourn  to  some  corner  of  the  room  and  make  suggestions  which  they 
feel  would  cover  this  matter. 

Mr.   Guerin:     I  would  ask  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee 
take  into  consideration  all  sorts  of  buildings,  every  kind  of  construction. 
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Where  you  raise  the  standard  so  high  the  suburban  section  of  the  city 
cannot  develop.  With  respect  to  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
the  provisions  of  the  building  code  as  applied  to  the  city  of  New  York 
are  too  stringent  for  proper  development  of  undeveloped  areas.  And 
as  large  cities  develop  you  must  keep  that  in  view. 

Mr.  Drake:  One  final  suggestion:  There  may  be  some  confusion 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  requirements  as  to  what  are  maxi- 
mum and  what  minimum.  In  dealing  with  the  smaller  towns  and  the 
things  required  by  the  State,  the  thought  is  not  as  to  the  varying  character 
of  the  standard  but  how  the  thing  shall  be  done  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  communities  can  go.  Let  what  is  done  be  done  in  the  best  standard 
way.  The  State  should  only  force  necessities  to  a  reasonable  point,  but 
it  can  properly  require  that  adequate  quality  be  employed  in  requirements 
on  any  given  subject,  and  then  reasonably  limit  the  extent.  I  advocate 
simply  a  limit  in  extent,  not  quality,  of  control. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  desire  to  make  several  announcements:  first,  please 
be  good  enough  to  register.  Second,  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
have  a  magnificent  new  building,  covering  a  block  at  Sixth  and  Walnut 
streets,  and  they  invite  you  to  visit  them  and  see  their  home.  Third,  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  I  am  president,  has  the 
second  largest  club  garage  in  the  country  at  Twenty-third  and  Market 
streets,  in  the  central  section  of  the  city,  and  you  are  asked  to  call  and 
inspect  the  premises.  Fourth,  to-morrow  afternoon  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  of  the  city  has  invited  you  to  lunch  at  1.30  p.  m.  at  Belmont 
Mansion  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  witness  a  police  driU'on  Belmoqt  Plateau 
afterward.  The  Automobile  Qub  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  courtesy  of  its 
members  and  the  activity  of  its  superintendent,  Mr.  Hodge,  has  arranged 
for  motor  cars  to  meet  you  here  to-morrow  at  1  o'clock  sharp.  These 
will  continue  at  your  disposal  after  the  drill  to  take  you  for  a  drive 
around  the  Park,  which  is  well  worth  seeing. 

On  motion  adjourned  to  reconvene  at  2.00  p.  m. 

•  CONCLUSION 

(From  subsequent  proceedings) 

Mr.  Goddard,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  to  formulate  a  reso- 
lution on  Topic  4,  "Building  Codes,"  brought  in  a  unanimous  report, 
embodied  in  the  resolution  given  below.  Its  adoption  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Boyd  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  unanimously  voted  by  the  Con- 
vention. ^ 

Mr.  Evans  remarked  that  this  series  of  resolutions  aj)peared  to  have 
reconciled  several  moderately  diverging  viewpoints  and  experiences, 
although  it  departed  from  the  tentative  ones  under  discussion;  and  fur- 
ther, that  this  result  appeared  as  a  good  conclusion  to  Section  C,  Divi- 
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sions  1  and  2,  proposed,  although  less  emphasis  was  finally  laid  on  the 
creation  of  a  simple  manual  of  operation  for  towns  and  villages ;  and 
the  need  for  more  definite  principles  in  building  codes  for  large  cities, 
which  had  been  urged  at  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
Spring  meeting.  

Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  4 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that: — 

(a)  All  building  construction  and  reconstruction  should  be 
under  government  control,  State  or  local,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest 
safety  for  the  greatest  number  for  the  present  and  future  should  be 
assured ; 

(b)  Each  of  the  several  States  should  adopt  a  State  building 
code  with  requirements  which  local  governing  bodies  may  raise  but 
not  lower  by  local  enactment,  said  requirements  to  be  enforced  by 
proper  governmental  machinery  over  all  of  each  and  every  State ; 

(c)  The  classification  of  building  construction  is  entirely  one 
•    of  relative  ability  to  resist  attacks  by  fire,  and  therefore  in  all  build- 
ing codes  the  term  "fireproof"  should  be  replaced  by  "fire-resistant," 
and  ordinary  frame  construction  should  be  classed  as  "combustible" ; 
and 

(d)  The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  recommend  approved  standards  of  fire-resistant  con- 
struction which  may  be  used  by  States  and  municipalities  in  their 
respective  building  codes." 

Note. — Section  (d)  was  subsequently  modified  in  its  force  and  intent  by 
Resolution  adopted  under  Topic  8,  "Compulsory  Physical  Standards,"  whereby 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and  other 
originators  of  standards  are  to  refer  same  for  approval  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  National  Government  at 
Washington. — Ed. 
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Topic  5—  Protection  (Private) " 

Note. — The  best  located  and  constructed  unit  building  is  now  held  to 
need  protection  (usually  water  supply  and/or  chemicals)  to  reasonably 
assure  safety  against  fire  for  the  building  itself  as  well  as  for  its  contents 
in  life  and  property — hence  this  consideration  comes  next  in  order  after 
the  actual  construction  (often  with  it). 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  2.10  p.  m.  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  first  subject  this  afternoon  is  Topic  5;  "Protec- 
tion, Private."  The  tentative  resolution  is  as  announced.  The  first  paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  followed  by  a  second  by 
Mr.  Lacount,  of  Boston.  
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TIRE  PROTECTION  (PRIVATE)"—  1 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  T.  Stevi^art,  Superintendent  of  Surveys  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New  York  City,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A. 

The  importance  of  fitting  every  building  with  proper  mechanical 
aids  to  discover,  alarm,  and  extinguish  fire  will  no  doubt  be  generally 
recognized.  There  may,  however,  be  some  chance  for  a  difference  of 
opinion,  or  a  desire  for  information,  with  regard  to  just  what  chcaracter 
of  protection  is  most  efficient.  It  therefore  seems  appropriate  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  recognized  aids  to  discover,  alarm  and  extinguish  fire. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRIVATE  FIRE  PROTECTION  METHODS 

(1)  Discovery  and  Alarm  of  Fire. 

Watchmen  and  watchmen's  time-recording  apparatus. 

Automatic  fire  alarms. 

Manual  fire  alarms. 

Automatic  sprinkler  water-flow  alarms. 

Automatic  journal  alarms. 

(2)  Extinguishment  of  Fire. 

Automatic  sprinkler  equipments. 

Fire  pails. 

Chemical  fire  extinguishers. 

Steam. 

Standpipe  and  hose  equipments. 

Outside  sprinkler  systems. 

Private  hydrant  systems. 

Standards  and  detailed  information  covering  all  of  the  above  sub- 
jects may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

In  the  time  allotted  for  this  paper  only  a  few  brief  comments  are 
possible  on  each  subject. 
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Discovery  and  Alarm  of  Fire 

1.    Watchmen  and  Watchmen's  Time-Recording  Apparatus 

There  are  no  doubt  cases  where  watchmen  have  caused  fires  on 
account  of  their  carelessness;  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  intelligent  and 
able-bodied  watchmen  are  ordinarily  able  by  prompt  action  to  control 
incipient  fires,  either  directly  or  by  giving  an  alarm.  Thus  the  watchman 
is  a  valuable  agent  for  the  discovery,  alarm  and  extinguishment  of  fire. 
The  presence  of  a  watchman  is  therefore  important  in  most  cases,  es- 
pecially in  manufacturing  plants  and  many  mercantile  establishments,  to 
prevent  or  detect  either  fire  or  theft.  In  exceptional  cases  the  constant 
patrolling  by  a  watchman  may  not  be  essential  or  desirable,  such  as  in 
warehouses  used  only  for  storage  of  merchandise  in  unbroken  packages. 
The  watchman,  in  order  to  effectually  prevent  and  detect  fire,  should 
regularly  patrol  the  entire  premises  approximately  once  an  hour  when 
the  plant  is  closed.  The  responsibility  is  great,  and  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  such  duties  is  tedious  and  monotonous. 

Watchmen's  time-recording  apparatus  is  used  with  suitably  located 
reporting  stations  to  show  that  the  watchman  has  regularly  patrolled  the 
entire  premises.     There  are  three  classes  of  such  service : 
Portable  watch  clocks. 
Local  or  private  stationary  clocks. 
Central  station  supervisory  systems. 

In  the  first  two  systems  the  rounds  of  the  watchman  are  recorded 
on  clock  dials  to  which  the  watchman  does  not  have  access.  These  remov- 
able dials  are  arranged  to  be  examined  daily  by  the  proprietor  and  new 
dials  provided.  These  two  systems  give  good  assurance  that  the  watch- 
man is  attending  to  his  duty,  or  at  least  it  will  be  known  next  morning 
if  he  has  not  done  so.  With  a  central  station  system,  the  watchman  is 
bein^  watched  almost  every  minute  of  the  time  by  attendants  at  a 
central  ofllice,  where  the  signals  are  electrically  transmitted  and  recorded. 
If  the  watchman  fails  to  turn  in  any  signal  within  a  few  minutes  after 
it  is  due  a  runner  is  dispatched  to  investigate. 

2.     Automatic  Fire  Alarms. 

Automatic  fire  alarm  systems  depend  upon  thermostats  placed  on 
ceilings  for  the  discovery  of  fire.  There  are  two  types  of  thermostats, 
one  designed  to  operate  at  a  fixed  temperature  and  the  other  depending 
for  its  operation  chiefly  upon  a  predetermined  rate  of  rise  in  temperature. 

Most  of  the  fixed  temperature  thermostats  depend  on  fusible  solder 
and  are  designed  to  operate  at  about  160  degrees  in  ordinary  rooms 
where  the  normal  temperature  is  seldom  much  in  excess  of  100  degrees. 
The  thermostats  are  ordinarily  designed  to  actuate  an  electrical  circuit  in 
their  operation  and  by  this  means  cause  alarms  to  be  registered  at  fire 
department  headquarters  or  any  other  desired  location.  There  are  also 
pneumatic  or  pipe  systems  where  the  operation  of  the  thermostat  causes 
an  air  pressure  to  be  transmitted  which  in  turn  actuates  an  electrical 

circuit. 

Automatic  fire  alarm  systems,  when  properly  installed  and  reliably 
maintained,  have  been  the  means  of  saving  considerable  loss  of  life  and 
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property  by  reason  of  prompt  discovery  and  alarm  of  fire.     They  should 
be  more  sensitive  than  automatic  sprinklers. 

3.  Manual  Fire  Alarms. 

These  alarms  are  usually  installed  to  supplement  the  public  fire  alarm 
service,  similarly  to  the  automatic  alarm  systems.  It  is  thus  possible  lo 
transmit  alarms  manually  to  the  fire  department  by  the  aid  of  boxes  dis- 
tributed about  the  premises.  The  manual  alarm  service  is  more  valuable 
when  a  watchman  is  employed,  otherwise  there  may  be  no  one  to  operate 
it  when  the  plant  is  closed.  A  special  form  of  local  manual  alarm  serv- 
.ice  is  used  to  supplement  a  private  fire  brigade  or  fire  exit  drill. 

4.  Automatic  Sprinkler  Water-flow  Alarms. 

As  the  name  indicates,  these  systems  consist  of  apparatus  for  con- 
nection with  water-flow  alarm  valves  on  sprinkler  equipments  and  are 
designated  to  transmit  such  signals.  The  transmission  and  recording 
of.  alarms  is  similar  to  that  described  for  automatic  and  manual  fire  alarm 
systems.  The  water-flow  alarm  valves  are  designed  to  operate  when  there 
is  a  flow  of  water  equal  to  that  discharged  by  one  or  more  sprinkler 
heads  and  to  withhold  signals  for  water  surges  or  variable  pressures. 

6.    Automatic  Journal  Alarms. 

Automatic  journal  alarms  are  installed  chiefly  in  hazardous  risks, 
such  as  grain  elevators  and  other  locations  where  there  are  fast-running 
journals.  The  system  depends  upon  thermostats  attached  to  each  bear- 
ing and  connected  by  wires  to  an  annunciator  at  a  suitable  location, 
usually  in  the  engine  room.  If  the  temperature  of  the  bearing  exceeds 
that  at  which  the  metal  in  the  thermostat  fuses,  an  electric  circuit  causes 
an  alarm  to  be  sounded. 

Extinguishment  of  Fire 

1.  Automatic  Sprinkler  Equipments. 

The  most  efficient  fire  extinguisher  is  an  approved  automatic 
sprinkler  equipment  installed  throughout  the  premises.  Comprehensive 
statistics  extending  over  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years  show  that  the 
efficiency  of  automatic  sprinklers  has  been  approximately  95  per  cent. 
After  segregating  failures  due  to  lack  of  proper  maintenance,  the  effici- 
ency of  the  apparatus  itself  will  be  about  98  per  cent.  These  statistics 
are  based  chiefly  on  equipments  voluntarily  installed  under  standards  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and,  as  a  rule,  carefully  main- 
tained. Independently  of  other  water  supplies,  every  equipment  should 
provide  for  the  utilization  of  the  public  water  system  when  it  is  available, 
either  by  direct  connections  or  by  connections  made  by  the  fire  depart- 
j  ment  immediately  on  arrival. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  majority  of  failures  of  automatic  sprinkler 
equipments  are  due  to  lack  of  proper  maintenance.  For  this  reason  spe- 
cial devices  are  in  use  to  automatically  supervise  sprinkler  equipments, 
with  particular  reference  to  condition  of  gate  valves,  temperature  and 
amount  of  water  in  tanks,  etc. 

2.  Fire  Pails. 
Perhaps  more  fires  have  been  extinguished  by  pails  of  water  than  by 

any  other  fire  protection  device.    It  is  important  to  encourage  the  liberal 
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distribution  of  fire  pails  generally,  even  in  buildings  equipped  with  auto- 
matic sprinklers,  as  many  incipient  fires  have  been  extinguished  by  the" 
use  of  fire  pails  when  they  are  conveniently  at  hand,  and  considerable 
damage  thus  saved  by  avoiding  the  operation  of  the  automatic  sprinklers. 

3.  Chemical  Fire  Extinguishers. 

Hand  fire  extinguishers,  like  fire  pails,  are  valuable  agents  for  use  in 
extinguishing  incipient  fires.  There  are  various  types  of  chemical  fire 
extinguishers ;  the  one  most  generally  employed  for  private  use  being  the 
2  J^ -gallon  upset  carbonic  acid  gas  machine.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  chemical  fire  extinguishers  is  their  ability  to  deliver  a  stream  under 
considerable  pressure,  throwing  the  extinguishing  agent  to  a  great  distance 
and  into  places  not  readily  accessible  to  water  thrown  from  pails.  For 
this  reason  both  chemical  fire  extinguishers  and  pails  should  be  provided. 

4.  Steam. 

Steam  will  often  extinguish  fire  by  smothering  it  and  is  especially 
suitable  for  confined  spaces,  such  as  oil  or  refuse  vaults,  dry  rooms,  etc. 
The  steam  supply  is  arranged  to  be  operated  either  manually  or  auto- 
matically. It  is  desirable  that  the  steam  jet  should  be  automatic  and  be 
provided  with  one  or  more  fusible  heads  inside  the  room  to  be  protected. 

5.  Standpipe  and  Hose  Equipments. 

A  properly  equipped  and  maintained  standpipe  and  hose  system  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  best  means  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire.  It  is  the 
only  sufficient  way  other  than  by  use  of  the  sprinkler  system  to  obtain 
effective  fire  streams  on  the  upper  stories  of  high  buildings  with  a  mini- 
mtmi  loss  of  time.  In  such  buildings  they  should  be  designed  to  afford 
a  ready  means  for  the  control  of  incipient  fires  by  the  occupants,  and 
should  also  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  high-power  streams  required  by 
the  public  fire  department.  The  necessities  of  both  classes  of  service 
should  therefore  be  carefully  considered,  especially  in  the  case  of  high 
buildings.  For  public  fire  department  purposes  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  the  standpipe  be  located  conveniently  with  regard  to  a  smokeproof 
stair  tower.  Independently  of  other  water  supplies,  every  equipment 
should  provide  for  the  utilization  of  the  public  water  system  when  it  is 
available,  either  by  direct  connections  or  by  connections  made  by  the  fire 
department  immediately  upon  its  arrival. 

6.  Outside  Sprinkler  Systems. 

These  are  usually  installed  over  windows  and  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect against  fires  from  neighboring  buildings.     They  are  not  recommended 
for  general  use  or  to  the  exclusion  of  such  protection  as  approved  fire 
shutters  or  wireglass  in  metal  sash  and  frames.     Outside  sprinklers  are 
sometimes  desirable  to  reinforce  other  window  protection  when  the  ex- 
posure is  especially  severe.     The  efficiency  of  outside  sprinklers  is  apt 
to  be  affected  by  strong  winds  and  other  severe  weather  conditions.     They 
require  larg^e  water  supplies  and  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  wasteful 
of  water  in   proportion  to  their  reliability.     Outside  sprinklers  should 
not  be  used  without  first  consulting  with  some  one  familiar  with  their 
merits  and  limitations. 
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7.    Private  Hydrant  Systems. 

In  plants  where  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  public  protection, 
or  none  at  all,  it  is  important  to  provide  sufficient  yard  hydrants  for  the 
use  of  a  well-drilled  private  fire  brigade.  A  liberal  amount  of  fire  hose 
approved  for  mill-yard  use  should  be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  The  hose 
should  be  stored  in  hose  houses  located  at  the  hydrants  or  on  vehicles 
conveniently  placed.  It  is  important  that  an  ample  water  supply  from 
approved  fire  pumps  or  other  reliable  source  should  be  provided,  capable 
of  delivering  the  requisite  number  of  l^^-inch  streams  at  ample  pressure 
when  the  water  is  flowing. 

Mr.  Evans:  Under  this  topic  the  following  communication  from 
Seattle  is  timely,  about  one  of  the  negative  things  under  the  head  of 

"Protection" :  

The  City  of  Seattle 
washington 
Mr.  Powell  Evans,  Oct.  6th,  1913. 

Chairman,  Fire  Prevention  Commission, 
Room  420,  City  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  Convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  October  13th  to  18th, 
and  wish  to  express  my  very  sincere  regret  of  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
session  of  this  Convention. 

As  the  head  of  the  Wiring  Inspection  and  Municipal  Signal  Bureau  for 
this  City,  I  wish  to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  further  the  objects  and 
aims  of  so  worthy  an  association ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  com- 
munications from  the  association  to  that  end. 

In  a  disastrous  basement  fire  which  occurred  here  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  (yesterday)  it  was  forcibly  brought  to  our  attention  that  all  basements 
containing  gas  pipes  should  be  equipped  with  a  gas  shut-off  in  the  alley,  or  in 
the  street  immediately  adjacent  to  the  property.  This  matter  is  not  so  much 
one  of  prevention  as  it  is  one  of  protection  for  the  firemen ;  but  it  reasonably 
comes  under  the  head  of  prevention  of  spread  of  any  fire. 

We  offer  this  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth ;  and  extend  to  you  our  best 
wishes  for  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  Convention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.    JOSLYN 

City  Electrician  and  Fourth  Vice-President  I.  A.  M.  E, 


The  next  paper  on  this  topic  is  by  Mr.  Lacount : 

"FIRE   PROTECTION    (PRIVATE)"— 2 

By  Mr.  H.  O.  Lacount,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Engineer  Inspection 
Department  of  the  Associated  Factory  (Mill)  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Companies,  Boston 

I  think  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  added  to  Mr.  Stewart's  paper. 
I  say  it  in  a  different  way  but  emphasize  the  same  point. 

Supplementing  it  in  which  are  listed  and  briefly  described  various 
devices  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  private  fire  protective  equip- 
ments,— I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  additional  appliances ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasis,  to  refer  again  to  the  value  of  the  automatic 
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sprinkler  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  individuaj  property,  but  also 
as  one  of  the  large  factors  in  guarding  against  the  conflagration  hazard. 
For  the  prompt  discovery  and  most  effective  control  and  in  many 
cases  extinguishment  of  fires,  under  practically  all  conditions,  the  auto- 
matic sprinkler  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  But  to  accomplish  this 
great  result  the  sprinkler,  even  when  properly  installed,  is  as  helpless  as 
a  sailboat  in  a  calm  unless  the  sprinkler  system  is  connected  to  an  ade- 
quate water  supply.  A  high  static  pressure  is  not  necessarily  evidence 
of  an  adequate  supply,  for,  on  account  of  small  or  obstructed  pipes,  the 
pressure  may  be  so  reduced,  even  with  a  small  amount  of  water  flowing, 
that  the  supply  is  worthless.  Ample  capacity  at  excellent  pressure  alone 
constitutes  an  adequate  supply.  The  public  water  system  can  usually  fur- 
nish such  a  supply,  and  where  high  pressure  services  are  installed  these 
should  be  made  available  for  the  sprinkler  equipments,  preferably  by  direct 
connection,  with  controlling  valves  carefully  located  to  insure  accessibility 
at  all  times.  A  large  elevated  tank,  with  bottom  at  least  25  feet  above 
highest  sprinklers,  and  under  some  conditions  a  battery  of  pressure  tanks 
as  a  part  of  a  private  equipment,  may  afford  a  satisfactory  primary 
supply ;  and  a  fire  pump  of  approved  design  and  make  is  generally  advis- 
able as  the  heavy  artillery  to  reinforce  the  other  supplies  with  water  in 
large  volume  and  at  high  pressure,  if  necessary,  and  furnish  protection 
even  should  all  other  supplies  fail.  In  other  words,  install  the  automatic 
sprinkler  broadly  in  all  classes  of  buildings  and  give  it  all  possible  advan- 
tages, and  it  will  return  a  fabulous  dividend  on  the  investment  in  the 
form  of  life,  property,  and  business  saved  from  the  fire  fiend. 

Right  here  I  fear  that  this  statement  may  be  taken  too  literally  and 
that  I  may  be  understood  to  advise  that  sprinklers  be  installed  everywhere, 
regardless  of  the  conditions.  That  is  not  correct,  for  in  a  matter  of  this 
magnitude  we  should  not  go  it  blindly  but  reasonably  with  respect  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  situation. 

The  same  treatment  should  certainly  not  be  given  comparatively  small 
areas  in  a  well-constructed  building  containing  a  non-hazardous  occupancy 
as  large  areas  where  hazardous  processes  are  present. 

However,  knowing  what  the  automatic  sprinkler  has  done  in  the 
thousands  of  industrial  plants  insured  in  the  Mutual  companies,  I  am 
urging  a  wide  extension  of  this  protection  in  order  to  more  promptly 
extinguish  the  small  fire  and  thus  avoid  paying  the  tax  of  a  conflagration. 
The  menace  of  the  improperly  closed  sprinkler  valve  can  not  be  too 
loudly  emphasized ;  therefore,  install  no  more  valves  than  really  required ; 
place  these  where  even  at  time  of  fire  in  the  protected  room  they  will 
be  accessible;  and  by  the  most  careful  and  systematic  inspection  keep 
these  valves  open.  As  well  tie  a  man  hand  and  foot  and  bid  him  run 
as  be  careless  regarding  this  matter  of  closed  sprinkler  valves  and 
expect  the  sprinkler  to  do  its  full  duty. 

As  the  man  of  but  limited  knowledge  and  experience  is  often  of 
more  value  than  the  most  learned  doctor — because  the  former,  being 
on  the  spot,  can  render  first  aid — so  the  hand  appliances  are  important 
in  substantially  all  buildings,  and  frequently  will  afford  the  means  of 
handling'  the  small  fire  with  least  damage,  even  where  sprinklers  are 
installed. 
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Besides  those  Jiand  extinguishers  mentioned  in  Mr.  Stewart's  paper, 
attention  is  called  to  the  following  two  extinguishing  agents  especially 
suited  to  particular  situations,  viz:  carbon  tetrachloride  and  sawdust. 
When  carbon  tetrachloride  is  heated  a  non-inflammable  heavier-than-air 
gas  is  generated,  and  this  as  an  extinguishing  agent  where  air  drafts  are 
not  excessive,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  case  of  fires  in  gasoline 
and  other  volatile  liquids  where  water  would  be  of  little  use.  Carbon 
tetrachloride,  being  a  non-conductor,  is  also  applicable  as  an  extinguisher 
in  the  case  of  fires  in  electrical  apparatus,  even  where  high  voltages  are 
involved. 

Fires  in  such  liquids  as  lacquer,  paint,  japan,  etc.,  can  be  easily 
extinguished  by  spreading  sawdust  over  the  surface  of  the  burning  ma- 
terial. The  sawdust,  being  light,  tends  to  float  on  the  surface,  so  that 
with  reasonably  quick  work  the  entire  surface,  if  not  too  large,  can  be 
covered  before  the  sawdust  first  applied  sinks.  The  advantage  of  this 
over  sand,  formerly  used,  which  sinks  immediately,  is  at  once  apparent. 
Exhaustive  tests  have  shown  this  material,  especially  when  mixed  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  10  pounds  of  soda  to  a  bushel 
of  sawdust,  to  be  a  very  efficient  and  readily  applied  extinguisher  of 
fires  in  dipping  tanks  of  moderate  size  containing  various  inflammable 
liquids. 

The  fire  hazard  due  to  lightning  can  be  largely  guarded  against  by 
equipping  the  more  exposed  parts  of  structures  with  a  properly  arranged 
system  of  rods  thoroughly  grounded.  This  applies  particularly  to  chim- 
neys, stacks,  steeples,  and  the  like.  Lightning  arresters  should  be  in- 
stalled on  electric  circuits  entering  buildings  from  lines  run  overhead 
through  exposed  country.  Without  effective  ground  connection  the  cost 
of  these  systems  is  wasted,  and  very  frequently  more  than  wasted,  for 
what  would  otherwise  be  protection  may  easily  become  a  hazard;  there- 
fore, the  ground  connection  cannot  be  too  good.  By  far  the  best  ground 
will  usually  be  an  underground  water  pipe  system,  and  wherever  feasible 
this  should  be  used.  Where  chimneys  are  equipped  with  permanent  iron 
ladders,  either  inside  or  outside,  the  ladders  should  be  as  thoroughly 
grounded  as  in  the  case  of  the  lightning  rod  system. 

All  large  masses  of  metal  should  be  grounded  to  guard  against 
induced  charges  jumping  to  grounded  conducting  material  nearby  and 
setting  fire  to  combustibles  in  the  path  of  the  discharges. 

In  buildings  equipped  throughout  with  automatic  sprinklers  there  is 
a  noticeable  immunity  from  serious  damage  from  lightning,  and  this  is 
believed  due  to  the  screen  or  cage  effect  produced  by  the  network  of 
water  pipes  thoroughly  grounded.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  steel 
work  in  steel-framed  buildings. 


Note  by  Ed.  on  "Protection  of  Schools" 

In  connection  with  the  above  two  papers  attention  is  called  to  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Protection  from  Fire  in  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety.  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  December  3,  1913."  This  pamphlet  is  entitled 
to  serious  consideration  from  all  State  and  city  administrative  officers  touching: 
school  building  construction  and  management. 
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Mr.  Evans:  The  next  phase  of  this  topic,  about  the  education  of 
employees  and  fire  drills  to  give  effective  result  to  protection  in  building 
occupancies,  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Newburn. 


"PROTECTION    (PRIVATE)" 

By  Mr.  R  H.  Newburn,  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  Philadelphia 

'"The  Occupants  of  Every  Building  Should  be  Reasonably  Educated 
Regarding  the  Physical  Structure  Thereof  and  How  to  Lieave 
Same  in  a  Quick  and  Orderly  Manner,  and  be  Organized  to 
Fight  Fire  Therein" 

For  many  years  various  municipal  building  laws  have  prescribed 
certain  standards  of  construction  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
amended  and  revised  in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  and  recently  these 
regulations  have  been  extended  to  include  facilities  for  safe  egress  in 
factories  and,  in  some  States,  theaters  as  well.  With  all  these  important 
precautions  there  was  still  lacking  a  most  important  requirement,  i,  e,, 
some  prearranged  method  by  which  the  occupants  could  be  dismissed 
in  a  prompt  and  orderly  manner.  It  remained  for  the  Triangle  factory 
fire  in  New  York  City,  with  its  toll  of  145  lives,  to  demonstrate  the 
need  which  has  now  been  supplied  by  recent  State  enactments,  making 
mandatory  both  fire  and  exit  drills.  These  laws  mark  an  important 
advance  over  the  old  conditions,  and  with  improved  design,  safer  build- 
ing construction  and  proper  fire-drill  training,  the  safety  of  factory 
operatives  should  be  reasonably  well  assured. 

To  obtain  a  proper  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  fire-drill 
training  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  classes  of  building3  with  reference 
to  their  construction  and  occupancy.  They  will  principally  be  found  to 
include  factories,  theaters,  public  schools,  department  stores  and  residence 
buildings,  such  as  dormitories,  asylums,  hospitals,  hotels,  etc.  Of  the  build- 
ings specified,  we  shall  discuss  the  factory  and  theater  as  representing 
the  two  leading  classes  in  which  the  conditions  to  be  met  include  most 
of  the  essential  features  of  all  buildings  with  a  large  number  of  occupants. 
Under  the  new  enactment  of  the  State  of  New  York,  fire  drills  are 
required  in  every  factory  building  two  stories  in  height  when  more  than 
25  persons  are  employed  above  the  ground  floor. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  .for  fire  drills 
in  factories  and  other  similar  buildings  of  fire-resistant  construction. 
Experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  fire  drills  should  be  required  in 
all  buildings,  although  the  degree  of  fire  resistance,  together  with  the 
design  and  interior  arrangement,  may  make  unnecessary  an  elaborate 
organization  and  allow  the  drill  to  be  of  the  simplest  form.  This  is 
/  particularly  the  case  with  buildings  of  the  bisectional  type,  where  the 
occupants  on  one  floor  may  be  quickly  dismissed  horizontally  through  an 
opening  in  the  fire  wall  to  a  zone  of  safety  in  the  adjoining  section, 
irhich  is  the  ideal  in  exit  arrangements. 
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For  buildings  of  inferior  construction,  of  combustible  occupancy, 
poorly  designed,  with  unprotected  stairways  and  exits,  fire-drill  require- 
ments should  be  more  comprehensive  in  order  that  the  defects  may  be 
offset  and  to  some  extent  overcome  by  fire-drill  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  determining  whether  the  building  is  properly  designed 
so  that  in  the  emergency  of  fire  its  occupants  may  readily  escape,  the 
primary  object  of  the  fire  drill  is  to  allay  panic  by  substituting  orderly 
self-restraint  for  confusion  and  disorder.  An  alarm  of  fire  is  no  respecter 
of  building  construction,  and  its  possibilities  for  disaster  depend  largely 
upon  the  combustibility  of  contents  and  the  degree  of  excitability  of  the 
individual.  The  Triangle  factory  fire,  occurring  in  a  building  where 
conditions  were  better  than  required  by  law  and  where  many  features 
of  construction  were  considerably  above  the  average,  furnishes  ample 
evidence  that  the  fire-resistant  qualities  of  a  structure  alone  may  be 
negligible  in  the  general  result ;  and,  while  there  were  other  contributory 
causes,  the  determining  factor  in  the  rapid  spread  of  fire  and  consequent 
loss  of  life  was  largely  due  to  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  contents. 

A  fire  drill  has  two  distinct  functions :  either  to  efficiently  train  the 
occupants  regularly  present  in  the  building — such  as  factory  operatives 
or  children  while  attending  school — in  taking  proper  measures  for  their 
own  safety ;  or  to  train  emjfloyees  in  the  handling  of  the  general  public 
in  event  of  fire. 

.For  the  former  class  the  problem  is  somewhat  simplified  by  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  regular  training  and  drill  practice,  and  famil- 
iarity with  all  means  of  exit,  so  that  the  question  is  largely  confined  to 
the  character  and  frequency  of  drills  to  assure  a  prompt  and  orderly 
exit  from  the  building. 

To  the  latter  class,  involving  the  general  public,  belong  those 
disasters  which  have  caused  the  greatest  fatalities,  occurring  in  buildings 
where  the  public  is  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  where  congestion 
and  overcrowding  may  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Almost  every  factory  building  has  certain  peculiarities  of  design  and 
interior  arrangement  which  must  be  carefully  considered  in  planning 
the  exit  drill;  and  while  elaborate  rules  for  installing  factory  drills  have 
been  prepared  their  application,  except  for  smaller  factory  buildings  hav- 
ing a  limited  number  of  employees,  should  be  entrusted  to  someone 
familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  fire  drill  requirements,  as  the 
average  employer  is  lacking  in  the  experience  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  effectively  apply  these  rules. 

To  organize  and  install  exit  drills  in  large  tenant  factory  building^s 
occupied  by  a  number  of  firms  requires  specialized  knowledge  on  many 
points,  including  the  question  of  determining  the  capacity  of  aisles,  stair- 
ways and  exits,  the  selection  of  exits,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
occupants  to  these  exits,  the  execution  of  fire  drill  exercises,  and  many 
similar  questions.  In  tenant  buildings  there  must  also  be  someone  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  drill  of  the  entire  building.  Under  the.  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  each  firm 
appoints  its  own  chief,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  building  chief  appointed 
having  general  charge  over  all  who  is  given  sole  authority  in  the  assign - 
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ment  of  exits.  Exits  discharging  horizontally  into  another  building,  or 
into  another  section  of  the  same  building  cut  off  by  a  fire  wall  having 
standard  openings,  will  accommodate  a  considerably  larger  number  than 
ordinary  stairways  or  outside  fire  escapes,  and  with  the  possibilities  of 
personal  injury  materially  reduced. 

The  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  regulating  all  new  con- 
struction restrict  the  number  of  occupants  on  any  one  floor  to  14  for 
every  22  inches  in  width  of  stairways,  which  will  result  in  bringing  this 
important  question  of  adequate  exit  facilities  to  the  general  attention  of 
the  public. 

Every  employee  should  be  instructed  and  made  reasonably  familiar 
with  all  the  avenues  of  egress  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  interior 
arrangement,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  stairways,  wall  openings, 
etc.  Floor  plans  should  be  posted  showing  exits  and  aisles  to  be  used. 
The  importance  of  this  provision  was  shown  in  the  testimony  of  employees 
taken  in  connection  with  a  large  factory  fire  who  were  in  ignorance  of 
what  had  been  provided  for  their  safety.  These  precautions  are  par- 
ticularly important  for  the  occupants  on  the  upper  floors  of  loft  buildings 
where  the  ordinary  means  of  escape  may  be  cut  off  by  fire,  necessitating 
crossing  inside  the  building  or  to  the  roof  to  reach  another  unexposed 
exit. 

All  factory  drills  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisory 
organization  of  employees,  consisting  of  a  chief  of  the  exit  drill,  floor 
chief,  room  captains,  stairway  guards,  inspectors  and  searchers.  The 
necessity  for  these  officials  has  been  demonstrated  in  different  fires  which 
have  been  followed  by  loss  of  life,  particularly  the  importance  of  search- 
ers, whose  duty  is  to  visit  toilet  rooms,  cloak  rooms,  etc.  In  the  recent 
factory  fire  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  bodies  of  25  girls  were  found 
jammed  near  a  cloak  room  where  they  had  evidently  gone  to  secure  street 
clothing.  All  drill  training  should  prohibit  any  attempt  to  secure  street 
apparel. 

For  the  purpose  of  sounding  general  building  alarms,  an  electrically- 
operated  system  of  the  closed  circuit  type  should  be  installed  and  indicate 
by  strokes  the  floor  from  which  the  alarm  has  been  given.  An  immediate 
response  to  alarms  by  all  operatives  should  be  required,  regardless  of  the 
duty  or  work  in  hand. 

For  theaters,  fire-drill  training  should  include  all  of  the  force  regu- 
larly on  duty  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  auditorium  sections.  Training 
of  theater  attendants  should  be  directed  more  to  the  prevention  of  panics 
than  to  attempts  at  regulating  the  movements  of  a  panic-stricken  audience. 

While  it  is  necessary  and  important  that  all  permanent  employees 
be  drilled  and  instructed  in  the  use  of  all  fire  equipment  and  properly 
trained  in  the  work  of  fire  extinguishment,  the  first  consideration  is  the 
-afety  of  the  audience,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  effect  a  prompt 
and  orderly  dismissal.  Provision  should  be  made  for  notification  of  fire 
jv  an  electrically-operated  alarm  system,  with  box  stations  installed  at 
convenient  points  and  with  recording  apparatus  in  the  business  office  or 
box  office  and  near  the  switchboard  on  the  stage. 

The  seating  plan  should  be  divided  into  sections  and  certain  exits 
should  be  assigned  to  each  section.     Eash  usher  and  doorman  should  be 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  the  exit  assignments  and,  wherever  possible, 
should  be  required  to  remain  on  duty  at  his  post  throughout  each 
performance. 

The  requirements  for  factories  and  theaters  for  fire  extinguishment 
will  necessitate  only  a  small  organization  for  the  hand  equipment,  consist- 
ing of  chemical  extinguishers,  fire  pails  and  the  hose  lines  from  standpipes, 
in  addition  to  supervision  of  automatic  sprinkler  equipments.  For  the 
larger  shop  or  industrial  plant  the  fire  brigade  organization  should  be 
carefully  developed,  particularly  where  they  are  distant  from  city  protec- 
tion and  dependent  largely  on  their  own  resources. 

Frequently  in  laying  out  fire  protection  the  organization  of  the  fire 
brigade  fails  to  receive  the  consideration  which  its  importance  deserves. 
It  would  seem  but  simple  business  economy  that  the  expenditure  for  costly 
installations  of  pumps,  water  mains  and  hydrants  to  be  eflFectively 
utilized  should  be  supplemented  by  a  trained  fire  brigade. 

The  ideal  private  fire  brigade  should  be  organized  under  a  constitu- 
tion, with  its  own  by-laws  and  with  provision  for  regular  stated  meetings. 
The  conduct  of  the  men  within  limits  should  be  subject  to  discipline,  and 
acts  of  unusual  merit  involving  personal  risk  and  good  judgment  fittingly 
rewarded.  Membership  in  the  fire  brigade  should  be  made  attractive  and 
sought  after  and  carry  with  it  some  minor  privileges. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  followed  in  determining  the  makeup  of  a 
private  fire  brigade  which  would  be  adaptable  to  all  classes  of  risk. 
Various  rules  and  regulations  defining  the  character  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  available.  In  organizing  the  private  fire  brigade  the  same  care 
and  attention  in  the  selection  of  the  men  should  be  given  as  it  is  customarv 
to  exercise  in  the  employment  of  men  in  any  line  of  work,  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  fire  brigade  will  be  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  care 
and  judgment  exercised  in  the  selection  of  its  members.  An  important 
consideration  is  to  secure  men  whose  loyalty  and  sympathies  are  well 
known.  Fitness  for  fire  brigade  service  requires  a  combination  of  physical 
stamina  and  judgment  with  a  strong  constitution,  and  sight  and  hearing: 
unimpaired.  The  members  should  have  a  general  knowled^jfe  of  the 
character  of  construction  and  occupancy  of  the  building  or  plant,  including 
location  of  stairways,  elevator  shafts,  and  the  means  of  approach  to  attics 
and  basements. 

The  fire-drill  work  in  connection  with  fire  extinguishment  for  both 
the  factory  and  theater,  as  well  as  for  the  large  shop  and  industrial  plant, 
should  be  under  the  general  direction  of  some  one  of  the  higher  officers. 
The  value  of  a  well  organized  and  trained  brigade  has  been  demonstrated 
in  many  plants. 

Following  the  practice  of  public  fire  departments  in  a  number  of 
cities,  notably  our  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  Commission,  the  members  of  the  private  fire  brigades  should 
be  trained  in  the  work  of  fire  prevention  by  making  regular  inspections 
and  in  correcting  conditions  where  danger  may  exist  by  the  removal  of 
rubbish  and  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  housekeeping. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 
regulations  have  also  been  adopted  in  connection  with  safeguarding^ 
theaters,   in  which  employees  of  theaters  are  instructed  and   to   some 
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exient  supervised  by  officers  of  the  bureau  of  fire,  each  theater  designat- 
ing two  of  its  regular  employees  to  act  as  chief  and  assistant  chief,  who 
respectively  have  charge  of  those  employees  behind  the  proscenium  wall 
and  those  in  the  auditorium.  It  is  proposed  that  at  the  beginning  of  each 
theatrical  season  that  the  two  employees  so  designated  will  be  called 
to  the  city  fire  headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  drilling  the  house  employees  in  both  fire  ex- 
tinguishment and  in  taking  measures  to  insure  safety  of  life. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  not  permit  the  fire  drill  to  become 
merely  a  perfunctory  exercise.  Of  all  the  precautions  to  insure  safety 
of  life  and  property,  the  fire  drill  and  the  exit  drill  furnish  the  single 
human  element,  and  therefore  contain  all  the  possibilities  of  either  success 
or  failure.  

Mr.  Evans:    You  will  find  here  later  the  form  of  public  notice, 
now  in  force  in  our  theaters. 

We  were  fortunate  to  find  that  Boston  had  worked  out  the  science 
of  this  problem,  where  they  made  theaters  do  their  own  work  and 
simply  supervised  it,  and  on  a  fixed  plan.  We  have  done  that.  Approxi- 
mately twelve  millions  of  people  go  to  the  theater  in  Philadelphia  once  a 
year;  or  the  entire  public,  men,  women  and  children  eight  times  a  year. 
Any  comments? 

Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter:  These  two  papers  are  very  excellent  and 
cover  the  subject  very  completely,  but  I  would  like  to  inject  a  note  of 
warning  with  regard  to  educating  the  fire  extinguishing  brigade  in  fac- 
tories or  theaters  or  any  other  places  where  we  may  have  a  volunteer 
fire-extinguishing  brigade.  I  think  we  don't  generally  appreciate  the 
responsibility  on  employees  in  an  extinguishing  brigade.  We  should 
train  them  and  offer  prizes  for  special  bravery.  There  is  no  antagonist 
we  have  that  is  greater  in  its  danger  and  severity  than  fire,  and  as  we 
all  know  it  takes  a  lifetime  almost  to  educate  a  fireman  to  fight  a  fire ; 
and  yet  we  are  about  to  appoint  firemen  in  department  stores,  etc.,  who 
have  not  had  any  experience  in  firefighting  and  expect  them  in  emergency 
to  fight  a  fire  and  extinguish  it.  Some  years  ago  I  was  requested  by 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  to  supervise  their  fire  drill  and  brigade. 
It  had  been  put  in  by  a  retired  fireman  of  this  city.  A  part  of  thedr 
proceeding  was  to  have  an  alarm  sounded  when  they  would  go  to  the 
hose  rail  and  unroll  the  hose  (a  2j^-inch  hose)  and  point  it  at  an 
imaginary  fire,  with  the  expectation  that  should  a  fire  occur  they  would 
extinguish  it.  I  said  at  that  time  something  to  this  effect :  "Suppose  they 
had  educated  those  clerks  to  go  up  periodically  to  the  attic  and  put  on 
boxing  gloves  and  jump  around  a  punching  bag  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then  on  some  particular  occasion  engage  them  in  encounters  with 
John  L-  Sullivan  and  Jim  Corbett  and  several  others  and  expect  tliem 
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to  lick  those  veterans  of  the  ring.  They  would  have  no  more  chance 
of  licking  those  prizefighters  than  they  would  to  extinguish  the  fire." 

Just  after  the  Newark  fire  the  proprietor  of  a  corset  factory  asked 
me  to  look  over  his  brigade.  After  I  looked  into  that  factory  I  found 
on  the  first  floor  a  laundry,  and  the  corset  factory  three  or  four  stories 
above  that.  While  I  was  inspecting  it  a  man  rushed  in  and  said  that  there 
was  a  fire  two  stories  below.  It  became  filled  with  a  haze  of  smoke  and 
we  could  not  at  once  locate  the  fire,  but  determined  it  was  in  a  corner  in 
a  closet.  They  rushed  up  there  with  the  extinguishers  and  squirted  into 
that  closet.  A  moment  after  that  men  came  up  from  downstairs  and 
said:  "What  are  you  doing?  You  have  spoiled  laundry  that  was  all 
ready  to  go  out."  They  had  just  had  a  snapshot  taken  by  flashlight 
and  the  magnesia  smoke  came  up  through  the  floor,  and  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  fire. 

That  is  one  thing  people  do  not  recognize — the  character  of  a  fire. 
We  must  instruct  the  people  not  to  let  the  seat  of  fire  get  between  them 
and  the  exit.  They  must  not  stay  too  long  and  attempt  to  fight  fire  with 
2J/$-inch  hose.  I  have  taken  this  out  and  put  in  lj4-inch  hose.  Better 
than  that  is  the  fire  extinguisher;  and  better  than  that  is  the  pail.  You 
get  a  pail  quicker  than  anything  else  in  case  of  fire.  Also  you  can  tell 
people  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  use  a  full  pail  but  can  do  effective 
work  with  half  a  pail. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Cabot  (Boston) :  I  am  very  much  struck  by  what  the 
last  speaker  has  said  but  I  fear  it  is  possible  that  he  has  only  considered 
a  part  of  the  field.  So  far  as  his  manufacturer  of  corsets  is  concerned, 
his  illustration  is  good ;  but  the  gentleman  who  read  the  paper,  and  I,  in 
a  very  much  smaller  way,  have  to  deal  with  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
meeting  danger  and  facing  death,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  our  experi- 
ence in  the  street  railway  company  in  Boston  has  proven  it  not  only 
advisable  that  employees  should  fight  fires  with  2^-inch  hose,  but  so 
far  as  a  street  railway  barn  was  concerned  on  the  west  side,  that  was  the 
only  means  by  which  it  could  have  been  saved.  Since  we  have  delib- 
erately taught  the  men  to  use  2j4-inch  hose  the  fire  department  in  every 
case  has  simply  been  the  reinforcing  body  which  made  the  victory  certain. 

I  don't  believe,  when  you  are  dealing  with  men  who  have  to  face 
electricity  and  dangers  of  the  rail,  that  you  need  to  be  afraid  of  putting 
them  between  the  fire  and  the  exit. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Barton  (St.  Louis)  :  On  the  question  of  private  fire 
brigades  I  have  to  say  that  in  my  city  the  large  department  stores  and 
wholesale  houses  maintain  private  fire  brigades,  but  each  member  is 
drilled  by   the  general  fire   department  before   being   enrolled   in   the 
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private  company.      On  every  floor  there  is  100  feet  of  lj4-inch  hose, 
and  with  this  a  fire  at  the  start  can  be  held  in  check  until  outside  assistance 
\        arrives. 

j  Mr.  Troth    (Camden) :    We  had  a  fire  in  our  plant  with  no  fire 

brigade  and  lost  $13,000.  Later,  in  1912,  we  had  a  fire  in  a  similar 
building  and  before  the  city  department  arrived  the  employees  had  it 
out  and  the  loss  was  only  $1700,  and  the  men  were  working  again  the 
same  day  by  4  o'clock.  The  men  fought  that  fire  like  trained  veterans. 
We  used  2  J/^ -inch  lines. 

Mr.  Kvans  :  Mr.  Barton  has  gained  his  experience  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  Mr.  Troth  with  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company. 

Mr.  Ballinger:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  lightning 
protection,  as  to  connecting  or  grounding  the  lightning  rod  to  a  water 
pipe.     I  have  been  afraid  of  doing  that  on  account  of  the  electrolysis. 

Mr.  Lacount:  I  don't  see  where  electrolysis  would  come  in.  The 
lightning  rod  ordinarily  is  non-conducting.  Personally  I  should  not  ex- 
pect any  electrolysis  to  take  place.  I  see  no  objection  to  connecting  the 
ground  wire  of  a  lightning  arrester  to  a  pipe  where  a  water  pipe  is  within 
reach. 

Mr.  Steel  (Philadelphia) :  The  question  of  providing  a  fire 
department  in  department  stores  was  well  illustrated  in  the  Wanamaker 
store  when  I  Avas  in  there.  Fire  occurred  through  the  overheating  of 
electric  lig^ht  ^rires  in  the  celluloid  goods  on  the  first  floor  and  was 
carried  rapidly  around  the  cases,  and  the  private  fire  brigade  extinguished 
it  after  cutting  off  the  current.  The  fire  was  extinguished  with  2j4-inch 
hose.  Customers  in  the  next  aisle  didn't  even  know  there  had  been 
any  fire. 

Mr.  G.  a.  Gasser  (Newark)  :  We  have  found  that  in  many  cases 
private  fire  brigades  have  put  out  the  fire,  but  in  a  few  cases  they 
failed  to  get  control  of  the  fire  and  then,  after  they  find  they  cannot 
handle  it,  the  fire  department  is  notified.  When  putting  the  fire  brigade 
in  action  it  is  well  to  instruct  that  some  one  man  should  be  notified, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  promptly  notify  the  fire  department.  The 
fire  department  would  much  rather  go  to  a  fire  already  put  out  than  to 
be  summoned  to  a  fire  that  has  gotten  beyond  control. 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Neale  (New  York  City) :  Of  course  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  conditions  in  the  town  where  your  shops  or  foundries 
are  located.  We  direct  all  the  members  of  our  fire  brigade  to  pull  the 
city  alarm  box  first,  or  the  auxiliary  box.  There  need  not  be  any  great 
advantage  of  the  large  sized  hose  over  the  lj4-inch  as  you  can  make 
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the  nozzles  uniform  with  the  thread  of  the  city  hydrants;  and  conse- 
quently if  you  have  to  couple  it  on  to  their  hydrants  before  the  arrival 
of  the  city  department  you  can  do  it.  In  some  of  the  small  towns 
the  members  of  the  fire  brigade  are  considered  a  company  of  the  city 
fire  department,  and  the  city  department  depend  on  them  a  lot  in 
certain  sections. 

When  a  fire  is  too  small  to  require  the  use  of  2j4-inch  hose  we  find 
it  can  usually  be  handled  by  the  small  fire  extinguishers. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gogel,  Jr.  (Boston) :  The  standpipe  may  become  a 
source  of  danger — a  hindrance  to  the  fire  department.  The  standpipe 
may  be  in  operation  at  the  ninth  floor  and  the  fire  engine  at  the  street 
level.  In  my  judgment  the  pressure  tank  in  the  cellar  should  always  be 
connected  to  the  standpipe  system.  When  you  consider  that  in  some  of 
the  high  buildings  the  pressure  amounts  to  170  pounds  per  square  inch, 
the  fire  engine  operating  against  that  operates  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
interior  hose  provided  in  many  buildings  will  not  stand  the  pressure  on 
the  lower  floors  provided  by  the  tank  on  the  roof.  I  think  separate 
standpipes  half  way  up  the  building  should  be  provided.  Ordinary 
cotton  hose  on  lower  floors  will  often  burst  from  the  undue  pressure 
from  the  standpipe  running  up  to  the  roof. 

The  subject  of  size  of  the  standpipe  is  also  important.  In  the  Home 
Insurance  Building  in  New  York  City  there  were  three  fires  on  three 
floors  at  one  time,  and  the  standpipe  was  inadequate  to  handle  that 
condition. 

A  new  source  of  danger  is  in  the  use  of  wireless  on  the  roof.     I 
was  shown  where  a  fire  had  started  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  because  of 
this. 

Mr.  James  Boyd  (Philadelphia) :  I  have  not  heard  anything  said 
this  afternoon  about  protection  of  hose  and  equipment.  I  think  that  im- 
portant, especially  in  ofiice  buildings.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
touched  on  this,  saying  that  water  going  into  cotton  hose  at  a  high  pres- 
sure would  burst  it.  That  will  occur  also  in  linen  hose.  Where  hose  is 
kept  wet  it  mildews  and  rots,  so  that  it  will  stand  500  or  600  pounds  at  the 
nozzle,  but  it  will  not  stand  25  pounds  further  along.  In  many  stores 
hose  is  left  in  the  rack  year  after  year  and  when  there  is  fire  it  is  dis- 
covered to  be  useless. 

Also,  the  water  in  fire  pails  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  Extinguishers 
are  often  tampered  with  in  these  buildings  and  if  not  inspected  occasion- 
ally are  valueless.  I  think  it  is  important,  as  Mr.  Newburn  said,  that 
the  equipment  should  not  be  installed  and  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Lacount:  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Porter  said  at  the 
opening  of  the  discussion,  his  remarks  were  rather  unfavorable  to  the 
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large  hose.  You  remember  he  said  that  they  ran  the  hose  out  and  pointed 
it  at  something,  and  then  ran  back  with  it.  That  is  a  dry  test,  so-called, 
and  that  is  where  the  hazard  lies  in  using  that  sort  of  equipment.  The  fire 
drill  should  include  the  skilled  using  of  equipment.  We  can  lay  hose  and 
put  the  pressure  on  it  and  have  the  men  know  what  it  is  to  handle  the 
hose  under  a  good  stream.  I  once  saw  two  burly  blacksmiths  walking 
all  around  a  mill  yard  trying  to  get  control  of  the  hose  that  looked  like 
a  serpent.  They  didn't  know  about  laying  the  hose  straight  a  few  feet 
behind  them. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Raymond  (New  York)  :  Speaking  of  the  type  of  brigades 
and  large  hose,  I  remember  visiting  a  southern  city  some  time  ago  where 
they  had  a  brigade,  and  I  doubted  whether  it  would  amount  to  anything. 
It  was  composed  of  boys,  nearly  all  negroes.  I  ask  for  an  exhibition. 
In  something  less  than  a  minute  they  had  300  feet  of  hose  out,  and 
handled  it  without  any  trouble  at  all.  It  shows  that  a  little  drill  will 
enable  men  who  otherwise  would  not  accomplish  much  to  obtain  good 
results. 

Mp.  Ben  J.  B.  Hatch  (Boston)  :  Two  features  of  fire  alarm,  or 
fire  drill,  work  which  come  to  our  attention  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  discussion.  One  is  the  tendency  for  a  foreman  or  owner;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  department  I  represent,  the  schoolmaster ;  to  be  the  whole 
thing ;  that  is,  he  declines  to  let  anyone  else  know  how  to  give  an  alarm. 
We  have  a  good  school  house  system  in  Bbston  and  are  handicapped  in 
that  way.  Instead  of  every  instructor  knowing  how  to  give  an  alarm 
there  is  only  one  man,  and  that  is  the  master.  Under  the  old  system  of 
using  bells  it  was  necessary  to  hunt  up  the  master  because  his  office  was 
locked  and  the  push  buttons  locked,  and  there  was  no  access  to  these. 
Now  the  stations  are  located,  one  or  two  or  more,  on  every  corridor; 
and  are  accessible  to  everyone  in  the  building;  yet  there  is  that  same 
disposition  to  withhold  that  knowledge  from  all  except  one  or  two 
persons.  That  is  one  of  the  evils  I  want  to  mention  here  as  a  hint  in 
factory  or  store  or  any  other  kind  of  protection,  and  it  should  be  well 
understood  by  everyone. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  brought  out  about  the  importance  of 
giving  the  alarm  first,  and  not  trying  to  fight  the  fire  until  it  is  too  late 
and  then  sending  in  an  alarm  to  the  central  fire  station. 

Another  thing  to  condemn  especially  is  the  desire  for  individual  con- 
trol of  the  apparatus.  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  entrust  the  operation 
of  the  fire  control  apparatus  to  one  person.  All  the  employees  of  the 
house  should  understand  how  it  use  it. 

Mil  Barstow  (Rochester)  :    One  of  the  contributing  causes  of  loss 
of  life  in  the  Binghamton  fire  was  that  the  girls  had  had  a  form  of 
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fire  drill,  and  someone  failed  to  impress  on  them  the  fact  that  a  fire 
drill  was  of  equal  importance  to  the  actual  fire  alarm.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  the  drill  contributing  to  their  safety  to  some  degree 
it  hindered  it.  They  thought  it  a  joke.  I  have  seen  drills  where  the 
employees  came  out  as  if  on  a  holiday.  Of  course  no  one  wants  a 
panic,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  allow  lack  of 
seriousness  in  exit  drills.  Next,  there  was  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Binghamton  girls  to  come  out  on  the  street  in  their  factory 
costumes. 

Mr.  Gasser  (Newark) :  The  Binghamton  fire  has  been  mentioned 
and  several  references  made  to  the  Newark  fire  of  three  years  ago. 
I  will  tell  you  something  you  have  not  read  in  the  records  of  that 
Newark  fire,  in  which  26  girls  lost  their  lives.  The  loss  of  life  was 
due  to  the  knowledge  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  put  out  a  fire. 
The  fire  was  on  the  third  floor  and  he  sent  back  100  feet  to  the  rear 
for  ashes.  The  engineer  asked:  "What  is  the  matter  upstairs?'' 
The  reply  was,  "There  is  a  fire."  He  said:  "Well,  if  the  ashes  you 
carried  up  before  didn't  put  it  out,  the  chances  are  these  won't."  He 
went  upstairs  himself,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 
The  fault  there  was  not  of  building  construction.  There  had  been 
one  fire  a  year  in  that  building  for  ten  years,  on  the  average,  and 
none  amounted  to  more  than  $10  or  $15.  There  was  a  fire  house  across 
the  street.  There  was  no  reason  for  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  It  was 
due  to  the  idea  of  a  man  who  thought  he  knew  how  to  put  out  a 
fire.  I  speak  forcibly  on  this  subject.  Everybody  should  be  encour- 
aged to  notify  the  fire  department,  and,  while  waiting,  try  to  put  out 
the  fire.  We  have  had  placards  printed  with  instructions  how  to  send 
in  an  alarm,  and  the  location  of  the  nearest  fire  alarm  box. 

Mr.  Holt  (Chicago) :  We  have  had  experience  in  office  buildings 
with  a  heavy  hose  and  in  many  instances  have  put  in  1^-inch  hose  in 
place  of  it. 

Mr.  Porter  (New  York) :  This  question  of  the  fire  drill,  and  tak- 
ing people  out  of  the  building,  is  uppermost  in  people's  minds  at  the 
present  day,  and  I  am  wondering  how  long  it  will  last.  But  we  feel 
that  it  will  not  last  very  long,  when  we  have  a  fire  drill  which  causes 
loss  of  time,  not  only  to  the  employees  on  piecework  but  on  the  part 
of  the  company  itself.  The  employees  leave  the  building — many  are 
not  strong  and  some  of  them  are  fat  or  have  physical  disorders  which 
are  affected  seriously  in  their  exit.  When  they  go  down  several 
flights  of  stairs  under  excitement  and  are  brought  back  there  is  con- 
siderable time  before  they  are  again  efficient  in  their  work.  It  occa- 
sions loss  of  time  to  employee  and  employer.    You  will  find  that  after 
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the  novelty  wears  off  on  the  part  of  both  we  will  have  to  work  more 
and  more  away  from  the  fire  drill  and  rely  on  good  building  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Evans  :  If  there  is  no  more  discussion  I  will  now  read  again 
the  tentative  resolution.     (Reads.) 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Guerin  that 
the  resolution  be  adopted  as  read.    On  motion,  unanimously  passed. 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  5 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that : 

(a)  Every  building — for  its  own  safety  and  that  of  its  contents 
in  life  and  property — should  be  fitted  reasonably,  with  respect  to  its 
location,  character  and  use,  with  proper  mechanical  aids  to  discover, 
alarm  and  extinguish  fire  and  to  resist  lightning;  and 

(b)  The  occupants  of  every  building  should  be  reasonably 
educated  regarding  the  physical  structure  thereof,  and  how  to  leave 
same  in  a  quick  and  orderly  manner,  and  be  organized  reasonably 
to  fight  fire  therein.*' 
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Topic  6 —"  Protection  (PubUc)" 

Note. — Communal  fire  protection  is  essential  in  addition  to  all  like  pri- 
vate unit  agencies,  hence  this  topic  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Evans:  Our  next  subject  is  Topic  6  under  the  tentative 
resolution  announced.  The  first  paper  is  on  general  public  protection 
of  cities,  by  Mr.  Raymond.  

"THE  DEFICIENCIES  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  FIRE  PROTEC- 
TION FACILITIES  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES,  AS  BROUGHT 
OUT  BY  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 
FIRE  UNDERWRITERS" 

By  Mr.  F.  A.  Raymond,  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  New  York  City 

This  paper  is  brief.  I  did  not  have  time  to  argue  the  matters 
very  much,  but  simply  state  the  conclusions  that  I  and  some  other 
engineers  have  reached  in  investigating  water  works  and  fire  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country. 

In  stating  the  fundamental  requirements  for  good  fire  protection 
we  are  listing  also  the  features  in  respect  to  some  in  which  most  of 
our  municipalities  are  weak.  There  are  some  well-governed  and 
long-established  communities  with  whose  fire  protection  little  fault 
can  be  found;  and  the  progress  in  recent  years,  even  in  those  cities 
where  little  attention  has  in  the  i>ast  been  given  to  this  matter,  is 
encouraging. 

Water  Supply. — ^This  should  be  under  experienced  engineering 
supervision,  free  from  political  domination  and  have  adequate  financial 
support.  Supply  works  should  be  adequate  and  reliable;,  consump- 
tion controlled  by  the  elimination  of  waste;  pressures  high  enough 
to  serve  sprinkler  equipments  and  furnish  effective  direct  hydrant 
streams;  and  the  distribution  system  should  have  adequate  feeder 
mains  and  completely  gridironed  minor  distributers,  sufficient  gate 
valves  to  give  good  control  in  case  of  breaks,  and  hydrants  of  such 
size  and  so  located  as  to  permit  an  efficient  concentration  of  fire 
streams. 

As  affecting  these  features,  it  is  necessary  to  have  ample  storage, 
preferably  in  elevated  reservoirs,  sufficient  to  insure  fire  flow  at 
times  of  maximum  domestic  consumption,  where  supply  is  from  wells 
or  streams  of  relatively  small  capacity ;  fireproof  pumping  station  and 
appurtenances;  sufficient  pumps  and  boilers  to  furnish  required 
capacity  with  one  or  two  out  of  service ;  steam,  suction  and  discharge 
piping  so  arranged  as  to  not  affect  more  than  one  unit  in  case  of  a 
break ;  and  force  mains  in  two  or  more  lines,  with  intakes  in  duplicate 
or  so  located  as  not  to  be  affected  by  adverse  conditions. 

The  minimum  size  of  mains  used  should  be  6  inches  in  residen- 
tial districts  and  8  inches  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  districts, 
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and  larger  sizes  should  be  used  unless  the  gridiron  is  good  and  the 
main  feeders  fairly  frequent. 

Gate  valves  should  be  spaced  so  that  not  more  than  500  and 
800  feet  respectively  of  pipe  in  mercantile  and  residential  districts 
would  be  affected  by  a  break;  and  hydrants  with  6-inch  gated  con- 
nection to  mains  should  be  so  spaced  as  to  give  one  hydrant  to  each 
40,000  to  50,000  square  feet  in  high-value  districts  and  to  each 
100,000  to  120,000  square  feet  in  residential  districts.  These  are 
necessary  for  adequate  service. 

Complete  and  accurate  plans,  systematic  and  thorough  tests,  in- 
spections of  hydrants  and  gate  valves,  and  complete  records  covering 
operation,  are  essential  to  an  up-to-date  system. 

Fire  Department. — Full-paid  men  are  far  more  efficient  than  a 
larger  number  of  volunteers  or  call  men.    Even  in  towns  of  less  than 
20,000  the  expense  of  a  few  full-paid  men  as  drivers  and  engineers, 
with  call  men  for  the  remaining  members,  is  justified.     Volunteers 
have  done  valuable  work,  but  their  efforts  are  too  undisciplined  and 
inefficient  to  make  their  assistance  reliable.     Furthermore,  they  are 
in  reality  more  expensive  for  equal  protection  than  paid  men,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  time  from  their  regular  avocations,  the  not  inconsiderable 
sums  raised  by  public  subscriptions,  balls,,  entertainments,  etc.,  the 
unnecessary  fire  losses  due  to  inefficiency  of  operations,  and  the 
unavoidable  waste  due  to  divided  and  irresponsible  control  of  finances. 
For  control  of  the  department,  a  single  commissioner,  responsible 
directly   to   the   mayor   or   the   electorate,   is   unquestionably   more 
effective  than  a  council  committee  or  a  multiple  board  of  commis- 
sioners.     The   commissioner   usually    handles    finances    and    makes 
appointments  and  promotions,  and  this  plan  works  well  when  these 
functions  are  guarded  by  civil  service  laws.    Often  appointments  and 
promotions  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  fire  chief ;  and .  in  any 
case  he  should  control  assignments  and  transfers  in  the  uniformed 
force.     Tenure  of  office  is  necessary,  because,  where  men  are  subject 
to  appointment  for  a  stated  period,  political  or  personal  influences 
inevitably  creep  in.     In  large  cities  the  chief  cannot  know  all  his 
subordinates  or  many  of  the  applicants  for  appointment,  so  that  the 
civil  service  method  is  the  most  satisfactory,  but  must  be  properly 
applied.     Even  in  the  smaller  cities,  say  up  to  50,000  population, 
where  the  chief  may  select  his  subordinates,  some  mental  examina- 
tion,  and   always  a  rigid  physical  examination,  is  desirable.     New 
appointees  should  be  on  probation  for  about  six  months.     For  pro- 
motion,   g'ood    record    and    seniority    should    be    considered,    but 
examinations   for  company  officers   should   be   largely   competitive. 
For  retirement,  62  years,  the  retirement  age  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
is  considered  the  proper  period,  except  in  the  case  of  some  higher 
oflScers;  and  pensions  should  be  provided  for  members  and  dependents 
of  deceased  members.    There  should  be  a  minimum  age  for  voluntary 
retirement   on  pension,  so  that  the  department  may  not  lose  the 
services  of  able-bodied,  experienced  men. 

Matters  of  discipline  should  ordinarily  be  entrusted  to  the  chief, 
especially  in  the  smaller  departments  where  he  is  familiar  with  the 
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men.  If  the  chief  is  required  to  maintain  discipline  it  follows  he  must 
have  powers  of  enforcement,  even  to  the  discharge  of  oflfenders.  If  there 
be  a  single  commissioner,  appeals  to  him  may  be  allowed  in  cases  in- 
volving loss  of  pay  or  discharge,  but  otherwise  the  chiefs  decision 
should  be  final. 

Drills  are  necessary.  Those  for  new  men  should  include  practice 
with  scaling  ladders,  life  belts,  ropes  and  nets  on  a  tower,  life  saving, 
use  of  all  tools  and  appliances,  quick  handling  of  hose  and  instructions 
in  inspection  and  fire  prevention  work.  All  members  should  have 
occasional  practice  in  quick  coupling,  scaling  and  life  saving.  Compa- 
nies should  be  drilled  regularly,  and  all  appliances  examined  and  kept 
in  condition.  Candidates  for  stoker  or  engineer  should  be  examined 
in  the  care  and  use  of  engines  under  heavy  working  conditions.  En- 
gines should  be  tested  yearly  and  after  repairs,  working  at  full 
capacity. 

Fire  departments  are  generally  undermanned  for  effective  work, 
especially  during  meal  hours  and  in  vacation  time.  For  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  districts,  at  least  7  men  should  be  present  at  all 
times  in  each  engine  and  ladder  company,  and  5  men  in  other  dis- 
tricts. For  hose  companies  the  number  should  be  5  and  3  respect- 
ively. With  a  motor  pump  one  man  may  be  omitted  in  engine  com- 
panies. In  some  departments  the  obviously  poor  practice  has  crept 
in  of  letting  drivers  stay  with  the  horses  while  the  few  hosemen 
struggle  with  the  hose.  Two  officers  should  be  assigned  to  each 
company,  with  one  on  duty  at  all  times. 

The  two-platoon  system,  now  in  operation  in  several  cities,  de- 
creases the  effective  strength  at  night  and  requires  an  increased  total 
number  of  men  to  give  equal  efficiency  during  the  day ;  and  since  the 
force  is  at  all  times  at  a  minimum,  no  men  are  available  for  inspection 
or  fire  prevention  work. 

Some  of  the  larger  cities  have  separate  fire  prevention  bureaus, 
but  in  the  average  city  this  work  must  be  performed  by  the  uniformed 
fire  force ;  and  even  where  cities  have  separate  bureaus  inspections  by 
company  members  are  valuable  to  familiarize  them  with  the  buildings 
in  their  districts. 

Records  should  be  complete  and  kept  up  to  date;  and  annual 
reports  giving  summaries  of  these,  with  recommendations  for  im- 
provements, should  be  issued. 

For  horse-drawn  apparatus,  an  engine  and  hose  wagon  should  be 
within  half  a  mile  of  any  point  in  mercantile  or  high-value  districts 
and  within  one  mile  of  any  closely  built  residential  districts;  and  a 
ladder  company  should  be  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  any  point 
in  a  high-value  district  and  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  any  point  in 
closely  built  residential  districts.  For  motor  apparatus,  these  limits 
may  be  extended  on  account  of  the  greater  speed,  especially  in  out- 
lying districts.  An  engine  and  hose  car  should  be  within  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  of  any  point  in  high-value  districts  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  any  point  in  closely  built  residential  districts;  and  for  ladder  trucks 
these  distances  should  be  one  mile  and  two  miles  respectively.  In 
mercantile  districts  the  limiting  feature  will  be  the  amount  of  appa- 
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ratus  which  should  respond  to  first  alarms,  as  the  horse-drawn  en- 
gines due  on  first  alarm  should  be  within  one  mile  of  the  center,  while 
for  motor  apparatus  one  mile  and  a  half  is  permissible.''  Frequently 
stations  are  poorly  located,  or  the  companies  are  still  in  the  old  poorly 
arranged  volunteer  stations.  The  topography  is  often  a  governing 
feature.  Where  the  town  is  on  a  steep  side  hill,  or  the  surface  is  cut 
by  deep  valleys,  an  apparently  irregular  distribution  becomes  neces- 
sary. Chemical  apparatus  should  be  so  distributed  that  at  least  two 
will  answer  all  first  alarms  in  high-value  districts  and  one  in  other 
districts.  The  combination  chemical  and  hose  wagon  is  now  gener- 
ally used  in  place  of  separate  chemical  engines,  departments  now 
generally  installing  chemical  tanks  with  nearly  every  company.  Motor 
apparatus  permits  enough  ladders  to  be  carried  on  hose  cars  to  give 
good  ladder  protection  to  outlying  sections. 

In  practice— for  cities  from  30,000  to  300,000— it  is  found  that  the 
number  of  hose  or  engine  companies  should  average  about  one  more 
than  1  per  10,000  of  population,  depending  somewhat  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  mercantile  district.  The  number  of  ladder  companies  in 
proportion  to  hose  companies  will  be  1  to  3  or  4,  depending  upon 
topography,  etc. 

With  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  a  minimum  hydrant  pressure 
of  75  pounds  under  fire  flow  the  fire  department  may  be  kept  on  a 
direct  hydrant  stream  basis,  with  a  few  engines  for  buildings  over 
four  stories  high  or  sections  at  higher  elevations.  With  low  pres- 
sures, engines  are  necessary,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. With  the  motor  pump,  which  has  practically  superseded 
horse-draw^n  steamers  except  for  the  large  sizes  used  in  heavily  con- 
gested districts,  this  extra  expense  is  reduced,  but  still  includes  heavy 
items.  Recent  tests  show  that  the  motor  pump  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  reliability  and  durability.  With  motor  pumps  of  800  gal- 
lons and  less  there  is  generally  provided  a  hose  box,  and  some  depart- 
ments add  a  chemical  tank ;  but  this  is  desirable  only  where  the  pump 
IS  seldom  used.  For  ordinary  purposes,  in  a  closely  built  district,  the 
combination  hose  car  with  chemical  tank  and  the  motor  pump  with 
hose  box,  giving  a  large  supply  of  hose  and  tools  at  every  alarm,  is 
the  best  arrangement  yet  devised. 

Another  development  of  motor  apparatus  is  the  centrally  located 
auxiliary  squad,  arranged  to  be  at  full  strength  during  meal  hours  of 
other  companies,  thus  assisting  otherwise  undermanned  companies. 
This  arrangement  is  better  than  detailing  men  from  company  to  com- 
pany. 

Appliances  for  handling  large  streams  are  often  deficient.  First 
in  effectiveness  is  3-inch  hose,  especially  valuable  in  cities  using 
direct  hydrant  streams  to  reduce  the  loss  of  pressure  and  to  permit 
increased  strength  of  fire  stream.  Deluge  sets,  turret  nozzles,  water 
towers  and  ladder  pipes  are  also  needed.  Many  necessary  tools  are 
often  lacking,  and  salvage  appliances  are  seldom  provided.  Much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  recent  years  with  hose.  Modern 
methods  permit  reworking  of  old  rubber  and  utilizing  cheaper  grades, 
and  much  burst  hose  has  resulted.    Through  the  inspection  service  of 
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the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  assurance  can  now  be  had  that 
hose  has  been  constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  good  specifica- 
tions. Many  departments  lack  proper  facilities  for  caring  for  wet 
hose,  or  send  the  wagons  to  a  central  tower  to  reload,  leaving  their 
districts  vacant.  Slanting  rack  rooms  or  hose  towers  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  stations. 

Fire  methods  should  be  such  as  to  reduce  the  water  damage  to  a 
minimum;  and  the  use  of  chemical  apparatus  is  especially  valuable 
to  this  end.  Care  should  be  taken  to  protect  goods  and  furniture,  and 
men  should  be  detailed  to  cover  or  remove  goods.  Toward  these 
methods,  and  to  prevention  of  fires,  well-managed  fire  departments 
largely  direct  their  efforts.  

Mr.  Evans:  The  next  paper  will  be  on  "High-pressure  Fire  Sys- 
tems," by  Mr.  Reed.  ,— 

"HIGH-PRESSURE   FIRE   SYSTEMS" 

By  Mr.  James  Reed»  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Works, 

Philadelphia 

It  was  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Raymond's  paper  would  take 
np  the  general  subject,  that  Mr.  Pike  would  take  up  the  electrical 
side,  and  other  gentlemen  would  take  up  different  points.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  high-pressure  systems  and  have  not  attempted  to 
describe,  except  in  certain  instances,  anything  particularly  Philadel- 
phian,  although  we  had,  I  believe,  the  first  system  down  town  here. 

The  regular  water  main  distribution  system  in  the  congested-value 
district  in  any  city  where  the  buildings  exceed  nine  or  ten  stories  in  height 
should  be  supplemented  with  a  separate  high-pressure  system  for  fire 
protection,  unless  unusually  high  pressure  is  found  in  the  regular  water 
department  mains  and  this  pressure  is  well  maintained  during  the  hours 
of  maximum  draft.  The  necessity  for  high-pressure  mains  in  large 
manufacturing  districts  brings  up  a  question  upon  which  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.  Here  in  Philadelphia,  along  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  (where  we  have  many  paper  mills),  pressure  as  high  as  145 
pounds  is  maintained  in  the  regular  water  mains ;  but  in  the  mill  district 
in  the  northeastern  section,  where  many  large  manufacturing  plants  are 
located,  we  have  pressures  ranging  from  15  to  31  pounds  only.  Hence 
we  find  the  high-pressure  system  spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  this 
mill  district  to  give  the  protection  which  the  regular  water  mains  cannot 
afford.  Whether  it  would  have  been  more  profitable  to  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  provide  for  increased  pressure  in  the  regular  water  mains, 
rather  than  put  in  this  expensive  high-pressure  system,  is  a  question 
upon  which  opinions  differ. 

A  high-pressure  system  should  be  laid  out  by  competent  engineering 
talent,  with  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  problem  of  protecting 
the  areas  entitled  to  it  in  the  most  efficient  and  reliable  manner.  This 
means  that  the  municipal  officials  will  cooperate  with  the  insurance  or- 
ganizations, with  the  owners  of  the  property  to  be  protected,  and  will 
consult  with  officials  of  other  cities  having  systems  in  successful  opera- 
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tion,  studying  with  care  the  essential  details  of  these  systems  with  a  view 
to  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  adopting  for  their  own  use 
all  that  appears  best  in  the  systems  installed  to  date  while  keeping  local 
conditions  in  mind. 

The  installation  of  the  system  having  been  decided  upon  the  questions 
which  arise  are: 

(1)  Where  and  what  size  mains  shall  be  used  and  what  kind  of 
pipes  run? 

(2)  Location  and  design  of  stations. 

(3)  Location,  type  and  number  of  hydrants. 

(4)  Kind  and  number  of  pumps. 

(5)  The  communication  system. 

(6)  Provision  for  an  adequate  force  for  operation,  maintenance 
and  engineering  requirements. 

Under  (1)  location  of  mains,  the  probable  future  extensions  must 
be  considered,  and  this  also  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  station 
design,  equipment  and  location.  Provision  must  be  made,  of  course, 
for  keeping  the  mains  charged  under  pressure  at  all  times;  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  minimizing  leakage  through  pipes,  joints,  stuffing  boxes, 
etc.,  it  is  desirable  that  this  pressure  should  not  be  excessive. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  pumping  station, 
attention  must  be  given  to  securing  a  constant,  reliable  water  supply  in 
excess  of  any  probable  future  requirements,  and  in  making  sure  of  the 
maximum  safety  of  the  station  as  regards  fire  hazard.  Referring  to  the 
building  and  its  equipment,  it  should  be  of  fire-resistant  construction 
throughout  with  wireglass  windows,  steel  shutters  and  doors,  and  com- 
plete isolation  of  heating  plant,  fuel,  oils,  etc.  Possibly  the  pumping 
station  will  have  to  be  located  in  a  district  that  is  far  from  desirable 
from  a  fire-hazard  standpoint,  and  in  this  case  every  precaution  possible 
should  be  taken  in  the  design  and- construction  to  insure  the  maximum 
security.  We  have  had  an  example  of  that  at  our  Delaware  Avenue  sta- 
tion, in  the  wholesale  district  on  the  water  front,  where  we  had  a  small 
fire  in  a  peanut  factory  next  door  to  it,  but  the  plant  continued  in  opera- 
tion. 

Good  lighting  and  ventilation  under  all  operating  conditions,  ease  of 
access  for  repairs  to  equipment  and  the  best  of  station  facilities  therefor, 
proper  quarters  for  crew,  adequate  provision  for  future  extensions,  are 
all  problems  to  be  solved.  The  building  should  be  dignified  but  designed 
for  economical  construction.  There  should  be  two  independent  systems 
of  lighting  and  one  master  switch  should  control  all  lights  on  the  pump 
floor  for  instantaneous  lighting. 

The  pumping  equipment  may  be  steam,  electric  or  gas-driven.  Some 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  different  types  are  as  follows : 

The  electric  requires  less  space  for  installation  and  operation,  can  be 
started  very  quickly,  is  cleaner,  and  the  first  cost  is  probably  lower. 

Steam  requires  large  units  for  greatest  economy  in  first  cost,  as  well 
as  in  operation ;  boilers  must  be  provided  and  steam  pressure  maintained 
constantly;  a  coal  supply  is  needed  and  proper  station  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  are  harder  to  maintain.    Where  the  steam  output  of  the  station 
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can  be  constantly  applied  to  a  municipal  heat  or  light  load,  as  in  Balti- 
more, we  have  a  maximum  of  efficiency  from  the  steam-driven  pumping 
installation. 

The  gas-driven  type  is  slower  in  starting;  cannot  well  be  fitted  with 
distant  control  for  starting  and  stopping;  is  noisy,  and  for  the  same 
capacity  takes  more  space.  It  can  be  economically  installed  in  a  large 
number  of  units  and  economically  operated,  as  fuel  is  used  only  when 
actually  in  service. 

Whatever  type  is  installed  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  units 
that  they  be  sufficient  in  number,  so  that  the  disabling  of  one  or  two 
units  at  the  same  time  will  not  dangerously  reduce  the  station  output. 

The  power  mains  to  pumps  should  be  in  duplicate,  as  should  the  dis- 
charge pipes,  and  these  so  gated  that  any  pump  can  discharge  into  either 
pipe;  all  controls  should  be  brought  to  one  central  point  and  proper 
gauges  and  meters  fitted.  Control  should  be  installed  in  duplicate,  each 
acting  independently  of  the  other. 

Various  kinds  of  pipe  have  been  used,  from  the  ordinary  bell  and 
spigot,  deep  socket  with  lead-caulked  joint,  to  the  bolted  universal  type 
with  machined  joint,  or  the  bolted. flange  with  expansion  joint.  Some 
cities  prefer  steel  to  cast  iron,  in  spite  of  greater  cost  and  increased  diffi- 
culty of  satisfactory  manufacture.  The  pipes  should  be  carefully  tested 
at  the  foundry  at  1000  pounds  pressure  and  inspected  for  any  physical 
defects.  They  should  be  numbered  and  their  location  noted  at  time  of 
laying. 

Note. — There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pressure  to  be 
tested.  I  have  set  it  at  1000  pounds.  We  have  set  800  here.  I  understand 
some  cities  require  2000. 

After  laying,  the  line  should  be  tested  by  squares  before  back-filling 
trench  to  at  least  400  pounds  pressure,  maintained  for  two  hours.  Mains 
should  range  from  8-inch  up  to  the  maximum  required,  18  to  24-inch,  say, 
basing  the  size  on  the  future  requirements  of  the  district.  In  the  con- 
gested-value district  pipes  and  hydrants  should  be  of  a  size  capable  of 
delivering  the  total  station  capacity  to  one  square.  Air  valves  should  be 
installed  at  high  points  on  the  mains  in  order  to  keep  them  free  from  air 
accumulations.  Where  practicable,  hydrant  connections  should  be  placed 
at  the  high  points  on  mains  to  take  the  place  of  air  valves. 

Mains  should  be  so  gated  that  any  shutoff  on  account  of  a  leaky 
or  blown-out  section  will  not  put  more  than  two  hydrants  out  of  service. 
The  type  of  valve  to  be  used  should  be  decided  by  the  requirement  that 
it  must  be  simple,  rapid,  strongly  built  and  easy  of  operation  and  repair, 
and  well  protected  from  damage. 

Every  hydrant  should  be  equipped  with  a  valve  on  the  hydrant  con- 
nection as  near  the  main  as  possible,  so  that  repairs  can  be  made  to  the 
hydrant  or  its  connection  without  shutting  down  the  main. 

A  sidewalk  location,  as  in  Baltimore,  with  the  use  of  a  detachable 
header,  giving  positive  pressure  control  at  the  fire  ground,  pflFers  advan- 
tages not  possessed  by  the  regular  hydrant  installation,  with  mechanical 
or  telephonic  communication  with  the  station  for  pressure  control.  In 
cities  with  a  more  northerly  situation  and  severe  winters,  with  heavy 
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snowfall,  the  locating  of  the  riser  and  the  coupHng  of  the  header  may 
offer  difficulties  to  speed  in  going  into  service ;  but  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  freezing  danger  in  the  hydrant  type  which  is  always  present 
in  spite  of  automatic  drainage  attachments. 

In  order  to  prevent  hydrants  from  freezing  in  severe  cold  spells, 
frquent  inspections  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  barrel  has  not  filled 
through  a  leaky  valve  and  a  clogged  waste  pipe. 

Hydrants  should  be  located  on  diagonally  opposite  corners  and  in 
long  blocks  at  midway  points. 

Means  of  prompt  and  efficient  communication  with  the  station  from 
the  fire  ground  should  be  provided.  This  may  be  effected  by  electric 
signaling  system  or  by  telephone,  or  in  some  cases  by  both,  as  in  Qeve- 
land.  Street  telephone  boxes  should  be  located  close  to  hydrants,  should 
be  simple  in  design  and  afford  direct  communication  with  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  station.  They  should  be  located  not  more  than  one  block 
apart  in  the  congested  district. 

The  force  should  consist  of  a  competent  superintendent  of  the  system, 
who  should  be  a  qualified  engineer,  under  whose  charge  the  operation 
and  maintenance  should  be  placed.  Design  and  construction  in  connec- 
tion with  new  work  may  be  under  his  charge  or  under  a  specially 
selected  engineer;  but  in  any  case  this  work  should  be  handled  by  a 
separate  engineering  force  under  his  direction.  Each  station  should 
have  an  efficient  chief  engineer  with  sufficient  crews  to  operate  properly 
all  units  at  one  time.  Each  district  should  have  a  proper  repair  force, 
under  a  foreman,  to  do  the  regular  testing,  repair  and  maintenance  work 
necessary  to  all  lines  and  connections.  There  should  be  an  emergency 
force  constantly  on  duty,  consisting  of  two  stopmen  and  a  chauffeur 
with  a  light  motor  truck  to  transport  them  and  their  tools  to  any  point 
on  the  system,  to  make  shutoffs  in  case  of  necessity.  Under  the  system 
as  operated  here  in  Philadelphia  these  stopmen  respond  to  every  fire  alarm 
in  the  high-pressure  district,  one  man  taking  his  post  at  the  street  tele- 
phone box  for  transmitting  orders  to  station,  the  others  manning  the 
hydrants.  Their  trucks  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  transporting  the 
regular  repair  forces  from  point  to  point  on  the  system  during  working 
hours,  keeping  in  touch  meanwhile  with  the  station  through  the  street 
boxes. 

The  system  should  be  tested  at  frequent  regular  intervals ;  hydrants, 
valves,  valve  chambers,  etc.,  gone  over;  and  careful  records  kept  of  all 
work  done  and  of  the  performance  of  all  parts.  Included  in  the  above 
is,  of  course,  the  keeping  of  a  proper  station  log,  daily  automatic  pressure 
records,  observation  of  basin  water  level  (where  basin  supply  is  used), 
ioss  of  head  or  basin  level  in  24  hours,  etc.  Note  should  always  be  made 
after  a  fire  service  that  hydrants  were  left  in  good  working  order.  Con- 
venient-sized portable  plans  of  system,  showing  hydrants,  stops  and 
boxes,  should  be  carried  by  the  emergency  truck ;  and  a  large  plan  should 
be  available  in  the  crew's  quarters  showing  the  whole  system,  and,  by 
means  of  colored  pins,  whether  any  stops  are  down  or  hydrants  or  boxes 
arc  out  of  commission.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  districts,  each 
supplied  by  a  separate  station,  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  prompt 
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manipulation  of  the  dividing  stops  and  putting  the  other  station  into 
service  immediately  in  case  of  necessity. 

Finally  let  me  emphasize  the  value  of  a  high-pressure  system  not 
only  as  a  means  of  fire  protection  when  chemicals,  private  installations 
and  steamers  are  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  situation ,  but  as  an  adjunct 
to  these,  and  to  be  used,  at  moderate  pressures,  on  first  alarms  wherever 
steamers  are  called  into  service.  By  this  I  do  not  claim  that  its  installa- 
tion means  the  withdrawal  of  the  apparatus  formerly  used  in  the  district. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  there  is  anybody  here 
interested  in  seeing  our  high-pressure  stations  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  place  a  car  at  their  disposal  so  they  may  see  how  our  ap- 
paratus is  operated.  

Mr.  Evans  :  We  will  now  hear  a  paper  on  "The  Fire-Alarm  System 
(Public),"  by  Mr.  Pike.         

"THE  WORK  OF  ELECTRICAL  BUREAUS  IN  FIRE 

PROTECTION" 

By  Mr.  Clayton  W.  Pike,  Chief  of  the  Electrical  Bureau,  Philadelphia 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  more  than  mention  the  fire  prevention 
work  of  municipal  electrical  bureaus,  comprised  in  their  supervision  over 
electrical  equipments,  which  in  the  streets  alone  of  Philadelphia  reach 
the  tremendous  total  oi  83,000  poles  and  19,000  miles  of  wire.  Their 
life  and  fire  hazard  is  considerable  and  it  is  increasing  yearly: — ^first, 
because  it  is  increasing  in  amount;  second,  because  the  lighting  com- 
panies are  extending  their  high  potential  circuits;  third,  because  they 
are  not  content  with  the  pressures  commonly  used  of  6600  volts  (which 
pressure  is  as  high  as  we  should,  in  general,  allow  overhead  on  our 
city  streets),  but  which  they  want  to  increase  to  13,000  volts.  I  will 
proceed  then  to  the  fire-fighting  functions  of  an  electrical  bureau. 

First  we  have  the  Police  Patrol  Telephone  and  Telegraph  System, 
by  which  partolmen  from  boxes  located  at  frequent  intervals  on  the 
streets  can  communicate  an  alarm  of  fire  to  their  house  sergeants,  and 
the  sergeants  with  the  Bureau  of  Police  or  with  the  Electrical  Bureau ; 
likewise,  the  special  telephone  system  instruments  located  at  points 
along  the  high-pressure  pipe  lines  which  permit  communication  to  City 
Hall  or  to  the  high-pressure  pumping  stations.  Neither  of  these,  how- 
ever, can  be  used  except  by  a  person  having  a  key. 

I  pass  on  next  to  the  most  important  agency  of  all,  the  fire  alarm 
system.  The  purpose  of  a  fire  alarm  system  is  to  notify  the  fire-fighting 
force  quickly  and  accurately  that  there  is  a  fire  at  or  near  a  certain  place. 
Without  such  a  system,  and  a  good  one,  the  best  water  supply  or  the 
most  efficient  fire-fighting  force  is  of  little  value.  It  is,  therefore,  prob- 
ably needless  to  say  that  its  central  office  should  be  in  a  fireproof  build- 
ing not  menaced  by  other  structures ;  that  the  surroundings  of  its  equip- 
ment should  be  as  free  from  combustible  material  as  possible;  and  that 
its  force  should  not  smoke  while  on  duty.  The  principle  of  duplication 
in  its  apparatus  and  parts  must  be  carried  to  a  great  extent  so  as  to  pro- 
vide against  even  remote  contingencies. 
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Such  a  system  consists  of  signal  boxes  located  at  strategic  points 
on  the  streets,  which,  when  operated  by  pulling  a  lever,  send  an  electric 
code  signal  over  a  series  circuit,  either  overhead  or  underground,  to  a 
central  office  which  contains  proper  apparatus  for  receiving  and  record- 
ing this  signal.  This  signal  is  in  turn  sent  out  over  a  similar  circuit  to 
the  various  stations  of  the  fire-fighting  force,  which  should  be  equipped 
with  similar  receiving  apparatus. 

While  fire  alarms  can  be  and  are  transmitted  through  telephone  ex- 
changes, the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  is  vastly  less  subject  to  error 
and  is  a  much  quicker  means ;  provided  enough  street  boxes  are  installed, 
and  provided  further  that  these  are  not  locked  but  can  be  operated  by  any 
one  in  case  of  fire. 

Boxes 

The  number  of  boxes  per  square  mile  should  be  at  least  150  in 
congested-value  districts;  75  in  the  high-value  manufacturing  districts, 
and  16  elsewhere.  Boxes  should  be  so  designed  that  if  two  are  pulled 
simultaneously,  one  will  wait  for  the  other  and  the  signals  of  both  will 
be  received  at  the  central  office ;  so  constructed  that  any  one  can  operate 
them  without  delay  and  without  danger ;  and  so  speeded  as  to  send  the 
signal  as  fast  as  the  central  station  apparatus  can  receive  it  with  certainty. 
They  should  be  strategically  located  in  a  prominent  situation,  and  their 
presence  indicated  by  a  red  light  at  night. 

Circuits 

Certainly  not  over  40  boxes  should  be  connected  to  one  circuit,  and 
ciraiits  should  be  interlaced  so  that  trouble  on  one  will  not  leave  any 
section  without  protection. 

To  provide  against  failure,  signals  should  be  sent  to  fire  stations 
over  two  different  circuits,  and  not  more  than  five  stations  should  be 
connected  on  any  one  circuit. 

As  many  of  the  circuits  should  be  underground  as  financial 
considerations  will  permit.  Philadelphia's  records  show  that  over- 
head circuit  troubles  cause  boxes  to  be  out  of  service  ten  times  as 
many  hours  as  do  underground  circuit  troubles.  The  box  circuits, 
and  at  least  one  of  the  circuits  to  fire  houses,  etc.,  should  be  operated 
on  the  closed  circuit  method. 

Source  of  Energy 

1.  Each  circuit  may  have  a  storage  battery  with  a  duplicate  set 
to  be  used  while  it  is  being  charged,  as  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  Or  it  may  have  a  motor  generator,  in  which  case  there  must 
be  provided  extra  motor  generators  with  a  switchboard  arrangement, 
so  that  in  case  of  trouble  any  generator  can  be  at  once  replaced,  as  in 
Chicago. 

3.  Or  all  the  circuits  may  be  connected  in  multiple  to  a  large 
storage  battery  or  motor  generator  which  should,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  duplicate,  as  in  Baltimore. 

Receiving  Apparatus 

At  the  central  office  there  should  be  connected  in  series  with  each 
street  box  circuit  a  bell  whose  taps  will  correspond  to  the  number  of 
tlie  street  box  when  the  latter  is  pulled ;  and  a  tape  raster  to  verify 
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the  signal  should  also  be  installed,  which  register  may  be  in  series 
or  connected  through  a  relay.  Both  bell  and  register  should  be  ca- 
pable of  operating  quickly,  say  five  strokes  per  second.  In  the  fire 
houses,  etc.,  similar  apparatus  should  be  used,  there  being  no  need 
for  perpetuating  the  common  ponderous  and  slow-acting  gongs. 

Sending  Apparatus 

Signals  can  be  sent  out  by  an  ordinary  Morse  key,  as  in  Chicago  ; 
or  the  incoming  signal  due  to  the  pulling  of  a  street  box  can  be  made 
to  set  an  electro-magnetic  device  in  motion  which  will  automatically 
send  it  over  the  circuits  to  the  fire  houses,  a  practice  very  suitable 
for  the  smaller  cities.  Most  large  cities  use  a  transmitter  operated 
manually  instead  of  automatically.  With  all  methods,  provision  must 
be  made  for  another  sending  device  in  case  the  usual  one  is  out  of 
order. 

Operation 

A  high-grade  and  skilled  personnel  is  essential.  In  no  other 
municipal  work  is  political  subserviency,  with  its  certain  accompani- 
ment of  carelessness  and  inefficiency,  liable  to  be  so  costly.  Oper- 
ators must  be  ample  to  meet  emergencies  even  though  they  are  idle 
much  of  the  time.  For  example,  two  or  even  three  operators  should 
always  be  on  duty  at  the  central  office. 

A  system  of  suitable  daily  records  covering  important  and  con- 
trolling information,  entered  on  monthly  tabulation  sheets,  is  an  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard. 

Construction 

Rubber-insulated  lead-encased  cables,  carried  underground  in  vitri- 
fied clay  ducts,  laid  on  three  inches  of  concrete  with  proper  man- 
holes, form  the  ideal  construction ;  but  creosoted  wood  ducts  and 
paper-insulated  cables  answer  well  at  much  less  cost,  and  thus  allow 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  construction  to  be  placed  underground. 
Overhead  construction  should  be,  of  course,  on  separate  poles;  but 
when  financial  considerations  prevent  this  practice,  the  wires  should 
be  carried  on  the  poles  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
rather  than  on  the  high-tension  lines  of  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies. Connections  between  overhead  and  underground  are  made  on 
cable  poles  in  suitable  boxes  containing  fuses  and  lightning  arresters, 
if  the  latter  are  employed. 

Circuits  coming  into  stations  should  be  protected  by  a  fuse  or 
circuit-breaker,  by  a  lightning-arrester  and  by  a  heat  coil,  all  properly 
mounted  on  non-combustible  material. 

Maintenance 

Testing  must  go  on  all  the  time,  not  merely  to  find  troubles 
already  existing  but  to  catch  any  case  of  deterioration  in  lines,  cables 
or  apparatus,  so  as  to  permit  remedy  before  actual  breakdown,  if 
possible. 

Street  boxes  should  be  tested  monthly  (specially  important  boxes, 
as  in  theaters,  are  tested  weekly  in  Philadelphia).  Circuits  should  be 
tested  for  insulation  several  times  daily  (Philadelphia  does  it  every 
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two  hours).  Any  portions  of  the  system  working  on  the  open  circuit 
method  must  be  frequently  tested. 

In  case  of  actual  trouble,  the  utmost  speed  must  be  used  to  make 
temporary  repairs.  In  this  work  minutes  or  even  seconds  saved  may 
be  precious.  "Trouble"  men  must  be  kept  on  duty  day  and  ni^ht, 
and  one  or  more  automobiles  provided  for  their  use,  motorcycles  being 
too  dangerous.  In  stormy  times  the  regular  day  construction  gangs 
must  be  pressed  into  service.  (The  storm  of  August  27,  1913,  played 
such  havoc  with  wires  that  we  used  25  men  in  making  only  temporary 
repairs.) 

The  above  standards  represent  an  ideal  reached  by  few  if  any 
cities,  and  for  many  cities  are  hopeless  of  early  realization.  But  when 
the  public  really  understands  how  vital  the  fire  alarm  system  is  to  its 
fire  protection,  then  shall  we  see  these  standards  fully  equaled  and  in 
many  respects  they  will  undoubtedly  be  excelled. 


Mr.  Evans:  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the 
Electrical  Bureau  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Municipal  Electricians,  to  follow  with  some  remarks  on 
Mr.  Pike's  paper. 

Mil  Kelly:  I  will  venture  to  criticise  Mr.  Pike's  paper  in  one  or 
two  points.  First,  in  the  number  of  boxes  on  a  circuit.  I  consider  40 
too  many,  the  underwriters'  standard  being  20.  The  answer  to  that, 
I  imagine,  would  be  that  it  is  a  question  of  expense;  that  not  all 
cities  can  afford  to  have  circuits  enough  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
boxes  on  each.  But  you  are  introducing  too  many  points  of  danger 
when  you  go  much  above  20.  We  have  an  arrangement  in  Camden 
by  which  28  boxes  can  be  used  on  a  circuit.  We  don't  lose  on  that 
particular  circuit — ^we  can't  lose  more  than  eight  boxes  at  a  time.  The 
man  in  charge,  immediately  a  circuit  opens,  tests  and  isolates  the  cir- 
cuit that  is  in  trouble,  leaving  the  three  other  loops  on  that  circuit 
open. 

As  to  the  question  of  construction,  the  use  of  fibroid  conduits  will 
prevent  to  a  great  extent  electrolysis,  and  in  that  way  save  an  im- 
mense amount  of  trouble.  The  larger  cities  should  require  in  addition  to 
the  fire  alarm  system  an  auxiliary  system,  connecting  the  larger  plants 
with  the  regular  system  direct,  in  order  to  save  the  latter.  The  auxiliary 
system  is  practically  an  added  arm,  reaching  from  the  different  floors  of 
the  factory  to  the  city  fire  department. 

Another  point  which  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  electrical 
bureau  is  the  question  of  instruction  to  the  police  department  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  sending  in  fire  alarms.  You  would  be  aston- 
ished to  find  out  the  large  number  of  policemen  who  do  not  know  how 
to  send  in  an  alarm.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  have  been 
asked  to  instruct  some  of  them.  Some  think  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  break  the  glass  and  the  alarm  goes  in.  I  found  it  well  to  instruct 
the  policemen  in  our  city  exactly  what  to  do  in  sending  in  an  alarm, 
and  what  should  happen,  so  they  will  understand  that  in  opening  a 
box  and  pulling  the  alarm  the  bell  should  immediately  begin  to  tap, 
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and  if  not  at  first,  they  should  pull  the  lever  again.  In  the  last  seven 
years  we  had  only  one  box  stop  on  us. 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  the  practical  use  of  the  telephone  for 
fire  alarm.  This  question  has  been  discussed  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Municipal  Electricians,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  telephone  is  an  exceedingly  poor  fire  alarm  service.  There 
are  too  many  streets  in  our  city  whose  names  are  so  near  alike — such 
as  Lime,  Vine,  Pine — and  the  party  giving  the  alarm  is  always  ex- 
cited, and  hence  it  is  hard  to  hear  correctly  and  certainly  what  any 
one  is  trying  to  tell  over  the  telephone.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record 
of  lives  lost  owing  to  misunderstood  fire  alarms. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  telephone  fire  alarms  is  the 
personal  equation.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  the  alarm  was 
sent  in  from  Ninth  and  Pine.  The  fire  headquarters  man  sent  in  the 
alarm  as  from  Ninth  and  Lawrence.  It  doesn't  sound  much  alike 
but  he  said  that  was  the  way  he  heard  it.  If  you  want  to  send  in 
a  certain  alarm,  pull  the  box  and  it  will  do  the  rest.  I  have  found 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  that  where  you  find  a  city  where  there  is 
an  undue  percentage  of  alarms  by  telephone  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  box  system.  They  are  not  enough,  or  are  poorly 
arranged,  or  people  don't  know  how  to  use  them  for  sending  in  an 
alarm. 

After  pictures  and  instructions  were  sent  out  in  Newark  last 
year  there  were  more  box  alarms  than  Philadelphia  had — 890  box 
alarms  and  only  241  by  telephone — while  Philadelphia  had  749  box 
alarms  and  2895  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Evans  :  In  all  of  these  larger  questions  there  is  a  field  of  effort 
to  suppress  dangerous  things  as  well  as  to  produce  good  things  in  control. 
For  instance,  in  "private  protection"  there  was  the  question  of  the  gas 
being  shut  off.  In  "public  protection"  we  have  here  the  only  appropriate 
place  to  bring  up  a  matter  that  needs  attention,  viz :  stray  currents  due 
to  leakage,  known  under  the  general  name  of  "electrolytic  action."  We 
have  with  us  Dr.  Frank  A.  Wolff,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton, whom  I  will  ask  to  make  a  statement  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  Wolff:  I  didn't  expect  to  be  called  upon.  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
myself  have  not  bjen  engaged  in  this  particular  line  of  work,  but  one 
of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  McCallum,  working  under  Dr.  Rosa,  has  par- 
ticularly developed  that  line.  We  have  not  investigated  the  subject 
of  electrolysis  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fire  hazard  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  property  hazard. 

All  the  large  cities  which  use  the  single  trolley  with  ground 
return  are  troubled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  electrolysis. 
These  troubles,  in  general,  have  been  increasing,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  speeds  of  electric  cars  have  been  increasing,  the  size  of  the  cars, 
and  the  number  of  cars,  and  the  amount  of  power.  At  the  same 
time  the  recognition  of  the  trouble  has  led  the  various  companies 
interested — the  gas  companies  and  telephone  companies  and  car  com- 
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panics  as  well  as  the  railroad  companies — to  look  into  the  matter 
more  thoroughly. 

Quite  a  number  of  electrolytic  surveys  have  been  made,  the 
result  of  which  have  shown  the  enormous  and  accumulating  damage 
which  has  been  going  on.  Now  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  under- 
taken, with  the  help  that  Congress  has  granted,  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  electit>lysis,  to  find  if  possible  the  method  of  remedy- 
ing the  troubles  in  the  most  economical  way.  Particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  d'ii9Ferent  kinds  of  construction.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions even  reinforced  concrete  may  be  ruptured.  Our  work  has 
been  conducted  in  the  laboratory  and  also  in  the  field.  We  have 
taken  quite  a  number  of  typical  cases  in  large  cities  like  St.  Louis, 
representing  the  first-class  city,  and  also  in  those  of  the  second 
class  and  in  those  much  smaller.  A  very  extensive  survey  was  made 
of  one  of  these  cases  and  it  was  found  that  the  remedy  lay  in  the 
use  of  insulated  return  feeders.  This  is  the  remedy  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  railroad  company.  In  the  one  particular  case  in  which 
this  remedy  was  applied — that  of  a  large  system — it  was  found  that 
the  application  of  the  insulated  return  feeder  effected  economies  in 
operation  that  would  more  than  pay  for  the  interest  and  depreciation 
on  the  added  investment  on  the  insulated  return  feeder  system. 

The  method  was  applied  to  part  of  this  system  and  the  claims 
made  were  fully  substantiated.  In  the  installation  it  was  arranged 
that  the  return  system  could  at  the  same  time  be  grounded  from 
point  to  point  so  as  to  give  the  advantage  of  the  ordinary  grounded 
return.  The  efficiency  of  the  grounded  return  was  only  15  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  insulated  return. 

"With  regard  to  the  electrolysis  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
fire  hazard,  it  might  be  said  that  if  the  wires  are  properly  grounded 
and,  in  addition,  an  insulated  feeder  return  built,  voltages  would  be 
so  U>w  that  no  trouble  due  to  electrolysis  may  be  expected  from 
igniting^  gas  mixtures  produced  from  leaky  gas  mains. 

One  other  point  mentioned  was  the  question  of  the  electrolysis 
danger  of  grounded  lightning  protection  systems.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  that  at  all.  The  lightning  rod  is  simply  grounded  at  one  end. 
There  is  no  return  circuit,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
electrolysis  unless  some  grounded  circuit  makes  contact  with  the 
lightning  protected  system.  That  also  applies  to  grounding  in  general 
of  lightning  protective  devices. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  feature  which  seems  most  apposite  to  our  field 
of  investigation  here  was  the  apparent  possibilities  of  destruction  of 
reinforced  concrete  buildings,  and  there  should  be  public  knowledge 
about  the  fact  that  this  danger  exists.  Later  investigation  will 
measure  the  danger  and  show  how  correctives  can  be  applied.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  give  you  the  following  brief  review  of  the  "Manage- 
ment" phase  of  Public  Fire  Protection  which  embodies  the  joint  view 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mallory,  Fire  Marshal  of  Philadelphia,  and  myself,  and  is 
the  result  of  our  joint  work  in  this  connection  in  this  city. 
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"PUBLIC   FIRE  PROTECTION"   MANAGEMENT 

By  Messrs.  Powell  Evans  and  J.  S.  Mallory 

(See  Appendix  3,  page  381,  for  details.) 

Fire  departments,  as  a  rule,  all  over  the  country,  up  to  this  time, 
have  been  selected  and  managed  too  much  on  old  "rule  of  thumb" 
lines,  and  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  and  brought  up  to  modern 
methods.  Perhaps  when  the  public  pays  this  important  body  of  their 
employees  as  well  as  it  pays  the  police,  and  demands  better  service, 
it  will  get  it.  After  emphasizing  the  need  of  fire-fighting  schools,  we 
pass  on  to  our  particular  subject — the  use  of  active  firemen  for  fire- 
prevention  purposes;  which  provides  better  occupation  for  the  men, 
familiarizes  them  with  the  property  under  their  control,  and  enables 
them  to  perform  their  hard  duty  in  emergencies  with  greater  speed 
and  safety  than  otherwise.  The  system  has  been  employed  in  a  few 
cities  as  long  as  fifteen  years  and  is  rapidly  spreading.  It  has  worked 
to  advantage  wherever  used. 

In  New  York  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  uses  65  inspectors. 
The  tenement  houses,  however,  are  inspected  by  the  tenement  house 
department. 

Chicago  uses  in  its  fire  inspection  service  160  captains,  lieutenants 
and  men  eligible  to  promotion.  Inspectors  follow  up  reports  to  assure 
compliance.  The  bureau,  although  recent,  has  fire  squads  and  drills 
in  150  large  factories  and  over  300  schools. 

Boston  inspects  through  15  districts,  subdivided  into  subdistricts» 
the  bulk  being  residences;  but  this  is  not  required  by  law,  hence  it 
is  measurably  ineffective. 

Kansas  City  has  4  fire  wardens  in  the  active  fire  prevention  move- 
ment. Rochester  has  4  battalion  chiefs  in  4  districts,  each  with  2 
captains;  also  2  captains  assigned  to  each  side  of  the  city  every  six 
months,  who  have  no  authority  but  submit  reports  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Safety.  The  fire  loss  was  reduced  about  four  years 
ago  to  below  $400,000,  but  this  year  it  has  apparently  gone  up  again 
and  is  supposed  to  run  about  $500,000,  this  increase  being  largely  due 
to  some  unfortunate  lumber  fires,  as  we  understand  it. 

Cincinnati  has  used  active  firemen  for  inspection  work  since  July 
1,  1912.  One  or  two  men  from  every  company  inspect  when  they 
can  be  spared  within  the  special  hydrant  districts.  Up  to  February, 
1913,  over  half  the  buildings  had  been  inspected — more  than  40,000 
buildings — with  excellent  results. 

In  Jersey  City  captains  cover  residential  districts  once  a  month. 
Members  of  the  fire  departments  make  inspections,  issue  prompt  or- 
ders and  have  prompt  compliance,  and  achieve  good  results. 

Columbus  has  had  inspections  by  the  active  fire  departments  since 
1897. 

Lansing,  Michigan,  started  fire  department  inspection  10  years  ago. 
Captains   inspect  bimonthly,  but  under  the  State   Fire   Marshal   law. 

Superior,  Wisconsin,  has  inspected  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
fires  in  1904  were  145;  in  1910,  320;  in  1911,  when  they  had  begun 
a  few  fire  inspections,  the  fires  numbered  269 ;  in  1912  they  numbered 
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254.     The  regular  firemen,  one  from  each  company,  inspect  with  good 

results. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  materially  lessened  fires  by  inspection. 
In   Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  few  years  ago  fires  cost  over  $4  per 

capita,  and  now  they  cost  only  40  cents. 

.4  c.     ,(^._ 


FIRE  PREVENTION 

INSPECTION  AREA 

BUREAU  OF  FIRE 
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We  investigated  the  details  of  all  these  systems,  in  practice  and 
the  forms  of  reports  employed,  by  correspondence  (which  has  been  in 
progress  for  nearly  a  year),  before  reaching  any  iinal  plan  of  action 
here. 
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The  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission  first  laid  out  a 
thoroughly  detailed  plan  of  the  functions  of  the  city  government  con- 
trolling and  influencing  the  local  fire  hazard.  We  had  discovered  that 
these  various  other  communities  had  achieved  good  results  by  pur- 
suing a  preventive  policy,  and  the  question  with  us  was,  "Who  would 
inspect  here  and  where  could  we  get  the  money  (as  the  city  at  present 
is  poor)  ?"  The  answer  was  necessarily  that  we  must  use  employees 
who  were  already  engaged  and  paid.  The  first  step  was  directed  to  a 
listing  of  the  fire  companies. 

There  are  83  engine,  truck  and  chemical  companies  in  the  city, 
which  are  enumerated  on  the  map  shown.  Up  to  the  time  we  worked 
out  this  control  there  were  no  definitive  lines  and  no  firemen's  inspec- 
tions. These  facts  were  all  incorporated  in  a  master  map  giving  us 
a  geographical  layout  of  the  city.  Then  we  made  a  time  map  from  the 
payrolls  of  the  men  employed,  with  the  total  time.  Then  we  separated 
this  total  time  into  (1)  "days  off,"  (2)  "days  spent  on  special  details," 
(3)  "time  for  miscellaneous  details,"  (4)  "average  time  for  sickness 
and  injury,"  (6)  "absences  and  vacations,"  and  (6)  "minimum  time 
required  to  man  properly  each  of  these  companies."  The  residue  was 
the  available  time,  based  on  explicit  requirements  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case  for  inspection  service.  This  residue  was  available  in  addition 
to  anything  we  could  save ;  for  instance,  the  time  formerly  required 
by  the  theaters.  When  we  came  down  to  the  net  available  time  we 
found  it  averaged  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and  then  we  applied  to  the 
mayor  for  authorization  for  its  use.  He  agreed  with  our  theory  and 
assigned  us  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  men — one  man  in  each  of  the  83 
companies. 

We  started  with  6  men  and  sent  them  to  New  York  for  a  week  in 
their  fire  school ;  and  then  brought  them  back  here  and  started  them  in 
active  work  in  the  congested  part  of  the  city.  We  turned  each  man 
into  a  teacher  for  other  men  with  all  speed  possible.  We  then  investi- 
gated forms  of  reports,  and  the  things  we  wanted  to  do,  and  evolved  for 
our  particular  needs  here  the  report  blanks  needed.  One  point  worked 
out  with  care  from  the  beginning  was  the  importance  of  instant  and 
complete  publicity  with  respect  to  all  of  this  inspection  work.  Our  active 
firemen,  under  the  authority  of  a  law  as  strong  as  the  City  Fire  Marshal 
Law  of  New  York  City,  can  enter  any  place  of  business,  or  house,  any 
time,  and  use  his  judgment  about  combating  dangerous  fire  hazard  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  large  power  and  capable  of  large  abuse.  The  best  way  to 
make  abuse  impossible  is  for  the  inspector  to  report  promptly  in  detail  his 
conclusions  and  to  have  a  record  of  these  conclusions  sent — after  check, 
review  and  endorsement  by  the  fire  marshal — to  all  parties  concerned 
instantly.  Our  practice  has  been  to  fill  in  one  of  the  smaller  blanks 
in  duplicate  and  leave  one  with  the  owner  or  occupant  or  bailee  of  each 
property  when  inspected,  which  tells  him  what  he  must  do  at  once.  For 
instance :  if  coal  is  in  a  wooden  box  near  a  wooden  partition ;  if  buckets 
are  empty,  or  filled  with  gasoline  instead  of  water  (as  we  have  found 
here)  ;  this  memorandum  left  with  the  owner  calls  for  instant  correction. 
The  duplicate  left  with  the  fire  marshal  serves  as  a  basis  (with  other 
notes)   for  filling  out  the  larger  record  blank  in  triplicate  (1  copy  for 
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property,  1  copy  for  inspection  company,  and  1  copy  for  the  fire  mar- 
shal). We  now  have  each  of  these  76  men  working  through  a  definite 
area  all  the  time.  We  return  each  inspector  after  a  long  enough  period 
to  become  familiar  with  his  duties,  back  to  his  house  and  send  out 
another  man  and  train  him;  so  that  we  have  on  an  average  three  men 
per  company  familiar  with  this  work.  We  don't  take  drivers  or  engine- 
men  for  this  purpose.  We  find  the  average  man  can  inspect  with 
reasonable  care  from  five  to  eight  buildings  per  day  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city,  which  has  resulted,  up  to  this  month,  in  the  inspection  of 
22,000  buildings  in  our  congested  districts  and  the  correction  of  60,000 
odd  details  to  combat  the  fire  hazard.  Rotation  in  service,  according 
to  the  accepted  practice  of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Inspection  System,  is 
important  to  counteract  the  effect  of  habit  and  association. 

We  tried  to  teach  these  men  the  value  of  this  work ;  at  the  beginning — 
that  is :  first,  that  the  work  is  not  a  fad  or  temporary,  and  to  make  it  clear 
why  this  was  so;  second,  to  give  instructions  with  care  and  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  that  the  department  would  stand  behind  their  conclusions  if  on 
review  they  were  found  to  be  sound ;  third,  to  remember  that  they  repre- 
sented the  city,  and  to  be  courteous,  firm  and  patient  and  explain  clearly 
their  actions ;  fourth,  to  make  friends  of  those  in  charge  of  the  buildings, 
superintendents  and  janitors  personally ;  and  fifth,  to  decline  any  gift  or 
anything  that  would  give  color  to  charges  of  graft  of  any  sort,  etc. 

When  we  examined  theaters  in  the  Spring  we  found  building  after 
building  where  there  were  extinguishers  which  indicated  that  they  had 
not  been  refilled  with  chemicals  since  1910 ;  accumulated  rubbish,  blocked 
and  maimed  exits,  etc.  Between  the  fire  marshal's  department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  we  forced  those  owners  to  improve  condi- 
tions generally ;  and  by  the  expenditure  of  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  during  the  past  summer,  as  a  necessary  precedent  to  the 
issuance  of  annual  licenses,  they  did  tremendously  improve  the  whole 
proposition  of  playhouse  safety  all  over  the  city. 

We  are  trying  to  enlarge  the  experience  and  change  the  point  of  view 
of  our  firemen  by  lectures  which  we  are  gradually  working  out  on 
such  technical  subjects  as  automatic  alarm  systems,  automatic  sprinkler 
systems,  etc. 

This  is  the  substance  of  our  reorganization  of  the  fire  department 
here  with  respect  to  the  use  of  active  firemen  for  inspection  work,  using 
the  authority  of  the  fire  marshal's  department.  I  had  intended  to 
read  here  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  this  work  the  remarks 
of  Hon.  Herman  L.  Ekern  before  the  City  Qub  of  Chicago  on  Fire 
Prevention  Day  recently  on  October  9th,  but  as  they  are  slightly  more 
appropriate  under  the  topic  of  "Management"  you  will  hear  them  then — 
especially  as  we  are  a  little  behind  time  now.  A  study  should  be  made 
of  the  different  inspection  services  everywhere,  whether  State  or  munic- 
ipal, to  see  if  we  cannot  be  of  use  to  each  other.  We  have  four  thousand 
police  in  this  city,  and  a  thousand  firemen.  Obviously  the  police  are 
the  first  and  best  avenue  for  controlling  fires  on  the  spot.  Somebody 
here  recently  threw  a  cigarette  through  a  street  grating  and  a  policeman 
saw  smoke  issuing  from  it.  He  discovered  that  a  fire  had  been  started 
and  thought  he  had  put  it  out  after  throwing  several  buckets  of  water 
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through  the  grating.  He  was  mistaken,  and  caused  a  bad  fire  in  that 
building.  We  called  the  attention  of  the  police  department  to  this  and 
they  immediately  issued  in  their  bulletin  the  following  order : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
Bureau  of  Police 

General  Order  No,  77.  Phila.,  April  15,  1913 

In  re — Sugiit  Fires 

I.  Recently  a  patrolman  discovered  a  fire  in  a  grating-covered  areaway  in 
front  of  a  building.  He  procured  several  buckets  of  water  and  apparently  extin- 
guished the  flames.  Later  the  fire  broke  out  afresh  and  resulted  in  serious 
damage  to  the  building  and  contents. 

II.  In  the  future,  no  matter  how  slight  the  fire  may  be,  nor  how  positive 
you  are  that  it  is  out,  you  will  notify  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  nearest  fire 
station,  who  will  send  a  detail  of  one  or  two  firemen  to  investigate  and  make 
certain  that  the  fire  has  been  extinguished. 

III.  Don't  take  any  chances  with  fires. 


It  is  that  sort  of  cooperative  work  (which  does  not  cost  anybody 
anything  but  a  little  push  and  brains)  which  is  of  great  value  in  this 
preventive  policy. 

The  details  of  work  like  this  are  almost  endless. 

Those  of  you  who  are  fully  interested  can  find  in  Appendix  No.  3  of 
this  Record  the  complete  story  of  our  Philadelphia  efforts ;  and  this  may 
serve  to  light  the  way  of  some  other  communities  now  wandering  in 
the  hazy  and  circuitous  ways  of  ancient  red  tape  and  inefficiency  in  this 
matter.  

Mr.  Evans:  We  will  now  take  up  the  discussion  on  the  range  of 
the  above  papers  submitted  to  you,  which  covers  the  whole  subject  of 
"Public  Protection." 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wentworth  (Boston)  :  For  the  purposes  of  the  Record, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point  touched  on  in  Mr.  Raymond's  paper 
— standard  hose  couplings  and  hydrant  fittings.  There  may  be  a  few 
here  who  do  not  understand  the  anarchistic  condition  in  this  matter.  Some 
time  ago  Cambridge  couldn't  come  to  the  assistance  of  Boston;  they 
couldn't  couple  their  hose  to  the  local  hydrants.  In  Philadelphia  yon 
have  snap  couplings;  in  Atlantic  City  they  have  screw  couplings;  but 
one  can  imagine  a  fire  in  Atlantic  City  in  which  the  Philadelphia  com- 
panies could  be  very  useful.  I  remember  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  trying  to  standardize  the  hose  couplings,  and  the  need  of 
giving  attention  to  this  matter  in  local  communities  should  be  empha- 
sized in  the  Record  of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Paul  Mason  (Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Covington,  Ky.)  :  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Wentworth  said,  and  add  one  or  two  thoughts 
to  it.  I  recently  secured  a  compilation  of  the  kinds  of  hose  connection 
in  use  in  the  water  works  systems  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  believe 
there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  something  like  fifty  variations  in  the 
State  of  inside  and  outside  diameters  and  other  features.     Two  cities 
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in  the  State  use  two  sizes  of  non-standard  thread,  which  might  have 

put  them  in  a  bad  way  if  a  fire  in  one  city  or  town  had  made  it  necessary 

that  they  call  on  the  other  for  assistance.    There  are  obvious  ways  of 

correcting  this  condition  without  replacing  hose  couplings  of  hydrants. 

Mr.  Greenwald,  of  New  York,  has  devised  a  system  of  recutting  the 

Mhread  and  8-thread  couplings  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  with  7J4- 

thread  couplings;  and  here  in  Philadelphia  R.  D.  Wood  &  Company 

have  devised  a  nozzle  with  standard  thread  on  one  side  and  non-standard 

thread  on  the  other  adaptable  to  couplings  of  almost  any  system.     A 

good  many  cities  of  the  country,  especially  the  smaller  towns,  cannot 

afiFord  to  replace  their  couplings  entirely  and  could  use  the  latter  device. 

There  is  a  phase  of  public  protection  not  touched  on  here  which 

also  applies  to  private  protection,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  ordinances. 

That  would  of  course  come  up  under  legislation ;  but  it  has  an  intimate 

bearing  on  both  forms  of  legislation  we  touched  on  this  afternoon.    In 

Covington,  where  I  live,  we  had  nothing  but  an  ordinance  passed  in 

1884  covering  sprinkler  equipment  and  public  water  supply.    One  thing 

we  need   is  adequate  legislation  to  provide  for  private  protection.     It 

was  only  after  great  difficulty  we  had  the  proper  legislation  for  this.    I 

think  we  should  give  consideration  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  have  a  letter  calling  specific  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  private  water  companies  to  permit  connections  to  static 
water  supplies  without  almost  prohibitive  charges.  They  do  not  yet 
realize  that  these  connections  are  economical  in  the  end ;  not  taking  more 
water,  but  less,  to  extinguish  fires  when  they  occur. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Gasser:  The  city  of  Newark  has  been  making  inspec- 
tions since  1907,  and  we  have  a  bureau  of  fire  prevention  which  is  part 
oi  the  fire  department  under  a  State  law.  We  send  men  out  in  uniform 
with  a  label,  "Fire  Prevention,"  in  silver  letters. 

Mr.  Evans  :  We  have  used  the  letters  placed  obviously  on  the  coat 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Joynes  (Richmond,  Va.) :  I  didn't  hear  you  read 
"Richmond,  Va."  We  have  been  inspecting  properties  for  a  number  of 
years.  Our  experience  has  been  very  satisfactory.  We  have  adopted  the 
scheme  there  not  only  with  the  engine  houses,  where  the  men  should  know 
the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  properties  in  their  areas,  but  with  other 
:stations. 

Mr.  Evans:  This  is  more  and  more  interesting  to  me  because  it 
shows  that  this  experience  has  been  running  around  this  country  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  but  we  have  been,  until  lately,  unable  to  bring 
it  to  the  light.  This  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  getting  together — to  learn 
what  others  have  been  doing  and  how  to  apply  it. 
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Mr.  Gorham  Dana  (Boston) :  With  regard  to  the  sprinkler  con- 
nection, there  are  a  great  many  cities  where  a  charge  is  made.  I  think 
in  a  public  department  no  charge  should  be  made  for  this  any  more  than 
for  a  hydrant.  Where  the  water  system  is  owned  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion there  should  be  a  charge,  and  the  basis  commonly  used  is,  to  my  mind, 
unfair.  The  common  way  is  to  base  it  on  the  number  of  sprinkler 
heads  in  the  building  at  ten  cents  a  head.  It  seems  to  me  the  charge 
for  the  sprinkler  system  connection  should  be  on  the  size  of  the  riser, 
and  a  desirable  method  would  be  to  base  the  charge  on  the  number  of 
hydrants  possible  on  that  connection,  a  3-inch  supply  being  equivalent 
to  one  hydrant  and  6-inch  to  two  hydrants. 

Mr.  Ej/ans  :  I  am  very  glad  to  concur  in  Mr.  Dana's  thought,  but 
he  does  not  travel  quite  far  enough  for  me.  I  think  the  charge  should  be 
based  on  the  average  number  of  heads  to  control  the  fire.  I  believe 
that  is  where  we  differ.  I  would  also  like  to  hear  some  discussion  on  a 
question  not  yet  brought  up  in  connection  with  sprinkler  equipment. 
Here  in  Philadelphia  we  have  a  low  pressure  in  the  water  supply  mains. 
We  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  made  connection  for  sprinkler 
systems  to  the  high-pressure  water  mains.  Are  there  any  expressions  of 
opinion  about  that?  If  not  I  will  ask  Mr.  Richard  H.  Morris,  who  has 
taken  great  interest  in  that  subject  and  is  one  of  the  mutual  insurance 
engineers,  to  give  us  his  thoughts  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Morris  (Philadelphia)  :  I  think  almost  everyone  in  the  room, 
whether  engineers  or  architects  or  insurance  men  or  chiefs  of  fire  depart- 
ments, will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  value  of  the  automatic  sprinkler 
as  the  best  means  of  safeguarding  not  only  property  but  life;  and  if  you 
safeguard  property  in  the  community  you  certainly  safeguard  cities  from 
conflagration. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  building  standards,  etc.  When 
we  build  our  new  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete  or  some  non-burnable 
materia]  we  have  not  solved  more  than  half  the  problem.  We  still  have, 
in  our  large  cities  especially,  some  buildings  a  half  century  old.  Some 
have  been  torn  down,  but  there  are  enough  left  to  be  eyesores — confla- 
gration-breeders— where  a  fire  may  start  and  have  almost  no  ending. 
How  can  we  best  improve  them  ?  Perhaps  by  laws  governing  the  closure 
of  open  flues,  etc.,  and  possibly  controlling  occupancy  in  congested  por- 
tions of  cities. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  after  all  that  the  best  solution  boils  right  down  to 
the  automatic  sprinkler.  It  requires,  of  course,  plenty  of  water.  In  three 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country — New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
— the  domestic  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  water  supply  for  the 
sprinklers,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  those  buildings  that  are  sprinkled  they 
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have  had  to  put  up  tanks  which  are  moderate  in  size.  In  a  new  building 
it  is  a  proposition  requiring  much  care,  but  in  an  old  building  it  is  often 
impracticable  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  In  those  cities  I  mentioned 
—New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago — ^where  in  addition  to  the 
domestic  system  of  pressure  there  is  a  high-pressure  system  with  the 
pipes  kept  full  of  water  (the  pressure  being  increased  to  from  225  to 
250  pounds  when  the  system  is  thrown  into  use,  260  in  Philadelphia 
and  about  the  same  in  New  York)  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  with  a 
practically  inexhaustible  supply  and  with  good  pumping  capacity  at 
the  source,  this  water  supply  could  be  utilized  with  the  sprinklers ; 
and  it  would  induce  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  equipments  in 
the  congested  portion  of  any  city  covered  by  such  high-pressure 
system. 

We  have  to-day  developed  control  of  water  supplies  by  almost  every 
conceivable  sort  of  system.  My  thought  now  is  that  some  system  of 
valves  on  the  curb  line  of  each  building  could  be  devised  in  some  shape 
to  properly  control  the  high-pressure  service  when  applied  to  buildings. 
Such  a  plug  ought  at  least  to  stand  as  well  as  the  high-pressure  plug 
does,  so  in  case  anything  happened  to  the  building  the  whole  system 
would  not  be  crippled.  The  objection  is  raised  -that  you  may  not  be  able 
to  get  at  such  valves,  as  the  fire  might  attain  sufficient  headway  to  pre- 
vent approach.  But  every  high-pressure  system  has  a  controlling  valve 
at  each  street  corner ;  and  with  the  sprinklers  in  service  in  the  building 
it  is  ahnost  inconceivable  that  a  man  cannot  always  get  to  the  street  con- 
trol valve,  and  the  additional  safeguard  of  the  comer  valves  makes  it 
appear  to  me  that  this  proposition  is  a  reasonable  solution. 

Of  course  the  mains  could  be  cut  out  as  far  as  one  or  two  blocks  in 
case  of  necessity.  It  seems  to  me  that  high-pressure  systems  should  cer- 
tainly be  used  to  supply  water  to  sprinkler  equipments,  and  I  think  such 
practice  would  mean  the  extension  of  the  sprinkler  equipment  to  many 
buildings  which  cannot  now  support  a  tank.  The  wide  extension  of  the 
sprinkler  equipment  service  has  more  value  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
control  fire  destruction. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Robertson  (San  Francisco)  :  The  remarks  made  are 
very  satisfactory  to  me.  We  have  just  about  completed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  high-pressure  gravity  system.  It  is  supplied  by  a  reservoir  735 
feet  above  the  base,  containing  2,600,000  gallons  of  water.  In  addition 
there  are  two  subsidiary  reservoirs  of  250,000  gallons  and  750,000  gal- 
lons at  150  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  base.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  divide  the  city  into  zones  of  pressure. 

San  Francisco  is  a  hilly  city  and  the  business  block  is  on  a  low 
le\'el;  150  pounds  pressure  is  expected  ordinarily,  with  an  emergency 
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supply  through  large  mains  by  high  pressure.  The  additional  supply, 
in  case  of  damage  by  earthquake  or  otherwise,  can  be  obtained  from  two 
fire  tugs  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

We  hesitated  as  to  whether  we  should  connect  with  the  sprinkler 
systems,  and  we  concluded  it  would  not  only  be  a  safe  thing  to  do  but 
very  desirable.  The  only  objection  would  be  the  possible  danger  to  the 
sprinkler  system  by  high  pressure  on  the  main  in  case  of  fire,  where 
everything  would  be  opened  up.  One  thing  in  this  connection  -is  that 
the  largest  pipe  connecting  with  the  main  should  not  be  more  than  4 
inches.  In  fact,  a  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter  would  give  enough  pressure. 
I  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  making  con- 
nection with  the  system  mains,  that  people  would  dislike  it ;  but  the 
proposition  has  merit.  With  the  proposition  of  shutting  off  supply  at 
the  corners  we  could  shut  off  the  water  and  prevent  undue  waste  any 
time. 

In  the  last  six  months  two  or  three  breaks  have  occurred  in  the 
street  due  to  lack  of  support  on  account  of  excavations;  yet  the  main 
was  shut  off  expeditiously  and  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  water 
wasted. 

Mr.  Morris  :  The  high-pressure  system  as  it  to-day  obtains  in  the 
cities  means  a  pressure  of  from  200  to  250  pounds,  and  the  working 
pressure  should  not  be  over  150  pounds.  My  thought  about  the  matter  is 
simply  this :  that  the  great  bulk  of  buildings  which  above  all  need  protec- 
tion by  sprinklers  are  those  of  moderate  height.  Those  with  wooden  floors 
are  of  moderate  height.  In  concrete-floor  buildings  very  little  danger  is 
encountered  as  compared  with  the  other  type.  It  is  not  a  hard  proposition 
to  maintain  150  pounds  pressure  at  all  times,  and  if  250  pounds  pressure 
is  needed  on  the  few  buildings  that  are  very  high,  and  mostly  of  concrete 
construction  as  I  understand  it,  the  modern  fire  engine  is  built  to  main- 
tain a  pressure  of  250  or  275  pounds  pressure. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Hexamer  (Pliiladelphia)  :  There  seems  to  be  one  point 
overlooked,  and  that  is  the  connection  of  the  high-pressure  service  with 
the  automatic  extinguishing  system.  The  service  of  the  high-pressure 
main  is  on  notice  to  the  chief  at  the  fire  station  to  put  on  the  pressure. 
In  this  city  the  lower  pressure  does  not  exceed  30  pounds.  The  high 
pressure  was  originally  planned  to  be  brought  by  a  12-inch  main  coming 
from  George's  Hill  reservoir  at  180  pounds  pressure.  We  hoped  it  could 
be  used  without  starting  the  pumps  on  ordinary  fires ;  but  as  it  stands  to- 
day the  high-pressure  service  connected  to  the  sprinkler  system  in  Phila- 
delphia would  not  be  an  automatic  high-pressure  water  supply  connection. 
I  would  hold  that  an  outside  street  connection  to  the  sprinkler  or  stand- 
pipe  system  in  the  building  to  which  a  city  fire  engine  or  high-pressure 
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connection  could  be  made  would  be  all  that  is  necessary.  My  objection  to 
this  proposition  is  the  possibility  of  the  fire  getting  away  from  the  sprink- 
lers, destroying  the  large  reserve,  and  thereby  stopping  the  supply.  The 
hig^h-pressure  service  in  the  Philadelphia  business  district  is  supplied  by 
four  hydrants,  each  with  3-inch  or  2-inch  connection  capable  of  being 
"siamesed."  That  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  pump  supplying  10,000 
gallons  per  minute. 

Mr.  Cole  (Boston)  :  From  the  standpoint  of  the  insurance  en- 
gineer, the  connection  of  the  high-pressure  system  to  the  automatic 
sprinkler  systems  is  good ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  water  engineer 
or  fire  department  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  water  may 
be  getting  away  from  the  fire  chief  and  he  know  nothing  about  it.  In 
Bo^M^  we  often  go  so  far  as  to  separate  the  low-pressure  and  the  high- 
pressure  systems.  We  have  what  is  known  as  the  high-and-low  service 
systems,  the  latter  of  which  supplies  the  sprinklers  and  certain  of  the 
buildings  in  the  business  district,  the  congested  business  district,  and  also 
furnishes  water  for  domestic  supply ;  but  the  fire  chief  must  know  at  all 
times  what  his  capacity  is. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  feel  very  much  in  earnest  and  do  not  think  Mr. 
Cole's  objection  is  tenable.  In  our  city  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  depend 
always  on  the  high-pressure  system  tank  or  reservoir.  A  man  remains 
there  on  watch  at  all  times  taking  account  of  the  leakage,  and  this  leakage 
is  replaced  every  24  hours — 125,000  gallons  a  day.  If  you  want  to  do 
a  thing  there  is  always  a  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hexamer:  There  is  one  thing  I  think  Mr.  Robertson  over- 
looked. In  San  Francisco  he  has  a  gravity  feed,  also  pumps  when  they 
are  needed. 

Mr.  Cole  :  It  is  a  question  of  quantity.  The  fire  chief  is  not  using 
the  water  that  goes  out  through  the  sprinklers,  and  does  not  know  where 
it  is  going;  but  if  going  out  through  the  sprinkler  system  he  may  have 
counted  on  a  10,000-gallon  pressure  and  used  5000,  and  when  he  calls 
for  the  other  five  he  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  Evans  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  it  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  the  resolution  under  this  topic. 

Mr.  Hexamer  moves  the  adoption  of  the  resolution;  seconded  by 
Professor  Woolson.     Motion  carried.     Meeting  adjourned. 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  6 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that — 

(a)  All  communities  need  physically  a  sure  water  supply, 
broadly  usable  by  citizens  for  private  fire  protection,  under  the  least 
broadly  usable  by  citizens  for  private  fire  protection,  under  the  least 
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onerous  terms — ^also  adequate  modem  fire-fighting  apparatus  with 
proper  personnel  to  operate  same;  also  an  adequate  alarm  system — 
all  proportionate  to  the  character,  area  and  population  of  each  com- 
munity ;  and 

(b)  All  fire-fighting  forces  should  be  efficiently  organized  in 
enduring  form,  under  legal  control  and  discipline  when  possible ; 
their  morale  and  requirements  should  be  high  and  solely  influ- 
enced by  good  of  the  service  considerations;  and  the  training 
should  be  constant  and  adequate  for  efficient  fire-fighting  and  fire 
prevention  inspection  and  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  valu- 
able special  mechanical  apparatus." 


^A 
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Topic  7—  Equipment 

Note. — It  is  necessary  to  heat»  light,  ventilate  and  otherwise  "equip" 
every  unit  building  wherever  located ;  and  this  equipment  is  all  i>roductive, 
and/or  receptive,  of  fire  hazard — hence  its  appropriate  consideration  at  this 
point. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.20  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  first  paper  on  this  topic  will  be  by  Mr.  Lawler. 
The  tentative  resolution  is  as  announced.  The  words  "productive"  and 
"receptive"  refer  to  whether  equipment  so  described  would  readily  intro- 
duce fire  hazard  into  the  building,  or  be  especially  liable  to  catch  on  fire. 


"EQUIPMENT" 

By  Mr.  G.  S.  Lawler,  Electrical  Engineer  of  the  Inspection  Depart- 
ment of  the  Associated  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of 
Boston 

All  buildings  except  those  of  very  minor  importance  are  provided 
with  auxiliary  equipments  of  greater  or  less  extent  which  are  necessary 
for  comfort,  convenience,  health,  supplying  power  to  manufacturing 
processes,  etc.  These  auxiliary  equipments  are  common  to  a  large 
degree  with  all  buildings  and  are  only  partially  dependent  on  the 
regular  occupancy;  although  of  course  they  are,  or  should  be,  of  a  type 
and  so  laid  out  as  to  best  suit  the  particular  conditions.  Most  of  these 
equipments  have  some  fire  hazard  connected  with  them  which,  however, 
may  be  eliminated  to  a  great  extent  if  proper  care  and  precautions  are 
taken.  The  more  important  of  these  equipments  will  now  be  called  to 
your  attention  and  discussed  in  a  very  general  way : 

Heating 

Hot  Air — This  system  is  used  largely  in  residences  where  natural 
draft  is  employed,  and  in  some  manufacturing  plants  where  blowers  are 
installed.  The  heater  should  be  carefully  installed  and  operated  to  prevent 
the  flue  or  the  hot  air  pipes  becoming  overheated  and  setting  fire  to 
combustible  material  in  the  near  vicinity.  The  fire  box  and  ash  boxes 
are  also  a  source  of  danger,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  com- 
bustibles well  clear  of  them.  The  pipes,  unless  run  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  it,  may  also  serve  as  a  means  for  fire  quickly  extending  from 
the  room  of  its  origin  to  the  floors  above  and  to  adjoining  rooms. 

Steam — The  boiler  has  .practically  the  same  hazard  as  the  hot-air 
heater  and  in  addition  has  an  explosion  hazard  where  high  pressures  are 
carried.  The  boiler  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  building  wherever 
possible  in  the  more  important  properties.  The  heating  pipes  and  coils 
should  be  kept  clear  of  combustible  material.  Where  reducing  valves  are 
Tised  they  may  get  out  of  order  and  permit  high  pressures  and  correspond- 
ing high  temperatures  in  the  coils.  The  preferable  place  for  heating 
coils  is  high  on  the  walls  or  under  ceilings. 

Hot  Water — This  system  has  but  little  or  no  fire  hazard  outside  of 
the  heater  and  flue. 
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Gas — ^This  is  used  only  to  a  slight  extent  and  then  mostly  in  small 
rooms  during  chilly  spells  between  hot  apd  cold  weather.  It  is  used,  how- 
ever, to  quite  an  extent  for  cooking  purposes.  Where  the  heaters  are 
of  the  stationary  type  they  constitute  but  little  fire  hazard,  but  this  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  portable  heaters  using  flexible  tubing  for  connections. 
The  tubing  may  be  pulled  off  and  the  gas  ignited;  also,  the  heater  may 
be  placed  too  near  combustible  material. 

Electricity — This  kind  of  heating  is  used  under  about  the  same  con- 
ditions as  gas  heating.  The  hazard  lies  in  the  wiring  and  the  fact 
that  portable  heaters  may  be  placed  too  near  combustible  material. 

Lighting 

Kerosene — This  type  of  lamp  is  almost  out  of  use  except  in  the  older 
buildings  and  country  residences.  Its  fire  hazard  lies  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  lamps  may  be  overturned  and  the  oil  ignited,  and  the  fact  that 
the  lamps  being  portable  may  be  placed  too  close  to  combustible  material. 
There  is  also  an  explosion  hazard  in  case  the  lamps  are  allowed  to  become 
dirty  and  the  oil  low. 

Gas — ^These  lamps  are  hazardous  owing  to  the  open  or  partially 
open  flames  into  which  combustible  objects  may  be  carelessly  moved  and 
into  which  curtains,  etc.,  may  be  blown  by  wind.  Swinging  wall  fixtures 
may  be  left  with  the  flame  against  the  wall. 

Electricity — This  is  the  modern  system  of  lighting  and  is  now  used 
generally  in  manufacturing  plants,  mercantile  and  office  buildings,  the 
better  class  of  city  residences,  etc.  Unless  carefully  installed  this  system 
may  be  a  real  fire  hazard,  but  where  properly  put  in  it  is  the  safest 
system  of  lighting  known.  Its  many  advantages  will  cause  it  to  gradually 
replace  the  other  systems. 

The  possible  seats  of  hazard  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
chief  sources,  however,  are  breaking  down  of  insulation  either  of  wire 
or  fittings,  resulting  in  arcs  being  established;  overloading  which  may 
cause  a  dangerous  rise  of  temperature  resulting  in  direct  ignition  of  com- 
bustible material,  or  a  rapid  deterioration  of  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  electrical  system ;  sparking  at  moving  contacts ;  failure 
of  fuses  due  to  poor  workmanship,  etc. 

Electric  wiring  and  construction  of  devices  have  become  well  stand- 
ardized at  present  so  that  most  of  the  old  causes  of  fire  have  been  rem- 
edied. The  National  Electrical  Code,  consisting  of  rules  for  installation 
and  construction  of  electrical  systems  and  fittihgs,  where  conscientiously 
and  intelligently  followed,  tends  greatly  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard  incident 
to  the  use  of  electricity.  In  addition,  electrical  fittings  are  now  examined 
and  tested  in  accordance  with  the  code  specifications  at  laboratories 
established  for  the  purpose.  These  laboratories  publish  a  list  of  the 
fittings  found  satisfactory  for  the  benefit  of  users.  Most  inspection  de- 
partments use  the  "code"  and  "approved  fittings"  list  as  their  "standard," 
as  do  most  of  the  municipal  inspection  departments.  Undoubtedly  the 
installation  of  electrical  equipment  is  better  supervised  to-day  than  any 
other  kind  of  building  equipment  from  the  fire  standpoint. 

Plumbing 

This  equipment  is  a  hazard  during  installation  and  in  making  repairs 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  plumber's  gasoline  heater  and  torch.     Fre- 
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quently  the  openings  around  pipes  through  floors  and  walls  are  poorly 
closed  up,  thus  leaving  openings  for  the  rapid  spreading  of  fire. 

Ventilation 

In  designing  such  a  system  care  should  be  used  that  ducts  and 
openings  do  not  form  passages  for  fire  from  floor  to  floor  or  room  to 
room.  This  is  specially  important  where  blowers  are  used  which  force 
air  at  high  velocities  through  the  pipes.  Such  systems  should  have  the 
air  *^upply  taken  from  points  where  fire  is  not  liable  to  occur  and  be 
drawn  into  the  intakes.  Several  instances  have  occurred  where  an 
accumulation  of  oil  and  dirt  within  the  pipes  has  become  ignited  and  the 
fire  blown  for  considerable  distances  through  them. 

Power 

The  hazard  of  shafting  and  pulleys  lies  in  the  rubbing  of  belts, 
spontaneous  combustion  of  oil  drippings  if  neglected,  and  overheating 
of  bearing^due  to  lack  of  oil  or  wear. 

The  erectric  motor  hazard  is  similar  to  that  of  the  electric  lighting 
system  (which  has  already  been  covered),  with  the  addition  that  the 
insulation  on  the  revolving  parts  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  in  good 
condition  and  free  from  oil  and  dirt.  Motors  of  the  direct  current  type 
are  more  of  a  hazard  than  those  of  the  alternating  current  type,  due  to 
the  commutators  where  sparking  is  apt  to  occur.  Some  types  of  alter- 
nating current  motors  are  very  hardy  and  free  from  fire  hazard.  The 
remarks  regarding  the  National  Electric  Code  apply  to  installation  of  this 
type  also. 

Transformers 

These  are  quite  generally  used  with  alternating  current  equipments 
of  large  power.  A  transformer  is  probably  as  free  from  trouble  as  any 
piece  of  electrical  apparatus,  but  when  trouble  does  occur  in  a  trans- 
former of  the  oil-cooled  type  it  is  liable  to  be  serious.  The  oil  when 
ignited  is  difficult  to  extinguish  with  water ;  in  fact,  the  watef  ni3y  scatter 
the  oil  and  thus  aid  in  spreading  the  fire.  To  avoid  hazarding"  import- 
ant buildings,  transformers  should  be*  located  on  the  outside  of  brick 
walls  or  on  poles  or  in  separate  detached  non-combustible  buildings;  or, 
where  they  must  be  placed  inside  important  buildings,  they  should  be  put 
in  drained,  non-combustible  vaults  provided  with  high  door  sills  and 
standard  fire  doors. 

Signaling  Systems 

This  would  include  bell,  fire  alarm,  telephone  system,  etc.  These  have 
very  little  hazard  in  themselves  as  the  voltages  and  currents  used  are 
generally  low.  Their  chief  hazard  lies  in  the  liability  of  their  becoming 
crossed  with  light  and  power  systems,  resulting  in  relatively  high  volt- 
ages being  diverted  to  systems  not  designed  for  them.  In  addition, 
lightning  may  enter  buildings  over  wires  where  the  wires  are  run  for 
considerable  distances  outside. 

Temporary  Decorations 

Owing  to  these  decorations  being  used  for  only  a  few  days,  the 
material  is  generally  of  a  very  light,  flimsy  character,  and  but  little*  care 
is  used  in  putting  it  up.  Carelessness  in  putting  up  may  leave  the  decora- 
tions near  where  they  may  be  easily  ignited,  while  after  ignition  fire 
will   rapidly  spread  over  them. 
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Matches 

Matches  are  now  used  mostly  in  residences,  and  for  smoking  pur- 
poses. Where  smoking  is  done,  proper  receptacles  for  holding  the 
burned  matches  should  be  provided.  In  industrial  plants  smoking  should 
be  prohibited.  Smoking  is  often  done  surreptitiously  in  toilets ;  and  where 
this  is  liable  to  occur  the  toilet  rooms  should  be  entirely  non-combustible. 
Many  fires  have  been  caused  by  the  old-style  sulphur  matches  and  so- 
called  "parlor"  matches  being  stepped  on,  or  by  rats  carrying  them  away 
and  gnawing  them.  Only  so-called  "safety"  matches  (which  require  the 
heads  to  be  rubbed  on  a  special  preparation)  should  be  used,  and  even 
then  care  should  be  used  to  prevent  their  being  scattered  around. 

Gasoline  and  Fuel  Oil 

Gasoline  is  dangerous  owing  to  its  inflammability  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  its  vapors.  It  should  be  kept  outside  of  buildings  except  when 
being  used,  at  which  time  the  quantity  brought  in  should  be  small 
and  contained  in  approved  cans  having  self-closing  outlets.  Where 
a  considerable  quantity  is  stored  it  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable  under- 
ground tank,  and  the  supply  should  be  drawn  as  needed  by  hand 
pumps  into  special  small  cans.  The  pumps  should  be  located  on  the 
outside  in  a  manner  convenient  for  the  conditions. 

Fuel  oil  should  also  be  stored  outside  in  tanks  buried  under- 
ground. The  burners  should  be  on  the  ground  floor,  and  all  piping 
except  that  rising  to  the  burners  should  be  underground  to  protect 
them  from  possibility  of  being  struck  and  broken.  The  pipes  rising 
to  the  burners  should  also  be  protected  in  some  suitable  manner. 

There  is  a  multiplicity  of  different  types  cf  auxiliary  equip- 
ments for  buildings,  and  these  generally  are  being  designed  and  in- 
stalled in  a  satisfactory  maimer  from  the  fire  standpoint.  Almost  all 
of  them  havt  possible  points  of  weakness.  The  best  methods  for 
strCiigthening  these  weak  features  should  be  standardized  where  not 
already  done,  and  this  should  be  made  so  clear  that  those  concerned 
will  put  in  the  safest  equipments  to  be  had. 

Some  of  the  auxiliary  equipments  are  now  regulated  by  municipal 
ordinances  and  State  laws,  and  this  practice  is  extending  rapidly.  In 
some  States  fire  marshals  are  now  empowered  by  law  to  make  and 
enforce  regulations  tending  to  control  the  fire  hazard.  These  ordi- 
nances, laws  and  regulations,  are  not  uniform.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  toward  their  standardization  and  extension  to  localities  not 
now  covered. 

Where  the  work  to  be  done  is  extensive,  competent  architects  or 
engineers  are  usually  employed,  but  this  is  not  always  true.  For  the 
smaller  installations  such  men  are  even  less  used.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, for  these  equipments  may  be  installed  so  as  to  introduce  serious 
hazards  as  above  mentioned.  With  expert  advice  such  danger  could 
have  been  avoided.  The  employment  of  the  services  of  experts,  even 
for  work  of  minor  character,  is  therefore  strongly  urged,  for  these 
men  of  large  experience  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  practice 
will  see  that  the  equipments  are  laid  out  in  a  systematic  way,  with 
due  regard  not  only  for  the  efficiency  of  the  equipment  as  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish,  but  also  for  its 
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safety  from  a  fire  point  of  view.  Too  often  these  equipments  have  been 
installed  in  a  haphazard  way,  resulting  in  poor  efficiency,  interference  of 
one  system  with  another,  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  owners  or 
tenants,  and  a  direct  fire  hazard — all  of  which  could  have  been  avoided 
with  less  ultimate  cost  in  most  cases  if  experts  had  laid  out  and  super- 
vised the  work.  

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Edward  R.  Hardy^  Assistant  Manager  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  to  have 
joined  in  the  above  paper,  found  he  could  not  do  more  than  review 
it,  because  of  indisposition,  and  Mr.  Lawler  could  not  find  time  to 
send  it  to  him  because  he  only  arrived  here  with  the  completed  draft 
last  night.  So  we  have  only  this  one  paper  on  equipment,  but  we  are 
satisfied  it  is  of  the  best  that  could  be  had  in  the  country.  Mr.  Law- 
ler replaced  Mr.  R.  H.  Morris,  whose  absence  from  home  forced  him 
to  decline  the  assignment.    Any  comments? 

Mr.  Robertson  (San  Francisco) :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are 
any  statistics,  or  knowledge  obtainable,  with  regard  to  the  danger 
from  a  water  heater  in  a  room  where  it  is  burning  all  the  time  and 
floor  gases  induced — a  danger  of  gas  becoming  extinguished  from  a 
draft  of  air,  and  the  duct  being  left  open  and  allowing  an  accumulation 
of  gas  in  the  basement.  There  are  several  of  the  type  I  refer  to,  and 
one  explosion  occurred  in  our  city  which  was  attributed  to  that.  Is 
that  customary  or  does  it  occur  often? 

Mr.  Alton  D.  Edes  (Plymouth,  Mass.)  :  I  know  of  two  occasions 
where  there  were  similar  explosions  from  heaters.  One  heater  was 
called  the  "Bonner."  One  explosion  was  severe,  shaking  the  house 
and  filling  the  cellar  with  smoke. 

Mr.  Cole  (Boston) :  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  electric 
sig^s  on  buildings  would  come  under  the  subject  of  "equipment"  ? 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  think  it  is  decidedly  equipment.  It  is  not  construc- 
tion.   Let  us  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Cole:  It  is,  from  a  fire  standpoint,  an  extremely  dangerous 
proposition,  not  only  because  of  electric  current  but  because  the  fire- 
men cannot  get  on  the  roof  or  through  the  roof  back  of  the  fire.  I 
think  electric  signs  should  be  strictly  regulated  as  to  the  material 
used  and  where  placed  on  the  roof.  We  requested  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  in  Boston  to  take  up  this  matter.  The  fire  department 
made  a  set  of  rules  (of  course  the  fire  department  is  against  a  sign 
on  a  building  anywhere)  but  they  were  without  authority  to  enforce 
them.    I  wonder  if  there  is  any  authority  in  any  other  city? 

Mr.  Evans:  Would  your  police  department  in  Boston  have  the 
summary  power  to  control  a  danger  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Cole  :  They  have  not  under  present  legislation. 

Mr.  Evans  :  It  is  not  under  police  power  ? 
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Mr.  Cole  :  It  would  be  with  regard  to  signs  that  run  over  into  the 
street,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  of  any  authority  for  signs  on  build- 
ings except  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety.  There  seems  to  be 
none  on  the  danger  of  fighting  fire. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Burrage  (Boston)  :  I  am  glad  that  matter  was  brought 
up.  As  to  having  signs  overhanging  the  street,  that  is  without  doubt 
a  detriment  in  the  way  of  fighting  fire  and  objectionable  from  other 
points  of  view. 

Mr.  Evans:  My  impression  is  that  very  lately,  through  a  commis- 
sion, some  investigation  is  in  process  in  New  York  City  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  signs.  I  mention  this  with  reservation  with  respect 
to  my  recollection.  I  believe  the  proposal  in  view  is  something  along 
the  lines  of  French  control,  in  which  they  tax  objectionable  signs  out 
of  existence.  That  is  a  feasible  plan.  Every  sign  of  every  character 
in  France  pays  a  substantial  tax ;  and  the  tax,  I  believe,  is  a  local  im- 
position on  all  signs.  If  dangerous  or  unsightly,  or  a  nuisance  in  any 
respect,  as  in  New  York  (robbing  people  of  sleep — the  bright  ones), 
they  are  controllable  to  actual  elimination  by  tax.  As  to  police  con- 
trol, I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Holt:  Where  the  State  is  under  common  law,  I  think  you 
will  find  there  is  ample  power  as  a  general  provision  with  respect  to 
life  and  property.  Where  the  State  is  under  statute  law  the  absence 
of  the  statute  might  perhaps  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Heister  (Pittsburgh)  :  In  Pittsburgh  these  needs  are  regu- 
lated by  ordinances,  which  specify  the  construction  and  electrical 
equipment,  the  former  being  under  charge  of  the  building  inspection 
department  and  the  latter  under  the  bureau  of  electricity. 

Mr.  Porter  (New  York)  :  The  effort  in  New  York  City  has  been 
on  the  part  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  which  worked  along  the 
line  you  suggest  to  prevent  unsightly  signs  in  their  district.  But  there 
is  opposition  along  the  line  of  the  Broadway  district.  The  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Association  has  not  gotten  anywhere  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Evans:  If  there  are  no  other  comments  or  remarks  on  this 
subject,  we  will  now  take  up  the  text  of  the  appropriate  resolution. 

Mr.  Holt:  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  word  "productive,"  which 
you  found  desirable  to  explain,  would  be  better  substituted  by  some- 
thing like  "positive"?  That  word  is  used  so  repeatedly  with  regard 
to  fire  hazard. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  think  it  has  a  different  meaning  from  the  intent  used 
here.  There  are  very  many  hazards  with  respect  to  fire.  One  point 
in  the  matter  of  "Protection"  was  to  gain  negative  protection  by  con- 
♦••olling  gas  lines.    All  equipments  have  those  same  elements  of  hazard 
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in  them.  For  instance,  a  hotel  not  far  from  here,  for  years — once 
a  week  on  the  average — ^had  a  bad  fire  in  the  chimney  which 
took  oflF  the  gases  from  ranges  in  the  kitchen.  In  this  chimney — a 
large  stack  going  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  building — ^there  was  a  ven- 
tilating system  which  was  necessarily  quite  inaccessible.  Now  a  ven- 
tilating fan  runs  at  a  high  speed  which,  in  itself,  makes  it  difficult  to 
keep  it  oiled.  In  this  case  it  was  something  of  a  feat  to  get  oil  into 
the  fan  bearings.  The  fan  constantly  ran  at  high  speed  in  high  heat, 
and  hence  was  just  in  condition  to  dissipate  the  oil  in  its  bearings  and 
to  inherit  any  fire  that  came  along.  Through  that  flue  heated  gases 
were  rising  constantly  from  the  ranges,  and  as  they  rose  they  depos- 
ited carbon,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  flue  were  always  lined  with  the 
essence  of  fat.  Periodically  a  haphazard  spark  ignited  this  carbon 
and  the  flue  became  a  beautiful  kind  of  Bunsen  burner,  with  a  white 
flame  running  up  high  into  the  air  above  the  eight-story  building. 
That  was  a  "productive"  hazard  in  the  ventilating  fan  and  a  "recep- 
tive" hazard  in  the  operation  of  the  range  equipment.  I  don't  think 
the  language  is  perfect,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  language 
fully  descriptive  on  this  point.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  the  resolution 
be  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Holt  moves  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.    Mr.  Mallory  sec- 
onds the  motion.    Carried  unanimously. 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  7 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that : 

All  equipment  for  buildings  should  be  adequately  designed  and 
constructed  with  respect  to  its  fire  hazard — ^productive  or  receptive — 
and  that  its  use  should  be  predicated  on  reasonable  compliance  with 
such  requirements,  and  should  be  reasonably  regulated  everywhere 
by  law." 
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Topic  8— ''Compulsory  Physical  Standards" 

Note. — If  the  thought  is  sound  that  reasonable,  enforced,  laws  are 
necessary  to  control  the  purely  physical  problems  of  so  constructing, 
protecting  and  equipping  buildings  as  to  abate  fire  waste,  then  it  becomes 
of  maximum  importance  to  define  uniformly  and  precisely  the  not  unduly 
burdensome  technical  physical  things  required  in  such  laws  by  the  best 
experience — hence  this  consideration  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Evans  :  The  next  topic  is  No.  8 — ^"Compulsory  Physical  Stand- 
ards," under  the  tentative  resolution  announced.  Continuing  the  same 
informal  course  of  action  I  have  pursued  throughout  the  meeting  so 
far,  I  will  read  the  first  paper  on  this  topic.  It  was  prepared  largely 
by  me;  and  in  its  general  lines  has  the  approval  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Fiske,  of 
New  York  City,  who  is  named  in  connection  with  it,  and  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Wilson,  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  found  during  production  that  it 
was  simpler  and  better  to  embrace  both  of  the  announced  phases  of 
the  topic  in  one  paper.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  United  States  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  here 
this  morning  but  was  called  by  telegram  to  Washington  and  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  had  to  leave  for  a  train,  so  that  I  will  read  his  paper 
after  my  own. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  is 
now  in  Paris  attending  an  International  Convention  on  Weights  and 
Measures.  Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa,  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, is  here  and  will  have  some  comments  to  make  on  the  subject. 
I  "will  say  here  that  any  correction  of  error  as  to  facts  whatever  on  my 
part  will,  if  presented„be  read  into  this  Record  along  with  this  paper. 


"COMPULSORY  PHYSICAL  STANDARDS"—! 

By  Mr.  Powell  Evans 

The  term  "compulsory"  defines  the  proposal  to  make  all  standards 
described  below  so  reasonable  as  to  be  capable  of  incorporation  in  State 
laws  and  city  ordinances  for  widespread  compulsory  use  without  impos- 
ing undue  expense  on  the  public.  These  standards  are  all  "physical," 
hence  the  use  of  that  descriptive  term. 

The  term  "STANDARD"  as  here  used  is  intended  to  mean : 

1.  "STANDARDS"  of  "APPLIANCES"  (FACTORY  UNITS), 
viz: 

(a)  Those  tested  in  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago 
(owned  and  operated  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters), 
which,  if  approved,  are  listed  by  them  and  published  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  as  a 'rule  adopted  by  virtually  all  of 
the  stock  insurance  local  boards. 

Three  of  these  "approved"  lists  have  been  issued,  viz : 
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Electrical  Fittings 


Asbestos 

Attachment  Plugs,  Fuseless 
Attachment  Plugs,  Fused 
Auto- Starters 

Bushings,  Porcelain 

Cabinets 

Cables,  Armored 

Canopy  Insulators 

Circuit  Breakers,  Air-break  Type 

Cleats,  Porcelain 

Conduit,  Rigid 

Conduit,  Flexible  (Steel) 

Conduit  Miscellaneous 

Conduit  Boxes,  For  General  Use 

Conduit  Boxes,   For  Use  Ojily  Where 
Entirely  Exposed 

Conduit  Boxes,  Covers 

Conduit  Boxes,  Supports  For 

Conduit  Boxes,  Floor  Outlet 

Conduit  Outlet  Bushings  and  Couplings 

Conduit  Outlet  Plates 

Current  Taps,  Multiple  Type 

Current  Taps,  Series  Type 

Cut-Out  Bases,  For  Cartridge  Type  En- 
closed Fuse 

Cut-Out  Bases,  For  Edison  Plug  Fuses 

Cut- Out  Bases,  For  Open  Link  Fuses 

Cut-Out    Bases,    For    Scalable    Service 
and  Meter  Fuses 

Decorative  Lighting  Systems,  Temporary 
Work  Only 

Decorative  Lighting  Systems,  Miniature 
Outfits 

Fixtures,  Standard   (Electric  and  Com- 
bination) 

Fixtures,  Theater  Stage,  Show  Window 
and  Show  Case  Reflectors 

Flexible  Cords  (See  Wires) 

Fuses,  Enclosed,  Cartridge  Type  Casings 

Fuses,  Scalable  Service  and  Meter 

Fuses,  Small  Special 

Fuses,  Plug  Type 

Fuses,  Open  Link 

Ground  Clamps 

Hanger  Boards,  Arc  Lamp 

Heaters,  Electric  Flat  Irons,  Soldering, 
Curling 

Heaters,  Electric,  Other  Types  of 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Insulating  Joints  for  Fixtures 

Insulating  Materials 

Insulating  Paints 

Insulating  Supports 

Knobs,  Porcelain 

Lamps,  Arc 

Lamps,  Incandescent 

Lamps,  Mercury  Vapor 

Lamp  Adapters 

Lamp  Adjusters 

Lamp  Ousters 


Lamp  Guards 

Lightning  Arresters 

Measuring  Instruments 

Miscellaneous,  Approved  for  General 
Use 

Miscellaneous,  Special  Appliances 

Motor  Operated  Appliances 

Moulding  Fittings 

Moulding,  Metal 

Panclboards 

Picture  Machines  and  Appliances 

Protectors 

Receptacles,  Standard 

Receptacles,  Sub  Bases 

Receptacles,  Weatherproof 

Receptacles,  Candelabra  and  Miniature 

Receptacles,  For  Attachment  Plugs 

Receptacles,  Stage 

Rheostats 

Rosettes,  Fused 

Rosettes,  Fuseless 

Sign  Machines 

Signs,  Electric 

Sockets,  Standard 

Sockets,  Porcelain  Shell 

Sockets,  Weatherproof 

Sockets,  Candelabra  and  Miniature,  for 
Indoor  Use  Only 

Switch  Boxes,  Metal 

Switch  Boxes,  Metal,  Covers  for 

Switches,  Automatic 

Switches,  Combination  Cutout,  for  Cart- 
ridge Fuses 

Switches,  Combination  Cutout,  for  Plug 
Fuses 

Switches,  Fixture 

Switches,  Knife 

Switches,  Oil  Break 

Switches,  Series  Arc 

Switches,  Snap,  Pendant 

Switches,  Snap,  Door 

Switches,  Snap,  Surface    (600  Volts) 

Switches,  Snap,  Surface  (Not  over  250 
Volts) 

Switches,  Snap,  Sub  Bases 

Switches,  Snap,  Flush  Push  Button 

Switches,  Snap,  Flush  Rotary 

Theater  Appliances 

Transformers 

Transformers,  Bell  Ringing 

Tubing,  Flexible 

Wires,  Rubber  Covered 

Wires,  Fixture 

Wires,  Flexible  Cord 

Wires,  Slow-Burning 

Wires,  Slow-Burning  Weatherproof 

Wires,  Weatherproof 

Wires,  Flameproof   (for  Switchboards) 

Wires,  Miscellaneous 

Wires,  Varnished  Cambric  Cable 
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Fire  Pumps  (steam) 

Fire  Pumps    (electric) 

Fire  Pumps  (centrifugal) 

Fire  Pumps  (rotary) 

Gas  and  Gasolene  Engines 

Gasolene  Vapor  Gas  Lighting  Machines, 
Lamps  and  Systems 

Gasolene  Vapor  Stoves,  for  cooking  and 
heating 

Grain  Dryers 

Gravity  Tanks 

Hose  Couplings  and  Hydrant  Fittings, 
for  public  fire  service 

Hose  Houses,  for  mill  yards 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Kerosene  Oil  Pressure  Systems 

Lightning,  Protection  Against 

Municipal  Fire  Alarm  Systems 

Nitro-Cellulose  Films  (storage  and 
handling) 

Oil  Storage  (fuel),  storage  and  use  of 
fuel  oil  and  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  oil  burning  equipment 

Oil  Storage  (fuel),  storage  and  use  of 
fuel  oil  and  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  at  ordinary  temperatures  give 
off  inflammable  vapors 

Oxy-Acetylene  Heating  and  Welding 
Apparatus 


Railway  Car  Houses  (storage  and 
operating).  Construction  and  Protec- 
tion of 

Signaling  Systems,  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  signals  affecting  the  fire 
hazard 

Skylights 

Sprinkler  Equipments,  automatic  and 
open  systems 

Steam  Pump  Governors  and  Auxiliary 
Pumps 

Uniform  Requirements  (standard  mill 
construction,  "inferior"  construction, 
general  hazards,  oil  rooms,  general 
protection,  stairway  and  elevator 
closures,  watchmen,  thermostats,  etc.) 

Valves,  Indicator  Posts  and  Hydrants, 
for  mill  yard  use 

Waste  Cans,  Ash  Cans,  Refuse  Barrels, 
Fire  Pails  and  Safety  Cans  for  Ben- 
zine and  Gasolene 

Wireglass  and  Metal  Window  Frame 
Construction 

Underwriters'  Laboratories,  general  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  its  work  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  tests  of  fire  appli- 
ances and  materials  are  conducted 


Note. — Others  are  pending  in  committees. 


I  will  now  explain  in  some  detail  the  process  of  developing  these 
"STANDARDS ;"  and  give  a  point  of  view  as  to  why  as  now  put  out  for 
"VOLUNTARY"  adoption  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  unnecessarily  high 
for  "COMPULSORY"  use  by  force  of  legal  imposition  when  incor- 
porated in  State  laws  and  city  ordinances. 

Suppose  a  manufacturer  of  electrical  appliances  wants  to  market  a 
new  switch  to  control  electric  light  current.  He  finds  no  profitable 
market  for  such  a  device  unless  it  is  "approved"  by  the  insurance  under- 
writers having  jurisdiction  all  over  the  country,  because  the  underwriters 
in  the  aggregate  have  an  understanding  with  the  electric  light  plants  in 
the  aggregate  that  they  will  not  turn  current  into  property  where  the 
devices  for  its  use  are  not  made  and  installed  in  accordance  with  these 
"STANDARDS,"  and  further  because  many  cities  have  adopted  and  are 
now  enforcing  these  privately  and  unofficially  determined  standards  with- 
out first  reviewing  them.  When  the  manufacturer  begins  to  investigate 
what  he  should  do  to  get  this  insurance  approval  he  is  directed  to  submit 
his  device  to  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc.,  in  Chicago,  on  behalf 
of  the  stock  companies,  and  to  the  Mutual  Laboratory,  in  Boston,  for  the 
Mutuals.  Very  properly,  neither  of  the  controlling  agencies  in  the  mat- 
ter volunteer  to  such  a  manufacturer  assistance  in  detail  to  develop 
appliances  in  design  and  practice  in  the  original  instance.  Any  other 
course  would  be  in  effect  a  divulgence  of  trade  secrets  imparted  in 
confidence. 

In  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories  they  submit  such  appliances  to 
analysis  and  test  based  on  their  experience  and  judgment,  with  conference 
accorded  groups  of  manufacturers  interested  if  organized  to  express  the 
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sense  of  their  art — but  not  otherwise.  Finally  they  formulate  their  con- 
clusions on  the  device — changed  and  modified  as  may  be  required  and 
agreed  through  the  various  tests  and  conferences.  If  the  engineers  and 
managers  of  the  laboratory  decide  on  a  satisfactory  report  they  then 
submit  it,  with  a  sample  of  the  device  if  not  too  bulky,  to  their  counsel 
— now  made  up  of  22  men,  who,  with  two  exceptions  (marked  with  stars 
below)  are  all  primarily  occupied  in  the  fire  insurance  field: 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Sellers,  Manager,  Ohio  Inspection  Bureau,  Columbus, 

Ohio  ; 
R.  G.  Potter,  Secretary,  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
*Dt.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; 
H.  H.  Glidden,  Board  of  Underwriters  of  Chicago; 

E.  n.  Hatch,  The  Union,  Chicago,  111. ; 

W.  H.  Merrill,  Jr.,  Manager,  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  111. ; 

W.  C.  Robinson.  Chief  Engineer,  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  Chicago,  111. ; 

A.  W.  Hadrill,  Secretary,  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association,  Montreal,  Canada; 

W.  O.  Robb,  of  Pate  &  Robb,  Insurance  Brokers,  New 
York  City; 

F.  J.  T.  Stewart,  Supt.  of  Surveys,  New  York  Board  of 

Fire  Underwriters,  New  York  City; 

W.  E.  Mallalieu,  General  Manager,  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  New  York  City; 

Wm.  A.  Stoney,  Manager,  Underwriters'  Bureau  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  New  York  Citv ; 

Louis  Wiederhold,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Middle  Department,  Philadelphia; 

Charles  A.  Hexamer,  Secretary,  Philadelphia  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association,  Philadelphia ; 
*Col.  B.  W.  Dunn,  Chief  Inspector,  Bureau  for  Safe  Trans- 
portation of  Explosives,  New  York  City ; 

H.  C.  Henley,  St.  Louis  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri ; 

E.  F.  Mohrhardt,  Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of 

the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal ; 
H.  L.   Phillips,   Manager,  Factory  Insurance  Association, 

Hartford,  Conn. ; 
C.     M.     Goddard,     Secretary,    New    England     Insurance 

Exchange,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  E.  Cabot,  Secretary,  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gorham   Dana,   Manager,   The   Underwriters'   Bureau   of 

New  England,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  A.  Northey,  Manager,  New  England  Bureau  of  United 

Inspection,  Boston,  Mass. 

If  any  member  of  the  above  council  votes  negatively  the  laboratory, 
under  its  rules  of  operation,  is  required  to  bulletin  this  objection  to  every 
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other  member  for  a  revote.  This  operation  may  result  in  further  tests 
and  changes  in  the  apparatus,  particularly  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
laboratory  management  to  try  to  secure  a  unanimous  vote.  Finally, 
however,  when  all  changes  and  tests  possible  have  been  made  and  the 
physical  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  engineering  management  of  the 
laboratories,  a  show-down  vote  is  taken  by  this  council  and  the  majority 
rules. 

Formerly  the  above  function  rested  in  a  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  Device  Committee,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  lodged  in 
the  above  Laboratory  Council,  made  up  largely  from  committees  of  three 
separate  organizations  which  were  merged  with  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  when  the  latter  decided  to  discontinue  endorsing  or 
criticising  proprietary  articles. 

The  Mutual  Laboratory  in  Boston  similarly  receives  an  appliance 
and  goes  through  the  same  general  motions  through  their  engineers ;  and 
reports — on  the  automatic  sprinkler,  for  instance — to  their  Sprinkler 
Committee,  composed  of  three  heads  of  their  largest  companies,  all 
experienced  engineers,  who  in  turn  pass  on  their  report  to  their  full 
conference,  on  which  sits  a  representative  of  each  of  the  nineteen  odd 
companies,  and  a  vote  is  taken  in  which  the  older  and  more  experienced 
representatives  have  the  predominating  influence ;  and  this  vote  determines 
the  fate  of  that  device  before  that  jurisdiction. 

Unless  the  manufacturer  can  get  both  of  these  stock  and  mutual 
approvals  he  cannot  in  practice  make  much  of  a  success  of  his  business  ; 
and  very  often  he  must  act  as  an  intermediary  between  these  powerful 
and  independent  jurisdictions  and  draw  them  into  accord  before  he  can  get 
the  same  thing  adopted  by  both. 

This  control  does  not  stop  at  the  test  of  the  physical  unit.  It  is 
now  extended,  in  the  case  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  to  requiring^ 
an  applicant  to  materially  expose  his  business,  financial  and  commercial, 
to  them;  and  conduct  it  in  sensible  part  in  accord  with  their  policy — as 
regards  the  production  of  approved  devices. 

The  Underwriters'  Laboratories  also  widely  control  the  continuous 
factory  production  of  all  "approved"  devices  and  products  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  "label"  service  applied  to  all  units  of  production  to  which  this 
service  is  applied  under  agreement,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  public  notifi- 
cation that  everything  so  labeled  has  been  inspected  and  found  up  to  the 
standard  of  its  original  approved  prototype.  Any  disagreement  arisinj^ 
with  manufacturers  in  the  conduct  of  this  "label"  service  is  committed  to 
arbitration.  This  label  service  is  now  in  extended  and  widening  use ; 
and,  with  the  fees  charged  for  tests,  provides  the  bulk  of  a  large  income 
for  operating  the  Chicago  plant  to  accomplish  a  quasi-public  regulation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Lighting,  Heating  and  Patents 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  dated  New  York,  May  22, 
1913  (obtainable  from  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  on 
request),  gives  many  details  in  this  connection. 

Finally,  the  laboratories  reserve  the  right  to  take  specimens  of  any 
approved  appliance  out  of  service  conditions  anywhere  in  the  country 
and  test  same  after  years  of  use,  and  if  found  faulty  in  their  judgment 
their  ninety-odd  associated  local  boards  or  associations  all  over  the 
country   (stock)  and  the  various  constituent  companies   (mutual)   may 
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condemn  such  as  they  assume  fall  in  the  class  of  the  samples  tested,  and 
influence  their  change  or  renewal  by  the  makers  at  very  low  cost  by 
virtue  of  their  good  will.  Such  action  has  been  taken  repeatedly  about 
automatic  sprinkler  devices  of  very  respectable  age,  thus  forcing  on  the 
maker — not  the  user — ^a  virtual  long-term  guaranty  of  maintenance 
without  his  assent,  which  must  be  included  in  the  original  cost,  and  is 
a  proportionate  element  in  the  price  of  the  apparatus. 

The  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  were  inaugurated  and  pro- 
moted by  insurance  influences,  and  have  been  very  substantially  sup- 
ported by  them;  further,  the  fire  insurance  companies  were  the  first  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  fire  protection,  and  of  standardizing  ma- 
terials, apparatus  and  equipment  for  which  fire  insurance  credits  were 
to  be  asked  and  allowed;  and  hence  feel  that  they  originally  had,  and 
still  should  have,  immediate  and  vital  interest  in  this  work.  They  express 
at  this  time  willingness  to  open  all  the  facts  about  their  work  and  organi- 
zation and  every  detail  of  their  business  to  any  interested  manufacturer 
or  other  individual,  and  to  permit  any  client  to  make  an  audit  of  all  their 
charges  from  their  books  for  work  concerning  them  respectively. 

Hence,  both  the  stock  and  mutual  laboratories'  managements  hold 
that  their  enterprises  and  approvals  are  private  business  in  the  main — 
although  in  one  way  and  another  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  is 
forced  to  buy  insurance  (which  by  virtue  of  economic  necessity  imposes 
the  above  "standards")  on  a  large  part  of  all  created  property, — for 
instance,  as  a  partial  basis  of  commercial  credit,  and  as  a  condition  im- 
posed in  affecting  loans  secured  by  mortgages,  particularly  from  trust 
estates,  etc.  Under  this  idea  both  laboratories  feel  free  to  receive,  test 
and  approve  appliances  in  accord  solely  with  their  views  of  management. 
When  the  above  very  important  and  far-reaching  control  actually  exer- 
cised is  considered,  the  question  of  some  public  balance-wheel  agency  in 
the  matter  becomes  of  grave  and  general  import. 

The  above  outlines  briefly  the  course  of  any  unit  device  for  sale  in 
America  seeking  the  status  of  "approved"  by  the  insurance  laboratories. 

The  "Standards  of  Practice"  (listed  above),  developed  and  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and  published  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  used  by  virtually  all  un- 
derwriters, are  formulated  through  volunteer  committees,  including  many 
non-insurance  members. 

These  take  up  the  study  of  the  subject  given  in  charge,  collect  the 
best  experience  obtainable  from  all  sources,  exchange  views,  and  formu- 
late their  tentative  conclusions,  which  are  then  printed  in  bulletin  form 
for  reix)rt  and  consideration  by  the  annual  meeting,  or  the  executive 
committee  when  clothed  with  power.  These  reports — especially  years 
ago  when  in  effect  there  were  no  standards — were  often  hashed  and 
rehashed  for  several  years  before  sufficient  accord  in  views  and  practice 
were  achieved  to  make  their  practical  working  application  possible. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  pioneers  in  this  work  for  the 
time,  earnestness  and  capacity  with  which  they  assumed  and  pursued 
these  self-imposed  duties  whereby  the  present  order  has  grown  out  of 
the  chaos  in  such  matters  then  existing.  Sometimes,  however,  hardships 
have  crept  into  such  practice  rules,  in  the  effort  to  regulate  so  closely 
as  to  avoid  duplication  of  an  underwriting  loss  chargeable  to  a  given  set 
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of  conditions,  in  measurable  disregard  of  the  unduly  high  cost  of  such 
regulation. 

For  instance,  in  the  winter  of  1911-12  a  cold  storage  room  for 
storing  furs  in  a  large  department  store  in  New  York  caught  fire  and 
occasioned  a  heavy  insurance  loss.  At  the  1912  annual  N.  F.  P.  A. 
meeting  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cold  Storage  rooms  reported  on 
behalf  of  his  committee  a  recommendation  to  limit  the  size  of  such  rooms 
to  2500  cubic  feet — ^an  admitted  prohibitively  costly  rule  of  construction 
and  operation.  The  above  origin  of  the  recommendation  was  admitted 
and  his  conclusion  was  modified.  In  this  case  no  harm  was  done,  but 
the  incident  throws  light  on  the  genesis  of  many  rather  taut  requirements 
now  existing  in  many  of  these  standards. 

The  experience  of  a  generation  has  shown  that  90  per  cent,  of  all 
fires  are  extinguished  by  sprinkler  systems  in  the  relative  incipiency  of 
the  fire  with  ten  or  less  sprinkler  heads  open.  Obviously,  therefore,  a 
"compulsory"  automatic  sprinkler  standard  of  installation  with  connec- 
tions, pumps,  tanks  and  reservoirs,  which  would  properly  care  for  ten 
or  less  heads  at  the  same  time,  would  extinguish  90  per  cent  of  fires, 
based  on  a  2o-year  average.  Obviously,  therefore,  buildings  only  pro- 
tected to  this  extent  by  this  admittedly  most  important  fire  protective 
apparatus  would  be  infinitely  better  for  life  and  property  multiplied 
throughout  cities  under  pressure  of  legal  requirements  than  the  very 
limited  number  of  sprinkled  buildings  in  congested  areas  as  is  now 
virtually  the  rule  everywhere — in  Boston,  for  instance,  Jess  than  5  per 
cent,  of  buildings  in  the  city  center  being  so  protected.  Such  a  standard 
would  be  much  fairer  to  property  owners  in  cities  because  requiring  so 
much  less  investment  on  the  average.  In  many  cases  surveys  have  shown 
that  the  heavy  piping  and  accessories  have  almost  doubled  the  cost  of 
the  system.  There  should  be  no  need,  under  the  experience  above  cited, 
for  using  bulk  pipe  in  most  buildings  larger  than  4-inch.  If  any  sprinkler 
system  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  underwriters  and  secure  the 
lowest  rate  of  insurance,  then  the  underwriters  by  the  rate  power  they 
wield  can  demand  the  present  underwriters'  ("voluntary")  standard  and 
it  is  up  to  the  property  owner  either  to  put  in  this  highest  standard 
(taking  lowest  insurance  rate)  or  not,  as  his  interest  determines;  but 
the  minimum  or  ''compulsory"  standard  should  be  just  as  fair  as  possible 
in  first  cost  to  the  property  owner  and  as  low  as  the  average  experience 
in  sprinkler  systems  permits,  especially  for  systems  in  cellars  and  high 
buildings  for  offices  and  other  uses  in  congested  city  areas  where  very 
low  insurance  rates  are  not  applicable  to  the  average  range  of  buildings 
and  occupancies.  Two  sprinkler  installation  schedules  are  reasonably 
needed  at  this  time. 

Again,  in  congested  city  areas  where  the  greatest  danger  exists,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  development  of  high-pressure  water  service.  The 
present  underwriters'  sprinkler  system  standard  prohibits  any  smaller 
connection  to  water  supply  than  4-inch.  Obviously  a  great  number  of 
4-inch  connections  to  a  high-pressure  system  would  introduce  so  much 
danger  in  event  of  breakage  or  leakage  that  such  connections  become 
inadvisable  no  matter  how  few  sprinkler  systems  are  in  service. 

Hence,  under  present  rules  high-pressure  water  supplies  are  not 
used  for  sprinkler  systems.    Smaller  connections  would  safely  and  prop- 
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eriy  feed  this  90  per  cent,  average  of  ten  or  less  sprinkler  heads.  The 
"compulsory"  or  minimum  sprinkler  standard  should,  in  my  best  judg- 
ment to-day,  call  throughout  only  for  laboratory  approved  appliances 
and  substantially  N.  F.  P.  A.  standard  head — spacing  and  valve  require- 
ments (or  equals) ;  but  the  pipe  sizes  should  be  brought  down  to  provide 
for  capacity  to  supply  water  for  only  20  per  cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent, 
of  sprinkler  heads;  and  the  pumps,  tanks  and  water  connections  should 
follow  the  reduction  in  pipe  size. 

These  standards  on  the  whole  have  worked  untold  good,  and  without 
them  American  fire  waste  would  undoubtedly  have  been  far  in  excess 
of  even  its  present  high  rate.  Particularly  notable  value  attaches  to  the 
work  of  the  association  in  standardizing  the  hose  couplings  and  hydrant 
fittings  of  the  country  to  the  end  that  all  manufacturers  of  public  depart- 
ment fire  hose  may  furnish  their  purchasers  with  couplings  having  one 
uniform  standard  thread  so  that  the  same  may  be  interchangeable  between 
all  cities,  and  any  city  thus  be  enabled  to  go  to  the  relief  of  neighboring 
cities  in  the  event  of  large  fires  or  conflagrations. 

Undoubtedly  all  of  the  current  causes  of  fires  throughout  the  country 
should  be  constantly  critically  examined  and  standards  developed  in 
each  case  whether  of  appliances  or  practice  to  eliminate  or  properly 
reduce  these  hazards. 

The  above  "STANDARDS"  are  required  whenever  things  they 
describe  are  used — by  the  large  majority  of  all  underwriters,  stock  and 
mutual,  as  a  basis  for  favorable  rates ;  and  non-standard  appliances  and 
practices  are  either  altogether  rejected  or  penalized  in  the  rate  procurable 
on  the  same  "standard"  things.  There  is  virtually  complete  insurance 
concert  of  purpose  and  action  in  this  control,  otherwise  it  would  prove 
in  effect  abortive.  These  approval  controls  are  based  on  adequate  per- 
sonnel and  plant  with  the  total  practical  field  experience  of  all  under- 
writing interests  for  years  in  hand  for  guidance.  The  above  system  has 
proven  highly  practical  and  effective ;  has  been  the  only  competent,  critical 
agent  in  the  matter  outside  of  the  manufacturers  and  contractors  con- 
cerned to  date,  and  has  proven  a  powerful  factor  in  improving  all  the  arts 
it  has  touched  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  fire  prevention  and  protec- 
tion. Like  every  other  human  agency,  however,  it  has  developed  some 
correctable  abuses  because  of  the  intensely  special  expert  and  little  under- 
stood nature  of  the  business,  and  the  fact  that  all  laboratory  authority 
is  lodged  in  a  limited  and  intimate  circle  of  men  owing  primary  allegiance 
to  some  insurance  interest  with  few  exceptions. 

To  date  it  has  been  a  purely  commercial  despotism — ^benevolent  in 
the  main  but  despotism  still — ^which  is  also  measurably  one-sided.  This 
control  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  insurance  engineering  system;  is  faith- 
fully and  continuously  applied  by  the  entire  underwriting  activity;  and 
virtually  covers  and  materially  affects  all  created  property  of  buildings 
and  contents  (life  safety  little  considered  so  far  in  the  matter)  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada — ^without  the  owners  of  all  this  prop- 
erty really  understanding  the  fact  or  having  much  to  say  about  it,  and 
without  much  government  regulation  of  any  kind  to  date — National,  State 
or  local. 

This  situation,  developed  and  continued  for  years  without  any  outside 
check,  has  quite  naturally  inclined  those  who  have  produced  and  operated 
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and  municipal  governments  are  not  the  media  for  this  control.  It  is  a 
proper  function  only  for  the  National  Government;  and  its  existing 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  affords  the  proper 
instrument  at  hand  to  act  in  this  matter  and  thus  safeguard  the  best 
common  interests  of  the  whole  country — from  a  national,  legal,  and 
disinterested  position  of  the  highest  technical  authority. 

The  time  is  actually  here  when  State  laws  and  municipal  ordinances 
are  increasing  in  number  all  over  the  country  and  a  marked  further 
increase  is  imminent  and  inevitable — Whence  the  extreme  importance  of 
getting  these  "STANDARDS"  as  near  as  may  be  uniform,  correct  and 
legally  enforceable  from  the  beginning.  If  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  would  examine  and  if  need  be  modify  and  then  accept  all  such 
"STANDARDS"  such  course  would  only  slightly  change  the  present 
method  of  getting  them  into  use ;  but  it  would  produce  fairer  and  better 
results,  and  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  to  their  use.  Most  States  and 
cities  would  accept  such  "STANDARDS"  issued  with  this  added  national 
authority  without  question — as  the  best,  fairest  and  safest  procurable ;  and 
generally  incorporate  them  in  their  laws,  with  the  result  that  these  things 
physically  would  be  defined  in  precisely  the  same  uniform  language  all  the 
time  and  everywhere — ^whereby  gradually  court  decisions  (which  give 
force  to  so  many  laws)  would  be  built  upon  a  uniform  descriptive  base. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  if  it  becomes  active  in  this  field,  by  its 
investigation  of  these  fire  hazard  standards  and  announcement  of  its  con- 
clusions thereon  would  provide  the  physical  descriptions  in  precise 
language  of  things  to  abate  fire  waste  for  voluntary  adoption  by  all 
interested;  and  such  action  would  be  a  great  moral  force  to  influence 
wide  and  speedy  fire  waste  regulation. 

It  is  in  no  case  suggested  that  the  Federal  Government  has  any  right 
to  impose  on  any  State  or  part  thereof  any  of  these  standards ;  but 
merely  that  it  can  regulate  the  production  of  the  standards  themselves 
and  thus  add  a  higher  and  more  impartial  authority  of  legal  origin  to 
them,  which  would  in  turn  tend  to  enlarge  and  expedite, their  use  by  all 
local  governments  and  by  the  general  public. 

Nor  would  such  Federal  activity  constitute  either  an  actual  or 
implied  "approval"  or  "guarantee"  by  the  National  Government  of 
any  device  tested  and  approved  by  any  laboratory  under  any  stand- 
ard so  evolved  and  published. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  would  merely  assure  correct  and  uni- 
form and  fair-to-all  measures  of  perfornuince,  and  see  that  they  were 
faithfully  and  equably  applied  in  the  common  interest  of  all  commu- 
nities and  citizens;  and  so  much  control,  of  such  quality,  is  nov\r 
greatly  needed  and  can  be  lawfully  and  practically  applied. 


Note. — The  above  paper  is  a  modification  of  that  actually  read  at  the  Con- 
vention ;  based  upon  correspondence  and  a  final  interview  in  New  York  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill, 
Jr.,  manager  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  all  in  accord  with  the 
sense  expressed  at  the  Convention. — Ed. 


Mr.  Evans:   I  will  now  read  Mr.  Wilson's  paper,  which  covers  an- 
other phase  of  this  subject. 
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"COMPULSORY    PHYSICAL    STANDARDS"— 2 

By  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson,  Member  American  Society  Civil  Engineers 

The  practice  in  testing,  both  as  regards  use  and  storage  in  buildings 
of  such  inflammables  as  oils,  gasoline,  alcohol,  motion  picture  film,  and 
explosives,  and  as  regards  structural  strength  and  fire-resistant  properties 
of  materials  of  construction  is  one  needing  standardization.  Such  stand- 
ardization has-been  attempted  in  some  measure  in  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratory  of  Chicago,  and  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  is 
not  practicable  excepting  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  such  persons 
or  institutions  as  have  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  the  sources  of 
production  and  supply  and  the  methods  of  preparation  for  market.  This 
applies  particularly  to  petroleum  products,  the  inflammable  qualities  of 
which  differ  materially  according  to  the  oil  field  they  represent  and  to  the 
method  of  distillation. 

The  same  is  true  regarding  tests  of  structural  materials ;  for  example, 
one  brand  of  cement  giving  satisfactory  results  with  a  standard  sand, 
gravel,  or  other  aggregate,  while  the  same  cement  may  fail  when  used 
with  a  different  aggregate  or  differently  mixed.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  standards  developed  in  any  one  municipality  or  State  may  not  be 
the  best  applicable,  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  formulated  by  the  Federal 
Government  so  that  they  may  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  all  existing 
methods  and  material,  may  save  duplication  in  various  laboratories,  and 
be  universally  applicable. 

In  like  manner  regarding  standards  of  building  construction  for  fire 
prevention.  Here  in  particular  are  minimum  compulsory  standards  desir- 
able -  as  distinguished  from  voluntary  standards.  The  latter  for  floor 
slabs  or  for  roof  slabs  as  inserted  in  various  building  codes  may  through 
the  influence  of  manufacturers  or  of  politicians  be  so  manipulated  as  to 
favor  one  product — in  one  case  reinforced  concrete,  in  another  fireproof 
tile,  in  another  structural  steel — in  such  a  manner  as  to  impose  expensive 
and  not  necessarily  the  best  construction.  So,  too,  for  elevator  shaft  pro- 
tection, protection  of  roof  against  flying  embers,  and  protection  of  external 
openings.  All  these  are  necessary  and  desirable,  yet  their  general  adop- 
tion may  be  made  practically  prohibitive  by  the  imposition  of  ideal  volun- 
tary standards,  or  by  conditions  of  local  production  and  markets. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  likewise  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  duplication  in  their  preparation  if  left  to  the  various  munici- 
palities and  States,  or  to  the  prejudiced  consideration  of  fire  underwriters 
or  manufacturers  of  materials,  such  standards  should  be  developed  by  the 
Federal  Govenfttaent. 

The  imposition  of  structural  standards,  universally  applicable  through- 
out the  United  States,  is  one  influenced  so  greatly  by  reason  of  cost  of 
materials  locally  available,  and  by  transportation  and  market  rates,  as  to 
require  the  greatest  care,  the  broadest  knowledge  of  nation-wide  physical 
condition,  and  the  most  general  treatment.  The  reduction  of  fire  waste 
by  the  imposition  of  minimum  compulsory  physical  standards  is  so  closely 
associated  with  questions  of  regulation,  insurance  underwriting,  rates, 
and  methods ;  and  universal  legislation  concerning  fire  prevention  organi- 
zations, such  as  State  marshals,  city  fire-fighting  departments,  building 
codes,  and  kindred  questions ;  as  to  require  the  coordination  of  all  when 
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the  question  of  Federal  assistance  is  raised.  These  are  the  larger  prob- 
lems and  the  ones  for  which  States  and  municipalities  have  made  provi- 
sion ;  yet  the  variation  in  practice  as  between  States  and  cities  is  so  great 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  well  undertake  to  devote  one  bureau 
of  its  many  to  the  nation-wide  consideration  of  these  problems.  They 
involve  so  many  questions  which  are  similar  for  all  conditions  that  gen- 
eral principles  could  well  be  formulated  which  would  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  result  in  cooperation  and  uniformity,  and  would  greatly  simplify 
business  transactions. 

There  is  no  existing  bureau  of  the  Federal  Government  on  which 
so  great  an  undertaking  should  be  imposed  as  that  of  attempting  to  fix 
physical  standards  for  fire  prevention  appliances  any  more  than  for 
fixing  standards  for  construction,  for  regulation  or  for  legislation.  Every 
existing  bureau  is  charged  with  some  specific  duty  to  which  its  first 
attention  must  be  directed,  and  the  addition  of  this  new  subject  would 
have  the  effect  of  pigeonholing  it  by  robbing  it  of  that  vigorous  consid- 
eration which  it  would  receive  from  a  Federal  bureau  devoted  to  its 
interests.  If,  therefore,  this  Convention  deems  it  wise  to  ask  Federal 
aid  in  this  matter,  it  is  suggested  that  it  petition  Congress  to  provide 
a  bureau  whose  energies  shall  be  solely  devoted  to  fire  prevention  in  all 
its  phases.  

Mr.  Evans:  We  will  now  hear  a  statement  on  this  topic  from 
Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa,  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

Dr.  Rosa:  It  is  of  course  desirable  that  municipal  ordinances  and 
State  laws  regarding  fire  prevention  should  be  wisely  drawn  and  as'uni- 
form  in  character  as  practicable.  If,  therefore,  compulsory  physical  stand- 
ards were  to  be  adopted  by  States  and  cities  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  be  of  material  assistance  to  such  States  and  cities  and  would 
promote  uniformity  if  some  properly  qualified  agent  were  to  formu- 
late suitable  provisions  regarding  such  standards.  If  such  proposed 
requirements  were  prepared  by  so  experienced  a  body  as  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  for  example,  it  may  be  contended  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  have  them  reviewed  or  approved  by  any 
agency  other  than  the  representatives  of  the  States  and  cities  which 
proposed  to  adopt  them.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  of 
prime  importance  that  such  requirements  be  drawn  with  the  greatest 
care  and  with  the  fullest  knowledge,  such  a  review  by  an  independent 
agency  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  to  say  that  a  review  aftd  approval  by- 
some  independent  agency  would  add  strength  to  such  proposals ;  and 
I  know  of  no  agency  that  would  be  at  the  same  time  both  independent 
and  adequate  except  the  Federal  Government.  Whether  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  the  most  suitable  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  purpose  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  after  con- 
sidering what  the  bureau  is  and  what  would  be  required.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  the  agency  undertaking  the  work  should  be  well 
equipped  to  study  the  proposed  requirements ;  should  be  able  to 
subject  to  physical  test  when  necessary  the  materials  or  devices  or 
processes  to  be  required;    should  have  funds  enough  at  its  disposal 
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to  make  exhaustive  investigations  when  necessary;  should  receive 
and  carefully  consider  objections  or  protests;  and  should  be  in.de- 
pendent  of  the  insurance  interests  on  the  one  hand  and  of  manufac- 
turers on  the  other.  It  should  also  have  so  high  a  standing  with 
regard  to  its  ability  and  independence  as  to  command  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  public. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  wisdom  or  integrity  of  a  lower  court 
that  its  findings  may  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  and  it  should  be 
counted  no  disparagement  of  the  agency  that  initiates  the  proposals 
for  compulsory  physical  standards  that  they  should  be  reviewed  and 
approved  or  amended  by  some  higher  tribunal,  if  a  tribunal  that  is 
able  and  willing  to  undertake  it  can  be  found.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  the  best  agency  for  the  purpose,  and  I  could 
not  promise  that  the  bureau  would  do  the  work  if  it  were  asked  to 
do  so.  If,  however,  Congress  were  to  authorize  us  to  do  the  work, 
and  provided  the  necessary  money,  the  bureau  would  of  course  under- 
take it. 

In  order  that  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  whether  the  work  in 
question  could  be  done  advantageously  and  satisfactorily  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  briefly  some  facts 
concerning  the  institution  and  its  work.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  established  twelve  years  ago 
by  act  of  Congress.  It  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  merely  a  place  for 
preserving  the  material  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  an  institution  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
standards  employed  in  measurements  of  lengths,  volumes,  masses, 
electrical  quantities,  magnetism,  heat  and  temperature,  light  and  other 
magnitudes ;  for  testing  a  great  variety  of  instruments  employed  in 
manufactures,  trade  and  in  scientific  and  engineering  work,  and  for 
investigations  of  methods  of  measurement  and  the  properties  of  mate- 
rials. It  has  a  group  of  well-equipped  laboratories  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  a  considerable  force  of  well-trained  specialists,  phys- 
icists, chemists,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  and  others  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  investigation  and  testing.  It  does  its  work  for 
:he  Federal  and  State  governments  and  for  Federal  and  State  insti- 
tutions free  of  charge,  but  collects  a  fee  for  work  done  for  private 
parties  or  municipalities.  Work  so  done,  however,  is  only  such  as 
cannot  be  done  by  private  laboratories  or  other  private  agencies.  The 
bureau  is  careful  to  come  as  little  as  possible  into  competition  with 
consulting  engineers  or  private  laboratories.  On  the  contrary,  it 
aims  to  help  such  engineers  and  laboratories  by  publishing  its  meth- 
ods and  the  results  of  its  investigations  for  their  use,  and  opens  its 
laboratories  to  the  fullest  inspection  of  visitors. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  the  largest  national  standardizing 
institution  in  the  world,  and  its  equipment  is  in  some  respects  unri- 
valed. It  is  not,  however,  as  yet  fully  equipped  and  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  erection  of  more  buildings  and  the  provision  of  additional 
equipment.  A  large  increase  in  its  personnel  will  also  be  necessary 
before  it  can  handle  all  the  work  that  it  has  been  asked  to  undertake. 

The  bureau  does  a  large  amount  of  testing  of  instruments  and 
materials,  much  of  which  is  for  the  various  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    It  has  tested  all  the  cement  and  many  of  the  sup- 
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plies  for  the  Panama  Canal;  building  materials  for  the  Supervising 
Architect's  Office;  sugar  and  textiles  for  the  Customs  service;  paper, 
ink  and  printers'  supplies  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Post  Office;  and  electrical  instruments,  electric  lamps,  electric  fans 
and  other  electrical  supplies  for  all  departments  of  the  Government. 
Standard  chemical  samples  of  many  kinds  of  metal  and  alloys  are 
furnished  to  individual  chemists  throughout  the  world;  thermome- 
ters, pyrometers,  calorimeters  and  other  heat-measuring  instruments 
to  physicians,  scientists,  manufacturers  and  engineers;  besides 
weights,  standards  of  measure,  engineers*  tapes  and  chemical  glass- 
ware, as  well  as  a  considerable  variety  of  optical  apparatus. 

Various  investigations  are  now  under  way  on  structural  mate- 
rials ;  on  steel  rails  and  car  equipment  from  the  standpoint  of  accident 
prevention;  on  bridge  members  to  determine  stresses  and  strains  in 
the  completed  structure;  on  the  properties  of  materials  employed  in 
refrigerating  machinery,  cold  storage  warehouses  and  as  thermal  in- 
sulators; on  the  fire-resistant  properties  of  building  materials;  on 
the  reduction  of  the  life  hazard  in  electrical  practice;  on  the  preven- 
tion of  damage  by  electrolysis  to  water  and  gas  pipes ;  and  on  some 
of  the  engineering  questions  involved  in  the  regulation  of  public  utili- 
ties by  public  service  commissions ;  besides  many  other  investigations 
of  a  scientific  character. 

In  its  assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  municipalities  and  public 
service  commissions  the  bureau  often  conducts  tests  or  investigations 
uf  considerable  magnitude.  The  information  is  offered  freely,  but  no 
city  or  State  official  is  obliged  to  accept  it.  Unlike  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  bureau  has  no  legal  authority  to  enforce 
its  decisions,  and  none  is  needed  so  long  as  its  work  is  well  done  and 
its  decisions  are  unbiased. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  always  glad  to  cooperate  with  States 
and  municipalities  on  any  question  within  its  province,  but  is  some- 
what embarrassed  in  offering  its  services  by  the  fact  that  as  much 
work  is  coming  to  it  spontaneously  as  it  can  handle  at  present.  If, 
however,  it  should  be  deemed  necessary,  and  it  is  believed  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  render  an  important  public  service,  the  bureau 
would  make  every  effort  to  meet  its  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  question  proposed  for  discussion  to-day,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  Congress  provided  the  funds  required  for  the  purpose. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  the  work  in  connection  with  public 
service  commissions  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  us  to 
ask  for  a  considerable  increase  in  our  appropriation  for  this  work. 
The  work  we  have  done  has  been  welcomed  by  the  public  service 
commissions.  They  understand  what  is,  of  course,  obvious,  that  it  is 
much  more  economical  for  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  cer- 
tain standards,  or  rather  to  work  out  and  recommend  such  standards, 
than  if  each  State  were  to  do  it  for  itself.  We  have  a  test  car  for 
testing  railroad  scales,  which  is  now  in  New  England,  and  is  going 
about  testing  scales  of  various  railways.  It  might  be  well  to  demon- 
strate the  fire  waste  proposition  in  some  such  way  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Evans r  Is  Mr.  Kohn  in  the  room?    If  not,  will  you.  Dr.  Rosa, 
take  the  chair  pro  tern.? 
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Dr.  Rosa  :    I  prefer  to  be  excused,  please. 

Mr.  Evans:  Then,  gentlemen,  the  papers  are  before  you  for  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill,  Jr.  (Chicago) :  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter  as  manager  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  believe 
there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  of  fact  that  have  been  made  here 
in  this  connection.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Evans'  desire  to  make  all  of  these 
references  and  quotations  and  statements  well  within  what  is  actually 
in  practice  to-day.  If  that  course  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  author  of  the  first  paper,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  spend 
the  necessary  time  before  it  is  printed  in  the  proceedings  to  assist  in 
preparing  a  correct  exposition  of  all  our  practices  and  people  and  lists 
to  which  in  a  measure  incomplete  and  incorrect  references  have  been 
made,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Guerin  (New  York)  :  I  want  to  thank  the  Chair  for  the 
paper.  Like  all  other  human  documents  I  suppose  it  has  its  trifling 
errors  of  form  and  not  of  substance,  to  which  the  last  speaker  has  just 
referred.  What  impressed  me,  however,  was  this:  not  that  the  names 
of  certain  people  were  confused,  or  practices  were  incorrectly  stated  (all 
of  which  I  am  sure  will  be  corrected),  but  the  fact  that  a  need  was  there 
— the  need  to  bring  these  standards  under  governmental  control  and  not 
under  private  or  semi-private  control.  The  very  issue  presented  by  this 
paper  to-day  in  its  crystallized  form  is  being  taken  up  by  men  now 
gathering  in  New  York,  as  I  shall  relate  in  a  few  moments.  There  is  no 
question  that  insurance  practices  on  the  matter  of  physical  standards  are 
high,  and  so  long  as  insurance  is  regarded  as  the  private  business  of 
individuals  the  insurance  interests  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  how  and 
under  what  conditions  they  would  contract.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  have  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  insurance  business 
is  not  a  business  of  buying  and  selling — ^where  a  piece  of  property  is  pur- 
chased and  title  taken  and  conveyance  made  in  a  private  trade — but  they 
are  convinced  now  that  the  insurance  business  so  closely  touches  the 
public  interest  that  the  Government  has  the  right  and  duty  to  enter  upon 
it  and  regulate  it. 

This  is  not  discrediting  their  methods;  they  are  high  and  fine; 
but  they  do  not  meet  the  condition  for  the  man  who  does  not  meet  the 
highest  standard  outlined  by  them,  and  sometimes  he  does  not  get  the  in- 
surance consideration  he  is  entitled  to.  This  has  been  taken  up  within 
a  month  by  the  State  Insurance  Department  of  New  York ;  a  case  where 
a  man  who  had  a  sub-standard  equipment  could  get  nothing  for  it.  The 
insurance  view  was :  "Not  only  is  it  sub-standard  but  we  would  regard  it 
as  an  additional  hazard." 
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Now,  such  conditions  must  be  remedied ;  and  I  take  it  that  is  what 
the  paper  intended — that  where  a  fair  risk  is  reasonably  provided  for  the 
man  will  get  a  reduction  on  his  insurance  policies.  That  is  the  thing  we 
are  coming  to  as  sure  as  anything  can  possibly  be.  Let  us  discuss  this 
question  fully  and  freely,  and  let  in  the  light  of  public  opinion.  The 
merchants  and  others  to  be  insured  throughout  this  country  have  a  right 
to  be  heard,  because  it  is  common  justice.  I  believe  the  insurance  in- 
terests will  meet  us  on  this  subject  when  they  see  how  much  the  people 
are  in  earnest.  The  State  Department  of  New  York  is  calmly  and  surely 
pushing  this  along. 

Mr.  Evans:  Before  proceeding  further  on  this  subject  I  will  ven- 
ture to  add  the  following  remarks,  which  may  prove  helpful  at  this 
juncture.  Mr.  Merrill  was  not  here  at  the  opening  session  when  I  tried 
to  make  clear  the  spirit  which  is  animating  me  in  this  whole  work.  During 
the  last  year,  while  I  have  been  in  close  relation  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia about  its  fire  hazard  situation  (and  this  city  has  certainly  needed 
help  in  the  matter),  we  have  been  able  to  procure  much  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  community;  but,  as  a  person  who  has  taken  a 
broad  interest  in  this  subject  for  the  past  five  years  and  who  has  been 
measurably  the  leader  in  this  work  here  for  a  year  and  a  half,  I  have  a 
private  conviction  that  more  light  is  needed  by  the  public  about  fire  waste 
and  insurance,  so  that  they  will  understand  what  the  basic  controlling  facts 
are.  I  have  tried  to  get  accurate  information,  and  I  am  willing  to 
correct  any  statements  or  views  advanced  by  me  that  are  shown  to  be 
incomplete  or  in  error. 

Mr.  McDowell  (Pittsburgh)  :  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposition 
is  on  the  physical  standards  of  insurance  work.  I  think  this  resolution 
ought  to  be  amended  to  request  Congress  to  make  sufficient  appropriation 
for  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  or  some  other  appropriate  department,  to 
conduct  investigations  on  the  lines  of  materials  and  appliances  for  fire 
prevention.  In  the  matter  of  one  material  oflfered  as  a  fire  protection, 
one  day  last  March  I  was  in  Chicago  at  the  Laboratories  together  with 
a  manufacturer.  I  looked  over  their  investigation,  and  I  used  all  the 
arts  of  counsel  in  cross-examination,  but  I  still  could  not  discover  their 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  material.  I  found  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Labora- 
tories not  to  give  out  the  reason  why  material  was  not  approved.  I 
went  expressly  to  Chicago  to  get  this  information,  to  know  why  this 
material  was  not  approved,  because  the  manufacturer  had  asked  us  to 
allow  him  to  use  it  in  building  construction  in  Pittsburgh.  I  came  back 
from  Chicago  without  the  information  but  with  the  direct  statement  that 
the  causes  of  failure  were  not  a  part  of  the  Laboratories'  business. 

Now  that  is  a  part  of  the  business  which  we  as  constructors  of 
codes  are  interested  in.    If  we  exclude  a  man's  material  he  comes  to  us 
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to  ask  why,  and  we  tell  him  that  "Professor  John  Smith  of  the  Great 
Northern  University"  does  not  approve  of  it,  and  therefore  we  cannot. 
That  is  not  a  reasonable  or  logical  basis  for  the  rejection  of  material. 
I  therefore  move  that  this  Convention  ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
of  say  $25,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  standardize  and  report  on 
certain  materials  for  fire  protection  and  prevention. 

Mr.  Guerin  seconds  motion. 

Dr.  Rosa:  I  don't  wish  to  speak  either  in  favor  of  or  against  this 
motion,  but  I  suggest  that  the  sum  be  omitted.    That  sounds  like  a  small 

stun. 

Mr.  Holt!  I  wish  to  make  that  point  also.  We  had  this  up  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  their  estimate  for  this  work  was  from 
$250,000  to  $300,000,  not  $25,000.  But  they  thought  it  was  a  proper 
thing  for  the  Government  to  undertake  this ;  for  the  Government,  as  the 
largest  user  of  structural  materials  in  the  United  States,  had  the  largest 
single  interest  in  it.  The  information  which  Dr.  Rosa  has  already  men- 
tioned is  necessary  for  any  bureau  to  properly  pass  upon  many  of  the 
questions  concerned,  and  the  Department  has -already  recognized  this; 
but  while  I  think  its  estimate  is  high,  I  don't  think  we  could  get  far 
with  $25,000. 

Mr.  McDowell:     I  wish  to  amend  my  motion  to  $350,000. 

Mr.  Holt:  T  wish  to  speak  on  that.  It  is  no  laughing  matter.  If 
done  by  the  States  themselves  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
If  the  States  contributed  their  share  of  the  cost  respectively  to  care  for 
this  problem  together  it  would  cost  far  less  and  go  farther  than  if  they 
investigated  separately,  and  the  work  would  result  in  a  vast  improvement 
and  benefit  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Mr,  Guerin  :  I  second  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  McDowell, 
amended  to  $350,000. 

Mr.  Goddard:  I  think  the  whole  question  is  before  the  Convention 
and  also  the  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  one  that  not  only  is 
worthy,  but  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion before  we  register  an  opinion  as  to  the  details  of  accomplishing 
the  purpose  which,  I  take  it,  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Chairman  and  with 
which  we  are  unanimously  in  accord,  that  is,  the  reduction  of  fire  waste 
in  life  and  property.  There  are  two  questions — one  of  the  standards 
themselves  and  the  other  the  question  of  the  authority  back  of  those 
^  standards.  The  first  division  appeals  to  me  most,  because  I  always  feel 
that  the  method  of  accomplishing  a  result,  provided  it  is  decent  and 
honest,  is  of  very  secondary  importance  to  the  result  itself.  What  this 
Convention  is  after,  and  what  every  public-spirited  man  is  after,  is  a 
good  result.  There  is  no  problem  but  what  the  weakest  link  of  the  chain 
determines  the  strength  of  the  chain.     I  think  our  engineering  friends 
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present  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the  factor  of  safety  in 
engineering  problems  is,  to  the  public  mind,  ideal. 

If  we  go  back  a  few  months  and  look  out  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
we  would  see  a  steamship  which  was  the  pride  of  its  owners  but  which 
was  equipped  under  minimum  compulsory  standards.  On  90  per  cent- 
of  occasions  we  would  have  felt  safe  in  relying  on  its  water-tight  bulk- 
heads without  considering  the  lack  of  lifeboats.  But  the  occasion  of  the 
other  10  per  cent,  occurred  and  with  it  the  loss  of  the  Titanic.  The  build- 
ers and  owners  concerned  were  satisfied  to  take  the  chances  of  the  90 
per  cent,  and  in  the  rare  emergency  much  life  and  property  were  lost. 

Consider  also  the  need  of  a  standard  hose  coupling.  How  often  do 
we  require  assistance  from  other  towns?  It  is  the  exception;  but 
when  it  comes  it  is  important.  I  believe  it  is  always  better  to  strive 
after  the  economical  rather  than  after  the  too  ideal,  which  you  know 
you  cannot  get;  but  there  is  a  line  somewhere  which  it  is  fair  to  draw 
in  this  matter — fair  to  insurance  interests  and  fair  to  the  public.  Some- 
times the  public  does  not  know  what  is  best  for  themselves.  On  re- 
peated occasions  I  have-  had  the  public  come  to  me  and  say :  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  if  I  spent  a  few  more  dollars  and  put  in  a  better 
equipment  I  could  have  in  the  end  saved  money?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  only  a  question  of  principle;  it  is  a 
question  of  detail  which  needs  very  thorough,  careful  and  unprejudiced 
investigation  and  consideration  before  we  come  to  the  opinion  of  this 
Convention  on  those  details,  and  it  is  worth  it.  It  is  an  important 
question — the  public  opinion  that  is  coming  to  our  aid  to  make  compulsory 
upon  the  public  the  protection  of  their  property  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  not  be  a  menace  to  their  neighbors.  And  that  compulsion  should 
be  reasonable  and  should  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 
It  should  not  consider  private  interests.  We  don't  ask  that.  But  it 
should  consider  the  public  and  be  sure  that  the  advice  given  the  public 
is  the  advice  which  will  be  best  for  them  not  merely  to-day  or  to-morrow 
but  for  all  time — for  the  future ;  and  it  is  not  always  the  cheapest  thing 
that  is  the  best.  When  we  are  running  an  electric  light  line  and  we 
choose  to  balance  copper  against  cost,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  material 
things.  When  we  are  running  a  life  line  and  are  balancing  material 
against  life,  it  is  not  a  question  of  material  things :  that  is  the  time  we  want 
that  life  line,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  to  be  always  efficient.  We  can't 
balance  up  dollars  against  human  lives.  Now  I  am  not  dwelling  on  the 
details  as  to  how  high  the  requirements  should  be  or  how  low,  but  solely 
on  the  general  proposition  that  we  want  to  be  sure  that  when  we 
register  our  opinion  on  a  matter  as  important  as  this  is,  that  it  is  some- 
thing about  which  we  may  not  feel  next  year  ashamed  of  the  responsi- 
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bility  we  have  taken.    We  want  compulsory  minimum  requirements  all 
carried  out  properly  in  every  building. 

After  the  fire  occurs   you   may   say:     "Perhaps   the   floors   were 

crowded  or  littered,  but  not  once  in  a  hundred  years  such  a  fire  would 

come."    Not  in  90  per  cent,  of  cases,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  10  per  cent. 

that  costs  the  lives ;  and  before  the  fire,  if  you  had  insisted  on  picking 

up  the  scraps,  prohibiting  smoking  by  clerks,  and  the  dozen  other  things 

that  seem  so  small  before  the  fire  comes,  they  would  have  said  you  were 

unreasonable.    But  the  important  thing  for  this  Convention  to  consider 

is  that  they  are  sure,  when  they  register  their  opinion,  that  they  will  not 

have  to  regret  the  responsibility  they  have  taken.     When  it  comes  to  a 

question  of  deciding  a  theory  of  standards  as  to  approval,  we  don't 

jcnow  that  Congress  will   appropriate  three   hundred   and   fifty   cents; 

we  don't  know  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  would  be  willing  to  take  it 

up  or  have  the  time  to  do  so :  but  we  do  want  the  best  thing  we  can  get. 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  this  resolution  should  be  whipped  into 

shape  so  that  it  will  express  an  opinion  which  will  be  endorsed  by  every 

man  present  when  he  stands  here,  as  I  believe  ^e  all  do,  in  the  capacity 

of  citizens  of  the  United  Sta.tes — ^not  as  the  representative  of  any  munici^ 

pality  or  undery/ritcrs,  not  as  the  representative  of  any  manufacturer, 

uut  simply  as  citizens.    You  can't  get  a  body  of  men  like  this  to  come  to 

Philadelphia  and  spend  a  week  in  discussing  business  interests.    I  believe 

everyone  is  actuated  by  a  higher  motive  than  the  business  question.    We 

want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  what  will,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  effective 

and  bring  about  good  results.    I  don't  want  to  make  any  motion  but  to 

throw  out  the  thought  that  whatever  we  do  should  be  the  thing  we  mean 

to  do  and  the  best  thing. 

Mr.  Evans:  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  couple  of  remarks 
at  this  juncture :  I  think  Mr.  Goddard  has  spoken  admirably.  In  one 
instance  he  more  than  sustained  my  point  of  view,  although  I  think 
he  meant  to  repudiate  it.  The  trouble  with  the  Titanic  was  that  it  did 
not  comply  with  compulsory  minimum  standards.  Six  months  before  she 
went  down  it  was  common  talk  in  New  York  City  that  a  tunnel  should 
not  be  made  out  of  the  lower  decks.  There  should  have  been  ample 
transverse  bulkheads,  and  if  she  had  been  built  as  her  sister  ship  is  now 
being  rebuilt  she  wouldn't  have  been  sunk  by  that  accident.  That  state- 
ment is  based  on  information  from  a  naval  officer. 

About  this  matter  of  standards,  as  far  as  I  am  responsible  for  it, 
I  would  say  that  these  standards  may  not  be  lower  than  anything  we 
have  now  but  possibly  higher.  I  believe  in  the  standards  which  are 
good  for  all  parties  instead  of  for  only  some  of  them.  I  plead  for  stand- 
ards which  are  based  largely  on  the  present  ones,  because  those  who 
produced  the  present  standards  will  probably  produce  all  future  ones. 
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But  I  want  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  interests — ^governments,  manufac- 
turers and  public — as  well  as  the  underwriters.  If  it  depresses  insur- 
ance rates,  let  them  be  depressed.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  it  isn't 
possible  to  get  an  opinion  on  all  existing  experience  produced  by  the  high- 
est authority  legally  extant,  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  instead  of  unofficially, 
which  cities  and  States  can  adopt  without  any  question  of  any  special 
interest. 

One  final  word:  the  illustration  of  the  Thomson  law  for  current 
lines  for  economy  did  not  take  in  purview  any  life  hazard,  as  Mr.  God- 
dard  has  properly  stated ;  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  insurance  standards  have  not  heretofore  taken  into  purview 
the  life  hazard  to  any  great  extent  and  that  is  why  some  unrest  is 
attached  to  them. 

Mr.  Merrill:  I  wish  {o  have  the  Record  show  that  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  parallel  your  statements.  I  fail  to  understand 
one  error  in  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh.  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  welcome  to  any  data  we  can  give,  and  if  they  did  not 
get  that  data  it  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  who  the  gentleman 
was  or  for  whom  the  data  was  wanted.  He  is  welcome  to  any  informa- 
tion as  to  any  device  or  test  of  any  material  made. 

Two  days  ago  I  spent  an  entire  day  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  Bureau  of  Fire.  The  insurance  companies  are  by  no 
means  anxious  to  spend  all  the  money  spent  in  this  effort.  The  station 
at  Chicago  is  costing  and  has  cost  a  considerable  sum;  what  is  needed 
is  a  parent-testing  laboratory  under  Government  auspices — ^they  have 
advocated  it  and  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record  in  Congress.  I  have  taken 
the  matter  up  with  Dr.  Stratton.  I  suggested  to  him  the  appropriation 
of  half  a  million  dollars.  He  thought  (as  also  I  regard  it)  that  this 
was  the  minimum  needed  for  comprehensive  work  of  that  nature.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  Government  has  appropriated  for  two  new 
bureaus — $25,000  for  one,  and  $15,000  for  the  other;  and  we  will  get 
splendid  light  as  to  electrical  installations,  etc.  There  is  difference  of 
opinion  between  President  Wilson  and  others  as  to  where  the  work 
should  be  lodged.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  general  course  of 
action,  and  always  have  been;  but  I  don't  think  the  best  way  to  brings 
it  about  is  to  criticise  other  than  with  extreme  caution  the  institutions 
already  existing  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Goddard:  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  expedite 
matters  on  this  difficulty,  when  it  comes  to  a  vote,  if  we  take  up  sep- 
arately the  two  heads:  First,  that  we  include  under  A  the  question  of 
standards,  and  then  that  we  include  under  B  the  question  of  methods. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  proposition  because  there  may  be  some  of  us  who 
may  be  ready  to  vote  in  favor  of  one  and  against  the  other,  or  in  favor 
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of  bothy  or  in  favor  of  neither;  but  to  give  the  question  a  fair  showing 
before  the  house  I  would  ask  that  when  the  question  is  put  it  be  divided 
and  not  put  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  McDowell:  If  there  are  no  speakers  on  the  amendment  I 
would  like  to  have  the  closing  word — ^to  say  that  the  proposition  I  sub- 
mit in  the  amendment  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  this  appropria- 
tion shall  proceed  to  determine  values.  The  enforcement  of  these  on  the 
public,  as  I  take  it  in  this  resolution,  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  city  or 
State,  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  makes  the  standards  does  not 
automatically  put  them  in  force  throughout  the  United  States,  but  it 
rests  with  the  State  or  municipality. 

But  we  want  a  yardstick  that  is  36  inches  long  and  we  want  to 
know  that  those  are  standard  Federal  inches  not  cut  off  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  country.  The  only  objection  to  the  private  laboratory,  or 
semi-public  laboratories,  is  that  they  have  no  legal  standing.  The  only 
basis  for  accepting  their  decision  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  they 
are  right.  However,  if  we  have  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
right  to  question  its  measurements  would  be  a  matter  or  review  with  that 
bureau  and  not  for  general  discussion  or  quibble.  That  is  why  I  ask 
for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  set  these  values  for  us. 

Now,  one  word  about  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.  I  took 
up  that  particular  matter  heretofore  mentioned  with  Mr.  Merrill.  The 
report  of  the  Laboratories  was  contained  in  something  like  100  pages, 
but  in  no  place  in  the  report  were  the  facts  of  the  defects  of  the  material 
in  any  way  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  think  it  is  pertinent  here  to  read  some  correspond- 
ence between  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
this  subject:  

City  of  Cleveland 
department  of  public  safety 
CfTY  Electrician,  division  of  buildings 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  November  22,  1912. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  enlist  your  aid  in  an  effort  I  am  making  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  electrical  testing  laboratory  to  be  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  municipal  electrical  codes  provide  rules  for 
only  the  wiring  and  installation  of  electrical  equipment.  But  the  safety  of 
an  installation  depends  not  only  on  the  method  of  doing  the  work,  but  also 
on  the  quality  of  the  supplies  and  fittings  used.  The  most  available  informa- 
tion now  to  be  had  concerning  the  quality  and  safety  of  electrical  fittings  con- 
sists of  the  findings  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  Hence,  in  safeguarding 
electrical  installations  against  faulty  equipment,  municipal  inspection  depart- 
ments, in  the  absence  of  other  information,  are  forcing  the  findings  of  the 
Underwriters*  Laboratories.  These  findings  on  electrical  fittings  are  either 
positive  approvals  or  rejections.  The  enforcement  of  these  findings  by 
municipal  and  sometimes  State  and  Federal  inspectors  is  uniformly  rigid. 
The  result  is  that  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  dictate  absolutely  what 
electrical  equipment  shall  be  used  by  the  people  of  this  entire  country;  and  the 
dictates  of  this  private  corporation,  which  is  in  no  way  controlled  or  supervised 
by  the  Government,  are  enforced  absolutely  by  Government  officials. 
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Without  questioning  the  integrity  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  condition  that  is  entirely  wrong  in  principle.  That  public 
officials  should  enforce  the  mandates  of  a  private  unrestricted  corporation, 
whether  through  choice  or  necessity,  is  entirely  against  our  ideas  of  right. 
Furthermore,  this  action  by  public  inspection  departments  places  a  tremendous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  to  discriminate  between 
manufacturers.  While  I  do  not  claim  that  this  discrimination  exists,  never- 
theless the  easy  possibility  of  such  discrimination  does  exist. 

I  believe  that  the  best  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  establishment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  testing  laboratory  whose  activities  shall  parallel 
those  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  City  or  State  laboratories  of  this 
character  are  undesirable  because  of  the  expense,  the  unnecessary  duplication 
of  work,  and  the  diversified  findings  that  might  result,  which  would  handicap 
the  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment.  The  acceptance  of  the  findings 
of  such  a  laboratory  need  not  be  made  obligatory  upon  cities  or  States.  To 
obviate  any  legal  difficulties  the  laboratory  may  be  established  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  determining  what  equipment  is  suitable  for  the  use  on  Government 
work.  The  findings  of  this  laboratory  can  then  be  legalized  by  any  city  or 
State  that  care  to  do  so. 

I  furthermore  believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  laboratory  would 
encourage  small  manufacturers,  stimulate  competition,  and  bring  down  the 
prices  of  some  lines  of  electrical  fittings. 

The  difficulty  might  also  be  solved  in  another  way,  if  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  should  consent  to  Government  supervision.  The  Government  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  these  Laboratories  would  justify  the  enforcement  of 
their  findings  by  municipal  inspection  departments. 

At  any  event,  whether  you  are  against  it  or  in  favor  with  it,  or  have 
any  suggestions  to  make,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  Sarbinsky, 
City  Electrician. 

Electrical  Bureau 
Mr.  M,  Sarbinsky,  Philadelphia 

City  Electrician,  November  29th.   1912 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  laboratory  to  parallel  the  work  of  the  Underwriters*  Labora- 
tories. I  quite  agree  with  you  that  such  a  laboratory  if  started  must  be  under 
the  National  Government  and  not  a  State  or  city  aifair,  and  I  presume  that 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  would  be  the  proper  organization  to  carry  on  such 
work  if  it  would  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

If  there  were  no  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  existence  there  would  be 
no  question  in  my  mind  about  the  desirability  of  the  Government  undertaking 
this  work.  With  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories  existing,  the  question  in  my 
mind  is,  first,  whether  they  are  doing  the  thing  justly,  and,  second,  whether 
they  are  doing  the  work  properly.  If  both  these  questions  are  answered  in 
the  affirmative  I  do  not  feel  very  strongly  the  benefit  of  duplicating  their 
work.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  has  led  me  to  feel  that  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories  were  both  just  and  efficient.  That  perhaps  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Laboratories  was  in  the  same  class  with 
me  at  the  technical  school,  but  I  have  never  heard  any  criticisms  from  others 
upon  the  work  of  the  Laboratories,  so  that  there  has  been  nothing  to  disturb 
my  natural  favorable  impression.  I  judge  that  you  have  not  had  such  a  favor- 
able experience,  and  if  I  can  be  convinced  we  need  a  replacement  or  supervision 
by  the  Government  I  should  be  glad  to  join  you  in  the  effort  to  bring  it  about. 

We  are  considering  here  the  question  of  an  ordinance  which  will  provide 
for  putting  underground  every  year  a  certain  amount  of  overhead  con- 
struction work.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  that  you  can 
give  me  in  the  way  of  State  laws  or  city  ordinances,  or  your  own  regulations 
which  bear  upon  this  question. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  the  maximum  voltage  which  you  allow  on  your 
streets  on  overhead  work,  and  whether  this  is  stated  by  an  ordinance  or  by 
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departmental  regulations;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  I  would  also  like  to 
know  how  you  personally  feel  upon  the  matter.  There  must  be  some  limit 
beyond  which  it  is  unwise  to  go  in  the  matter  of  this  overhead  voltage,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  officials  in  the  principal  cities 
that  such  a  limit  could  be  fixed  upon.  Very  truly  yours 

Clayton  W.  Pikb 
\ Chief  of  Bureau 

Mr.  Clayton  W.  Pike 

Chief  of  Electrical  Bureau  December  3,  1912 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  29th  ult.  With  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  a  National  testing  laboratory  I  must  beg  to  differ  with 
you  when  you  say  that  if  it  be  found  that  the  work  of  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  is  properly  and  justly  performed  then  there  is  no  need  for  a 
National  testing  laboratory.  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
work  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  is  both  proper  and  just,  it  is  still 
wrong  in  principle  that  public  officials  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  findings  of 
a  privately  owned  and  controlled  corporation. 

Furthermore,  the  intention  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  is  merely 
to  decrease  the  fire  hazard.  There  is,  however,  a  life  hazard  which  is  distinct 
from  the  fire  hazard  and  which  should  be  considered  in  making  tests.  This 
life  hazard  naturally  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories  do  not  pay  such  serious 
attention  to,  because  their  primary  aim  is  to  protect  the  insurer. 

Another  argument  which  should  be  taken  into  account  is  this:  There 
is  a  large  difference  in  opinion  as  to  what  kind  of  fittings  shall  be  used. 
The  insured  naturally  desires  the  most  economical  fittings.  The  insurers  on 
the  other  hand  always  desire  the  safest  fittings,  which  are  usually  the  most 
expensive.  I  believe  that  the  right  is  at  neither  extreme,  and  that  the 
determination  of  the  proper  material  to  be  used  should  be  left  to  a  neutral 
and  disinterested  agent,  such  as  the  Government.  At  the  present  time  the 
decision  is  left  with  one  of  the  contestants,  the  insurers,  which  is  naturally 
unfair,  and  the  verdict  of  one  of  the  interested  parties  is  carried  out  by  us 
as   public  officials. 

^  As  you  correctly  surmise,  our  experience  with  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories has  not  been  the  most  favorable.  I  have  at  various  times  heard  complaints 
against  their  methods  of  procedure.  I  have  not  investigated  these  complaints, 
nor  have  they  been  from  such  authentic  sources  that  their  truth  could  not  be 
questioned,  but  they  have  brought  home  to  me  the  possibility  of  the  easy 
existence  of  partiality  in  an  institution  managed  like  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories. I  urge  a  Federal  laboratory  therefore,  not  because  T  believe  that 
such  partiality  exists,  but  because  the  possibility  of  it  exists,  and  because  the 
principle  under  which  we  are  now  working  is  entirely  wrong. 

I  trust  that  these  considerations  will  win  you  to  a  support  of  this  move- 
ment, and  if  so,  I  trust  that  you  will  make  this  known  by  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Stratton,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  and  to  such  Con- 
gressmen as  you  may  have  influence  with.  I  should  also  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  further  on  this  subject  myself. 

With  reference  to  your  queries  I  could  answer  as  follows:  One  of  our 
city  ordinances  requires  that  within  a  certain  district  of  the  city  every 
company  operating  pole  lines  shall  each  year  put  underground  at  least  two 
miles  of  such  construction.  The  two  miles  to  be  put  underground  may  be 
designated  by  a  board  composed  of  the  Director  of  Public  Service,  the  Director 
of  Public  Safety,  and  myself ;  or,  in  lieu  of  such  designation,  the  company  may 
put  underground  any  two  miles  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  plant. 

With  reference  to  the  maximum  voltage  permitted  in  overhead  work 
on  the  streets,  we  have  no  city  ordinance  or  State  code  limiting  such  voltage. 
The  highest  voltage  we  have  on  our  streets  here  is  about  6500  for  arc 
lighting.  Primary  distribution  is  at  2300  volts.  Inter-substation  distribution 
is  at  11,000  volts,  but  this  is  all  underground.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
7500  volts  is  the  maximum  that  should  be  permitted  on  streets,  and  even  the 
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use  of  this  should  be  safeguarded  by   requiring   sufHcient  minimum   size  of 
wire,  separation  from  other  wires,  safety  at  cross-overs,  etc. 
I  trust  that  this  gives  you  the  information  you  require. 

Very  truly  yours 

M.  Sarbinsky 
City   Electrician 

Mr.  C.  J.  Doyle  (Springfield,  Ohio)  :  It  occurs  to  me  that  there 
has  not  come  before  us  a  question  of  more  far-reaching  importance 
than  this  question  of  this  morning.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  upon  the 
suggestion  of  blazing  a  new  path,  or  extending  those  paths  of  progress 
we  have  already  made  with  reference  to  standardization.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  such  vast  importance  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  best  thought 
of  every  member  of  this  Convention.  It  seems  to  me  that,  unfortu- 
nately, this  great  question  of  this  morning  has  been  sidetracked  and 
other  matters  scarcely  collateral  to  it  have  been  brought  into  the 
discussion. 

As  I  understand  the  question  before  this  Convention  now,  we  arc 
asked  in  a  few  moments  to  vote  upon  this  important  matter;  and  yet  in 
the  order  of  things  we  would  first  have  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
the  amendment  asking  Congress,  to  that  end,  to  appropriate  $350,000  on 
the  assumption  that  this  final  authority  was  to  be  lodged  in  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  We  must  first  vote  upon  that  amendment 
whether  or  not  we  request  that  Congress  shall  appropriate  this  sum. 
Then  there  has  been  tlie  suggestion  that  the  resolution  be  divided  and 
that  we  vote  on  A  and  that  we  vote  on  Bs. 

In  my  judgment,  the  minimum  scale  in  anything  soon  becomes 
the  maximum  scale.  If  you  will  pardon  the  personal  reference,  I 
have  had  something  to  do  with  executive  matters  as  mayor  of  my 
city,  and  afterward  as  fire  marshal  of  Illinois.  I  soon  found  that 
personal,  political,  and  every  other  sort  of  pressure  was  brought 
against  these  departments  by  men  whose  property  we  tried  to  raze 
in  order  that  the  very  minimum  of  compliance  might  in  their  in- 
stances be  the  maximum  of  compliance. 

In  order  that  this  Convention  may  ultimately  take  a  stand  either 
upon  the  enlargement  of  this  resolution  or  its  modification ,  and  in  order 
that  the  best  thought  may  be  centralized  in  this,  and  that  we  may  have 
the  question  presented  in  a  concrete  form,  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
substitute  for  all  motions  now  pending  before  the  Convention,  that  this 
resolution  be  referred  to  a  special  resolution  committee  of  seven  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair ;  and  that  this  special  resolution  committee  report 
back  to  the  Convention  a  resolution  which,  in  their  judgment,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  should  be  the  conclusion  of  this  Convention;  and  after 
we  have  their  best  thought  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  Convention  to 
adopt  or  not.    And  after  all  we  will  be  the  personal  judges  of  it  when 
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it  is  offered  in  a  concrete  way  and  not  in  a  confused  manner.  I  move 
that  as  a  substitute  for  all  pending  motions. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  motion  is  in  order  as  a 
purely  parliamentary  question  so  long  as  the  other  motion  has  not  been 
voted  down.  While  the  conference  as  carried  on  here  has  progressed,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  same  course  of  action  as  obtained  in  respect  to 
building  codes  yesterday  would  be  best;  that  is,  to  have  informally  the 
men  interested  in  this  matter  constitute  themselves  a  committee,  if  it 
would  be  permitted  by  Mr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  Guerin ;  and  instead  of 
putting  this  to  a  formal  vote,  I  believe  we  would  get  better  results  by 
this  informal  committee  taking  the  matter  up  and  then  presenting  their 
conclusions  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  McDowelXi:  I  believe  that  the  way  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  better — that  the  whole  correspondence  should  be  included 
for  consideration  by  the  committee;  and  I  withdraw  consideration  of 
my  own  motion  and  second  his. 

Professor  Woolson:  I  would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  committee.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
anything  that  would  raise  the  standard  of  requirement  for  protection  of 
life  and  property,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  rapidly  here  and 
perhaps  we  should  apply  and  get  some  outside  advice  before  we  request 
Congress  to  appropriate  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  thing  of  this  kind. 

My  reason  is  that  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  are  not  the  only 
institution  in  this  country  formulating  standards  for  building  materials 
and  construction.  There  is  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
which  formulates  standards  for  all  kinds  of  building  materials,  including 
fire-resistant  construction.  There  is  also  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  which  has  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  fire- 
resistant  construction.  Then  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
have  been  pioneers  in  the  work  of  fire-resistance  and,  in  fact,  they  con- 
ducted the  first  tests  made  in  any  country  on  the  subject.  These  are  all 
organized  societies  with  hundreds  of  members.  Here,  as  I  understand  it, 
\s  a  temporary  organization,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  bit  rash  to  formally 
request  Congress  to  appropriate  a  large  sum  of  money  for  carrying  on 
that  investigation  or  determining  certain  results  in  this  way  with  only 
limited  discussion  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  perfectly  proper.  I  am  not 
questioning  the  object  to  be  attained,  but  I  think  we  are  a  littl^  hasty 
in  going  ahead  and  delegating  to  ourselves  this  important  function  when 
there  are  other  large  organizations  of  years  of  standing  in  this  country 
that  might  have  a  desire  to  say  something  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I 
think  that  consultation  should  be  had  with  these  other  organizations 
which  make  and  promulgate  standards,  many  of  which  are  in  use 
throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  Evans;  Professor  Woolson,  the  very  fact  you  speak  of 
demands  speed.  We  are  here  as  as  a  temporary  organization,  for  this 
once,  perhaps.  And  we  want  to  better  conditions  that  for  twenty-five 
years  have  been  wrong.  Where  are  we  getting  in  this  matter?  Merely 
registering  a  suggestion  with  the  National  Government  that  an  appro- 
priate amount  should  be  expended  to  investigate  this  thing.  The  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  can  go  there  and  be  heard.  We  want 
merely  to  devise  some  means  whereby  everybody  may  be  heard.  One 
word  now  in  answer  to  the  thought  advanced  that  destructive,  not  con- 
structive, criticism  has  been  employed  here  to-day.  I  quite  agree  with 
any  view  that  iconoclasm  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  life,  but  I  believe 
that  aiding  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories  by  a  court  of  appeals  is  help- 
ful ;  and  I  was  careful  in  talking  the  matter  over  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  Washington  not  to  suggest  that  the  work  already 
done  is  not  good,  but  merely  of  the  necessity  of  regulating  it. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Webb  (New  York)  :  I  want  to  talk  on  one  phase  of  the 
question  of  standards,  dealing  with  the  fire  and  water  tests  of  struc- 
tural materials.  Taking  the  so-called  fireproof  building  only  in  con- 
sideration, and  eliminating  the  exterior  wall,  we  have  left  for  considera- 
tion the  materials  for  the  floor,  the  elevator  enclosure,  the  protection  of 
sill,  the  roof  slab  and  the  partition.  References  have  been  made  to 
existing  testing  specifications.  Taking  the  floor  question,  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers have  practically  identical  test  specifications  of  4  hours  fire,  1700 
degrees  F.,  10  minutes  water,  IJ^-inch  nozzle,  60  pounds  pressure.  When 
we  come  to  partitions,  however,  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials has  one  standard  of  2  hours  fire  averaging  1700  degrees,  IJ^-inch 
nozzle,  30  pounds  pressure,  and  2j4-minute  water  application;  while  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  almost  identical  specifications 
— the  same  as  to  fire,  but  with  ^-inch  nozzle  and  50  pounds  nozzle 
pressure,  the  water  application  being  for  6  minutes. 

Those,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the  recognized  standards  under  which 
the  country  at  large  is  testing  building  materials  for  adoption  in  cities  and 
States.  The  question  of  the  appropriate  specification  for  the  improved 
enclosure  of  elevators  and  stairways  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  and  consideration,  but  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
determined.  The  test  will  probably  land  somewhere  between  3  and  4 
hours  fire,  1700  to  2000  degrees  of  temperature,  with  probably  10  minutes 
of  high  pressure  water. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  important  question  of  the  fire- 
proofing  of  structural  steel  members.  I  believe  that  matter  has  been 
under  very  serious  consideration,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  elevator  en- 
closures, nothing  definite  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  way  of  specifications. 
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As  far  as  roofing  slabs  are  concerned- there  are  no  specifications.  Now, 
limiting  my  remarks  purely  to  the  structural  features  of  the  building 
of  the  so-called  fireproof  class,  this  seems  to  give  the  story  of  the 
specifications  that  have  received  more  or  less  authoritative  endorsement 
and  general  acceptation.  Beyond  that  we  apparently  have  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  in  this  field. 

So  much  for  the  moment  about  the  so-called  fireproof  classification ; 
but  what  are  we  doing  about  the  enormous  amount  of  construction  not 
classified  as  fireproof  ?  I  want  to  present  the  thought  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Resolution  Committee  you  have  just  appointed,  that  it  con- 
sider very  seriously  the  plan  adopted  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  in  1903,  and  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  International  Fire 
Prevention  Congress  which  met  that  year  in  London.  In  other  words 
I  advocate  the  adoption  here  of  standards  that  in  principle  were  then 
adopted  by  the  entire  civilized  world,  other  than  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Unfortunately,  we  are  arriving  rather  slowly  in  this  county  at 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  word  "fireproof"  is  generally  incor- 
rectly used.  As  long  ago  as  1903  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee promulgated,  in  the  1903  Fire  Prevention  Congress,  a  correct 
definition  on  that  subject.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
read  the  following  data  into  the  Record,  as  it  may  be  of  value  in  the 
numerous  copies  of  our  proceedings  that  will  be  sent  out  broadcast: — 


**UNrvERSAL  Standards"  Adopted  at  the  International  Firb  Prevention 

Congress,  London,  1903 

Re  the  term  "fireproof,"  the  Congress  having  given  their  consideration  to 
the  constant  misuse  of  the  term  "fireproof  and  its  indiscriminate  and  unsuit- 
able application  to  many  building  materials  and  systems  in  use,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  avoidance  of  this  term  in  the  general  business  and 
technical  vocabulary  is  essential. 

Re  the  term  "fire-resisting,"  the  Congress  considers  the  term  "fire-resist- 
ing" more  applicable  for  general  use,  and  that  it  more  correctly  describes  the 
varying  qualities  of  the  different  materials  and  systems  of  construction  in- 
tended to  resist  the  effect  of  fire  for  shorter  or  longer  periods,  at  high  or 
low  temperatures,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  it  advocates  the  general  adoption 
of  this  term  in  the  place  of  the  term  "fireproof." 

Re  "standards  of  fire-resistance,"  the  Congress  confirms  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee's  proposed  standards  of  fire-resistance,  and  hereby  re- 
solves that  the  universal  standards  of  fire-resistance  shall  in  future  be — 

1.  Temporary  protection 

2.  Partial  protection 

3.  Full  protection 

in  accordance  with  the  Committee's  schedule. 


The  general  principle  adopted  above  was  that  all  classes  of  construc- 
tion— ^all  materials  and  construction — should  be  divided  into  three  broad 
classifications  known  as  full,  partial  and  temporary  protection.  They 
went  a  little  further  and  subdivided  each  of  those  major  classifications 
into  two  minor  classifications,  known  in  each  case  as  A  and  B. 
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Now  we  in  this  country  are  suffering  from  an  appalling  loss  of  life 
and  property.  Our  property  loss  isn't  all  in  the  figures  we  are  so 
familiar  with — upward  of  $3.50  per  capita.  In  addition  to  that  there  is 
the  life  loss.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the  adoption  of  these  prin- 
ciples abroad,  in  Europe  particularly,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  which  we 
all  know — ^that  the  property  loss  in  the  principal  European  countries 
averages  about  30  cents  per  capita — but  it  may  have  some  influence  upon 
that  result.  Whether  it  does  or  does  not,  that  classification  appeals  to  me 
as  logical,  scientific  and  sensible,  and  as  a  very  good  example  for  us  to 
copy  and  for  this  Convention  to  endorse — I  mean  the  broad  principle 
of  classifying  properly  all  construction  instead  of  narrowing  it  down  to 
the  5  or  10  per  cent,  now  commonly  known  as  "fireproof."  . 

Mr.  Doyle  :  The  Chair  originally  started  to  put  my  motion,  which 
was  properly  before  the  Convention,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDowell,  when 
Professor  Woolson  spoke  in  reference  to  the  motion,  and  I  understand 
the  motion  has  not  yet  been  put. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  will  put  the  motion  now  as  to  the  appointment  of 
this  committee. 

Motion  carried,  and  the  following  committee  appointed:  Messrs. 
McDowell,  Guerin,  Doyle,  Clark,  Cole,  Goddard  and  Merrill. 

Mr.  McDowell:    Will  you  call  a  meeting  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Evans:  I  request  that  the  committee  just  named  meet  as 
promptly  as  convenient,  at  the  call  of  Mr.  McDowell,  chairman,  and 
report  to-morrow  morning.  We  will  then  act  on  the  report  and  incor- 
porate the  result  in  to-day's  record.  Are  there  any  other  remarks  on  this 
subject?  If  not  please  remember  that  motors  are  waiting  at  the  door 
to  take  you  to  Belmont  Mansion  in  Fairmount  Park,  where  we  take 
luncheon  as  guests  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the  city. 

A  motion  is  in  order  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock  sharp. 

Motion  carried.    Adjourned. 


CONCLUSION 

(From  subsequent  proceedings) 

Mr.  Evans:  The  first  business  this  morning  is  upon  Topic  8 — 
"Compulsory  Physical  Standards" — ^and  I  will  ask  for  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McDowell  reads  report  of  Special  Committee  and  moves  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  they  recommend. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Goddard  and  also  by  Mr.  Hexamer. 

Mr.  Evans  :  If  there  are  no  further  remarks  I  will  say  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  action  constitutes  what  seems  to  me  an  admirable 
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first  step  to  cover  the  ground  that  ought  to  be  covered.  It  will  take 
further  concerted  eflfort  (and  the  more  concerted  and  wider  it  is  the 
better)  to  put  it  out  with  sufficient  force  to  get  somewhere.  I  am  fully 
in  favor  of  it  personally.  I  take  it  there  is  no  objection  to  having  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  sent  at  once  to  all  concerned. 
On  vote  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 


Rcsoluticn  as  Adopted  on  Topic  8 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that : 

In  view  of  the  growth  of  State  laws  and  municipal  ordinances 
to  prevent  the  appalling  loss  of  life  due  to  fire  and  to  control  fire 
waste  by  the  widespread  l^;al  imposition  of  physical  requirements 
upon  the  construction,  protection  and  equipment  of  buildings,  it  is 
now  important  that: — 

(a)  Physical  standards  on  this  entire  subject  be  formulated 
which  may  be  generally  and  legally  imposed  without  undue  hard- 
ship or  cost  upon  the  public;  and 

(b)  That  the  Federal  Government  through  its  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  should  arrange  to  review 
such  standards  for  approval  and  promulgation  in  uniform  language 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  used  by  States  and  municipalities  in 
laws  and  ordinances ;  and  therefore  be  it  further  Resolved: 

(c)  That  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  be  requested 
through  its  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  for  a  conference  of 
delegates,  with  the  chairman  of  this  Convention  as  chairman,  from 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  all  kindred 
national  societies  having  standards  bearing  on  this  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  standards  for  submission  to  the  Federal 
Government;  and  be  it  further  Resolved: 

(d)  That  the  conference  thus  formed  be  requested  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  these  resolutions  before  Congress  and  to 
secure  the  required  legislation  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 
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THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
October  16,  1913 


Topics  9  and  10—   Occupancy"  and 
"Annual  Occupancy  License" 


Note. — Every  use  or  "occupancy"  of  any  building  contains  in  itself  an 
inherent  fire  hazard  to  that  structure  and  its  contents  in  life  and  property, 
and  also  to  its  environing  community;  hence  consideration  here  of  this 
danger  in  completed  buildings. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  9.25  a.  m. 

Mr.  Evans  :  The  next  topics  before  us  are  numbers  9  and  10  under 
the  tentative  resolutions  announced.  These  follow  the  same  routine  as 
the  others  which  have  preceded,  Topic  9  covering  the  unit  building  more 
particularly,  while  Topic  10  embraces  some  of  the  considerations  of 
general  occupancy  control  in  communities.  "Occupancy"  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  mean  the  manner  in  which  people  live  in  buildings, 
but  the  nature  of  the  pursuit  that  is  carried  on  in  any  building.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Veiller,  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York, 
who  was  to  have  joined  in  the  next  paper,  has  been  so  much  occupied 
recently  with  completing  arrangements  for  the  Convention  on  Hous- 
ing to  be  held  shortly  that  he  was  only  able  to  confer  briefly  with  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Gasser,  who  will  now  read  it. 


"OCCUPANCY"—  I 

By  Mr.  C.  Albert  Gasser,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Combustibles  and  Fire 

Risks,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  get  through  that  my  paper 
will  at  least  have  the  one  merit  of  being  the  shortest  of  the  Convention. 
I  was  limited  to  1000  words  in  the  invitation,  and  made  it  800.  I  will 
explain  this  by  stating  that  it  may  not  be  as  technical  as  you  expect, 
but  it  is  based  on  experience.  I  trust  that  in  the  discussion  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  the  extra  200  words. 

Admitting  first  the  vital  need  of  municipal  control  over  hazard- 
ous occupancy,  there  follows  naturally  municipal  regulation. 

I  desire  to  direct  attention  to  methods  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  Nation's  fire  waste — 
methods  which,  uncontrolled,  have  enabled  individuals  or  corporations 
to  begin  business  without  asking  permission  of  any  authority.  Rapid 
growth  increases  fire  hazards  almost  imperceptibly  until  conditions 
are  reached  which  are  dangerous  not  only  to  the  individual  industry 
concerned  but  to  surrounding  property.  Then  laws  and  ordinances 
are  enacted  and  inspectors  are  sent  out  to  find  violations,  or  inquests 
and  investigations  follow  tragedies  due  to  carelessness. 

I  believe  this  system  to  be  fundamentally  wrong  and  submit  an 
opinion  of  what  can  readily  be  done  in  every  State  in  this  country. 
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I  believe  that  every  business  should  be  licensed  by  State  author- 
ity. Any  man  or  firm  contemplating  going  into  business  should  be 
compelled  to  apply  for  a  license,  such  application  to  include : 

Names  of  owners  of  business 

Names  of  owners  of  buildings 

Description  of  physical  properties  of  buildings  and  surround- 
ings 

Nature  of  business  to  be  conducted 

Number  of  employees  (sex  specified),  and 

Materials  used  or  manufactured. 
Applications  to  be  approved  only  upon  compliance  with  all  regula- 
tions, laws  or  ordinances;  licenses  to  be  renewed  annually  and  to  be 
bubject  to  forfeiture  for  violations ;  fees  to  be  nominal,  not  exceeding 
$1  per  annum;  regulations  to  be  based,  of  course,  upon  scientific 
knowledge  of  each  separate  industry;  licenses  to  be  forwarded  to 
municipal  authorities  and  to  be  then  issued  if  there  be  no  other  than 
State  regulations. 

One  great  peril  is  found  in  the  fact  that  employees  build  their 
homes  around  their  occupations,  and  hazardous  conditions  progress 
until  a  meadow  becomes  a  village  and  a  village  a  city.  Shall  the  suc- 
cessful cellulose  products  company  or  the  successful  explosive  indus- 
try be  then  driven  from  the  community  to  begin  the  series  else- 
where?   Surely  not! 

The  regulations  upon  which  licenses  would  be  based  would  pro- 
vide that  a  cellulose  products  establishment  must  be  in  a  one-story 
fireproof  building  not  more  than  26  feet  by  50  feet  and  20  feet  from 
all  other  buildings ;  or  25  feet  by  75  feet  and  not  less  than  30  feet  dis- 
tant ;  or  100  feet  by  100  feet,  at  least  100  feet  away ;  that  a  two-story  , 
building  must  be  of  fire-resistant  material  with  outside  fire  tower, 
etc. 

Licenses  for  the  storage  of  volatile  oils  to  be  based  upon  regula- 
tions providing  that  not  more  than  500  gallons  may  be  buried  in  one 
tank  6  feet  from  a  building,  or  other  tank,  and  3  feet  underground; 
1000  gallons  20  feet  away ;  10,000  gallons  100  feet,  and  so  on  in  just 
the  same  manner  in  which  New  Jersey  regulates  the  manufacture  and 
storage  of  dynamite  and  other  high  explosives. 

State  laws  should  require  State  licenses  under  State  regulations 
to  be  vized  and  issued  by  municipalities. 

Automobiles  are  licensed,  theaters  are  licensed,  the  liquor  in- 
dustry is  licensed,  and  in  each  such  field  we  find  strict  regulation 
possible. 

In  the  line  of  efficiency  and  economy  such  license  system  would 
reveal  conditions  and  statistics  of  inestimable  value  and  accuracy  to 
departments  of  labor,  of  vital  statistics,  boards  of  trade,  census  bu- 
reaus ;   and,  most  valuable  of  all,  accurate  information  for  the  public. 
Licenses  regulate,  while  inspections  irritate. 

Consider  a  careless  manufacturer  who  is  making  money.  In  the 
event  of  accident  or  fire  he  passes  the  burden  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies, hires  counsel  in  the  event  of  fatality,  and  gets  a  verdict  of  "no 
one  to  blame."  Hold  over  such  a  man  the  threat  that  his  license  to  do 
business  will  be  revoked  and  results  truly  magical  will  follow.  This 
is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact. 
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No  extensive  department  need  be  created  to  carry  out  this  idea 
of  licenses.  It  may  be  placed  in  departments  already  existent,  as  for 
instance,  the  State  fire  marshal,  the  insurance  commissioner  or  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  It  is  definite  in  its  operation.  Inspections  are 
based  upon  applications  and  are  the  more  thorough  because  something 
vital  depends  upon  such  inspections. 

Redress  could  thereby  be  secured  and  dangers  quickly  elimi- 
nated. Regulations  wrould  include  recommendations  of  city  plan 
commissions ;  or  commissioners  or  officials  in  charge  of  police,  health, 
building  or  safety  bureaus.  There  would  be  fixed  responsibility. 
Uniform  regulation  wrould  be  possible. 

The  subject  of  "Occupancy"  is  thus  treated  briefly.  Details  are 
impossible  unless  many  industries  be  treated  separately  and  at  length. 

I  therefore  recommend,  squarely  and  writhout  quibble,  that  the 
"Occupancy"  hazard  be  controlled  by  State  or  municipal  license. 

Mr.  Evans  :  Next  there  will  be  two  papers  by  Messrs.  Charles  A. 
Hexamer  and  Edwin  Clark,  respectively,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Hexamer  will  present  them.  He  has  been  an  engineer  of  note 
and  interested  for  so  many  years  in  this  whole  field — the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Fire  Protective  Association  and  continuing  in 
that  office  several  years  —  that  his  opinion  is  authoritative.  I  now 
introduce  Mr.  Hexamer. 

Mr.  Hexamer:  I  will  first  read  the  paper  prepared  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Clark.  

"OCCUPANCY"—  II 
By  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 

Department  of  Public  Safety,  Philadelphia 

The  subject  of  occupancy  of  buildings  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  man,  as  upon  the  proper  housing  of  himself  and  his  effects  depend 
in  large  measure  his  health,  comfort  and  financial  success. 

Occupancy  of  buildings  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  human 
occupancy  and  material  occupancy. 

Human  occupancy  deals  with  the  physical  building  and  involves 
proper  and  safe  construction,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  proper  exit 
facilities  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  safeguards  for  machinery,  ele- 
vators, etc.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  building,  when  con- 
structed, should  be  safe  against  failure,  and  that  it  should  have  a 
proper  margin  of  safety  for  deterioration  as  well  as  for  incipient  fire. 
Proper  heat  must  be  provided  to  insure  comfort ;  sufficient  light  must 
be  obtained  so  as  not  to  impair  the  eyesight ;  and  proper  ventilation  is 
necessary  to  maintain  healthful  conditions  and  not  befog  the  brain  and 
injure  the  general  health. 

Sufficient  exits  must  be  provided  for  cases  of  emergency,  such  as 
accident  and  panic ;  and  safeguards  for  machines,  openings  in  floors, 
stairways,  etc.,  installed.  The  insidious  influence  of  improper  ventila- 
tion and  unsanitary  conditions,  coupled  with  poor  light,  has  caused, 
and  is  causing,  a  greater  loss  of  life  than  any  or  all  of  the  other 
above-named  conditions.  Laws  should  be  specifically  and  amply 
drawn  to  properly  cover  these  conditions.    The  large  corporations  are 
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realizing  the  great  advantages  gained,  not  only  to  their  employees  but 
also  to  themselves,  by  providing  suitable  environment  for  the  em- 
ployed, as  more  and  better  wrork  is  performed  under  proper  environ- 
ment, and  are  erecting  model  buildings  in  this  respect.  This  is  being 
done  of  their  own  volition,  as  the  laws  are  very  lax ;  in  fact,  in  many 
instances  there  is  no  provision  for  the  heating,  ventilating  or  lighting 
of  buildings.  Owing  to  this  inadequacy  of  the  laws,  men  with  insuffi- 
cient means,  or  men  who  are  unprincipled,  may  take  advantage  of  the 
present  lack  of  proper  regulation  and  erect  a  building,  or  occupy  one, 
ihat  is  not  adaptable  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  employees. 

The  question  of  proper  exits  from  buildings  in  times  of  panic 
deserves  careful  consideration;  and  the  provision  of  tower  fire  es- 
capes, to  insure  proper  exit  in  case  of  emergency,  as  well  as  the 
division  of  all  buildings  with  at  least  one  division  wall,  should  receive 
close  attention. 

Material  occupancy  deals  with  the  character  of  the  material  man- 
ufactured or  stored;  and  upon  the  safeguards  that  are  thrown  around 
it  in  its  manufacture  or  in  its  storing  depend  largely  the  safety  and 
financial  success  of  the  individual  and  his  neighbors  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

Some  of  the  safeguards  for  material  occupancy  are  the  character 
of  the  construction  of  the  building;  division  walls  dividing  the  build- 
ing into  proper  sized  areas  with  properly  protected  openings ;  an  effi- 
cient sprinkler  system,  with  minor  appliances ;  and  the  protection  of 
exterior  and  interior  openings  in  light,  stair  and  elevator  wells  with 
wireglass  and  metal  frames. 

Proper  zojies  should  be  delimited  in  which  certain  classes  of  man- 
ufacturers may  house  their  stores  or  manufacture  their  wares.  Spe- 
cially hazardous  material  should  be  restricted  as  to  the  character  of 
construction  of  the  building,  division  walls,  sprinkler  systems,  etc., 
and  should  be  located  in  zones  that  are  not  congested. 

The  control  of  these  conditions  can  be  obtained  in  but  one  way, 
that  is  by  act  of  legislature  requiring  the  procurement  of  an  occupancy 
license  and  for  thorough  and  frequent  periodical  inspections;  such 
license  not  to  be  granted  until  the  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the  act 
arc  complied  with.  Laws  should  be  so  definitely  drawn  that  proper 
division  in  planning  is  made  mandatory.  Certain  zones  should  be 
required  to  have  a  specific  form  of  construction.  Certain  manufac- 
tures and  the  character  of  the  materials  stored  should  be  restricted  to 
buildings  of  definite  kinds  of  construction,  located  in  zones  adapted  to 
the  conditions.  Means  should  be  provided  in  buildings  to  check  in- 
cipient fires,  and  special  safeguards  thrown  around  conditions  that  are 
fire-breeders,  by  segregation  of  that  portion  of  the  building  by  fire- 
resistant  construction  having  window  openings  protected  by  metal 
frames  and  wireglass,  and  the  introduction  of  efficient  sprinkler  sys- 
tems.   

"OCCUPANCY**  AND  "ANNUAL  OCCUPANCY  LICENSE" 

By  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hexamer,  Secretary  Philadelphia  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association 
This  paper  has  been  submitted  both  to  Mr.  Qark  and  my  other 
colleague  on  the  committee — Mr.  Stockwell,  head  of  the  local  Mutual 
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Insurance  System  Inspection  Bureau.  I  have  a  communication  from 
him  accepting  the  paper  as  submitted  and  stating  that  it  accorded  with 
his  views;  as  well  as  a  similar  statement  from  Mr.  Clark. 

Resolution  9 — ^Topic  "Occupancy" — assigned  to  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  trend  of  the  resolution 
similar  to  the  resolution  itself,  can  be  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  the 
subject  of  the  "occupancy  hazard  of  a  given  pursuit  and  its  relation  to 
surrounding  buildings  creating  a  possible  conRagraHon  hazard,"  and, 
second,  the  "physical  occupancy  hazard  of  indizndual  pursuits." 

First  Section  of  Resolution 

It  must  be  admitted  that  city  planning  laws  or  building  codes 
have  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  rather  deficient  in  regulations  con- 
trolling the  broad  occupancy  hazard,  and  as  a  general  rule  entirely 
innocent  of  any  attempt  to  control  the  narrow  occupancy  hazard  of 
individual  pursuits. 

While  attempts  have  been  made  by  law  to  prescribe  fire  limits  in 
which,  for  instance,  frame  buildings  in  cities  cannot  be  erected,  the 
general  principle  of  zone  restriction  of  hazardous  pursuits  has  never 
been  attempted.  In  Boston,  if  our  recollection  is  correct,  an  attempt 
to  limit  buildings  of  other  than  fireproof  construction  to  certain  zones 
was  severely  attacked  on  the  principle  of  zone  legislation,  necessitat- 
ing a  decision  of  a  higher  court  to  the  effect  that  zone  legislation,  as 
above  indicated,  did  not  interfere  with  the  legal  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Accident,  however,  has  often  resulted  in  the  limiting  of  certain 
occupancy  conditions  to  districts,  without,  however,  as  ,a  rule,  thereby 
in  any  way  relieving  the  possible  conflagration  hazard.  A  law  requir- 
ing all  buildings  of  whatever  occupancy  in  certain  zones  to  be  of  fire- 
proof construction,  as  above  stated,  does  not  interfere  with  the  legal 
rights  of  the  individual.  A  similar  statute  controlling  the  occupancy 
of  buildings  by  zones  could,  therefore,  also  be  enacted. 

Restrictions  in  title  papers  as  to  occupancy  of  buildings  to  the 
property  are  constantly  made  and  have  not  been  questioned.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  a  law  preventing  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  certain  zones  would  not  be  declared  to 
interfere  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  individual.  As  the  conditions 
now  exist,  buildings  occupied  for  hazardous  manufacturing  pursuits 
or  occupancies  can  be  erected  in  dwelling  house  districts,  and  the  only 
redress  the  individual  has  is  appealing  to  the  courts  on  the  plea  of 
declaring  the  manufacturing  or  hazardous  occupancy  a  public  nui- 
sance. 

The  occupancy  of  a  building  of  necessity  controls  the  fire  hazard 
of  a  building,  and  hence  the  exposure  hazard  of  adjacent  property  and 
the  conflagration  hazard  of  a  district.  It  goes  without  saying,  there- 
fore, that  the  subject  matter  of  regulating  the  occupancy  hazard  by 
law  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  planning 
buildings  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  intended  occu- 
pancy of  the  building,  to  the  location  of  the  building  in  reference  to 
other  occupied  buildings,  and  to  the  location  of  the  building  in  a  dis- 
trict of  buildings  of  other  hazardous  occupations.    The  safeguarding 
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of  hazardous  pursuits  in  their  appropriate  danger  zone  is  undoubtedly 
a  subject  that  can  and  should  be  given  consideration  in  city  planning  laws. 

Second  Section  of  Resolution 

The  narrow  occupancy  hazard,  or  physical  fire  hazard  to  life  and 
property  in  any  given  occupancy  as  specified  in  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution,  should  undoubtedly  be  controlled  by  the  building  code. 
Up  to  the  present  time  attempts  to  do  this  in  buildine  codes  have 
been  sporadic  and  confined  mainly  to  the  protection  of  life  in  such 
buildings  where  large  numbers  of  persons  may  be  found  at  any  one 
time — ^such  as  theaters,  where  the  construction  and  protection  of  the 
stage  portion  is  usually  very  minutely  specified  in  building  codes ;  in 
moving-picture  theaters,  where  the  construction  of  the  booth  is  speci- 
fied ;  and  in  buildings  where  gasoline  or  other  light  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  handled. 

The  segregation  of  physical  hazards  of  occupation  has,  however, 
been  very  minutely  classified  by  regulations  of  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, who,  combining  to  establish  and  maintain  rates  of  insurance, 
also  establish  standards  for  construction  and  protection  of  buildings, 
paying  particular  attention  to  all  physical  hazards  of  occupation  which 
can  be  segregated. 

For  instance,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  quite  common 
to  locate  the  picker  of  cotton  mills  in  the  main  building ;  the  result 
being  that  small  picker  fires,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  would 
involve  the  entire  plant.  Due  to  the  control  of  the  situation  by  fire 
underwriters  the  location  of  the  picker  has  been  segregated  to  a  sepa- 
rate and  frequently  fire-resistant  room  or  building,  limited  in  size,  re- 
stricting the  amount  of  combustible  material  so  that  a  fire  involving 
the  picker  would  be  confined  to  the  room  or  building  containing  the 
same. 

The  same  can  be  said  regarding  the  hazard  of  dryers,  which 
hazard,  through  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  underwriters,  has 
also  been  segregated  to  separate  rooms  or  buildings,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing from  the  main  plant  the  hazard  incident  to  this  occupation.  It 
has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  fire  underwriters  to  study  the  phys- 
ical hazard  of  the  various  occupations  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the 
same  from  the  main  buildings,  so  that  a  possible  fire  can  be  localized 
and  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  area.  Regulations  for  the  storage 
and  use  of  combustible  and  explosive  material  incident  to  and  neces- 
sary with  certain  occupancies  has  also  been  controlled  in  a  like  manner 
by  fire  underwriters,  who,  through  the  application  of  schedules  pre- 
pared for  measuring  the  fire  hazard  of  the  particular  occupancy,  have 
been  able  to  eliminate  the  physical  hazard  by  charging  in  the  rate 
applicable  to  the  entire  building  a  fixed  sum,  which  is  subject  to 
elimination  when  the  segregation  of  the  physical  hazard  for  which 
the  charge  is  made  has  been  completed. 

It  is  clear  that  an  intimate  relation  must  of  necessity  exist  be- 
tween the  building  code  and  the  rating  schedules  of  the  fire  under- 
writers, the  former  being  a  legal  requirement,  the  latter  an  economic 
requirement.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  a  proposed  building  the  occupancy  be  taken  into  consideration, 
with  a  view  of  first  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  building 
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code ;  and,  second,  with  a  view  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  fire  underwriters.  Underwriters'  bureaus  in  the  large  cities  have 
made  a  practice  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  architects  and  builders 
to  the  extent  of  having  submitted  to  the  bureau  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  proposed  buildings,  so  that  the  same  can  be  carefully  exam- 
ined with  a  view  of  making  suggestions,  always,  however,  within  the 
requirements  of  the  building  code,  tending  toward  the  lowest  possible 
rate  of  insurance  covering  the  occupied  building  for  the  specific  occu- 
pancy for  which  the  building  was  intended. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  building  codes  provide  for  a  certain 
carrying  capacity  of  floors  varying  with  the  intended  occupancy  of 
the  building.  There  is  no  provision,  excepting  that  which  may  arise 
when  extreme  changes  in  occupancies  are  made,  which  would  require 
the  owner  of  the  building  to  increase  the  legal  carrying  capacity  of 
the  floors  applying  to  the  building  when  constructed  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  building  for  the  changed  occupancy. 

As  a  practical  instance,  let  me  cite  the  Bodine  street  fire,  which 
occurred  in  this  city  a  year  or  so  ago,  where  some  fourteen  firemen 
lost  their  lives  through  the  collapse  of  the  floors  of  the  building  during 
the  fire.  The  building,  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  then 
building  code,  was  probably  strong  enough  to  carry  the  floor  load  of 
the  then  occupancy — namely,  the  storage  of  scrap  leather  in  bags. 
When  the  fire  occurred  the  large  amount  of  water  thrown  into  the 
building,  and  absorbed  by  the  scrap  leather  in  bags,  so  enormously 
increased  the  floor  load  that  the  collapse  of  the  building  and  loss  of 
life  was  unavoidable. 

Similar  conditions  have  occurred  in  this  city  in  warehouses  con- 
taining bagged  rags  or  paper,  cotton  and  wool  in  bales;  and,  in  one 
instance,  loose  cotton  laid  down  in  a  picker  house,  where  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  floor  would  in  normal  use  have  been  ample,  caused  the 
giving  way  of  the  floor  when  the  loose  cotton  was  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water  thrown  on  the  same  during  a  fire. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  a  pro- 
vision in  the  building  code  regulating  the  prevention  of  fires  in  build- 
ings in  a  general  way.  The  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  tending  toward  safety  from  fire  are — first, 
restriction  of  floor  area  in  relation  to  the  occupancy  and  construction 
of  the  building;  second,  the  restriction  of  height  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  the  building;  third,  the  protection  of  vertical  floor 
openings;  and,  fourth,  the  protection  of  outside  openings  where  ex- 
posure from  adjacent  properties  exist  or  may  occur  in  the  future. 

The  protection  of  the  completed  building  for  the  intended  occu- 
pancy must  also  be  given  careful  consideration.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
building  codes  in  the  near  future  will  provide  that  all  buildings  con- 
structed for  certain  classified  occupancies  in  built-up  portions  of  the 
city  must  by  law  be  protected  by  automatic  sprinklers.  At  a  meeting 
of  a  special  committee  in  this  city,  called  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing recommendations  to  the  building  code  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  codifying  and  recommending  changes  in  the  building 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  built-up  portion  of  the  city  all  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  the  future  for  occupancy  as  warehouses  or  factories  should  have 
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the  first  floor  (provided  there  be  a  basement)  constructed  of  some  type 
of  fire-resistant  construction,  with  stairways  and  elevators  leading  to 
the  basement  enclosed  in  fire-resistant  partitions  and  protected  by  fire 
doors ;  and  also  that  the  basement  of  building  so  constructed  be  pro- 
tected by  automatic  sprinklers.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  provision  of 
this  kind  embodied  in  building  codes  of  our  larger  cities  would  have 
the  greatest  effect  on  reduction  of  fire  losses,  it  being  a  generally 
accepted  fact  that  fires  in  basements  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
that,  due  to  the  inability  of  the  firemen  to  readily  reach  the  seat  of  the 
fire  by  reason  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  basement  and  accumulation 
of  smoke,  heavy  losses  occur. 

In  addition  to  the  regulation  for  construction  and  protection  of 
buildings  incident  to  particular  occupancy,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  occupancy  of  buildings  be  legally  determined  and  license  for  the 
occupancy  issued  subject  to  annual  renewal.  Such  control  of  the  occu- 
pancies and  incident  fire  hazard  of  the  occupancy  by  annual  inspection 
and  licensing  of  buildings  for  contemplated  occupancy  cannot  but  have 
a  very  beneficial  result  and  contribute  largely  to  the  reduction  of  the 
fire  waste. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  construction  and  protection  of  the  build- 
ing for  contemplated  occupancy  is  the  maintenance  of  the  building, 
meaning  by  that  the  housekeeping  and  care  exercised  in  the  removal 
of  waste  products  and  the  prevention  of  accumulation  of  rubbish.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  constantly  by  the  fixe  underwriters  to  bring 
about  the  best  results  in  this  direction  through  the  same  method  as 
indicated  when  referring  to  the  construction  of  the  building,  i.  e.,  the 
charging  for  bad  conditions  in  the  rate,  the  charge  remaining  until  the 
objectionable  features  have  been  eliminated. 

The  local  control  of  this  situation  has  been  established  in  some 
of  our  larger  cities,  notably  in  New  York  City,  where  a  fire  prevention 
commission  is  operating  under  an  act  of  legislature,  and  in  this  city 
where  a  fire  prevention  commission  has  been  appointed  by  his  Honor, 
the  Mayor.  The  inspection  of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
faults  of  maintenance  and  housekeeping,  either  by  inspectors  under 
the  control  of  a  fire  prevention  commission,  or  by  inspectors  taken 
from  the  active  roll  of  the  fire  department,  with  authority  to  enforce 
their  recommendations,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  marked  result  in  the 
reduction  of  the  per  capita  fire  loss  of  the  communities  where  this 
method  exists. 

Charges  in  the  rate  made  by  the  fire  underwriters'  bureaus  may 
or  may  not  result  in  the  correction  of  the  defective  condition.  Notices 
to  correct  defective  conditions  given  by  inspectors  who  have  legal 
authority  to  enforce  them  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  eflfort  of 
the  underwriters  to  correct  defects  by  means  of  charges  in  the  rate. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  reiterate  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  paper — ^that  it  is  imperative  that  the  broad  occupancy  hazard 
of  a  proposed  building  inherent  in  a  given  p^irsuit  should  be  definitely 
controlled  by  law  in  every  populous  comnuiinity,  and  also  that  the  physical 
occupancy  hazard  relative  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  any 
ffwen  building  inherent  in  any  .given  pursuit  should  be  controlled  as  to 
construction  by  the  building  code, 
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Mr.  Evans:  It  has  been  rather  apparent  that  the  two  topics  (in 
which  the  first  thought  was  to  divide  this  matter  of  occupancy)  are  so 
interwoven  as  to  make  the  division  unnecessary.  This  is  a  big,  important 
subject — especially  the  governmental  theory  that  the  time  has  come  to 
license  buildings.  I  am  convinced  from  the  result  of  our  inspections  in 
this  city,  and  from  the  study  of  similar  results  elsewhere,  and  from  the 
views  of  men  who  have  specialized  in  this  work,  such  as  the  Mutual 
Insurance  inspection  bureaus,  that  you  can  no  more  hope  to  have  buildings 
reasonably  occupied  with  respect  to  life  and  property  fire  danger  unless 
you  continuously  control  that  matter  than  you  can  expect  to  have  the 
peace  kept  in  this  city  by  walking  down  to  a  street  corner  once  in  the 
morning,  like  a  muezzin  on  a  minaret  in  Arabia,  and  telling  everybody 
they  must  be  good.  It  takes  4000  policemen  to  keep  the  peace  in  this 
city,  and  it  requires  a  reasonable  force  of  firemen  or  the  equivalent  to 
keep  down  the  fire  hazard.  It  does  not  require  so  much  expense  as  at 
first  glance  might  appear.  The  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion has  surveyed  during  its  many  years'  operation  in  this  city  only 
25,000  buildings  out  of  375,000  in  the  city  limits.  In  other  words,  their 
judgment  has  been  that  control  of  the  core  of  the  danger  covered  all 
that  called  for  the  expenditure  of  money  to  adequately  safeguard  their 
insurance  interests.  Our  city  inspection  and  reinspection  service  now 
averages  five  buildings  a  day.  We  have  taken  men  from  the  fire  houses 
just  as  we  found  them,  and  if  they  did  not  know  the  routine  we  taught 
them  its  essential  elements.  We  have  obtained  substantially  good  results, 
because  any  intelligent  man  who  has  an  honest  purpose  to  be  useful, 
intelligent  and  industrious  can  control  the  essential  risk  of  over  80  per 
cent,  of  this  housekeeping  danger  and  of  the  minor  equipment  and  occu- 
pancy hazards,  and  he  can  learn  that  much  in  a  month.  You  don't  need 
experts  for  all  that  range  of  work. 

When  you  get  to  the  larger  problems  of  reconstruction  of  some 
great  building  or  protection  of  some  group  of  buildings,  then  you  must 
consult  the  finished  engineer,  but  for  the  larger  part  of  this  work  any 
man  of  good  horse  sense,  who  means  business,  can  do  it  if  you  spend 
about  a  month  diligently  on  his  instruction.  Naturally,  men  who  have  been 
fighting  fires  can  learn  this  work  more  speedily.  That  is  why  I  advocate 
that  these  men  be  used ;  and  by  giving  them  the  time  you  will  so  reduce 
the  number  of  fires  that  they  will  have  more  time.  If  you  inspect  build- 
ings at  the  rate  of  five  a  day  the  cost  is  less  than  a  dollar  a  building. 
There  is  no  building  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  cannot  afford  a 
dollar  a  year  to  be  inspected  against  fire  hazard.  It  is  absurd  to  deny  the 
community  that  much  protection,  particularly  as  one  element  in  this 
matter  of  inspection  is  coming  to  the  fore  to-day,  viz :  the  consolidation  of 
inspection  agencies  in  cities  and  States.    Why  should  we  have  men  goings 
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all  over  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  see  that  spigots  are  not  running  water, 
and  then  walk  out  of  the  building,  when  ten  minutes  more  each  will  tell 
whether  it  is  dirty  and  a  fire-trap  or  whether  a  noxious  cesspool  is 
in  sight  ?  The  elementary  sanitation  inspection,  housekeeping  inspection, 
water  waste  inspection  and  fire  prevention  inspection — can  all  be  done  by 
any  good  man  who  is  clean  and  has  a  little  backbone  and  horse  sense  and 
is  taught  the  rudiments  of  his  duty.  If  these  inspection  services  were 
consolidated  rationally  in  cities  in  a  central  inspection  agency  we  would 
begin  to  control  all  of  these  dangers  and  at  a  minimum  of  time  and 
cost  The  Pennsylvania  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Mr.  John  Price  Jack- 
son, has  just  delegated  to  the  inspectors  of  the  fire  marshal  the  powers 
of  his  office,  and  invited  the  fire  marshal  to  delegate  to  his  labor  inspec- 
tors the  powers  of  the  fire  marshal's  office;  so  that  if  these  two  depart- 
ments, with  limited  funds  for  personally  traveling  through  this  State, 
happen  to  have  one  man  in  this  city  to-day  going  through  buildings 
from  one  department,  he  can  now  perform  dual  functions;  and  if  the 
other  department  has  a  man  in  another  part  of  the  State,  he  can  perform 
the  dual  functions  there.  By  this  means  you  can  double  the  efficiency 
of  money  and  men.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  every  city 
and  State  in  this  country  laying  out  in  some  intelligent  form  the  total 
scheme  of  inspections  which  they  are  exercising  now,  and  looking  squarely 
at  the  facts  themselves  as  to  how  these  gap  or  overlap  to  see  how  they  can 
be  made  more  efficient  by  rational  consolidation. 

In  a  big  building  the  inspections  are  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  big  and  organized.  An  inspector  wouldn't  go  alone  through 
the  Wanamaker  building  into  every  corner,  but  would  go  with  the  chief 
engineer,  who  could  expedite  the  inspection ;  whereas,  in  a  small  building 
with  mixed  tenancy  or  inexperienced  owners  and  occupants,  the  smaller 
size  of  the  building  would  lend  speed.  No  building  would  cost  more  than 
$5,  everything  included,  to  reasonably  inspect  it  for  80  per  cent,  of  fire 
hazard,  particularly  housekeeping. 

It  is  wise  to  get  the  specific  authority  to  make  inspections  from  the 
State  or  city.  Given  this  authority,  I  believe  that  the  city  or  State  is 
empowered  to  charge  the  cost  of  such  inspections  as  the  proper  exercise 
of  police  power;  but  it  wouldn't  be  empowered  to  make  that  charge  high 
enough  to  produce  a  profit,  which  would  be,  in  effect,  taxation.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  law,  in  court  decisions,  would  sustain  that  degree  of 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  inspect  buildings 
at  least  once  a  year,  which  catches  a  large  part  of  the  accumulation  of 
careless  living;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  see  that  when  the  building  is 
finished  and  ready  for  occupancy,  or  somebody  goes  into  a  vacant  build- 
ing, that  it  is  not  occupied  by  persons  or  property  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  reasonable  for  that  structure,  under  those  circumstances  and  at  that 
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time;  and  to  care  for  this  danger  fully  there  should  be  a  provision  that 
a  substantial  change  in  occupancy,  whether  of  persons  or  of  property, 
would  not  be  permissible  under  the  law  without  reexamination  at  this 
nominal  cost  and  the  issuance  of  a  new  license. 

We  had  an  old  church  burned  down  here  within  a  year  or  so 
which  had  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  was  occupied 
as  a  warehouse  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  It  was  not  built  originally  for 
any  such  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  property  loss  two  men  were  killed. 
The  bulk  of  our  cities  in  this  country  are  made  up  of  buildings  used  for 
occupancies  not  in  the  original  plan  or  purpose  of  the  building.  We  are 
all  living  at  higher  pressure,  and  the  buildings  are  living  at  higher 
pressure;  they  are  more  filled  with  merchandise  and  have  more  people 
crowded  into  them,  and  hence  more  control  should  be  established  over 
their  fire  danger.  The  occupancy  license  (recalled  at  least  once  a  year 
and  upon  every  substantial  change  in  tenancy)  would  care  for  that.  As 
the  originator  of  this  proposal  I  wish  to  make  a  record  of  these  remarks 
under  these  topics. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  Regarding  the  statement  as  to  the  law  in  the  matter, 
it  is  well  settled  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  States  that  the  State 
has  the  right  to  inspect  and  regulate  business  as  long  as  there  is  no  profit 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crawford,  as  a  lawyer,  to 
confirm  the  impression  I  have  for  this  State. 

Mr.  Crawford:  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  reasonable 
regulation  for  control  of  fire  is  within  police  power,  in  which  the  State 
may  compel  people  to  do  what  it  directs  without  giving  them  the  slightest 
recompense  directly.  As  far  as  the  matter  of  paying  for  it  goes,  that  is 
purely  a  matter  of  expediency.  Do  you  prefer  to  have  the  people 
whose  houses  are  inspected  pay  for  it  by  means  of  licenses,  seeing  to  it 
that  no  profit  is  made?  Or  do  you  prefer  to  have  them  pay  for  it  in 
their  tax-rate?  In  the  first  instance,  there  might  be  several  different 
licenses  for  different  things;  or  they  can  pay  for  the  service  primarily 
from  the  proceeds  of  taxation  through  any  selected  method.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  any  question  but  that  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Gasser  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have  those  extra  two 
hundred  words. 

Mr.  Evans  :    You  may  have  a  good  many  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Gasser:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  will  have  to  use  them  to 
differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Evans:    Quite  right. 

Mr.  Gasser:  This  matter  of  inspection  by  the  municipality  would 
be  a  very  serious  mistake.  There  are  enough  charges  now  imposed. 
Owners  of  property  and  firms  in  business  are  charged  for  inspection  of 
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electric  wiring,  taxes  and  water  rent,  and  goodness  knows  where  they 
will  stop.  We  charge  $2  a  year  for  a  private  garage  license — a  most 
unpopttlar  thing.  I  might  as  well  take  it  off  the  books,  because  it  did 
not  pay.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  expenses  for  making  these  inspec- 
tions comes  back  to  the  people  in  other  ways.  The  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  last  year  enacted  a  law  which  provided  for  a  uniform  schedule 
rate  of  insurance,  and  Mr.  Atlee  Brown,  known  all  over  the  State,  made 
a  fixed  rate  for  certain  classes.  As  the  result  of  his  experience  through- 
out the  State  he  fixed  certain  charges  and  in  Newark — with  400,000 
people  and  about  90,000  buildings — the  rate  on  the  smaller  risks  was 
reduced  25  per  cent.,  taking  effect  in  the  early  part  of  this  month.  That 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  during  past  years 
to  clean  up  the  city  as  far  as  fire  was  concerned.  It  put  Newark  in  a 
class  by  itself,  because  he  found  restrictions  there  more  strictly  enforced ; 
and  in  that  way  I  am  telling  the  people  of  the  city  they  are  getting  paid 
for  everything  done  in  the  way  of  fire  prevention. 

I  find  in  the  city  of  Newark  that  the  absolutely  sure  way  of  con- 
trolling any  hazard  is  to  issue  a  license  and  have  the  recipient  know  that 
it  may  be  cancelled  unless  he  fulfils  its  requirements.  We  keep  adding 
and  adding  and  adding  to  our  ordinances  until  we  don't  know  where  we 
are.  If  you  will  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  legislature  your  desire  to  give 
certain  boards  power  and  discretion  to  make  regulations  which  cannot 
be  changed  except  after  hearing,  instead  of  urging  new  and  more  radical 
laws,  you  will  get  along  much  farther  than  by  putting  into  ordinances  and 
laws  every  detail  regarding  fire  prevention. 

Also,  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  scarcity  of  folks  from  the  smaller 
towns  here.  They  also  are  groping  and  fishing  around  for  a  solution  of 
a  problem  which  we  of  the  larger  cities  have  not  been  able  to  solve.  A 
great  many  towns  are  growing  up  and  creating  streets  and  buildings,  as 
is  the  fact  even  here  in  Philadelphia,  which  will  take  many  years  to 
eradicate.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  State  laws  are 
objected  to  by  these  municipalities  because  the  question  of  home  rule 
is  of  intense  interest  to  the  small  municipality. 

State  laws  should  provide  uniform  regulation  for  all  these  questions 
of  fire  prevention,  to  be  enforced  by  the  State  in  all  towns  of  five  hundred 
or  less,  and  after  that  population  has  been  passed  preferably  by  the 
municipality  itself.  Cities  of  over  100,000  population  should  certainly 
govern  themselves,  but  not,  of  course,  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the 
minimum  of  State  regulation. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Blunt  (Augusta,  Maine)  :  Our  fire  problem  "Down 
East"  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  people  who  live  in  con- 
gested centers  have  to  face.  We  have  found  that  State  authorized  chiefs 
of  the  fire  department  in  communities  having  organized  departments,  and 
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in  towns  not  having'  organized  departments  a  fire  warden  or  inspector 
elected  at  the  town  meeting  and  paid  by  the  town,  have  enforced  the 
State  regulations  given  by  the  fire  marshal  or  State  commissioner.  That 
plan  is  working  well  in  the  smaller  communities  forming  the  larger  part 
of  our  State. 

Our  plan  enables  the  instructor  to  make  horse  sense  requirements 
as  to  fire  hazard,  which  are  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  insurance  com- 
missioner or  fire  marshal,  whose  ruling  is  final.  That  is,  they  can  go  to 
the  supreme  court,  but  must  take  the  statement  of  the  insurance  com- 
missioner as  a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  Mason:  I  may  be  falling  into  the  category  of  undesirable 
citizens  stated  by  ^Mr.  Gasser,  yet  I  want  to  state  the  following  facts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  fire  prevention  inspections  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment: Since  Cincinnati  first  adopted  that  system  about  the  first  of  May 
of  last  year,  with  a  small  section  of  the  fire  department  which  in  the 
main  served  as  instructors  for  the  rest  of  the  detail  (so  that  not  until 
July  1st  was  the  full  quota  of  45  inspectors  on  duty  daily)  there  has 
not  been  one  fire  originating,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  that  city  in  a  cellar, 
basement  or  attic.  The  year  before,  Cincinnati  had  fire  losses  of  $1,600,- 
000;  and  had  about  1100  fires,  of  which  approximately  26  per  cent,  were 
in  cellars,  basements  and  attics  and  a  proportionately  greater  amount  of 
losses  was  due  to  fires  not  originating  in  cellars,  basements  and  attics. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Union  Trust  Company  building  fire 
occurred  last  year,  and  that  the  full  inspection  force  did  not  become 
effective  until  July  1st,  the  fire  losses  of  Cincinnati  last  year  were  60 
per  cent,  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  These  things  do  not  happen 
accidentally;  they  are  more  than  common  incidents — more  in  the  nature 
of  a  train  of  logical  circumstances.  That  record  has  been  continued  this 
year.  Our  inspections  were  interrupted  somewhat  this  summer  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  street-car  strike,  then  a  teamster's  strike,  then  a 
laundrymen's  strike,  and  then  four  other  strikes  (railroad  and  others), 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  for  seven  weeks  ; 
but  in  that  time  no  fire  originated  in  a  building  that  had  been  properly 
inspected. 

We  have  80  per  cent,  of  our  80,000  buildings  in  Cincinnati 
inspected  by  our  active  firemen,  and  the  extra  expense  has  been  merely 
the  cost  of  printing  the  blanks,  and  the  salaries  of  one  or  two  clerks 
keeping  records  of  those  reports.  It  is  all  done  by  inspectors — one 
from  each  of  the  46  companies — every  day.  They  enjoy  it  and  benefit 
by  it.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  reduction  of  fire  waste  and  elim- 
ination of  certain  classes  of  fires,  we  had  in  Cincinnati  101  more  fires 
than  in  ipji,  and  those  were  extinguished  by  the  work  of  more  than 
J 300  hours  less  by  the  fire  department, 
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I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  differences  in  systems  of  inspec- 
tion. Cleveland,  with  more  population  than  Cincinnati,  adopted  for 
many  years  the  system  of  inspection  by  fire  marshals.  Each  one  had 
a  district.  The  chief  told  me  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  results, 
and  cited  instances  and  compared  Cleveland's  record  with  that  of 
other  cities ;  and  I  admit  the  Cleveland  record  was  good.  Yet  Cleve- 
land has  now  eliminated  inspections  by  fire  marshals  and  is  having 
it  done  by  uniformed  members  of  the  fire-fighting  force. 

Mr.  Guerin  :    The  remarks  of  Captain  Gasser  have  brought  about 
almost  a  development  of  what  we  may  term  an  experience  meeting, 
and  I  hope  that,  like  other  "sinners  who  came  to  scoff,  he  will  remain 
to  pray."    In  the  first  place  I  will  speak  for  some  of  the  fire  preven- 
tion experts  of  the  East.    They  are  not  taking  credit  for  all  the  work, 
but  merely  as  partners,  and  in  the  words  of  an  ex-poHceman  fire 
marshal  when  leaving  office  they  can  say:    "I  done  the  best  what  I 
knowed  how."     As  to  results,  we  cannot  trust  the  Almighty  for  all 
results,  nor  accuse  him  for  all  the  disasters  that  happen.    "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,"  especially  -in  fire  prevention.    New  York 
City,   in   my   experience,   had   a   rising  rate   of   fires   uqtil    it   became 
almost  a  custom,  a  common  occurrence  each  year — right  up  to  1912. 
It  takes  fire  prevention  work  a  year  before  you  begin  to  see  results. 
New  York,  by  this  time,  sees  the  results.     The  same  thing  in  Cin- 
cinnati gave  us  a  decreased  number  of  fires  with  decreased  loss  and 
time  in  fighting  them.    When  I  left  home  the  other  day  we  were  just 
2000  fires  behind  this  time  last  year.     The  city  of  New  York  had  a 
normal    increase   in   fires   of   1000   a   year,    and   suddenly    it    stops. 
Although  there  is  an  increase  of  50,000  people  every  year  in  popula- 
tion, yet  with  the  added  population  the  normal  increase  in  fires  ceased. 
Our  fire  loss  so  far  is  $3,000,000  less  this  year  than  last  year. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Whyler  (Cleveland)  :  I  am  deputy  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment and  it  has  fallen  upon  me  since  the  first  of  January  to  take 
chargfe  of  the  fire  prevention  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we 
had  four  fire  wardens  to  inspect  buildings  in  the  inner  section.  We 
found  our  fires  and  losses  increasing  every  year,  so  we  set  on  foot 
the  system  of  inspection  by  detailing  firemen  from  each  company  in 
the  city — 35  steamer  companies  and  13  trucks.  Each  man  starts  out 
at  8.30  and  comes  in  at  4.  During  that  time  he  looks  to  the  outside 
hazard  and  exposure  as  much  as  inside.  He  inspects  every  building 
from  cellar  to  roof,  and  makes  report  of  the  conditions  found.  We 
frequently  found  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  on  the  roof.  That  is  an 
outside  hazard,  and  often  we  have  had  fires  caused  by  sparks  on  the 
roof.  We  found  rubbish  on  the  stairways — ^and  wherever  a  man 
throws  rubbish  in  a  dark  corner  that  is  where  another  fellow  throws 
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a  match.  We  have  made  249,000  inspections  (including  back  yards  and 
premises  about  buildings)  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year;  and 
of  17,000  violations  up  to  the  time  I  came  away  we  had  corrected  all  but 
72.  It  was  estimated  that  29,000  loads  of  rubbish  were  hauled  out  from 
the  premises  of  buildings  and  yards  in  the  city.  That  sort  of  clean-up  is 
bound  to  reduce  fire  loss  and  waste. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  cleaning  up  the  city, 
I  want  to  say  that  each  and  every  fireman  is  gaining  knowledge  of 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  knowledge  of  how  to  get  in  and 
out ;  and  the  firemen  are  a  great  deal  better  qualified  to  fight  fire  with 
less  danger  to  themselves  as.  well  as  more  likelihood  of  saving  the 
property.  You  all  know  that  if  a  man  has  a  fire  in  his  own  home  he 
can  go  in  on  hands  and  knees  and  extinguish  it  with  much  less  danger 
than  if  he  did  not  know  the  construction  of  the  building. 

We  also  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Qeveland  to  looking  up 
the  matter  of  the  incendiary.  During  the  first  9  months  of  this  year 
we  have  convicted  and  punished  17  people,  sending  some  to  prisons, 
others  to  the  reformatory.  That  activity  will  also  reduce  the  fires  in 
Cleveland. 

I  believe  there  was  a  resolution  passed  to  do  away  as  fast  as 
possible  with  the  outside  fire  escape.  I  believe  the  outside  fire  escape 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  fire  protective  apparatus  we  have.  I 
believe,  in  my  27  years  of  service,  I  could  enumerate  at  least  a  dozen 
people  that  firemen  have  saved  by  climbing  these  escapes  and  bringing 
people  down. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Weisser  (York,  Pa.) :  Our  inspection  is  now  controlled 
by  our  chief,  who  is  paid  and  has  assistants,  and  he  tells  me  he  runs 
against  cases  where  his  authority  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  a  lack  of 
sufficient  legislation.  One  particular  case  in  a  furniture  store  illus- 
trates this,  where  there  was  a  collection  of  excelsior,  paper,  etc.,  that 
the  chief  insisted  should  be  removed.  The  owner  or  tenant  became 
obstinate  and  refused.  They  tried  to  call  in  the  law  and  were  up 
against  it.    There  is  not  enough  legislative  authority  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Guerin:  We  met  the  same  thing  in  New  York  City.  We 
racked  our  brains  for  awhile  and  I  happened  to  think  of  an  old-time 
law  existing  in  every  State  in  the  Union — the  common  law  on  nuisances — 
which  prohibits  any  man  from  maintaining  on  premises  to  which  he 
invites  the  public  anything  hazardous  to  life.  We  used  this  law  and 
obtained  a  conviction. 

Mr.  Crawford:  I  understand  both  of  these  resolutions  under 
Topics  9  and  10  are  being  considered.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  each 
of  them — a  suggestion  that  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  In 
regard  to  "an  occupancy  license  based  upon  competent  legal  inspection 
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at  the  charge  of  the  property  licensed,"  I  believe  that  is  a  question  of 
expediency  purely.  If  you  require  a  license  to  be  issued  and  not  to  be 
charged  for  it  will  not  be  easier  to  get  it  enforced.  So  I  suggest  that  be 
omitted,  leaving  to  the  State  or  municipality  to  determine  the  method 
whereby  the  cost  of  inspection  should  be  paid  for.  I  would  put  in  place 
of  that  the  words  "by  the  fire-fighting  force,"  so  that  it  will  read :  "An 
occupancy  license  based  upon  competent  legal  inspection,  at  the  charge 
of  the  property  licensed,  by  the  fire-fighting  force." 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  resolution  the  words  are:  "The  control 
of   occupancy  conditions,  through  minimum  requirements   imposed  by 
law."    I  would  leave  out  "minimum"  because  I  don't  like  the  word  "mini- 
mum/*   I  told  some  members  of  the  convention  a  story :  When  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  being  considered  by  the  legislature  in  Pennsylvania  some- 
body asked  a  manufacturer  who  paid  low  wages :  "Do  you  believe  in  the 
minimum  wage?"    The  reply  was,  "Sure  I  do;  I  pay  it."    I  believe  that 
instead  of  the  word  "minimum"  there  should  be  the  word  "maximum." 
Topic  9  is  really  the  question  of  "zones,"  which  has  been  up  during 
the  entire  Convention.    It  is  in  the  city  planning.    The  question  of  zoning 
or  districting  our  cities  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  for  health,  etc.,  is  becom- 
ing more  prevalent  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  Germany  it  is 
bein§^  more  and  more  systematized.    There  is  one  suggestion  of  the  Ger- 
man zoning  system  which  is  applicable  here  that  is  not  made  for  fire- 
fighting  but  for  another  purpose.     It  is  that  the  manufacturers  shall  be 
confined  to  districts  toward  which  the  prevailing  wind  blows;  that  is, 
in  the  direction  in  which  smoke  is  carried  out  of  the  city,  not  toward 
the  city.     So,  if  you  put  your  dangerous  occupancies  in  that  region  you 
also  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  across  the  residential  sections.    That  could 
perfectly  well  be  incorporated  in  your  propaganda. 

With  regard  to  the  height  of  buildings  I  am  glad  to  note  the  accent 
here  on  the  limiting  of  the  height  of  buildings.  In  New  York  there  is  a 
committee  appointed  by  Mr.  McAnany  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
hei^t  of  buildings.  The  example  of  New  York  will  not  necessarily 
be  a  good  one  to  follow  in  other  cities.  That  city  has  diseases  to  be  cured 
not  always  true  of  other  cities;  nevertheless  the  regulation  of  the  height 
of  buildings  comes,  in  a  sense,  under  occupancy  standards,  because  we 
shall  zone  the  skyscraper  district  so  that  only  in  the  present  portions  of 
cities  affected  by  skyscrapers  shall  they  be  permitted  to  erect  other  sky- 
scrapers ;  and  if  you  limit  them  in  that  you  limit  the  zone  occupied  by 
the  one  form  of  very  dangerous  buildings,  which  is  dangerous  from  the 
point  of  view  of  fire  as  in  many  others. 

Mr.  Barton  :  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  inspection  is  made  by  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  of  each  fire  company,  having  a  blank  form  show- 
ing the  construction  of  the  building,  occupancy  hazards  and  protection. 
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The  captain  or  lieutenant  making  inspection  hands  the  slip  referring  to 
electric  wires,  gas  meters,  stairs,  air  shafts,  etc.,  to  the  occupant,  who 
signs  it  and  then  returns  it  to  the  chiefs  headquarters.  The  St.  Louis 
fire  prevention  bureau,  having  18  inspectors  and  1  reporter,  also  does  in- 
spection work.  They  always  inspect  electric  wiring ;  and  the  three  light- 
ing companies  in  St.  Louis  will  not  call  a  building  safeguarded  unless  the 
occupant  has  a  certificate  showing  that  the  wires  have  been  put  in  accord- 
ing to  the  National  code.  There  are  4  inspectors  without  pay.  One  of  the 
building  commissioners  put  a  man  on  inspection  of  fire  doors  and  extin- 
guishers and  3  men  on  the  inspection  of  sprinkler  systems,  and  by  con- 
stantly so  doing  keeps  down  the  fire  loss  in  congested  districts. 

Mr.  Holt:  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  conflicting  interests  are 
represented  here,  and  the  thing  this  Convention  must  do  is  to  find  the 
common  ground.  Now  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  zones  and  the 
German  system — some  German  cities  have  growti  rapidly,  and  as  we 
expect  every  city  in  the  United  States  to  grow,  the  zoning  system  may 
be  most  impractical  for  us.  I  may  say  as  a  representative  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce  that  you  must  consider  the  commercial  interest,  and  while 
we  may  all  agree  on  the  principle  and  purpose  we  should  consider  that 
the  method  must  be  worked  out  with  regard  to  the  interests  and  nature 
of  the  community  and  its  possible  development. 

I  presume  that  when  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  was  located 
here  the  present  site  was  still  out  of  the  city;  but  the  city  has  grown 
around  it.  If  you  try  to  regulate  too  closely  that  problem  in  a  growing 
country  like  the  United  States  or  Canada  you  will  meet  with  opposition. 
The  only  reason  we  ask  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  because  you  and  I  along- 
side of  the  man  with  a  high  rate  of  hazard  are  endangered.  The  great 
mass  of  people  are  interested  rather  than  one  man.  As  it  is  a  collective 
benefit  the  cost  ought  to  be  collectively  borne. 

Mr.  Doyle  :     I  have,  as  have  all  in  the  Convention,  been  very  much 
impressed  with  the  proceedings  the  entire  week,  but  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  has  been  spent  in 
dealing  with  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  greatly  populated  centers. 
We  have  problems  out  in  the  West  (as  has  been  touched  on  by  Mr.  Blunt, 
of  Maine)   with  reference  to  the  small  community,  smaller  cities  and 
villages;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  remember  in  this  Convention 
that  we  have  drifted  many  hundred  miles  from  the  center  of  population 
in  this  country  when  we  assemble  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Conditions  that  must  be  met  in  these  great  centers  of  population  are  such 
that  they  should  engage  the  best  thought  of  this  Convention:  and  yet, 
as  a  practical  problem,  we  find  that  the  same  application,  the  same  laws, 
the  same  scale  of  licenses  and  fees  very  often  will  not  apply  in  the  snnall 
city  and  smaller  village  where  they  have  volunteer  fire  departments,  many 
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without  a  single  salaried  man — some  chief  executive  of  the  municipality 
^ernng  the  city  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  perhaps  without  any  compen- 
sation, and  the  council  as  well.  Those  smaller  towns  and  cities  are  sus- 
ceptible to  property  laws  and  sometimes  to  laws  of  life  as  well,  and  how 
to  reach  that  community  should  be  given  some  thought,  it  seems  to  me, 
by  this  Convention. 

We  have  endeavored  to  apply  a  plan  in  Illinois  that  has  had  much  to 
do  with  arousing  public  sentiment  along  the  line  of  fire  prevention  work. 
After  all,  as  suggested  this  morning  by  some  speaker,  we  have  many  laws 
and  ordinances  that  are  now  almost  obsolete  on  our  statute  books,  and  the 
reason  they  are  absolutely  dead  letters  is  because  public  sentiment  does 
not  enforce  them.  I  know  of  a  small  community  in  our  State  that 
passed  an  ordinance  known  as  the  "curfew"  ordinance.  It  provided 
that  the  ringing  of  the  fire  bell  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  a  signal 
that  all  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  should  be  off  the  streets 
and  in  their  homes.  No  one  took  the  ordinance  seriously  with  respect  to 
the  penalty  imposed  if  they  violated  it,  and  yet  it  was  so  wholesome,  it 
was  such  a  splendid  regulation  that  that  "curfew"  bell  still  continues  to 
ring  in  that  community,  and  every  child  under  that  age  takes  it  as  a 
signal  and  warning  for  it  to  start  for  home.  Public  sentiment  is  behind 
it;  the  father  and  mother  are  behind  it;  and  so  it  is  as  strong  as  any 
ordinance  within  the  covers  of  a  book. 

In  Illinois,  when  we  adopted  the  State  fire  marshal  law  we  incorpo- 
rated into  the  statute  a  provision  looking  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
without  compensation.  And  as  a  result  of  that  about  150  men 
interested  in  the  work  of  fire  prevention  were  given  commissions  by  the 
State  fire  marshal,  and  once  each  month  these  men  inspected  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  our  State.  We  cooperated  with  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council  of  the  city  to  be  inspected.  We  saw  to  it  that  publication  was 
made,  that  the  mayor  issued  his  proclamation,  and  all  of  the  day  was 
tilled  by  dividing  these  men  into  squads  of  inspectors.  In  the  small 
community  that  couldn't  pay  for  inspection ;  and  in  the  business  district, 
the  schoolhouses  and  places  where  fire  was  most  likely  to  occur,  we  gave 
thorough  inspection.  At  night  the  mayor  of  the  city  presided  and  the 
citizenship  were  not  only  invited  but  urged  to  attend  a  meeting,  and 
that  meeting  was  addressed  by  someone  versed  in  the  matter  of  fire  pre- 
vention. The  result  of  it  was  that  in  that  community  not  only  every 
business  house  was  visited  through  the  day  and  report  of  the  inspections 
made  turned  over  to  the  fire  chief  the  following  day,  with  an  order  to 
remedy  the  conditions,  but  by  reason  of  that  inspection  and  visit  these  men 
attended  the  meeting  at  night.  I  have  had  many  men  say  after  those 
meetings  that  they  supposed  we  were  going  to  discuss  some  highly 
technical  question  of  insurance  in  which  they  were  not  interested;  but 
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they  came  as  citizens  because  we  .called  the  meeting  there  to  extend 
the  courtesies  of  the  city,  and  before  the  meeting  had  concluded  dis- 
covered that  they  themselves  were  interested  parties;  discovered  that 
they  were  the  ones  who  were  paying  these  enormous  bills;  that  this 
tremendous  fire  loss  puts  burdens  on  them ;  discovered  that  they,  by  the 
payment  of  their  premium,  were  bearing  the  penalty  of  this  great  national 
sin  of  fire  waste.  And  those  men  discovered  that  not  the  insurance 
companies  but  they  themselves  should  be  the  ones  interested  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fire  waste  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  As  a  result  of  this 
scheme  of  meetings  and  inspections  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  a 
public  sentiment  was  aroused  and  the  fire  limit  ordinances  and  building 
construction  ordinances  (we  hadn't  the  means  of  enforcement  that  can 
be  used  in  the  splendid  city  of  New  York  or  this  good  city  of  Phila- 
delphia) became  workable,  living  actualities  because  behind  them  was 
public  sentiment  in  that  community,  not  only  a  matter  of  civic  pride  but 
a  matter  of  economy  to  every  individual  property  owner  in  that  city. 

I  recall  one  experience  we  had  in  one  of  our  southern  Illinois  cities. 
The  mayor  of  that  city,  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  grocers  of  the  town.  When  these  men  made  their 
round  of  inspection  that  day  he  thought  he  had  put  his  house  in  order. 
He  had,  on  the  first  floor ;  but  when  our  men  went  into  the  basement  they 
found  among  the  broken  boxes  and  empty  barrels  that  had  contained 
crockery — ^amidst  the  straw  and  excelsior  they  discovered  a  box  which 
contained  400  pounds  of  dynamite — enough  to  have  blown  that  patriotic 
mayor  and  his  building  and  the  city  into  eternity.  Not  a  single  light 
was  in  that  basement.  The  farmer  who  happened  to  come  into  the 
store  and  ask  for  a  box,  on  a  busy  Saturday,  was  told  to  go  into  the 
basement;  and,  lighting  his  way,  with  the  sparks  from  his  match  liable 
to  fall  among  that  debris  of  straw  and  excelsior — you  know  what  might 
have  happened!  When  his  attention  was  called  to  that  basement  the 
force  of  that  dangerous  hazard  was  not  impressed  on  him;  but  that  night, 
in  the  meeting,  when  he  presided,  there  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  mass  meeting  an  ordinance,  long  a  dead  letter  on  its  books,  and  this 
case  was  cited  to  him.  He  became  from  that  minute  and  has  since  con- 
tinued one  of  the  most  patriotic  men  looking  to  the  suppression  of  this 
tremendous  fire  waste  in  that  community. 

I  believe,  after  all,  that  scheme  which  can  reach  the  public,  that 
which  can  arouse  public  sentiment,  that  which  can  bring  home  to  the 
door  of  every  man  and  show  that  it  affects  him  and  his  family,  is  the 
strongest  argument  in  the  small  community  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws.  And  we  have  found  that  public  sentiment  did  not  alone  stop  with 
the  small  community,  but  it  reached  through  that  small  community  to 
its  representative  in  the  legislature,  as  a  member  of  the  House  or  member 
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of  the  Senate ;  and,  as  a  result,  when  the  State  law  needs  strengthening 
we  have  not  only  the  friendship  but  the  active,  earnest  cooperation  of  all 
the  members  as  well.  I  believe  in  meetings  of  this  sort.  I  am  always 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  all  the  men  gathered  here,  all 
of  us,  will  go  home  helped  by  the  experiences  given  on  the  floor  of  this 
Convention.  It  seems  to  me  that  although  we  cannot  reach  the  entire 
public  through  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  the  State  fire  marshals  can  afford 
throughout  the  year  to  take  the  smaller  village  and  city  and  bring  about 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  that  not  only  will  bring  a 
better  understanding  of  this  great  problem  but  will  enlist  them  with 
lis  in  this,  the  greatest  work  of  conservation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Johnson  (Deputy  Fire  Marshal,  New  York  State)  :  Our 
iaw  was  enacted  two  years  ago.  We  have  State-wide  jurisdiction  out- 
side of  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  We  believe  Chief  Guerin 
can  take  care  of  New  York  City,  therefore  we  don't  go  into  its  area. 
Our  force  is  organized  for  fire  protection  and  prevention  with  the 
aid  of  the  fire  chiefs,  and  where  there  are  no  chiefs,  the  mayors  of 
towns  and  villages ;  and  in  addition  the  town  clerks  are  regularly  con- 
stituted State  assistant  fire  marshals.  We  find  that  though  we  get 
a  reasonable  amount  of  help  from  mayors  and  clerks,  we  get  the  best 
inspection  from  our  trained  corps  connected  with  the  office.  We 
have  19  inspectors  who  have  covered  nearly  the  entire  State.  We  hold 
meetings  for  the  instruction  of  fire  chiefs  and  send  literature  to  them 
with  instructions  for  inspections. 

By  a  recent  enactment  it  becomes  obligatory  upon  all  locally 
constituted  fire  marshals  to  perform  duties  as  such;  and  they  are 
liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  if  they  fail  to  perform  their 
duties.  We  have  been  given  supervision  over  the  inadequacy  of  the 
water  supply  in  the  different  towns  and  cities,  and  over  the  fire  equipment 
and  apparatus;  and  we  may  make  recommendations  for  their  better- 
ment. 

W^e  find  in  a  great  many  villages  that  the  water  pressure  is  much 
')eloiv  the  normal  and  the  fire  equipment  obsolete  in  many  cases. 
Another  provision  of  the  law  gives  us  power  to  enforce  our  recom- 
mendations. We  have  not  as  yet  taken  that  power  upon  ourselves 
but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  we  expect  to  have  to  do  so. 
Along"  the  lines  of  fire  prevention  and  licensing,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
fire  prevention  bureau  in  a  city  should  have  that  power  within  itself, 
inasmuch  as  their  inspectors  are  regularly  going  through  these  build- 
ings. The  data  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  bureau,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  an  additional  license  would  be  unnecessary.  As  our 
friend  from  Newark  has  stated,  property  owners  are  already  taxed 
almost  to  the  limit.    Our  fire  marshal's  department  has  had  good  suc- 
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cess,  but  it  was  a  question  as  to  whether  we  would  be  received  well, 
when  called  upon,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  get  an  owner  to  spend 
several  thousand  dollars  additional  on  his  building. 

We  find  the  Legislature  is  with  us  in  our  work,  and  the  people  are 
taking  kindly  to  fire  prevention  measures. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Heaton  (Canada)  :  I  think  that  a  voice  from  the  Frigid 
North  has  not  been  Heard,  and  at  the  risk  of  intrusion — 

Mr.  Evans:  No,  indeed;  you  are  a  representative  here.  We  want 
to  hear  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Heaton:  I  want  to  say  two  or  three  things  that  have  been 
on  my  mind  which  do  not  perhaps  fit  in  altogether  on  Topics  9  and  10 ; 
but  as  you  have  allowed  a  fair  latitude  in  the  discussion,  perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  wander  for  one  or  two  moments.  I  find  it  hard  to  follow 
a  distinguished  and  forcible  speaker  like  Mr.  Doyle.  I  represent  a  group 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  who,  in  an  association  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men,  practically  represent  the  entire  manufacturing  interests  of 
Canada.  I  am  here  because  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
is  represented  in  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  My  own 
department  is  known  as  the  insurance  department. 

Now,  having  made  that  quite  clear,  there  are  some  problems  that 
are  yours  and  ours.  There  are  some  in  which  we  are  not  interested.  1 
felt  yesterday,  when  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  whether  $26,000  or 
$350,000  should  be  asked  as  an  appropriation  from  Congress,  I  would 
vote  for  $1,350,000,  because  I  don't  have  to  pay  it.  But  in  connection 
with  Topics  9  and  10  we  do  have  a  community  of  interest,  and  what 
you  decide  here  must  of  necessity  be  a  sort  of  inspiration  to  us  in  our 
own  country.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  man  who  deliberately 
goes  contrary  to  or  avoids  municipal  ordinances? 

We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Guerin  of  an  old  law  on  the  statute  books 
resurrected  for  a  good  and  sufficient  purpose.  I  presume  we  all  find 
our  small  municipalities  hard  to  take  care  of.  We  all  have  statutes  on 
our  books  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  man  who  doesn't  observe  the  law  on  the 
storage  of  inflammables? 

I  have  no  brief  for  the  insurance  companies,  although  I  was  for 
thirty  years  in  the  insurance  business.  Suppose  such  a  thing  had  hap- 
pened as  an  explosion  which  would  have  wrecked  that  store  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Doyle  and  possibly  destroyed  that  town!  The  insurance  com- 
panies within  24  hours  would  have  had  representatives  on  the  ground 
with  draft  forms  and  check  books,  and  would  have  scrambled  over  one 
another  to  try  to  be  the  first  to  pay  that  loss  and  get  the  greatest  credit 
for  it.  Perhaps  I  am  right  that  in  this  country  there  is  a  growing 
departure  from  that  practice,  but,  unfortunately,  with  us  in  Canada  it 
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is  not  so.  The  insurance  companies  are  philanthropic.  They  make  every 
effort  after  a  fire  to  rush  in  and,  like  acceptable  angels,  leave  a 
deposit  in  the  form  of  a  check,  often  without  proper  investigation.  Of 
course,  competition  has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  We  desire  in  our 
country  that  the  insurance  company  should  have  the  name  for  liberality ; 
that  we  should  appease  our  agents  and  give  the  impression  we  want  to 
pay  losses  on  properties.  We  give  the  impression  that  insurance  com- 
panies are  too  prompt  in  the  settlement  of  their  losses. 

This  year  I  happened  to  be  over  in  Germany  and,  having  a  few  hours 

at  my  disposal,  thought  I  would  try  to  get  at  the  secret  of  a  statement 

made  to  me  in  this  country  with  which  we  are  all  fully  familiar — "Why 

is  the  record  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  loss  ratio 

so  much  less  than  on  this  continent?"    But  I  found  that  the  few  hours 

I  had  were  absolutely  inadequate  to  enable  me  to  form  anything  but  the 

most  superficial  conclusion,  and  I  arranged  with  a  gentleman  in  Berlin 

who,  I  may  say,  has  some  direct  relation  with  some  United  States  work 

over  there,  that  he  should  in  the  succeeding  three  or  four  months  prepare 

a     report    for    our    Canadian    Manufacturers'    Association    on    "Fire 

Prevention"    that    would    show    us     how    and    why    these    internal 

conditions  exist  in  Germany  so  we  could  take  the  benefit  of  it.    I  outlined 

to  him  a  syllabus  of  the  class  of  report  I  wanted  him  to  make.    Just 

before  coming  to  this  congress  I  received  the  first  two  chapters  and 

am  sorry  the  third  is  not  ready,  as  I  might  have  afforded  you  a  statement 

from    the  most  authoritative  source  that  would  have  gone  into  your 

Record.     I  hope  to  present  it  to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 

if  it  doesn't  reach  the  Record  of  this  congress. 

Mr.  Evans:  If  you  will  send  it  to  us  it  wiH  be  put  in.  (See 
Appendix  7,  page  449). 

Mr.  Heaton  :  I  shall,  if  I  receive  it  in  time.  I  want  to  tell  the 
things  I  asked  of  my  friend  in  Berlin:  "Have  you  any  regulation  in 
respect  to  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  municipal  ordinance  or  of  a 
misconception  or  misconstruction  under  the  building  code?"  He  said: 
•'I  will  make  that  part  of  my  report  to  you,  but  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
to  you  that  we  do  have.  After  a  fire  has  occurred  the  fire  department 
officials  promptly  take  charge  of  the  building  or  debris  and  personally 
proceed  to  make  an  investigation.  If  it  is  found  that  the  fire  is  due  to 
culpable  carelessness  or  willful  violation  of  municipal  ordinances  or  build- 
ing codes,  then  it  is  either  law  or  understanding  (which  I  will  tell  you 
in  the  report)  that  the  insurance  companies  must  not  pay  that  man  his 
loss  for  that  particular  house.'' 

That  set  me  thinking.  Is  it  not  perhaps  well  for  us  in  Canada  (I 
will  leave  you  out)  to  immediately  derive  some  profit,  and  protect  the 
insurance  companies  against  themselves,  not  necessarily  from  the  pay- 
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nient  of  their  own  funds  but  the  payment  of  the  trust  funds  in  their 
hands,  the  payment  of  a  loss  for  deliberate  violation  of  municipal  ordi- 
nances or  building  codes  ? 

We  are  all  talking  in  a  discursive  way ;  and  we  are  all  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  various  means  of  reaching  the  end  we  all  so  much  desire.  I  am 
free  to  confess  to  you  that  we  in  Canada  have  had  too  much  to  do  in 
the  last  few  years  with  the  problems  arising  from  development  and 
growth  to  think  of  the  enormity  of  our  fire  waste;  but  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  we  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  have  realized 
it  is  our  fundamental  duty  to  educate  the  people  of  Canada  on  this  point 
and  are  spending  some  money  to  accomplish  this  end.  We  are  all  interested 
in  how  it  may  be  accomplished.  If  we  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
lessening  of  this  tremendous  evil  of  fire  waste  we  are  doing  something 
for  our  time  and  generation.  And,  in  connection  with  Topics  9  and  10, 
if  you  can  incorporate  a  municipal  ordinance  that  would  also  protect 
the  insurance  companies  against  themselves  we  may  do  something  par- 
ticularly useful. 

Mr.  a.  Lindback  (Winnipeg,  Canada)  :  In  Manitoba,  when  a  fire 
takes  place  that  is  of  doubtful  origin,  I  haye,  as  fire  marshal,  held  that 
insurance  company's  payment  until  investigation  has  taken  place, 
and  in  one  or  two  places  have  been  able  to  get  evidence  enough  to  with- 
hold that  payment  entirely.  In  many  more  cases^,  however,  the  payment 
has  simply  been  held  up  until  more  details  of  that  fire  have  been  procured. 

Mr.  Evans  :  If  permitted  I  will  refer  briefly  to  several  points  that 
have  been  raised  here.  With  respect  to  the  attendance  at  this  Convention, 
it  is  not  our  fault  if  people  do  not  know  about  the  proposal  to  hold  it  and 
have  not  come,  for  3500  initial  invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  31st  of  last 
May;  and  we  picked  out  every  conceivable  list  we  could  find,  especially 
of  those  in  official  positions.  There  has  been  continued  correspondence 
about  all  this  work  during  the  summer.  About  three  weeks  ago  4000 
formal  engraved  invitations  were  mailed  with  full  details  of  this  Conven- 
tion. Of  course  it  is  a  serious  sacrifice  of  time  and  actual  money  to 
come  here  and  spend  a  week ;  but  if  the  towns  have  not  been  represented 
it  is  because  of  their  inability  to  do  so;  and  because  of  their  inability 
to  care  for  this  problem  at  home  we  need  the  State  to  take  hold. 

There  has  been  only  one  discordant  note  in  the  replies  to  these 
invitations — ^a  rather  curious  point.  Included  among  the  invited  con- 
ferees were  all  the  labor  organizations;  and  certainly  the  labor  element 
suffers  from  fire  hazard  as  much  as  anybody.  In  many  of  these  cases 
our  invitations  were  returned  with  the  comment  that  no  reply  would  be 
made  because  the  printing  did  not  bear  the  "union  label." 

In  answer  to  other  comments  on  these  topics,  after  something  like 
four  or  five  years'  study  of  this  work  in  different  countries  in  Europe, 
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I  am  convinced  that  so  far  as  keeping  to  the  excellent  but  drastic  police 
control  that  is  obvious,  particularly  in  the  German  empire,  we  have  no 
avenue  of  relief  in  this  country.  Our  people  do  not  want  to  be  governed 
in  that  way  and  they  will  not ;  and  without  such  police  control  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  effectively  make  zones  and  locate  manufacturers  where  they 
suitably  belong  for  even  excellent  reasons.  We  must  have  some  more 
elastic  method  because  in  this  country  we  will  not  stand  for  too  much 
police.  Some  reasonable  method  of  legal  regulation  does  not  make  for 
more  law  (perhaps  for  less  law)  but  for  better  law.  In  this  city  we  found 
a  hundred  different  laws  on  the  subject.  The  first  thing  that  any  indi- 
viduaJ,  or  group  of  individuals,  or  any  governmental  official  needs  to  do 
in  starting  to  better  the  fire  control  in  any  community  is  to  call  in  a  good 
lawyer  and  digest  the  laws  and  see  what  can  be  dispensed  with;  then 
proper  laws  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  case  should  be  drawn  and  enacted. 

With  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  there  ought  to  be 
volunteers  to  help  in  a  public-spirited  community  and  create  interest  in 
the  ivork.  The  proper  agencies  are  the  trade  associations  of  this  country ; 
but  most  of  them  have  been  asleep  in  this  matter,  and  are  too  ignorant 
to  know  it.  I  am  in  enough  of  them  to  know,  and  have  frankly  told 
these  what  I  tell  you  to-day.  Recently  Mr.  Taft  started  a  strong  move- 
ment to  weld  together  in  some  form  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wheeler,  an  able  banker  of 
Chicago,  has  drawn  over  400  of  these  into  a  group,  with  the  central 
ofHce  in  Washington.  He  finally  named  a  fire  waste  committee  and  asked 
me  to  act  as  its  chairman.  Mr.  Holt  is  one  of  that  committee  from 
Chicago.  These  organized  commercial  bodies  in  various  centers  can  help 
tremendously  to  create  public  opinion  for  enforced  law  to  control  fire 
waste. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  thought  that  because  the  temperature  is 
lower  in  winter  and  there  are  more  fires  in  the  chimneys — where  they 
belong — that  they  should  extend  to  the  property.  I  believe  we  should 
make  people  build  property  and  repair  and  clean  up  the  flues  so  as  not 
to  fire  property.  I  do  not  believe  the  influence  of  organized  inspection  is 
transient.  The  mutual  insurance  companies  have  not  found  their  inspec- 
tions ineffectual  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  the  entire  group  of 
property  so  insured  in  and  around  this  city  the  loss  ratio  used  to  run 
about  fifteen  cents  per  hundred  dollars ;  but  a  few  years  ago  they  put  a 
central  inspection  bureau  here  and  by  means  of  these  inspection  proc- 
esses the  losses  have  been  cut  down  to  about  five  cents  per  hundred 
dollars. 

W^ith  respect  to  this  matter  of  taxation :  Nobody  likes  to  be  taxed.  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  did.  But  to  make  a  man  spend  a  dollar  to  save 
ten  dollars  is  not  taxing  him,  it  is  forcing  him  to  be  economical ;  and  if 
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you  make  a  man  spend  a  dollar  in  a  dozen  different  places  and  save  him 
a  hundred  dollars  the  result  is  certainly  beneficent. 

Commercial  inspection  totals  up  a  bill  which  cannot  be  raised  by 
general  taxation.  Everything  new  is  usually  pared  off  from  the  final 
budget  and  the  great  sum  of  $400,000  (which  it  would  cost  here)  cannot  be 
raised  in  this  manner.  If  you  put  the  cost  where  it  belongs,  an  average 
of  $1  per  house,  you  would  immediately  get  from  this  new  source  the 
money  necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why  each  man  should  not  pay  his 
share.  I  believe  the  individual  ought  to  pay  for  the  occupancy  license 
if  it  is  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  practical  way 
to  raise  the  money.  If  this  city  is  burning  up  $3,000,000  a  year,  and 
experience  shows  this  waste  can  be  cut  to  less  than  $1,500,000,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  this  saving  effected  although  it  should  cost  $400,000  to  do 
it,  especially  as  the  inspections  would  be  so  useful  in  improving  housing 
and  sanitation  conditions  as  well. 

With  respect  to  State  legislation,  during  the  three  years  we  have 
tried  to  work  out  some  politically  practicable  scheme  here  which  the 
legislature  of  this  State  could  adopt  for  a  building  code,  we  have  found 
that  the  principle  of  home  rule  is  very  strong ;  and  the  only  limit  that 
seems  to  be  reasonably  imposed  on  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  home 
rule  in  State  laws  is  that  of  practical  workability.  A  State  law  on  fire 
prevention  or  sanitation  or  health  should  permit  home  rule  wherever 
there  is  any  local  agency  continuous  and  efficient  enough  to  administer 
the  law.  The  basic  law  should  simply  deal  with  a  safe  minimum  of 
what  should  be  used  by  everybody  anyhow,  but  should  permit  local  com- 
munities to  vote  on  and  adopt  increases  in  the  requirements  if  the  local 
feeling  and  sentiment  favor  that  course.  In  the  absence  of  local  capacity 
to  govern  these  abuses  automatically  the  central  State  official  concerned 
should  take  local  control. 

We  have  roamed  a  little  here  to-day;  but  as  this  is  the  last  topic 
that  really  embraces  the  physical  side  of  this  subject,  except  perhaps 
the  questions  that  will  come  up  under  "Management"  to-morrow,  I  will 
call  attention  to  what  the  fire  marshal  of  New  York  State  brought  up — 
the  control  of  water  supplies.  This  movement  of  fire  prevention  runs 
parallel  with  the  whole  movement  for  social  betterment,  morality  and 
sanitation — good  health  in  every  view  of  the  science.  They  all  travel 
the  same  road.  Recently  there  has  come  up  a  conflict  between  the  health 
authorities  and  the  control  of  fire  in  this  city,  and  it  is  spreading  al 
over  the  country.  It  is  this:  Philadelphia  now  has  an  increasing  rate 
of  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  fever  in  the  aggregate  comes  principally  fron 
an  adulterated  water  supply.  A  mill  equipped  with  any  system  for  dis- 
tributing water  for  fire  protection  needs  for  certain  action  a  double  watei 
supply.     Many  factories  along  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers  use 
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ik  for  one  source  of  supply,  and  also  have  a  reserve  connection  to  the 

which  introduces  raw  unfiltered  water  through  the  fire  pump  when 
ed.  These  connections  are  all  controlled  with  appropriate  check  and 
•ol  valves ;  but  as  these  valves,  to  be  absolutely  tight  and  prevent  the 
ige  of  minute  quantities  of  water,  need  almost  constant  cleaning, 
h  is  not  practically  possible,  it  is  charged  that  this  raw  water  filters 
the  system  of  water  mains  which  distributes  the  potable  supply  and 
:by  produces  in  this  community  an  increase  in  this  disease. 
These  conflicting  needs  create  the  imperative  demand  that  the  groups 
ureaus  governing  us  in  toto  in  our  various  communities  find  out 
e  they  can  come  together  and  where  they  must  differ,  and  discover 
ssible  some  efficient  means  of  compromise.  In  this  case  it  seems  to 
in  an  increase  of  special  controlling  valves  to  stop  the  leakage  of 
water  into  filtered  water  mains,  and  yet  permit  practical  duplication 
le  fire  protection  water  supply. 

Mr,  H.  M.  Wilson  (Bureau  of  Mines) :  One  of  your  remarks. 
Chairman,  concerning  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Canada, 
t  the  compulsory  police  regulation  in  German  cities  of  fires  and  their 
n,  as  compared  in  your  judgment  with  the  response  of  the  American 
ich  compulsory  regulation,  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the 
ed  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  had  an  almost  identical  experience 

regard  to  directing  attention  and  effort  of  the  mining  industry  to 
lazards,  not  only  with  regard  to  fires,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rds  in  mining,  but  also  to  sanitary  conditions,  etc.  We  find  in 
nany  and  England  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  extensive  police 
tation;  whereas,  though  we  have  State  inspectors  and  a  series  of 
lations  and  laws  in  this  country  covering  means  to  assure  safety,  the 
j3m  in  the  way  of  penalization  is  not  and  cannot  be  carried  out  in 

country  as  abroad  because  of  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
era!  bureau,  having  no  police  power,  has  f oun4-  it  practicable,  never- 
;ss,  to  make  considerable  progress  in  the  past  few  years,  as  shown  by 
istics  of  loss  in  mines.  This  loss  has  been  markedly  reduced  within 
last  five  years  through  educational  methods  brought  to  the  attention 
he  mining  industry,  both  the  operator  and  the  miner ;  and  as  a  result 
that  form  of  governmental  energy  there  has  been  and  is  a  large 
ortunity  for  the  reduction  of  all  kinds  of  unsafe  practices.  I  con- 
ntly  believe  as  a  result  of  this  experience  that  you  will  not  make 
material  progress  by  enacting  legislation  or  making  drastic  regula- 
.  to  enforce  such  requirements  that  you  can  and  will  make  if  you  can 
elop  some  system  of  education  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  that  end  can 
t  be  accomplished,  as  stated  in  the  paper  yesterday,  through  the 
miion  which  a  Federal  bureau  can  attract  and  its  cooperation  with 
nicipal  associations  and  boards  of  trade.    I  suggest  the  advisability  of 
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considering  that  your  most  likely  method  of  reducing  the  fire  hazard 
consists  in  education  rather  than  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws. 

Mr.  Crawford  :  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
about  German  States  and  European  cities  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  popular  theory  but  a  fallacious  one  that  America  does  not 
follow  European  cities.  I  was  interested  in  the  Telegraph,  of  London, 
which  quoted  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  said  he  studied  the  phenomena 
of  Germany  and  Europe  generally  because  it  was  what  would  occur  in 
America  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is  true  that  the  measures  introduced 
in  Germany  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been  tried  here.  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  will  do  what  they  have  done 
in  Germany.  You  might  as  well  take  the  good  things  and  cut  the  bad 
things  out.  There  are  too  many  Americans  going  over  there  not  to 
bring  that  about. 

There  is  another  popular  fallacy.  We  think  our  American  cities  are 
growing  rapidly.  The  chief  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  in  New  York 
City  compared  six  of  our  cities  with  six  European  cities  since  thirty 
years  ago;  and  while  he  showed  how  the  American  city  had  increased 
in  population  in  that  time,  the  German  cities  with  the  same  initial  popula- 
tion had  increased  202  per  cent. — half  again  as  rapidly  as  American 
cities — so  that  the  popular  theory  about  our  enormous  growth  of  cities, 
as  compared  with  European  cities  does  not  stand  the  test  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Evans:  There  is  one  thing  about  education  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  old  property,  and  that  is  about  the  cost.  The  fact  that 
property  has  been  allowed  to  stand  as  it  has  to  date  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  improved.  The  law  has  frequently  decided  that  if  a  prop- 
erty can  be  shown  to  be  a  danger  to  the  community  and  can  be  reasonably 
corrected  and  improved  at  a  cost  which  will  yield,  say  a  20  per  cent. 
investment,  through  llie  saving  effected  by  lower  insurance  rates,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  improvement  should  not  be  enforced,  the  community 
danger  reduced  and  the  lower  rate  for  protection  demanded  and  made 
effective.  I  would  suggest  that  as  we  have  now  discussed  these  resolu- 
tions together  we  incorporate  resolution  10  as  (c)  of  9,  and  put  (b)  of 
9  first,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  community  consideration.  (Reads 
revised  sections  A,  B,  and  C,  omitting  in  section  A  "a  minimum  require- 
ment, city  planning"  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Crawford.) 

Prof.  Woolson  :  I  would  like  to  have  information  as  to  whether  the 
application  of  the  last  few  words,  "by  the  fire-fighting  force,"  would 
be  in  conflict  at  all  with  the  organization  of  the  fire  marshal's  depart- 
ment doing  the  same  kind  of  work?  If  so,  I  would  suggest  adding  "or 
an  adequate  similar  agency."  Or,  does  the  sentence  "based  upon  com- 
petent legal  inspection"  cover  it? 
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Mr.  Evans:     No;  one  defines  the  course  and  the  other  the  agency 
which  that  course  is  to  be  carried  into  effect.     The  purport  of  the 
ussion  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  thousands  of  paid  firemen 
the  force  to  be  preferably  used  in  this  work,  and  we  should  refer  to 
1  as  the  first  available  means  to  be  employed,  if  possible. 
Mr.   Crawford  proposed   the   revised   resolution   by  motion,  which 
lessor  Woolson  and  Mr.  Guerin  seconded.    On  vote  this  motion  was 
limously  carried. 
Oil  motion  adjotimed. 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Topics  9  and  10 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that: 

(a)  The  individual  occupancy  hazard  (the  relative  fire  hazard 
to  life  and  property  in  any  given  building  inherent  in  any  given 
pursuit)  should  be  definitely  controlled  as  to  construction  by  the 
building  code ;  and  as  to  management  by  proper  police  (or  equivalent) 
continuous  regulation  to  assure  reasonable  safety  of  life  and  property 
therein ; 

(b)  The  general  occupancy  hazard  (the  relative  community 
hazard  inherent  in  any  given  pursuit)  should  be  definitely  controlled 
in  every  populous  community  by  law,  which  should  exclude  extra 
hazardous  pursuits,  and  properly  place  and  safeguard  by  appropriate 
legal  rules  permissible  hazardous  pursuits  in  their  appropriate  danger 
zone  (or  other  like  delimited  area) ;  and 

(c)  The  control  of  occupancy  conditions,  through  requirements 
imposed  by  law,  is  essential  for  the  abatement  of  fire  waste  of  life 
and  property ;  and  this  control  to  be  actual  and  effective  should  cover 
all  property  (at  least  in  cities)  and  continuously — at  least  once 
annually — and  upon  every  substantial  change  of  tenancy,  through  the 
agency  of  an  occupancy  license  based  upon  competent  legal  inspection 
by  the  fire-fighting  force  or  an  adequate  similar  agency." 
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enactment  and  the  enforcement  of  punitive  laws  for  the  destruction  of 
forest  property  through  carelessness  in  letting  fires  escape  or  willfulness 
in  setting  them. 

Common  measures  for  removing  causes  and  reducing  fire  hazard 
are :  The  use  by  railroads  of  oil  for  fuel,  of  spark-arresters,  or  of  electric- 
ity as  a  motive  power;  the  clearing  of  railroad  rights-of-way  through 
forest  land,  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  fire  lines  adjoining  the 
rights-of-way ;  the  patrol  of  rights-of-way  during  dry  periods,  particularly 
after  trains ;  the  posting  of  fire  warning  notices ;  storing  of  fire-fighting 
tools  at  vantage  points ;  notification  by  trainmen  or  by  interested  citizens 
to  forest  officers  of  fires ;  the  extinguishment  of  campfires  before  leaving 
them ;  the  suspension  of  the  open  hunting  season  during  dangerously  dry 
periods,  and  adequate  assistance  in  the  fighting  of  fires.  Wherever  slash 
or  debris  left  after  lumbering  will  endanger  the  forest  it  should  be  dis- 
posed of.  This  is  done  on  all  National  forests,  by  a  number  of  States, 
and  by  some  private  owners.  The  burning  of  brush  by  settlers  or 
farmers  in  forest  regions  should  be  done  only  during  a  closed  fire  season, 
and  on  permit  from  a  fire  warden. 

The  protective  system  must  have  adequate  funds,  depending  on  the 
fire  hazard  or  the  degree  to  which  the  forest  is  subject  to  danger,  the  fire 
liability  or  the  damage  which  may  result,  and  the  area  of  forest  lands  to 
be  protected.  The  funds  available  for  the  administration  of  the  National 
forests,  including  fire  protection,  are  about  two  cents  an  acre.  States 
should  be  able  to  provide  effective  protection  at  an  expenditure  of  not 
to  exceed  one  cent  an  acre,  if  the  larger  private  owners,  the  railroads, 
and  other  corporations  will  assist  in  the  protection  of  their  property.  No 
States  at  the  present  time  appropriate  funds  sufficient  for  such  an 
expenditure. 

The  cooperation  of  all  protective  agencies  should  be  encouraged  as 
far  as  possible.  The  Federal  Government  is  in  many  cases  operating  under 
an  agreement  with  States  and  private  owners  for  the  joint  protection  of 
their  holdings.  In  addition,  it  has  recognized  its  duty  to  aid  the  States 
in  protecting  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  States  have  made 
provision  for  expending  funds  jointly  with  other  protective  agencies. 
State  aid  encourages  private  effort ;  Federal  aid  encourages  both.  In  the 
light  of  experience,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  best  results  in  fire  protec- 
tion have  been  secured  where  the  various  protective  agencies — Federal, 
State,  and  private — have  contributed  jointly  and  work  together  in  confi- 
dence and  in  harmony.  

Mr.  Rane:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  Convention.  I 
will  say  frankly  that  when  Governor  Foss  asked  me  to  come  on  here  as 
a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  I  felt  in  my  heart  I  was  going  off  on  a 
sort  of  junket.  I  hadn't  met  any  of  your  men  and  I  felt  you  were  inter- 
ested more  in  house  fires  and  city  fires ;  that  you  had  a  powerful  organ- 
ization and  so  many  other  important  things  before  you  that  the  idea  of 
forest  fires  might  appear  insignificant.  I  thought  so  before  I  attended 
the  meeting ;  but  I  have  been  here  during  your  sessions  and  the  discussions 
have  been  of  interest  and  profit  to  me.     Your  organization  appeals  to 
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me,  as  you  can  broaden  out ;  and  your  idea  is  to  be  here  for  some  definite 
purpose — that  is  the  thing  impressed  upon  me. 

The  question  of  forest  fires  is  only  a  little  broader  and  wider  than 
the    proposition  you  are  already  working  out.     When  I  became  State 
Forester  of  Massachusetts  seven  years  ago  I  went  into  that  State  with 
the    idea  of  doing  something  for  forestry,  and  Massachusetts  is  not  a 
very  large  State.    First,  I  was  only  given  a  desk  in  the  sub-basement  of 
the    State  House,  and  a  stenographer.    The  thing  was  in  the  air  and 
Massachusetts  likes  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  things,  and  so  I  was  called 
into   the  State.    A  man  never  knows  until  responsibility  is  thrust  upon 
him — ^as  Mr.  Evans  must  know.    I  went  into  Massachusetts,  and  the  first 
things  to  do  was  to  take  up  the  most  important  phase  of  the  subject — 
forest  fires.    I  took  a  train  and  went  through  the  State.    I  sat  on  the 
observation  end  of  the  car  and  took  notes.    I  was  not  very  long  learning 
that  the  great  problem  to  solve,  before  you  could  do  anything  in  forestry, 
was  this  question  of  forest  fires.    I  found  them  running  rampant  over 
that  great  State.    We  could  do  nothing  until  we  had  some  broad  public 
policies.     I  talked  with  a  number  of  legislators,  etc.,  and  told  them  we 
had  to  have  some  laws.    They  said  there  were  so  many  now  we  only  need 
to  bring  them  to  life.    When  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Northern  Cape 
country  and  it  would  appear  in  the  papers  I  next  day  took  a  train  and 
went  to  look  at  it.    We  have  three  selectmen  as  fire  wardens  each  year. 
They  would  appoint  a  posse  of  fire  wardens.    There  was  no  compensation. 
Nobody  knew  who  they  were,  but  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  compliment. 
When  a  fire  broke  out  everybody  went  out  to  the  fire,  and  we  got  150 
summer  boarders.    We  were  filled  up  with  these  in  the  summer;  but  the 
fire  usually  would  go  out  of  itself.     Everybody  would  grab  a  mop  and 
broom  to  combat  the  fire,  but  it  was  generally  too  hot  to  get  near  it 
when  they  gathered.    The  fire  went  out  of  itself.     Even  our  fishermen 
would  have  to  be  paid  25  to  60  cents  an  hour.    It  was  a  "run-out-at-the- 
bung^hole"  policy.    I  started  out  by  getting  some  laws,  and  we  have  secured 
two  or  three  or  four  every  year.    To  get  system  out  of  chaos  it  was 
necessary  to  work  night  and  day.    I  found  we  had  chiefs  of  fire  depart- 
ments in  our  small  towns  equipped  with  brass  buttons,  etc.,  but  how  many 
helping  us?    In  one  case  we  had  a  magnificent  forest  on  fire.    We  sent 
into  the  city  to  bring  some  equipment,  to  bring  out  the  fire  department. 
The  chief  of  the  fire  department  told  my  messenger  to  go  somewhere, 
saying,  "We  are  not  going  out  into  any  woods  fire."    In  that  particular 
instance  there  were  more  values  being  burned  up  than  if  the  whole  town 
was  burnt  up  itself.    Here  was  a  man  not  big  enough  to  assist.    We  all 
recognize  that  the  insurance  companies  and  you  men  represent  here  a 
much  larger  standard  of  wealth  than  we  men  in  these  little  country  dis- 
tricts.   I  have  been  at  our  boards  of  trade  trying  to  get  something  done. 
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I  have  invited  them  to  come  to  our  firemen's  association  in  the  State;  and 
in  Nantucket,  for  instance,  there  were  many  chiefs — a  fine  lot  of  men.  I 
said :  "I  want  it  understood  I  have  a  prejudice  against  the  average  fire 
department  chief." 

We  have  changed  our  laws  now  so  that  in  every  town  we  have  a 
forest  warden  and  with  some  equipment.  When  I  first  had  forest  wardens 
it  was  hard  to  get  them  to  act.  At  first  they  were  without  pay;  it  was 
hard  to  get  someone  of  the  three  called  fathers  of  the  town  to  act  as 
forest  wardens.  It  was  also  difficult  to  arrest  anyone  in  the  town  when 
you  knew  he  started  the  fire.  We  have  changed  the  law  so  that  we  have 
one  forest  warden  in  every  town.  When  we  get  a  man  in  who  is  any  good 
we  hold  him  in,  and  when  they  want  to  put  a  new  man  in  as  forest 
warden,  if  the  holder  is  a  good  man,  we  require  that  they  give  reasons 
for  having  a  new  man. 

We  have  a  class  of  people  moving  out  every  day  to  the  cheap  tene- 
ments— the  foreign  element.  Now  if,  as  things  are  going,  we  get  some 
equipment  in  the  town,  this  equipment  for  forest  fires  is  very  good  for 
house  fires.  All  I  ask  for  is  a  strong  wagon  and  half  a  dozen  extinguish- 
ers, eight  or  ten,  and  some  rakes  and  shovels.  Then  I  have  placed  the 
responsibility  on  one  man,  who  is  responsible  to  the  State  forester  and 
to  the  town.  I  have  the  State  divided  into  four  divisions ;  for  instance, 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River  I  have  given  him  all  that  section.  Now 
we  have  started  out  by  the  State  giving  50  per  cent,  of  expenditures,  not 
to  exceed  $500 ;  and  the  small  towns  are  taking  advantage  of  that.  Some 
of  them  are  getting  trucks.  We  have  22  lookout  stations  in  Massachusetts 
on  our  high  hills,  where  we  have  telephone  connection  with  all  the  towns, 
and  in  that  way,  if  a  fire  breaks  out,  they  know  it  immediately. 

This  question  of  forest-fire  prevention  goes  right  in  with  the  city 
and  town.  In  Illinois  there  are  3,000,000  acres  of  land  with  nothing  but 
forests.  I  tramped  all  through  the  Black  Forest  of  Gennany  last  year, 
and  I  concluded  we  should  have  an  annual  income  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  from  these  lands  of  ours  to-day.  The  State  association 
should  broaden  out  so  as  to  take  our  forests  in.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
legislature  this  year  for  a  small  "slash"  law,  so  that  the  slash  will  not 
get  on  fire  around  railroads,  etc.  People  say,  "Oh,  well,  the  land  isn't 
any  good !"  But  it  is  one  of  the  fundamentals.  I  think  you  could  well 
afford  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  forestmen  to  meet  with  you  men.  The  railroad 
fire  question  is  part  of  it — ^as  to  the  burning  of  oil  in  engines,  etc.  I  will 
not  attempt  further  details,  but  merely  ask  you  to  keep  up  interest  in 
forest-fire  prevention.  _«: 
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FIRE  HAZARD   IN   RAILROAD  TRAVEL 

Mr.  Evans:  There  is  no  reason  why  any  sound  program  on  this 
conservation  question — that  is  what  it  is,  whether  of  natural  or  created 
resources — should  not  have  in  its  propaganda  the  caring  for  the  fire 
hazard  no  matter  where  or  how  it  finds  expression. 

The  next  broad  subject  of  fire  hazard  (and  it  is  not  as  broad  as  you 
mig^t  think)  is  that  of  Transportation  on  Railways.  I  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing letters  and  papers  here  on  this  subject.  I  wrote  the  Interstate 
CcMTimerce  Commission  and  they  answered  as  follows : 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Mr-  Powell  Evans  Washington,  September  30,  1913 

Chairman  Fire  PrevenHon  Commission 

Room  420,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I>e:as  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  27th,  inviting  this  Commission  to  send  a  letter  defining 
the  reasonable  requirements  that  we  think  might  be  imposed  upon  rail- 
ways to  control  fire  danger,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  your  Conven- 
tion on  the  afternoon  of  October  16th,  has  been  referred  to  me. 

This  Commission  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  certain  acts 
of  Congress  requiring  the  use  of  devices  or  appliances  calculated  to 
promote  safety  in  operation,  and  at  times  we  are  requested  by  the  Con- 
gress to  pursue  investigations  along  similar  lines. 

For  these  reasons,  it  does  not  seem  proper  for  us  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  requirements  that  should  be  imposed  upon  railways  to 
control  fire  danger.  IVe  hofi/e  made  no  investigation  of  the  subject  and 
are  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  speak  intelligently  thereon.  Unintelli- 
gent suggestions  or  discussions  are  apt  to  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  reasonable  protection  should  be 
made  against  danger  by  fire  and  tfiat  the  members  of  the  Commission 
are  in  accord  with  the  general  effort  in  that  direction.  We  do  not  feel 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  subject  to  justify  giving 
expression  of  any  concrete  views. 

Your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  Convention  is  appreciated,  but 
previously-made  engagements  demanding  the  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  make  that  impossible.     Yours  truly 

E.  E.  Clark 
-_ Chairman 

We  were  more  fortunate  in  getting  a  very  clear  expression 
of  opinion  from  undoubtedly  the  highest  authority  of  the  country 
on  this  subject,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  at  present  over  60  per  cent,  of  its  passenger  equipment  all  steel.  This 
approximates  the  amount  of  all  the  other  steel  equipment  in  the  country ; 
and  I  am  informed  they  have  built  no  wooden  cars  since  1906,  when 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  then  president  of  the  company,  adopted  this  principle 
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when  he  announced :  "No  wooden  cars  shall  be  built  to  go  out  of  New 
York  City."  The  following  letter  by  Mr.  Gibbs  gives  a  very  authoritative 
opinion  and  quite  a  new  one :       

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
general  office,  broad  street  station 

Mr.  Powell  Evans  Philadelphia,  October  16,  1913 

Chairman  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  invitation  that  I  give  you  "the 
controlling  principles  and  practice  that  should  be  applied  in  the  protection 
and  management  of  safe  cars,  with  respect  to  fire  hazard,  for  railway 
transportation  of  passengers,"  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  outline  on 
the  subject,  as  I  see  it: 

In  the  substitution  of  some  other  passenger  car  in  place  of  the  exist- 
ing wooden  car  the  conditions  to  be  met  are : 

First — ^That  it  shall  be  stronger  than  the  wooden  car. 

Second — That  it  shall  be  fireproof. 

Third— That  it  shall  be  habitable. 

Fourth — ^That  it  shall  be,  if  possible,  lighter. 

The  question  of  cost  was  necessarily  waived  during  the  development 
period. 

From  the  fire  hazard  standard  we  must  consider  all  types  of  cars, 
from  the  absolutely  fireproof  construction  to  that  in  which  the  principal 
hazards  of  the  existing  equipment  are  eliminated. 

My  opinion  would  be  that  a  car  which  in  its  construction  does  not 
incorporate  sufficient  inflammable  material  to  transmit  flame  from  one 
part  of  the  car  to  another  part  may  be  considered  as  meeting  all  of  the 
conditions  from  this  standpoint. 

The  sources  of  the  fire,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  probably 
would  be  (1)  coals  scattered  from  the  locomotive;  (2)  fires  originating 
in  the  lighting  apparatus;  (3)  extraneous  fires  in  surrounding  wreckage; 
and  last,  fires  originating  in  combustible  contents  of  some  of  the  cars  in 
the  train,  such  as  mail  and  baggage  cars,  etc. 

Taking  the  passenger-carrying  car,  for  example,  the  extreme  case 
would  be  one  in  which  the  exterior  body,  the  interior  lining,  the  window 
frames,  seats,  and  the  heat  insulation  would  all  be  of  metal  or  incom- 
bustible material. 

In  this  case  we  immediately  face  the  question  of  habitability.  As- 
suming that  a  comfortable  temperature  of  the  car  is  70  degrees,  it  may 
be  assumed  also  that  the  interior  surface  fairly  approximates  fliis  figure, 
which  is  28  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  If  the 
surface  against  which  the  body  rests  is  a  good  heat  conductor  and  trans- 
mitter, the  body  will  be  chilled,  and  it  speedily  developed  that  the  parts 
of  the  car  with  which  the  passenger  must  come  in  contact  would  be  very 
uncomfortable  if  of  steel  or  other  material  having  similar  heat-conducting 
properties.  Manifestly,  also,  the  seats,  cushions,  etc.,  cannot  well  be  of 
any  material  other  than  textiles.  The  principal  points  of  contact  are  the 
arms  of  the  seats,  the  sills  of  the  windows,  and  the  sash.  The  glass  in 
the  windows  may  be  enclosed  in  either  wooden  or  metal  frames.    There 
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are  no  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  use  of  either  of  these  materials,  but 
the  metal  sash  and  the  metal  sill  have  proved  so  objectionable  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  a  substitute.  Considering  all  the  materials  which 
present  themselves  for  use,  and  giving  due  weight  to  the  non  heat-trans- 
mitting characteristics  of  each,  to  the  ease  of  workmanship,  and  to  the 
strength  when  fashioned,  wood  is  preeminently  the  best  available  material. 

The  question  then  arises,  is  the  amount  of  wood  necessary  for  this 
purpose  a  menace  from  the  fire  standpoint  ? 

This  question  was  pretty  definitely  settled  in  some  rather  extensive 
tests  made  at  Altoona  about  five  years  aj;o,  in  which  one  of  our  new  steel 
passenger  cars  was  submitted  to  test. 

In  the  original  equipment  of  the  car  the  headlining,  window  sash, 
seats,  and  some  other  minor  parts,  were  of  inflamipable  material,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  paint  and  varnish  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  com- 
bustibles placed  in  the  car  consisted  of  finely  divided  wood  and  shavings, 
with  about  ten  gallons  of  benzine.  The  fire  resulting  was  very  much 
more  severe  and  rapid  than  any  which  would  be  liable  to  occur  in  case 
of  an  accident,  the  idea  being  to  learn  the  worst  that  could  happen.  In 
this  case  the  fire  traveled  through  the  length  of  the  car,  and  there  was 
some  question  whether  it  would  not  have  traveled  through  more  than 
one  car.  After  each  test  the  interior  of  the  car  was  reconstructed,  finally 
reaching  a  point  where  the  wood  was  confined  to  the  sash  and  the  seat 
frames,  the  cushions  being  of  the  usual  construction.  With  these  condi- 
tions, it  developed  that  the  effect  of  a  fierce  fire  applied  from  the  interior 
was  purely  local.  It  developed  that  one  sash  would  not  communicate 
fire  to  the  adjoining  one ;  that  the  same  held  true  of  the  seats ;  that  the 
paint  and  varnish  would  not  carry  flame  because  the  heat-absorbing  quali- 
ties of  the  metal  lining  reduced  the  temperature  below  the  ignition  point. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  such  a  condition  could  hardly  happen  in  actual  service. 
The  fires  which  destroy  cars  have,  as  a  rule,  very  small  beginnings — 
usually  from  coals  from  the  locomotive  coming  in  contact  with  splintered 
wood;  and  in  other  instances  these  conditions  have  been  aggragated  by 
ruptured  gas  tanks. 

It  is  probable  that  even  were  a  considerable  amount  of  wood  used 
in  the  interior  of  a  steel  car,  fire  would  be  of  extreme  rarity  because  of 
the  steel  outer  shell  preventing  contact  with  live  coals  scattered  on  the 
track. 

While  the  bedding  in  sleeping  cars  is,  of  course,  very  combustible,  and 
must  be  so,  the  chances  of  rapid  communication  of  fire  are  very  remote, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  electric  lighting  which  is  so  generally  used 
in  the  modern  steel  equipment.  In  daytime  wrecks,  when  the  berths  are 
closed,  the  fire  danger  in  sleeping  cars  should  be  practically  negligible; 
and  even  at  night,  the  danger  would  rather  be  from  extraneous  causes. 

In  the  cars  carrying  large  quantities  of  inflammables,  such  as  postal, 
baggage,  and  express  cars,  the  danger  is  from  the  contents  rather  than 
from  the  cars ;  but  even  this  involves  contact  with  extraneous  flame  from 
burning  wreckage,  etc.,  and  I  believe  would  be  confined  to  the  car  in 
which  the  fire  originated.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  substitution  of 
steel  freight  cars  for  wooden  ones  is  progressing  very  rapidly,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  time  will  come  when  such  extraneous  fires  will  also  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fire,  even  with  wooden  equipment,  is 
1  unusual  accompaniment  of  train  wrecks,  and  it  is  very  much  a  ques- 
3!i  whether  on  roads  having  light  and  infrequent  traffic  much  added 
ifety  would  result  from  the  substitution  of  the  steel  or  fireproof  car, 
hile  the  question  of  the  expense  of  the  substitution  would  undoubtedly 
ean  bankruptcy  to  many  of  the  smaller  roads  which  are  now  barely 
)le  to  exist. 

In  this  connection  it  may  he  said  that  the  question  of  the  insulation 
:  the  steel  car  against  heat  and  cold  presents  considerable  difficulty,  and 
at  experience  so  far  shows  that  the  demands  on  the  heating  system  are 
arly  double  those  from  the  wooden  equipment.  The  question  of  the 
\st  material  for  insulation  is  still  an  open  one,  with  wide  differences  of 
)inion  among  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

Summing  up,  I  would  state  that  the  substitution  of  steel  passenger 
[uipment  cars  for  wooden  ones  is  progressing  at  a  healthy  rate,  and 
lite  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  existing  carbuilding  concerns  to  furnish 
e  cars. 

The  only  effect  of  legislation  would  be  a  congestion  of  orders  and  a 
insequent  great  enhancement  of  cost  before  relief  could  be  reached  by 
e  building  of  new  shops  or  the  extension  of  existing  ones. 

The  present  shops  can  probably  construct  cars  up  to  the  capacity 
the  roads  to  pay  for  them ;  and  would  also  be  equal,  once  the  substitu- 
m  has  been  completed,  to  furnishing  all  the  cars  needed  for  replace- 
ent,s  and  additions,  and  a  great  extension  of  the  present  steel  car  build- 
g  facilities  would  hardly  be  usefully  employed  after  the  substitution 
.steel  passenger  cars  for  the  present  wooden  ones  has  been  completed. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  substitution  of  steel  pas- 
nger  cars  for  the  present  wooden  equipment  aggregates  the  enormous 
tal  of  $614,619,100. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  important 
ads  having  heavy  traffic,  which  roads  most  need  steel  cars,  will  first 
uip  themselves,  leaving  the  smaller  roads  to  make  the  change  as  they 
e  able  to  do  so.  The  construction  of  new  wooden  passenger  cars  may 
said  to  have  ceased,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  great  and  unnecessary 
irdship  to  force  the  disuse  of  all  wooden  equipment  before  the  end  of 
:  natural  period  of  usefulness — this,  speaking  from  the  single  stand- 
lint  of  fire  hazard. 

Where  wooden  equipment   is  used,  adequate  fire  extinguishing 
iparatus  would  probably  arrest  nearly  all  fires  at  their  inception. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  GiBBS 

Chief  Mechanical  Engineer 
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Mr.  Evans:    I  will  now  read  a  paper,  by  Col.  Dunn,  on  transporta- 
tion of  explosives,  etc.    A  telegram  informs  me  he  cannot  be  present. 


"SAFE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  EXPLOSIVES  AND  OTHER 

DANGEROUS  ARTICLES" 

By  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn,  Chief  Inspector  Bureau  for  Safe  Transportation 

of  Explosives,  New  York  City 

The  general  facts  and  conditions  that  make  the  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives and  other  darigerous  articles  a  problem  of  national  interest  are : 

1.  About  500  million  pounds  of  explosives  are  manufactured  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States.  Much  of  this  is  shipped  repeatedly,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  comprehensive  check  of  our  railway  equipment  would 
disclose  at  any  time  about  5000  freight  cars  loaded  completely,  or  partially, 
with  shipments  of  explosives.  While  the  average  quantity  in  a  carload 
shipment  does  not  exceed  24,000  pounds,  the  maximum  may  exceed 
50,000  pounds,  and  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  transport  several  of  these 
cars  in  the  same  train.  Our  railways  are  not  seeking  this  dangerous 
freight,  but  they  accept  it  as  a  public  duty.  Commercial  uses  of  explosives 
are  being  extended  rapidly.  To  our  military  service,  our  mining  industries 
and  our  construction  work  of  all  kinds  must  be  added  the  farming  industry 
when  we  list  the  prominent  sources  of  demand  for  explosives.  In  tlie 
last  fifty  years  the  production  necessary  to  meet  this  demand  has 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  500  to  7. 

2.  The  list  of  dangerous  articles  other  than  explosives  includes  the 
strong  mineral  acids  and  other  corrosive  liquids,  oxidizing  materials, 
inflammable  liquids,  inflammable  solids  and  compressed  gases.  Under  the 
regulations  that  have  been  developed  to  safeguard  this  freight,  packages 
of  dangerous  articles  are  distinguished  by  labels  and  the  freight  cars 
containing  labeled  articles  by  placards.  It  is  found  that  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  loaded  freight  cars  bear  these  placards  and  this  shows  how- 
large  must  be  the  total  volume  of  this  traffic. 

For  about  six  years  the  railways  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  making  a  serious  and  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  due  to  explosions  and  fires  caused  by  dangerous  freight. 
This  effort  is  based  upon  the  following  assumptions : 

First — A  complete  and  a  practicable  set  of  regulations  is  necessary  to 
describe  and  apportion  the  duties  of  tRe  manufacturer,  the  shipper  and 
the  carrier  of  these  articles.  The  best  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the 
three  must  be  utilized  in*  preparing  these  regulations.  Each  must  be 
given  ample  opportunity  to  criticize  the  suggestions  of  the  others  and  to 
defend  his  own. 

Second — Regulations  evolved  in  this  way  and  pronounced  satisfactory 
as  a  whole  by  the  naturally  antagonistic  elements — the  shipper  and  the 
carrier — are  useless  until  means  are  provided  for  their  uniform  enforce- 
ment. They  cannot  be  enforced  by  railway  authority  alone,  on  account 
of  the  competition  between  carriers  for  freight  and  the  strong  inducement 
to  shippers  to  economize  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  in  their  shipping 
containers.  The  additional  support  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
necessary. 
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Third — After  promulgation  of  the  regulations  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
ce  Commission  under  Congressional  authority,  that  provide  adequate 
allies  for  willful  violations,  an  extended  campaign  with  education  and 
lection  as  the  primary  objects  is  essential  to  uniform  enforcement. 

The  above  policy  has  been  followed  conscientiously.  A  central  organ- 
ion,  the  bureau  of  explosives,  was  organized  and  its  work  started  in 
7,  Under  the  supervision  of  an  executive  committee,  composed  of 
minent  railway  officials,  the  work  is  directed  by  the  chief  inspector, 
ough  conference  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose  the  chief  in- 
:tor  is  able  at  any  time  to  get  the  advice  of  organizations  of  manufac- 
:rs  of  explosives,  acids  and  chemicals,  charcoal,  compressed  gases, 
ches,  etc.,  and  of  the  various  types  of  shipping  containers.  These 
rescntatives  are  consulted  in  regard  to  all  proposed  changes  in  the 
s.  It  is  exceptional  that  differences  of  opinion  are  not  reconciled  by 
lussion.  It  would  be  fortunate  for  the  nation  if  the  passage  of  all 
E  could  be  preceded  by  as  thorough  dissection  by  technically  well- 
}rmed  representatives  of  the  interests  that  will  be  naturally  antagonistic 
ler  the  operation  of  the  law. 

To  educate  the  employees  of  shippers  and  railways  in  their  duties 
ler  the  regulations,  and  tQ  check  by  periodical  inspections  the  perform- 
e  of  their  duties,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  divided  into 
:ricts  geographically  and  traveling  inspectors  assigned  to  them, 
istratcd  lectures  are  given  and  reports  of  all  work  done  are  made  by 
h  district  inspector  to  the  chief  inspector.  The  following  table  is 
ited  from  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  for  the  calendar 
r  1912: 

(See  pages  240-241-243  for  reports) 
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''Sundry  Fire  Hazards'' — Continued 

Address  by  Mr.  A.  Lindback,  Ex-President  Fire  Marshals' 

Association  of  America 

Mr.  Evans:  I  will  now  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
come  here  from  Canada ;  and  I  want  to  say  more  than  a  passing  word  in 
introducing  him.  When  this  Convention  was  proposed  last  Spring  among 
the  first  we  approached  were  two  men  who  occupied  powerful  positions 
and  had  accurate  knowledge  about  this  subject,  and  he  is  one  of  these  two. 
We  wanted  with  us  the.  State  fire  marshals  in  the  aggregate,  who  com- 
pose an  international  association  which  was  brought  into  being  and  was 
until  yesterday  headed  by  Mr.  A.  Lindback,  of  Manitoba,  whom  I  will 
now  ask  to  address  you. 

Mr.  Lindback  :  As  a  Western  man  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the 
conditions  prevailing  here  in  the  East.  I  must  give  you  a  little  synopsis 
of  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the  Fire  Marshals'  Association  of  North 
America.  Seven  years  ago — and  that  was  a  time  shortly  after  my  appoint- 
ment by  my  Government — I  communicated  with  the  fire  marshal  of  Ohio 
with  the  idea  and  suggestion  that  the  fire  marshals  should  form  an 
org^anization  for  mutual  help  and  benefit,  and  at  this  time  particularly  I 
had  in  mind  that  when  some  of  these  firebugs  we  so  generally  hear  have 
started  their  business  in  this  country  come  to  our  country  we  would  have 
some  means  to  control  them.  We  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  insurance  convention  because  We  didn't  know  how  many  of 
us  would  be  there,  and  we  felt  we  would  have  some  backing  if  we  met  with 
a  large  organization.  When  we  counted  noses  there  were  three  States 
represented.  We  have  had  annual  meetings  ever  since.  At  that  time  I 
regret  we  could  not  talk  anything  but  fire  incendiarism  and  firebugs, 
although  some  attempt  was  made  to  talk  fire  prevention. 

At  that  time,  1906,  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  single  fire  prevention 
association  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  To-day,  if  1 
am  not  mistaken,  I  think  there  are  some  thirty  fire  prevention  associa- 
tions throughout  the  West  and  East.  When  there  was  talk  of  starting 
a  meeting  in  Washington  on  October  3d,  and  it  was  learned  that  this 
convention  was  contemplated,  we  didn't  take  long  to  decide  that  this  was 
the  place  for  us  to  meet.  It  was  my  hope,  and  it  is  still,  that  this  fire  pre- 
vention congress  would  influence  some  public  sentiment,  for  without 
public  sentiment  back  of  us  we  will  not  get  much  farther  than  up  to  date. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  I  understand,  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  ten  years.  That  association  has  spent  time,  money, 
talent  and  effort  to  reduce  the  fire  risk  in  this  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  have  done  a  lot  of  good  work,  but  it  has  not  yet  reduced 
the  fire  waste  much,  which  has  grown  from  $150,000,000  to  $225,000,000 
per  year  during  that  period.  Out  of  the  work  of  that  association  some 
years  ago  the  Fire  Marshals'  Association  was  evolved ;  and  while  in  1906 
only  seven  or  eight  States  were  represented,  to-day  thirty-two  States  and 
three  provinces  all  over  the  land  have  fire  marshals.  Many  able  papers 
have  been  read  and  able  addresses  made  in  our  meeting  here,  so  far, 
suggesting  different  methods  to  reduce  fire  waste ;  and  one  of  the  main 
suggestions,  and  one  that  really  has  a  great  deal  of  value,  is  that  of 
inspections,  although  the  Convention  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
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'*Sundry  Fire  Hazards" — Continued 

fully  agree  about  the  manner  in  which  such  inspections  should  be  made. 
When  your  Chairman  asked  me  to  come  before  you  to-day  I  told  him  I 
had  a  short  paper  prepared  for  the  occasion.  He  said :  "Don't  use  that ; 
just  come  and  talk  right  from  the  shoulder."  I  merely  come  to  tell  you 
my  opinion  and  views  as  I  see  them. 

To  go  back  to  the  fire  marshal  question  again,  I  want  to  say,  and  1 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  isn't  any  official  of  the  State 
or  municipality  that  owes  more  honor  and  duty  to  the  local  government 
and  derives  as  much  power  as  the  fire  marshal.  He  and  his  deputies  or 
assistants  have  the  power  to  visit  any  building  at-  any  reasonable  hour  and 
inspect  it.  He  has  more  power  than  the  insurance  inspectors,  who 
enter  buildings  more  by  sufferance  than  with  power  behind  them  like 
the  fire  marshal.  When  it  comes  to  inspections  I  don't  know  of  any 
body  of  men  more  appropriate*  for  this  than  the  firemen.  They  should 
have  in  view  the  learning  of  the  construction  of  the  building — how  to 
get  in  and  out.  If  they  don't  know  anything  about  inspection  when  they 
start,  by  constant  filling  out  of  proper  printed  forms  they  will  learn  by 
experience  before  they  go  very  far.  In  this  country,  I  believe,  as  in  our 
country  the  firemen  are  ex-officio  assistants  of  the  fire  marshals,  or  should 
be. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  mistake  is  made  of  bringing  the  fire 
marshal  under  political  influence.  I  think  the  average  man  appointed  fire 
marshal  knows  little  about  the  work  he  is  to  do  when  he  becomes  fire 
marshal.  If  he  is  of  the  kind  of  stuff  our  fire  marshals  have  been  made 
of  so  far,  he  learns  within  a  year  what  he  is  to  do  and  then  takes  interest 
in  that  work.  But  he  knows  that  in  four  years  he  has  to  get  out  again. 
In  many  States  his  tenure  of  office  is  only  two  years.  Now  what  interest 
or  benefit  can  he  accomplish  from  his  experience  when,  after  two  years, 
he  must  go  out  and  make  room  for  somebody  else?  This  question  of 
reducing  fire  waste  is  so  tremendous  that  I  don't  understand  why  it 
should  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  like  epidemics  of  smallpox  and 
other  contagious  diseases.  If  a  vessel  approaches  the  shore  with  a  con- 
tagious disease  you  keep  it  quarantined  until  you  are  sure  the  disease 
won't  be  carried  into  the  country.  In  this  country  and  ours  we  have  gone 
so  far  along  that  line  that  we  compel  the  individual  to  carry  with  him 
one  of  the  collapsible  cups  as  a  sanitary  measure.  Those  are  measures 
that  are  bound  to  curtail  disease  and  epidemics.  You  and  we  will  have 
to  use  the  same  methods  to  curtail  the  burning  up  of  created  property. 
I  have  not  spoken  anything  about  what  we  are  doing  in  Winnipeg,  and 
I  shall  not  bother  you  long  with  it;  but  a  word  here  on  the  subject  intro- 
duced by  a  countryman  of  mine,  who  touched  upon  the  idea  that  the 
insurance  companies  should  not  be  so  willing  to  pay  uninvestigated  losses. 
In  Manitoba  the  fire  commissioner  has  power  to  condemn  any  premises 
or  buildings  which  constitute  a  menace  or  hazard  to  itself  or  neighboring 
property.  I  have  gone  so  far  in  Winnipeg  as  to  tear  down  the  whole 
south  side  of  a  street  which  consisted  of  old  buildings — wooden  buildings 
not  used  for  anything — simply  a  menace  to  surrounding  property.  I  had 
no  trouble.  I  went  to  the  property  owners  and  told  them  what  a  nuisance 
they  were  and  down  they  came.  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  your  time 
but  I  have  one  more  thought. 

There  has  been  here  in  the  United  States  the  idea  that  the  insurance 
commissioner  is  ex-officio  a  fire  marshal,  and  there  has  been  a  tendency 
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to  merge  those  two  offices.  If  a  fire  marshal  attends  to  his  business  and 
takes  interest  in  his  business,  that  office  and  his  duties  in  that  office  grow 
tremendously  year  after  year,  and  so  does  the  office  of  the  insurance 
commissioner ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  this  nation,  or 
we  on  the  other  side,  should  get  the  idea  that  the  fire  marshal's  office 
is  merely  an  office  that  can  be  merged  with  something  else  and  not  an 
office  that  will  be  able  to  produce  results. 

The  first  three  to  five  years  in  Winnipeg  it  was  very  common  to  hear : 
"What  is  Lindback  doing?  We  have  just  as  many  fires  as  before,  and 
are  still  burning  up  property."  I  had  to  explain  what  I  was  doing  as  well 
as  I  could.  While  this  report  is  not  positive  on  what  we  are  doing  up 
there,  the  following  figures  will  explain  in  a  measure:  Up  to  1912  we 
burned  up  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  of  value  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba  each  year.  In  the  same  time  we  have  greatly  added  to  our 
created  property.  From  1907  to  1912  we  have  built  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba  $85,000,000  worth  of  new  property.  In  all  those  years  we  have 
succeeded  in  not  increasing  our  fire  losses,  and  I  claim  that  is  one  proof 
we  have  not  been  asleep  on  this  effort  in  that  section. 


Address  by  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Mr.  Evans  :  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  talking  quite  a  lot  here  for 
the  past  two  or  three  days,  and  to-day  particularly,  about  intentions  in 
fire  prevention  which  we  are  helpless  to  carry  out  adequately  in  the  single 
State,  not  to  speak  of  the  single  city.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  now  who 
can  speak  from  the  broad  viewpoint  of  the  nation  with  authority,  and  he 
speaks  with  peculiar  authority  on  such  a  subject  as  this  because  he 
represents  the  economic  expert  view  of  the  present  administration.  We 
don't  expect  too  much  paternalism  from  the  Government  in  Washington, 
but  we  do  always  look  for  authoritative  advice.  I  beg  to  present  the 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Redfield  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  ought  not,  as  a  lay- 
man, to  speak  to  a  body  of  experts  because  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  layman — the  layest  kind  of  layman ;  and  yet  the  problems  you 
are  dealing  with  here  have  been  forced  upon  me  rather  against  my  desire, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  had  to  address  you  on  professional  prob- 
lems whether  I  would  or  not.  I  came  to  a  realizing  sense  one  day  that 
our  factory  was  liable  to  go  up  in  smoke  sometime  or  other,  and  the 
more  I  looked  at  the  old-fashioned  joisted  construction,  and  the  ele- 
vators going  up  through  open  floors,  and  everything  constructed  so  as 
to  bum  readily,  the  more  I  realized  what  it  all  meant.  Then  and  there 
commenced,  in  a  factory  at  least,  the  process  of  self-education  as  to  the 
prevention  of  fire.  Then,  as  I  told  Mr.  Evans  the  other  day,  it  got  so 
far  when  the  job  was  done  that  when  a  man  came  up  the  office  stairs 
on  the  other  side  of  my  office  wall  one  day  where  I  was  telephoning 
and  reported  a  fire,  I  finished  my  telephone  message  before  I  went  down 
stairs.  I  knew  it  could  not  get  very  far,  and  in  fact  it  only  damaged 
one  side  of  the  stair. 
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In  connection  with  this  particular  system  I  had  occasion  to  consult 
the  man  whom  you  all  know  of,  the  late  Edward  Atkinson.  I  remember 
talking  with  him  in  his  office  in  Boston,  and  he  spoke  the  words  which 
have  since  become  famous — that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  "put  in  all 
the  fire  pails  for  which  you  have  room,  and  then  put  in  some  more."  I 
remember  clearly  the  education  he  gave  me  in  the  three-fold  theory  of 
his  particular  kind  of  insurance  company.  First,  that  it  hadn't  any  busi- 
ness to  pay  losses,  for  no  losses  should  happen;  secondly,  if  by  some 
inexcusable  oversight  or  by  act  of  God  a  fire  did  occur,  it  should  not 
spread ;  and  then,  if  those  two  things  happened,  you  should  be  in  shape  to 
put  it  out  right  away.  I  remember  vividly  what  he  said  in  this  respect 
and  the  work  he  and  his  colleagues  did  in  putting  into  eflfect  his  philosophy. 
We  did  it  in  our  factory  for  twenty  years:  first,  there  was  no. excuse 
for  fire;  and,  if  it  did  occur,  it  should  not  spread;  and  if  it  did  spread, 
it  should  be  put  out.  Those  three  functions  have  been  in  my  mind  ever 
since  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  protection  against  fire.  I  have  put  into 
writing  a  few  things  for  to-day  (not  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  them, 
for  I  shall  not).  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  but  out  of  mercy  to 
you  I  thought  it  better  to  confine  myself  rather  than  let  myself  go  on  a 
subject  so  important. 

The  first  thought  occurring  to  me  now  is  of  another  experience  of 
mine  in  another  field.  Mr.  Evans  has  spoken  to  me  and  written  to  me 
as  to  the  importance  of  certain  definite  compulsory  minimum  requirements 
in  the  way  of  fire  protection.  I  believe  in  those  things  heartily.  I  hope 
there  will  come  as  the  result  of  this  gathering  and  the  work  from  it  cer- 
tain minimum  local  requirements  which  may  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
uniform  everywhere,  so  far  as  diflfering  conditions  permit.  I  don't  want  to 
be  understood  as  anything  but  a  friend  of  this  proposition ;  but  I  remem- 
ber very  vividly,  when  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  Brooklyn,  an  ex- 
perience I  had  in  administering  a  perfectly  well-defined  law  against  a 
hostile  or  inert  public  opinion,  and  this  was  the  case:  The  State  highway 
law  governs  the  streets  of  the  city  of  New  York.  They  are  not  governed 
by  city  regulation  but  by  State  law.  The  law  is  perfectly  well  defined 
and  requires  that  there  should  be  no  obstructions.  Decision  after  decision 
had  mulcted  the  city  by  obstructions  in  advertising  matter,  showcases, 
signs  which  fell — by  commonplaces  which  you  don't  have  to  go  more  than 
a  mile  in  any  American  city  to  see.  Human  life  had  been  lost — one  case 
of  a  woman  who  had  a  heavy  portable  showcase  blown  against  her;  arid 
it  killed  that  woman,  while  others  were  injured.  There  was  no  question 
as  to  the  law — as  to  its  existence  on  the  books  or  the  view  the  courts 
took  of  it.  That  seemed  a  plain  case  for  an  executive  officer  to  handle. 
The  mpment  I  tried  to  execute  that  law  I  ran  squarely  up  against  inert 
public  opinion.  They  didn't  care,  and  were  not  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  wanting  the  streets  clear.  It  was  inert  until  I  tried  to  execute  the 
law;  then  it  became  extremely  active  against  the  law  because  it  incon- 
venienced people.  Men  who  had  trunks  out  on  the  sidewalk  didn't  care 
if  people  fell  over  the  trunks  and  hurt  themselves.  A  man  who  sold  more 
collars  and  cuffs  by  having  a  showcase  on  the  sidewalk  didn't  care  if  it 
fell  over  and  hurt  a  woman  or  girl — if  he  sold  more  collars  and  cuffs. 

Another  matter  about  the  law.  You  are  Americans  and  know  as  well 
as  I  do  what  the  average  attitude  of  the  average  uninformed  man  is 
against  a  law  that  is  enforced  and  that  he  does  not  understand.     It  is 
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part  of  our  American  psychology,  the  way  we  are  made  up — a  vital  defect 
in  our  whole  policy.  Laws  are  good.  Let  us  have  all  the  good  laws  we 
can ;  but  they  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  public  opinion  behind  them  to 
aid  in  their  enforcement.  I  can  name  two  States  in  which  there  are 
game  laws.  In  one  State  there  is  no  public  opinion  back  of  the  law,  and 
dynamiting  is  performed  in  the  streams;  and  the  enforcing  of  the  law 
would  be  judged  by  the  public  adversely.  In  another  State  there  is  a 
public  opinion  back  of  the  law  and  it  is  a  vital  thing. 

I  believe  there  should  be  definite  standards  and  laws  that  can  be 
enforced,  and  especially  against  the  small  property  owner.  The  large 
owner  either  looks  after  it  or  the  insurance  people  will  force  him  to. 

Your  filling  the  books  with  laws  and  your  appointing  the  officers, 
however  conscientious — observe,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  officers,  but  an 
officer  can  no  more  enforce  a  law  against  a  public  opinion  that  is  hostile 
or  inactive  than  he  can  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence — it  is  simply  pro- 
longed suicide.  It  also  means  retirement  from  public  office  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  as  it  did  mine. 

Therefore,  to  my  thinking,  the  job  you  have  got  to  do  and  I  have  got 
to  do,  is  to  create  a  public  opinion  to  make  the  laws  effective.  Take 
another  example.  It  has  been  very  successfully  done  by  another  society, 
and  perhaps  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  will  do  no  harm.  Take  the  question 
of  the  awful  waste  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  country.  We  burn  up  $300,- 
000,000  worth  of  property  in  fire — ^that  is  a  joke  in  comparison  to  the 
boys  and  girls  we  burn.  We  burn  them  up  at  the  school,  for  when  they 
come  out  they  are  not  able  to  do  anything  practical.  There  are  no  means 
of  teaching  them.  We  corrupt  them  by  the  dens  of  vice,  without  an  idea 
of  the  education  needed  for  the  work  of  life.  They  are  wasted ;  and  the 
society  in  which  I  am  interested  is  endeavoring  to  deal  with. that  fearful 
problem.  It  is  literally  a  fearful  one.  In  it  are  all  sorts  of  things  that 
make  the  mechanic's  home  sad  and  destroy  our  women.  It  seems  easy 
to  get  laws. 

Oh,  no!  First  of  all,  you  must  define  the  problem  so  the  average 
man  can  understand  it.  I  have  always  regarded  a  fire  insurance  policy 
as  a  sort  of  linguistic  joke  only  exceeded  by  a  marine  insurance  policy. 
I  don't  believe  there  are  25  men  on  the  street,  reading  one  through  for 
the  first  time,  who  could  get  through  it  without  a  lexicon.  I  never  could 
understand  the  intricacies  of  a  marine  insurance  policy.  I  don't  wish 
to  now.  My  son  may  grow  to  it,  but  I  don't  care  about  it.  What  we 
need  is  to  get  a  lexicon  so  as  to  understand  the  problem  we  have  to  com- 
bat. This  was  the  course  we  had  to  pursue  in  our  society.  The  next  thing 
was  to  define  a  policy  based  on  that  problem.  First  we  had  to  know  the 
language — a  language  to  define  that  policy.  After  we  had  the  language 
we  had  to  make  up  a  policy.  It  took  a  year  to  get  up  a  reasonable  mini- 
mum policy  which  would  cause  no  unreasonable  hardship.  Then  we  got 
to  work  with  a  first-class  man,  paying  him  $6000  to  do  nothing  but  deal 
with  legislative  functions  and  decisions.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
four  States  had  enacted  legislation:  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

I  am  going  next  Wednesday  night  to  the  convention  in  Grand 
Rapids  to  report.  We  are  now  negotiating  with  thirteen  States  to  do  the 
same  thing.    But  more  has  been  accomplished  in  two  years,  or  one  year, 
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after  the  language  was  plain  and  a  policy  written  in  that  language,  than 
was  done  in  ten  previous  years  of  effort.  I  think  that  is  scientific.  It 
agrees  very  much  with  what  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Evans,  has  spoken  of 
to  me.  There  are  clearly  defined  standards.  We  are  going  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  talk  to  them,  using  the  same  language  as  in  Indiana, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  same  language  and  means  the 
same  thing.    It  has  been  reasonably  thought  out — and  it  goes. 

But  if  we  stop  there  we  would  not  succeed,  vital  as  this  subject  is. 
The  processes  have  kept  at  work,  and  there  are  men  at  work  in  the 
field  doing  nothing  else.  If  there  is  a  convention  of  any  sort  where  the 
gospel  can  be  preached,  a  good  man  goes  and  preaches  the  gospel  there. 
He  goes  to  a  labor  union  and  asks  them  what  they  will  do  with  the 
boys  and  girls.  Just  as  I  think  this  society  might  do  if  they  established 
first  in  untechnical  speech  what  the  society  stands  for.  Then  formulate 
definite  standards  in  non-insurance  language.  Then  put  out  into  this 
country  the  simple  gospel  of  protection  against  fire.  I  see  that  man, 
in  my  mind's  eye,  going  into  a  farmer's  grange  and  talking  to  them  as 
farmers,  not  as  insurance  men.  The  farmer  does*  know,  if  you  talk  to 
him  in  plain  Saxon,  that  so  many  chances  to  one  his  house  will  burn 
up  that  way.  Tell  him  how  he  can  stop  it.  You  tell  him  about  his 
neighbor's  barn  burning  down  and  the  loss  it  meant  and  say:  "Now  if 
you  don't  want  yours  to  burn  down,  this  is  what  you  must  do." 

It  is  the  jdea  of  getting  down  to  the  everyday  man  with  simple 
things.  We  are  sending  men  abroad  to  study  all  sorts  of  things.  One 
man  is  going  to  China  and  Japan  to  learn  about  spinning  cotton,  and 
coming  back  by  way  of  India  and  England.  He  isn't  going  to  write 
that  up.  A  busy  man  cannot  read  half  the  useful  pamphlets  that  come 
to  his  desk:  But  in  conventions  he  will  tell  you  what  he  has  seen  in 
Japan  and  China  about  cotton.  He  will  go  all  over  America  putting  into 
the  minds  of  men,  face  to  face,  the  things  he  has  learned  in  his  travels. 
That  is  the  policy  you  must  carry  out,  because,  my  friends,  you  and  I 
must  not  forget  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  are  quite  indifferent 
to  the  matter  in  which  we  are  interested.  Don't  let  there  be  the  faintest 
mistake  as  to  that  part  of  our  truth. 

We  are  a  wasteful  people!  We  have  been  brought  up  to  waste. 
We  have  wasted  everything  we  have.  We  have  wasted  our  land  so  that 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  no  longer  good  for  modern  cultivation.  We  have 
wasted  our  forests  until  they  are  largely  gone;  wasted  our  fisheries  so 
that  my  own  department  is  hatching  4,000,000,000  eggs  to  make  it  good ; 
wasted  homes  and  buildings  by  fire;  wasted  boys  and  girls  by  lack  of 
teaching  them  anything  to  do  that  is  useful. 

We  are  a  wasteful  people!  We  came  into  this  land  where  there 
was  so  much  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  all ;  but  if  your  wife  tells 
you  the  price  of  beef,  you  will  know  the  cost  of  wasting  our  cattle.  Now 
we  are  wasting  our  calves.  My  wife  was  charged  50  cents  a  pound  for 
calf's  liver  which  I  used  to  think  was  a  cheap  article  of  food.  When 
you  tell  the  people  about  the  waste  from  fire  it  doesn't  appeal  to  them. 
Why  should  it  ?  We  are  used  to  having  waste,  because  our  whole  mental 
bent  is  that  waste  is  a  normal  condition.  We  have  not  yet  been  shocked 
out  of  it.    This  beef  question  is  beginning  to  do  it. 
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When  you  say  there  are  $300,000,000  wasted 
make  an  impression.  It  would  impress  a  Frenchra 
German,  It  doesn't  impress  us.  You  go  into  CI 
and  say  to  a  man :  "We  waste  $300,000,000  a  yeai 
he  say?  He  will  reply:  "I  am  busy;  I  don't  care  al 
posed  to  be  an  almost  normal  condition,  to  waste. 

You  have  got  to  have  the  people  know  that  thi 
before  you  can  get  any  laws  that  will  be  effective. 
common  methods  of  advertising  the  facts,  before 
that  this  thing  is  a  shame.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  $30 
if  you  put  it  as  a  thing  unmanly  and  a  national  sh; 
brought  down  to  a  locality  as  a  shameful  thing  to  h 
you  may  accomplish  something.  But  what  is  the 
the  people  who  govern  (and  in  this  country  the  pe( 
want  it?  I  wonder  if  you  think  that  is  extreme? 
illustration  of  that.    I  speak  of  that  in  this  languag 

We  have  stored  in  a  flimsy  building  at  Washir 
and  aluminum  plates,  saved  since  Revolutionary  tii 
rivers  and  harbors.  They  could  never  be  replaced, 
confusion  and  serious  loss  if  they  were  to  be  eve 
Yet  an  appropriation  for  this,  $6400,  was  omitte 
brought  up  again  in  connection  with  the  pending  I. 
it  was  again  left  out.  I  do  not  say  this  at  ail  in 
mittees  may  be  right  in  their  view  that  it  is  not 
sense  that  it  should  be  included  as  such  in  the  pe 
point  I  make  is  that  facts  of  this  kind  do  not  seem  t 
mind  until  after  the  loss  occurs.  The  gentlemen  be 
are  able  and  sincere  and  most  anxious  to  do  the 
thing.    They  simply  do  not  see  it  as  I  do. 

In  like  manner  there  are  in  the  Bureau  of  C 
ords  reaching  back  to  1790.  In  taking  the  census  in 
were  made  of  the  heads  of  families  in  such  a  wb 
censuses  is  invaluable  for  genealogical  purposes  fo 
estates,  establishing  rights  to  pensions,  and  for 
facts.  They  are  constantly  consulted  for  these  ptii 
other  records  of  the  kind;  and  these,  if  they  are  loi 
When  I  brought  up  the  question  of  the  condition  o: 
as  respects  the  fire  risk  I  was  told  there  was  a  fi 
is,  but  it  is  so  small  that  none  of  the  records  of  whii 
are  in  it.  They  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  fire  in  a 
no  pretense  to  be  fireproof. 

The  charts  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  were  C3 
in  the  settlement  of  some  shore-front  property, 
replaced. 

I  am  in  Ihe  most  complete  sympathy  with  Mr.  I 
men  in  what  you  aim  to  do  in  regard  to  standards 
the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  minimum  standa 
a  hardship.  But  what  do  you  suppose  could  have  t 
ago  in  regard  to  getting  vessels  to  change  conditi 
their  holds?  Suppose  I  should  say  the  steambc 
radical  change  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  in  harbors,  i 
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carrying  passengers.  You  know  as  well  as  I  the  criticism  and  resistance 
it  would  give  rise  to,  and  with  nothing  done. 

The  path  is  easy  for  protecting,  but  it  has  cost — what  ?  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six  human  lives !  You  fire  insurance  men,  how  many  human 
lives  has  it  cost  to  get  a  theater  properly  protected?  It  is  the  peculiar 
psychology  of  the  American  people,  who  take  risks  cheerfully.  The 
laws  we  get  (and  I  hope  we  get  many  of  them)  will  do  no  good  until 
we  get  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  back  them.  That  is  the  serious 
fact  with  which  you  have  to  deal. 

It  has  been  my  duty  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  deal  with  this 
important  subject,  and  the  President  has  given  me  authority  to  take 
that  subject  up.  It  is  one  point  on  which  we  put  a  great  deal  of  weight 
now.  Did  we  two  years  ago?  Is  the  public  opinion  more  acute  now 
than  it  was  two  years  ago?  Why  are  thirteen  nations  getting  together 
to  work  on  this  subject?  Why  have  we  in  our  department  spent  so  many 
weeks  to  get  data  together  for  the  meeting  in  London  ?  After  we  killed 
1100  people  one  night,  then  we  began  to  think.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we 
killed  136  people,  and  then  we  thought  about  it  some  more. 

I  don't  like  to  speak  about  it  in  this  way.  It  isn't  a  pleasant  way ; 
and  you  here  are  alert  to  the  subject.  But  isn't  it  the  fact?  Isn't  it  the 
problem  to  illuminate  this  mental  darkness — to  get  people  to  care?  If  a 
house  or  two  burns  in  Pittsburgh  the  chap  in  Chicago  should  regret  it 
if  it  is  unnecessary.  Now  it  only  interests  a  small  number  of  highly 
intelligent  men  who  are  professionally  concerned.  It  is  a  shame  to  me 
to  be  abroad  and  be  told  that  we  spend  $300,000,000  a  year  wasting 
money  in  this  way.  Just  as  we  are  told  we  waste  so  many  children  to 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July.    That  is  the  way  they  put  it  to  me  abroad. 

It  is  part  of  our  National  wrong,  and  we  have  got  to  undo  it.  Don't, 
however,  think  we  are  going  to  do  it  this  year  or  next.  It  must  be  a 
gradual  growth.  It  is  a  good  thing  you  are  here  to  start  this,  but  don't 
be  discouraged  if  five  years  hence  the  country  is  not  all  illuminated  on 
this  thing.  It  won't  be.  We  all  believe  in  good  roads.  Yes;  we  all  do, 
now  that  we  have  so  many  automobiles.  But  an  old  farmer  down  in 
Virginia  said :  "If  your  good  roads  increase  my  taxes  one  dollar  I  don't 
want  them." 

This  is  not  what  I  had  written  down  to  speak,  but  I  am  glad  to  take 
the  facts  as  I  see  them. 

I  understand  you  passed  some  resolutions  this  morning  in  which  you 
wish  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  our  Department.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  a  very  good  place.  I  should  like  to  have  you  come 
in  groups,  to  show  you  about  it.  It  has  a  great  reputation  for  doing 
things  well.  It  won't  touch  them  unless  it  can.  It  is  asking  now  about 
$600,000  more  per  annum  than  last  year,  because  it  has  so  many  more 
things  on  its  hands.  For  instance,  the  determining  of  the  metallic  com- 
position of  carwheels  and  axles  so  as  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  But  it  is  not  in  the  position  of  going  to  Congress  and  asking  for 
more  work  to  do.  It  has  enough  to  do  now.  So  I  am  glad  you  have 
some  good  sense  in  your  resolution  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  on  our  Congressional  fathers.  You  see  an  official  cannot  very  well 
go  to  Congress  and  ask  for  an  enlargement  of  his  power.  We  have 
15,000  miles  of  coast  line  in  Alaska  to  look  after.  We  have  one  depart- 
ment of  four  men,  and  no  boats.    When  I  think  of  more  work  I  think  of 
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ihe  work  I  am  charged  by  law  to  do  and  cannot  accomplish.  I  would 
be  glad  lo  take  up  your  subject.  If  a  request  from  your  body  is  sub- 
mitted I  shall  send  an  approval  of  that  bill  back;  but  there  my  function 
ends  until  we  gel  the  money.  But  even  there  "the  more  haste  the  less 
speed."  The  Bureau  of  Standards  doesn't  do  work  on  the  gallop,  other- 
wise it  wouldn't  be  well  done.  It  has  the  reputation  of  not  having  to 
recall  things  when  once  done.  We  prefer  not  to  have  "the  recall"  in 
:he  Bureau  of  Standards. 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  more  I  can  or  ought  to  say, 
With  anything  that  looks  toward  diminishing  this  awful,  shameful  waste 
I  am  in  hearty  accord.  The  practice  on  which  the  diminution  of  that 
«aste  ought  to  go  is  perfectly  clear  to  me.  It  ought  to  be  the  same 
principle  on  which  physicians  combat  disease — unselfishly  ti^ng  to 
lestroy  that  which  makes  for  their  own  professional  existence.  And  the 
lestruction  of  fire  as  a  waste  must  go  on — if  it  will  succeed  at  all — 
nust  go  on  contrary  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  man,  making 
lis  life  less  disturbed  and  more  resultful,  rather  than  from  the  point  of 
riew  of  anyone  or  any  group  of  interests. 

Furthermore,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  if  it  undertakes  it,  must  work 
n  the  interest  of  everybody— the  everyday  man — so  that  if  it  deals  with 
he  subject  at  all  it  muit  deal  with  the  whole  subject  and  on  the  principle 
if  the  New  Freedom. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  evolution  upward  which  is  so  clearly 
;oing  on  all  over  America,  and  because  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  evolution 
ipward,  I  speak  of  it  to  you  as  a  relatively  slow  thing ;  for  construction 
s  always  deliberate  and  any  oolicy  which  is  to  be  a  constructive  policy 
nust  be  a  deliberate  policy.  Mushrooms  grow  in  a  night,  but  don't  stay ; 
nd  the  animals  and  the  causes  having  the  longest  infancy  have  the  longest 
ives.  

Mr.  Evans:  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  we  are  glad 
he  "Commissioner"  was  discharged  from  that  board  in  Brooklyn  so  he 
ould  come  here  to-day  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  give  us  this  illuminating  talk  on  economics. 


FIRE  HAZARD  IN  WATER  TRAVEL 

In  connection  with  a  few  of  his  remarks  place  has  been  reserved  in 
ur  current  program  for  the  consideration  of  the  fire  hazard  on  boats  and 
hips,  which  will  next  be  laid  before  you. 

I  have  letters  dated  October  7th  and  8th  from  the  Department  of 
ommerce,  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  Washington,  which  point  out 
be  Federal  statutes  and  activities  on  this  subject : 

Department  of  Commerce 
Steamboat-inspection  Service 
Ir.  Powell  Evans  Washington,  October  7,  1913 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Commission 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Sir: — In  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  September  25,  1913, 
nd  the  Bureau's  acknowledgment  of  the  36th,  you  are  now   further 
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advised  that  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  controlling  the  construction,  protection,  equipment,  and  man- 
agement of  boats  and  ships  on,  inland  waters  and  high  seas  with  respect 
to  fire  danger  is  entirely  covered  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States : 

"Title  III. — Regulation  of  Steam  Vessels"  and  the  "Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors,*'  which  Board  is  authorized 
under  Section  4405,  Revised  Statutes,  to  "establish  all  necessary  regula- 
tions required  to  carry  out  in  the  most  effective  manner  the  provisions 
of  this  title  *  *  *  and  such  regulations  when  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  shall  have  the  force  of  law." 

In  order  to  make  this  paper  perfectly  clear  and  useful  to  your  Com- 
mission, there  are  forwarded  under  separate  cover  copies  of  Forms  800 
and  801  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  are,  respectively,  "Laws 
Governing  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service"  and  "General  Rules  and 
Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors,"  to  both 
of  which  reference  will  hereafter  be  made. 

The  Government  exercises  no  jurisdiction  over  the  construction  of 
ships  with  regard  to  Are  risk,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  paper,  makes 
ample  provision  for  protection  and  equipment  of  the  ship  as  a  whole. 

Section  4417,  'Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  "The  local  inspectors 
shall,  once  in  every  year,  at  least,  *  *  *  satisfy  themselves  *  *  * 
that  all  the  requirements  of  law  in  regard  to  fires,  *  *  *  pumps, 
hose,  *  *  *  and  other  things  are  faithfully  complied  with,"  and  if 
any  inspector  shall  find  on  board  any  such  vessel  any  "fire  hose  so 
defective  as  to  be  incapable  of  repair,  he  shall  require  that  the  same  be 
destroyed  in  his  presence  by  such  owner  or  master." 

Section  4422,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  for  the  transportation  of 
gunpowder  in  properly  constructed  chests,  safes  or  compartments  at  a 
secure  distance  from  any  fire. 

Section  4453,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  whenever  any  *  *  * 
inspector  ascertains  to  his  satisfaction  that  any  vessel  *  *  ♦  has 
been  or  is  being  navigated  without  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
law  and  her  said  certificate  as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  fire-fighting 
apparatus,  or  without  maintaining  in  good  and  efficient  condition  her 
*  *  *  fire  pumps,  fire  hose,  *  *  *  he  shall  order  the  owner  or 
master  to  correct  such  unlawful  conditions,  etc. 

Section  4470,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  for  the  installation  of  suit- 
able pipes  and  valves  to  convey  steam,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  other  fire 
extinguishing  gas  or  vapor  to  the  hold,  and  .to  the  different  compartments 
thereof,  to  extinguish  fire,  and  also  provides  for  the  security  of  stoves 
and  protection  of  woodwork  exposed  to  ignition. 

Section  4471,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  for  pumps  and  fire  hose. 

Section  4472,  Revised  Statutes,  prohibits  the  transportation  of 
dangerous  articles  or  explosive  burning  fluids  on  steamers  carrying  pas- 
sengers. 

Section  4497,  Revised  Statutes,  authorizes  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors  to  require  steamers  carrying  either  passengers  or  freight  to 
be  provided  with  good  and  efficient  portable  fire  extinguishers. 

Section  4483,  Revised  Statutes,  authorizes  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors  to  prescribe  a  certain  number  of  fire  buckets,  axes,  water 
barrels  and  tanks  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  fire. 
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Section  4492,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  barges  carrying  pas- 
sengers must  be  equipped  with  fire  buckets  and  axes. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  Government  scheme 
of  fire  protection  on  merchant  vessels  under  its  jurisdiction  is  covered 
very  specifically  by  the  provisions  of  the  sections  of  the  law  quoted,  and 
which  may  be  readily  found  in  their  full  verbiage  in  Form  800.  The 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions.of  the  law  relating 
to  this  subject  are  incorporated  in  Rule  IV,  page  86,  Form  801,  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  found  quite  consistent  and  complete  in  detail.  There  are 
no  gaps  or  overlaps  and  the  whole  scheme  of  fire  protection  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Commerce  through  the  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  quite  thorough  and  up  to  date. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  Uhler 
Supervising  Inspector  General 


Mr.  Powell  Evans  October  8,  1913 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Commission 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Sir: 

In  further  reference  to  letter  to  you  from  this  bureau  under  date  of 
7th  instant,  in  regard  to  fire  protection  regulations  on  vessels  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  laws,  you  are  informed 
that  a  more  detailed  statement  might  have  been  made  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  Section  4472,  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
cotton.  Section  4472,  Revised  Statutes,  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  no  loose  cotton  shall  be  carried  as  freight  or  used  as  stores  on  any 
steamer  carrying  passengers,  and  also  provides  that  baled  cotton  or  hemp 
shall  not  be  carried  on  such  steamers  unless  the  bales  are  compactly 
pressed  and  thoroughly  covered  and  secured  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  regulations  established  by  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Pursuant  to 
this  authority  conferred  by  Section  4472,  Revised  Statutes,  the  Board  of 
Supervising  Inspectors  has  provided  in  section  5,  Rule  IV,  General 
Rules  and  Regulations,  that  all  baled  cotton  shall  be  securely  bound  and 
covered  with  bagging  on  at  least  three-fourths  of  its  surface,  including 
both  ends  of  the  bale,  and  that  no  bales  of  imported  or  domestic  hemp 
shall  be  received  on  any  vessel  carrying  passengers  unless  the  same  are 
properly  compressed,  bound  with  rope,  wire,  or  metallic  bands,  and 
covered  on  ends  or  sides,  according  to  the  several  methods  now  practiced 
in  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

The  above  regulation,  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors 
and  having  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has  the  force 
of  law.  Respectfully, 

D.  N.  Hoover,  Jr. 
Acting  Supervising  Inspector  General 


Mr.  Evans  :  The  following  letter  from  Capt.  Benson,  Commandant 
of  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  is  now  appropriate.  It 
affords  further  expert  data  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
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Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
commandant's  office 

Mr.  Powell  Evans  October  15,  1913 

Chairman  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 
Room  420,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia 
Dear  Sir: 

1.  Replying  to  your  letter  regarding  the  methods  to  be  followed  in 
attempting  to  insure  safety  aboard  seagoing  vessels,  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  pressure  of  official  business  incident  to  taking  over  a  new  command 
has  prevented  not  only  my  giving  you  an  early  reply  but  of  going  as 
deeply  into  the  question  as  I  would  like.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
points  that  have  been  impressed  upon  me  during  my  naval  service  which 
I  consider  of  vital  importance: 

First — In  the  construction  of  passenger  ships  it  has  seemed  on  all 
occasions  where  great  loss  of  life  has  occurred  that  had  the  ship  been 
provided  with  from  two  to  three  absolutely  solid  athwartship  bulkheads 
the  great  loss  of  life  in  all  probability  would  have  been  prevented.  Hence 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ships  carrying  passengers,  particularly 
large  numbers  of  passengers,  should  have  at  least  three  complete  water- 
tight and  airtight  athwartship  bulkheads  extending  from  the  outer  skin 
of  the  ship  at  least  to  the  under  side  of  the  main  deck,  thus  dividing  the 
ship  into  four  watertight  and  airtight  compartments.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  these  bulkheads  may  have  to  be  pierced  for  certain 
equipment,  but  anything  passing  through  them  should  be  made  thoroughly 
tight  by  means  of  stuffing-boxes  and  other  devices. 

Second — Probably  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  fire  on  board  ship  is 
due  to  spontaneous  combustion,  which  may  be  produced  by  oily  waste 
or  clothes,  clothing  or  waste  saturated  with  paint,  and  other  material  left 
in  warm  and  improperly  ventilated  spaces  below  the  decks.  This  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  fire  on  board  ship  and 
should  be  obviated  by  forbidding  such  material  being  stowed  below  and 
insisting  on  these  regulations  being  carried  out  by  frequent  and  careful 
inspection. 

Another  very  fruitful  source  of  fire  on  board  ship  is  due  to  improper 
insulation  of  electric  wiring.  In  passenger  ships  particularly  the  electric 
wiring  should  be  in  a  metal  conduit  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  fire  to  be  caused  from  this  source. 

In  modern  ships  carrying  quantities  of  oil  and  such  material  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  insure  sufficient  ventilation  and  escape 
for  the  oil  fumes. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of  fire  on  board  ship  and 
only  the  most  stringent  regulations  enforced  by  the  severest  punishment 
can  prevent  fire  from  this  cause. 

2.  Under  certain  conditions,  of  course,  after  a  ship  is  once  on  fire, 
unless  she  is  protected  as  above  recommended  and  proper  means  are  sup- 
plied for  controlling  the  fire  within  this  space,  thus  giving  the  passengers 
some  part  of  the  ship  to  which  they  can  retreat  with  safety,  the  only  way 
of  escape  is  by  means  of  an  ample  supply  of  boats  and  life  preservers, 
the  handling  of  which  is  left  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  another 
department  of  the  Government. 
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3.  Regretting  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  give  this  very 
important  subject  more  time  and  attention,  and  with  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  work  that  you  are  engaged  in,  and  with  best  wishes  for 
its  success,  I  am,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  Benson 
Captain  [/.  S.  N.,  Commandant 

Mr.  Evans  :  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hand,  General  Manager 
of  the  Cramp  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  gives  us  still  further  expert 
opinion  on  this  subject:  

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co. 

OFFICE  of  the  general  MANAGER 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  Sept.  26,  1913 
Subject:    Immunity  of  Ships  from  Fire  Damage. 
Mr.  Powell  Evans 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Commission 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant, 
requesting  us  to  send  you  a  statement  expressing  our  views  as  to  how 
boats  and  ships  are  to  be  built  so  as  to  be  reasonably  immune  from  fire 
damage  in  actual  use,  both  to  people  and  property.  The  subject  is  an 
extremely  important  one  and  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  It  is  possible  to 
build  a  passenger  vessel  which  will  be  reasonably  immune  from  fire,  but 
there  are  two  reasons  which  operate  against  the  construction  of  such  a 
vessel.  The  first  one  is  the  very  greatly  increased  cost  due  to  building 
a  vessel  of  metal  and  the  elimination  of  woodwork  throughout  the  con- 
struction; the  second  is  that  such  a  vessel  is  not  a  comfortable  one  for 
the  traveling  public,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  metal  bulkheads  are  excel- 
lent conductors  of  heat  and  sound,  so  that  after  insulating  as  much  as 
practicable  noises  in  the  ship  can  be  heard  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
distinctness.  It  seems  possible,  however,  to  make  a  compromise  for  pas- 
senger vessels  between  an  all-metal  construction  and  wood  joiner  work, 
whereby  as  much  as  practicable  of  the  ship  be  made  of  metal  and  the 
living  quarters  of  wood,  subdivided  into  fire  sections  which  are  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  fire  bulkheads  which  would  prevent  the  flames 
from  sweeping  the  ship  structure.  In  addition  to  this,  sprinkling  appa- 
ratus, regulated  by  thermostats,  can  be  installed,  whereby  water  is  turned 
on  to  any  section  where  fire  originates.  We  have  built  vessels  of  this 
type,  notably  the  Fall  River  Line  Steamer  Commonwealth,  which  has  been 
running  a  number  of  years  without  fire  damage. 

The  subject  is  such  an  intricate  one  and  one  that  requires  to  be  looked 
into  from  so  many  points  of  view  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
outline  such  a  scheme  as  given  above  in  a  letter ;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  very  considerable  advance  may  be  made  over  the  ordinary  vessel 
carrying  passengers  for  hire,  in  so  far  as  protection  against  fire  is 
concerned.  Yours  very  truly, 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company, 

H.  W.  Hand 

General  Manager 
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Mr.  Evans  :  The  above  is  the  story  on  control  of  fire  hazard  in  boats 
and  ships  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it  on  short  notice.  The 
shocking  story  in  last  Sunday's  papers  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
steamship  Volturno  with  approximately  140  of  her  passengers  and  crew 
in  mid-ocean  lends  sad  point  to  this  topic  here  now.  The  following  news- 
paper clipping  is  of  interest  and  importance  in  this  connection : 

SAYS  PUBLIC  DEMANDS  VESSELS  BE  FIREPROOF 
Engineers'  Journal  Calls  Attention  to  Blaze  on  the  Imperator 

URGES  NEW  APPLIANCES 

Calling  attention  to  the  fire  which,  on  August  24,  damaged  the  steamship 
Imperator,  the  mammoth  German  liner  which  represents  the  highest  type  of  steam- 
ship construction,  Safety  Engineering  in  its  current  issue  makes  the  point  that  a 
fireproof  ship  is  now  demanded  for  public  safety  not  less  than  an  unsinkable  ship. 

It  is  stated  that  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  started  early  in  the  morning  m 
the  provision  hatch  of  the  huge  vessel  it  took  five  hours  with  the  combined 
resources  of  the  ship,  the  Hoboken  fire  department  and  a  New  York  fireboat  to 
flood  the  compartment  where  the  fire  raged  with  2,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

"While  the  size,  design  and  construction  of  the  Imperator  assures  her  buoyancy 
and  entitles  her  to  be  called  collision-proof,"  says  Safety  Engineering,  "there 
absolutely  is  not  a  thing  about  the  ship  that  justifies  the  use  of  the  term  fireproof. 
The  Imperator  is  not  too  big  to  burn.  In  fact,  the  enormous  size  makes  the  ship 
relatively  more  combustible  than  smaller  ships. 

"It  is  urged  that  passenger  steamers,  as  buildings,  should  be  provided  with 
automatic  sprinklers,  and  that  such  equipment  is  perfectly  feasible  and  practical. 
That  fire  at  sea  is  a  real  and  ever-present  menace,  statistics  are  presented  to  show. 
During  the  lYi  years  to  June  30  no  fewer  than  155  steamships  were  burned  com- 
pletely and  2447  partially.  Throughout  the  world  a  steam  vessel  has  burned, 
wholly  or  in  part,  every  day  during  this  period." 


Note — The  London  Safety-at-Sea  Conference,  participated  in  by  representatives 
of  most  of  the  principal  Governments,  has  been  held  since  this  Convention,  and  has 
initiated  many  corrective  measures  in  the  construction,  protection,  equipment  and 
management  of  ships  to  greatly  reduce  their  fire  hazard  for  all  concerned. — Ed. 


FIRE   HAZARD    IN   MINES 

Mr.  Evans:  We  will  now  hear  a  very  authoritative  opinion  on 
mining  fire  hazards  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson,  Engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Pittsburgh,  who  developed  the  safety  methods  now  in  vogue  in  mines 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wilson:  I  feel  especially  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  you  this  subject  so  immediately  after  Secretary  Redfield  has 
given  us  his  most  illuminating  talk  concerning  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  combating  the  fire  waste. 

There  are  a  few  of  you  here — Mr.  Hexamer,  Mr.  Goddard  and  some 
others-T-who  recall  that  the  underwriters  have  put  forth  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  year  after  year  the  fact  of  the  enormous  waste  in 
values  from  fires  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  how  much  attention  was 
paid  to  their  statements  until  1907  when  the  Conservation  Commission 
prepared  a  careful  statistical  review  which  was  issued  as  a  Government 
document?     This  verified  practically  everything  the  underwriters  had 
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been  preaching,  but  it  required  the  unimpeachable  authority  ot  the  Govern- 
ment to  announce  those  facts  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  they  must  be  true. 

There  had  been  fires  in  mines  all  over  the  United  States,  as  abroad. 
Men  had  gone  down  into  mines  and  lost  their  lives  year  after  year  and 
we  heard  the  facts  again  and  again.  It  was  like  the  account  of  a  theater 
or  school  fire  where  a  few  lives  were  lost — usually  more  in  the  case  of  a 
mine  disaster — and  we  heard  it  and  forgot  it.  The  Government  took  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  limit  that  waste  in  human  lives  and  property 
in  mines,  and  created  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  showed  from  1907  to 
1910  that  for  26  years  there  had  been  a  constantly  rising  curve  of  the 
number  of  men  killed  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  and  in  the  number  of  fires, 
explosions,  etc. 

The  Bfureau  of  Mines  has  not  tried  to  limit  these  by  its  own  force 
but  by  education  and  by  teaching  well-known  means  whereby  they  could 
be  combated ;  until  in  1907  the  increase  in  life  loss  per  annum  showed  no 
rise  for  the  first  time.  Since  then  the  rate  has  decreased  until  within 
the  last  few  years  there  was  not  over  4  men  killed  per  thousand  tons. 
It  is  now  3  per  1000.  The  number  of  men  killed  is  1000  less  than  three 
years  ago,  although  the  amount  of  coal  production  has  been  increasing 
in  that  time. 

Can  you  point  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  an  equal  aggregate 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  loss  of  property  or  life  on  the  surface?  You 
cannot;  for  that  reason  in  the  paper  presented  by  me  yesterday,  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Evans's  paper  on  minimum  standards,  I  suggested  that  if  yon 
gentlemen  feel  that  it  is  desirable  that  you  petition  Congress,  as  you 
seem  to  desire  to  do,  that  you  put  the  matter  up  to  Congress  in  such 
manner  that  they  will  be  able  to  determine  for  themselves  how  the  enor- 
mous waste  in  fires  can  be  best  reduced.  I  believe  it  can  be  brought 
about,  as  splendidly  brought  out  by  Secretary  Redfield,  by  nation-wide 
education  brought  home  individually  to  every  man  involved,  and  not 
necessarily  altogether  by  written  matter. 

To  illustrate  how  that  policy  has  been  carried  out  in  relation  to  the 
mine  disasters  I  would  say  that  the  bulk  of  our  success  has  not  been  in 
issuing  circulars,  but  in  lecturing,  demonstrating,  talking  and  teaching 
in  the  field;  by  means  of  eight  cars  going  all  over  the  United  States  to 
which  men  trained  in  fire-fighting  methods  are  attached,  with  magic 
lanterns  showing  appropriate  views.  In  addition  to  the  eight  cars  the 
service  operates  six  rescue  stations  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
Throughout  the  United  States  our  men  are  attending  every  kind  of  meet- 
ing where  they  can  reach  the  audience.  To-morrow  night,  during  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  there  is  a  motion-picture  lecture  on  "Min- 
ing and  Safety  in  Mines,"  with  demonstrations  by  men  trained  in  fire- 
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"Sundry  Fire  Hazards^' — Continued 

fighting  and  mine  rescue.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  isn't  to  be  credited  with 
doing  anything  but  broadcasting  the  propaganda,  and  the  resuh  is  in  the 
statistics  I  quoted. 

Referring  now  particularly  to  my  paper,  which  follows  these 
remarks  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  combating  and  controlling  fires 
in  mines  as  distinct  from  fires  on  the  surface:  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  mine  fires  is  carelessness,  and  mine  fires  are  occurring  daily  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  particular,  where  coal  is  especially  inflammable 
and  prone  to  be  ignited,  fire-runners  are  employed — men  whose  duty  it 
is  to  go  hourly  through  the  mines  looking  for  small  fires  and  putting 
them  out.  I  have  endeavored  to  portray  the  principles  governing  mine 
fire-fighting  underground  where  men  cannot  approach  the  fire  closely 
because  of  smoke  and  have  difficulty  in  getting  about  much  greater  than 
in  a  building.  The  reduction  of  mine  fires  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
the  origin  is  concerned,  follows  from  educating  the  operators  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  through  its  technical  papers  and  addresses ;  and  educate 
ing  the  tmners  themselves  by  personal  contact  and  speaking  to  them  in 
their  own  language  by  miners  educated  by  us  to  do  so. 

The  scientific  methods  which  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
operators,  including  the  use  of"  artificial  breathing  apparatus  in  combating 
new  mine  fires,  have  been  such  that  you  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  within  the  last  five  years  no  such  fire  has  gotten  beyond 
control.  There  are  raging  now,  however,  all  over  this  country  mine 
fires  which  have  been  burning  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years  which  are  far 
beyond  control  and  have  already  consumed  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property.  The  means  by  which  these  old  mine  fires 
have  been  kept  within  control  (and  these  are  not  parallel  cases  with  any 
surface  fires)  have  been  in  the  development  of  scientific  methods  in 
approaching  the  fire ;  in  studying  the  fire  where  you  cannot  see  it  or  get 
to  it;  and  chiefly  by  analyzing  the  causes,  learning  when  a  fire  is  being 
smothered,  and  approaching  with  the  artificial  breathing  apparatus  and 
erecting  a  stoppage  to  turn  it  back — ^which  is  a  simple  operation  to-day. 


MINE  FIRES— CONTROLLING  PRINCIPLES,  ETC. 

Fires  in  mines  have  their  origin  in  causes  many  of  which  diflfer 
diametrically  from  those  in  surface  structures.  The  principles  governing- 
their  control  are  also,  in  many  cases,  entirely  diflFerent  from  those  apply- 
ing under  surface  conditions.  The  methods  of  prevention  are  not  ma- 
terially different  from  those  applicable  to  the  prevention  of  surface  fires, 
as  they  are  aimed  in  large  measure  at  carelessness,  the  prime  contribut- 
ing cause  in  mine  as  well  as  in  surface  fires.  These  differences  in 
principles  and  practices  are  much  more  marked  in  coal  mines  than  in 
metal  mines  because  the  former  contain  explosive  and  non-respirable 
gases. 
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Taking  up  first  the  conditions  applicable  to  both  classes  of  mines : 
mine  fires  originate  from  two  general  causes,  either  from  introduction 
through  shafts  or  entries  from  surface  fires,  or  in  causes  originating 
underground.  The  former  may  be  propagated  from  fires  in  the  surface 
engine  or  fan  house  or  similar  buildings,  or  from  forest  or  brush  fires. 
These  may  drop  embers  down  the  shaft  or  be  carried  through  the 
timbering  to  the  interior.  Protection  against  such  fires  is  simple  and 
consists  in  keeping  all  inflammable  structures  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  from  the  mine  opening  and  keeping  all  timber  or 
brush  cleared  to  a  distance  of  five  hundred  feet  therefrom ;  in  particular 
in  constructing  engine  houses  and  fan  houses  of  non-inflammable 
material,  and  with  fire-resistant  floors. 

Fires  originate  in  both  classes  of  mines  in  the  shaft  or  entry,  and 
especially  at  shaft  bottoms  or  landings  where  a  large  number  of  men 
collect  while  changing  shifts.  Here  the  miners  change  the  wicking  of 
lamps  or  discard  candle  ends,  throwing  them  carelessly  among  inflam- 
mable trash  or  against  timber. 

Since  the  integrity  of  shafts  and  entries  is  essential  to  the  escape 
of  men  and  to  the  rendering  of  assistance  from  outside,  they  should  be 
protected  by  being  constructed  of  non-inflammable  material,  such  as 
steel,  or  preferably  reinforced  concrete  posts  and  timbering  with  lining 
of  brick  or  concrete. 

Through  shafts  and  entries  are  also  carried  the  ventilation,  the  pip- 
ing or  wires  for  power  and  the  mains  for  supplying  the  water  for  fire 
protection.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  largest  measure  of  preven- 
tion as  well  as  protection  is  provided  if  these  most  vital  parts  of  the 
mine,  the  entry  and  shaft  surroundings,  and  the  main  entries  or  gang- 
ways are  properly  protected. 

The  first  and  most  vulnerable  point  underground  where  animal 
haulage  is  employed  are  the  stables.  Here  prevention  should  be  by  the 
handling  of  hay  and  other  feed  into  and  out  of  the  mine  in  closed  metal 
cars ;  not  more  than  one  day's  supply  brought  in  or  left  within  the  mine, 
and  such  inflammable  material  should  be  stored  in  a  separate  fireproof 
chamber  adjacent  to  the  stables.  About  the  stable  there  should  be  no 
inflammable  material,  safety  or  automatic  doors  being  of  metal;  stall 
partitions  and  feed  boxes  of  metal  or  reinforced  concrete.  A  second 
vital  dangerpoint  is  in  any  office,  store  room,  pump  or  engine  room  at 
the  shaft  bottom  or  at  the  end  of  the  main  entry.  The  same  precaution 
as  reconmiended  for  treatment  of  the  shaft  and  of  stables  should  apply 
at  such  points,  special  care  being  taken  regarding  the  disposal  of  oily 
waste  and  other  inflammable  refuse,  for  the  receipt  of  which  fireproof 
receptacles  should  be  provided  and  should  be  carried  closed  into  and  out 
of  the  mine.*  Otherwise,  and  wherever  there  is  inflammable  material 
about  shaft  or  entries,  surface  or  underground  structures  there  should 
be  installed  an  adequate  automatic  sprinkler  system  with  adequate  water 
supply  properly  protected  from  freezing. 

In  both  classes  of  mines,  fires  frequently  originate  from  carelessness 
in  throwing  wick  ends  and  candle  ends;  from  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  less  frequently  from  electric  wiring.  The  same  precautions  required 
in  surface  structures  apply  to  matters  of  carelessness  and  electricity 
underground.     Spontaneous  combustion  due  to  friction  of  sliding  ore 
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masses  along  walls  where  there  are  large  sulphite  ore  bodies  in  metal 
mines  frequently  develops  sufficient  heat  to  cause  fire.  In  some  metal 
mines  such  fires  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  They  may  be  mini- 
mized by  use  of  non-inflammable  timbering  of  metal  or  concrete,  or  by 
use  of  the  largest  size  and  least  amount  of  timber  possible;  and  they 
may  be  combated  by  construction  of  concrete  bulkheads  or  back  ventila- 
tion with  pressure  sufficient  to  hold  gases  where  there  may  be  a  fire. 
In  coal  mines  spontaneous  fires  are  frequent,  especially  in  the  "gob"  or 
refuse  piles;  such  fires  occur  several  times  daily  in  some  mines  con- 
taining coal  which  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly.  They  may  also  originate 
in  the  "bug  dust"  or  machine  cuttings.  Spontaneous  fires  also  origi- 
nate in  waste  timber  in  both  metal  and  coal  mines,  especially  in  the 
latter  if  covered  with  fine  dust  or  sulphur,  and  in  the  former  from  sulphur 
balls.  The  best  protection  against  these  is  frequent  observance  of  the 
gob  and  timber,  and  the  removal  from  the  mine  of  machine  dust  and 
waste  timber  and  sulphur.  For  fighting  such  fires  emergency  doors  may 
be  provided  which  can  be  closed  air  tight  when. the  fire  starts. 

Fires  originate  quite  frequently  in  coal  mines  from  ignition  of  small 
bodies  of  gas  which  flame  in  the  presence  of  open  lights;  occasionally 
from  open  lights  being  struck  near  timber  or  other  inflammable  material. 
The  protection  against  such  fires  is  the  use  of  electric  lights  and  of 
safety  lamps. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  mine  fires  is  the  use  of  explosives,  and 
as  an  after  result  gas  and  dust  explosions  in  coal  mines.  Coal  mines 
may  be  fired  through  improper  use  of  explosives,  especially  with  use  of 
weak  detonators  causing  a  flaming  explosion;  or  inflammable  gases  may 
be  ignited  by  the  explosive,  small  gas  feeders  being  not  infrequently  of 
sufficient  volume  to  cause  a  flame  but  not  an  explosion.  A  protection 
against  these  is  a  careful  examination  of  the  working  face  before  a  shot 
is  fired,  and  the  prohibition  of  open  lights  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
working  place  for  five  minutes  after  the  firing  of  a  shot.  Carelessness 
in  failing  to  extinguish  small  fires  ignited  from  any  of  the  above  causes 
not  infrequently  results  in  serious  fires  getting  beyond  control.  A  further 
protection  against  such  fires  is  keeping  handy  at  the  working  place  where 
inflammable  gas  is  known  to  be  present,  water  barrels  with  buckets  or 
boxes  of  sand  which  may  be  thrown  on  the  first  flame. 

After  almost  every  explosion  within  a  mine,  fires  are  started  in 
diflFerent  parts — in  timber,  gob,  coal,  and  brattice  cloth.  As  a  precaution 
immediately  after  an  explosion  all  electric  power  wires  should  be  dis- 
connected. The  ventilation  should  not  be  restored  in  advance  workings 
until  explored  by  men  wearing  breathing  apparatus,  lest  the  oxygen  in 
the  fresh  air  fan  incipient  fires  into  flame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  explosive 
gas  is  not  liberated  in  the  mine,  ventilation  should  at  once  be  restored 
for  the  benefit  of  men  uninjured. 

Mines  should  be  protected  by  a  proper  system  of  fire  patrol.  This 
may  be  had  by  the  regular  force  of  foremen,  shot  firers,  and  inspectors 
if  of  sufficient  number.  Otherwise,  as  is  the  practice  in  fiery  mines,  to 
patrol  by  so-called  "firebugs"  or  "runners,"  who  are  in  fact  firemen. 
There  should  be  an  adequate  organization  for  fire-fighting,  the  foremen 
and  assistants  dividing  the  district  to  be  patrolled  among  English-speak- 
ing men  to  whom  various  duties  should  be  assigned.  A  great  protection 
against  the  spread  of  fire  is  an  adequate  alarm  or  telephone  system. 
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Portable  fire  extinguishers  of  a  type  differing  slightly  from  those 
used  on  the  surface  should  be  available  for  fire  fighting  within  mines, 
as  also  chemical  extinguishers  carried  on  mine  trucks,  and  there  should 
be  an  edequate  supply  of  these  at  tactical  points  within  every  mine. 

There  should  be  laid  within  all  mines  a  system  of  pipelines  with 
suitable  taps  and  with  hose  and  nozzle  available  and  properly  housed, 
and  these  should  be  supported  by  an  adequate  water  supply.  In  fighting 
mine  fires  with  water,  men  not  protected  by  artificial  breathing  apparatus 
can  rarely  approach  within  fighting  distance  owing  to  the  confined  space 
and  the  consequent  volume  of  smoke  which  is  not  dissipated  as  with 
surface  fires  into  the  open  atmosphere.  For  these  reasons  the  main  pipe 
should  be  tapped  not  over  100  feet  apart  and  the  hose  and  nozzle  should 
be  of  relatively  small  size — about  lj4-inch  hose  and  half  to  three-quarter 
inch  cone  nozzle,  so  that  one  man  may  handle  it.  Pressure  should  not 
exceed  40  to  60  pounds,  and  as  the  entries  or  rooms  in  which  the  fire  has 
to  be  fought  are  rarely  over  ten  feet  in  height,  usually  less  than  six  feet 
in  height,  the  angle  of  trajectory  is  low  and  the  stream  can  be  thrown 
but  a  relatively  short  distance.  It  is  important  to  throw  the  water  on  a 
mine  fire  so  as  to  distribute  it  rather  than  apply  a  large  volume.  Since 
the  area  of  fire  is  usually  small,  a  small  volume  of  water  is  generally 
adequate. 

Large  fires  such  as  have  made  headway  and  cannot  be  approached 
must  be  fought  by  scientific  methods  by  mining  engineers  skilled  in  such 
work.  The  most  useful  adjunct  in  such  work  is  frequent  analyses  of 
mine  gases,  the  object  being  to  blanket  the  fire  by  keeping  fresh  air  or 
oxygen  away  from  it  and  reduce  the  oxygen  content  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  to  a  point  which  will  not  sustain  ignition.  Frequent  knowl- 
edge of  the  percentage  of  oxygen  and  CO,;  and  where  inflammable  gas 
is  made,  knowledge  of  its  character  and  amount ;  and  knowledge  of  the 
ventilating  system  and  how  to  handle  it ;  and  whether  it  should  be  handled 
with  or  against  the  fire;  the  proper  places  at  which  to  erect  fire  doors 
and  stopings,  and  finally  skill  in  approaching  a  fire  believed  to  have  been 
extinguished ;  temperature  measurements,  and  gas  analyses  before  admit- 
ting air  to  the  place  to  be  examined  lest  the  retained  heat  break  again 
into  open  flame — ^these  are  essentials  in  combating  mine  fires,  either  in 
metal  or  coal  mines,  undergrgund. 

NoTE.---In  view  of  the  success  of  Federal  activity  in  reducing  mine  Ares  through 
the  educational  agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  might  it  not  be  equally  proper  and 
worth  while  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  to  organize  at  this  time 
like  work  to  teach  the  country  how  to  prevent  fires  in  all  surface  created  property  f 
—Ed.  


Mr.  Evans:  I  am  sure  you  will  all  heartily  join  me  in  expressing 
our  indebtedness  to  these  gentlemen  who  have  taken  exceedingly  valuable 
time,  particularly  our  honored  guest,  Mr.  Redfield,  to  help  us  in  this 
propaganda.  I  am  also  sure  we  are  on  the  trail  of  a  somewhat  broader 
and  more  effective  program  to  control  fire  waste  for  the  future.  I  suggest 
a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Mason  :  If  I  could  be  permitted  to  ask  the  Secretary  a  ques- 
tion? During  the  summer  I  made  considerable  investigation  on  fire 
protection  of  river  steamers,  and  I  find  the  principle  of  maintaining  equip- 
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ment  somewhat  different  from  that  advanced,  or  rather  enforced  by  the 
underwriters  at  the  National  fire  protection  meeting  in  Chicago  a  year 
ago  last  May.  There  was  quite  a  discussion  there  over  the  question  of 
testing  unlined  linen  hose,  and  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  tested  dry  or  wet.  I  found  that  on  these  steamers  the  practice 
under  the  Government  regulation  is  to  test  the  hose  every  week  by  put- 
ting water  into  it  at  the  fire  drills,  and  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  Secretary 
is  informed  as  to  the  result  of  that  test.  It  is  the  only  opportunity  I  have 
to  gain  that  information. 

Mr.  Redfield:  I  presume  the  question  is  as  to  the  durability  of 
the  hose? 

Mr.  Mason:    Yes. 

Mr.  Redfield  :  Well,  I  can  only  answer  that  in  another  connection. 
The  belief  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  is  that  the  durability  of 
the  hose  depends  more  on  how  treated  after  the  test  than  during  the 
test.  That  agrees  with  my  experience  in  the  factory,  where  we  require 
70  pounds  pressure  to  be  put  on  the  hose,  but  where  I  myself  looked  after 
the  hose  after  the  test  and  hung  it  up  vertically  and  allowed  it  to  drain 
immediately  afterward.  Our  experience  on  vessels  shows  (speaking 
now  of  inland  waters  and  not  salt  water)  that  if  the  hose  is  properly 
and  immediately  dried  it  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  continued  use 
of  it  in  that  way;  but  that  leads  me  to  one  thing  more.  This  whole 
subject  of  the  steamboat  service  is  close  to  me.  I  am  the  third  generation 
having  to  do  with  that  sort  of  thing.  My  grandfather  had  a  hard  fight 
in  order  to  use  iron  and  steel  in  boilers.  They  insisted  on  copper.  I 
have  in  my  office  an  illustration  of  a  passenger  line  in  1895  in  which  they 
left  the  barge  at  the  stem  of  the  steamboat  because  it  was  considered 
dangerous. 

In  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  we  are  very  anxious  to  learn. 
We  don't  think  we  have  reached  perfection^by  a  great  deal,  and  if  any 
gentleman  here  has  experience  and,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion, can  give  us  light,  I  wish  him  not  to  think  it  would  be  intrusive  if 
he  would  write  me.  How  important  that  is  I  can  show  by  giving  you  an 
illustration  that  came  up  this  week.  If  you  can  criticise  it  I  wish  you 
would.    It  is  in  relation  to  this  Voltumo  fire. 

Our  steamboat  inspection  rule  now  requires  that  live  steam  shall 
be  carried  into  the  hold  of  every  ship  for  use  for  fire  extinguishment 
and  it  is  so  carried.  This  steam  from  the  boilers  is  brought  at  full  pres- 
sure into  the  hold  of  every  vessel,  but  that  isn't  enough.  I  don't  find 
there  is  any  sufficient  means  of  utilizing  it  after  it  is  there.  But  the 
suggestion  is  to  run  ordinary  coils  of  pipe  so  that  the  steam  pressure  will 
be  substantially  uniform  throughout  the  entire  line,  and  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  main  steam  pipe,  and  could  be  put  along  the  tops  where 
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crosswise  bulkheads  run  and  would  be  out  of  the  way  and  not  disturbed 
by  the  cargo.  Those  steam  pipes  would  be  perforated,  let  us  say,  every 
few  inches,  the  perforations  stopped  up  by  fusible  metal — fusible  at  280 
degrees,  say.  That  wouldn't  take  much  space  in  the  hold  and  by  a  turn 
of  the  hand  in  the  engine  room  live  steam  could  be  discharged  at  the 
exact  point  of  heat  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and  the  objections 
that  it  might  get  away  at  times  where  it  wasn't  wanted  might  be  met 
by  putting  a  telltale  trap  so  as  to  show  whether  steam  is  going  where  it 
should  not. 

Speaking  of  it  as  a  layman  who  has  had  some  experience  in  handling 
pipe  work,  that  seems  a  simple  and  inexpensive  thing  to  do,  and  very 
efficient  in  the  inception  of  fires  with  boilers  running  at  200  pounds 
pressure,  if  you  could  let  steam  at  that  pressure  into  a  hold  through  jets 
in  this  simple  way  it  would  be  a  pretty  lusty  fire,  it  strikes  me,  that  would 
get  away  with  it. 

I  would  welcome  any  criticism  of  it  either  here  or  in  writing,  as  I 
want  to  utilize  it  in  the  annual  conference  of  safety  engineering  which 
meets  next  month. 

Mr.  Troth  :  Mr.  Harry  Davis,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Suburban 
Association,  was  present  at  the  Victor  Company's  plant  when  we  made 
two  practical  tests  of  steam  in  an  enclosed  room.  A  fire  was  built  of 
wood  and  sawdust,  and  after  opening  the  doors  (having  filled  the  room 
with  steam)  we  found  the  fires  still  burning.  We  changed  the  pipes  and 
they  have  since  been  doing  good  work.  Mr.  Davis  would  be  glad  to  send 
to  Mr.  Redfield  an  explanation  of  that  change. 

Mr.  Evans  :  In  lumber  drykilns  steam  has  been  frequently  used  in 
pipes  with  openings  controlled  by  standard  automatic  sprinkler  heads,  and 
I  am  sure  the  underwriters  have  data  and  will  be  glad  to  send  it. 

Mr.  Porter:  If  the  time  has  come  for  adjournment  I  will  say  it 
isn't  often  that  a  group  of  men  of  this  type  is  treated  with  such  an  address 
as  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Redfield  this  afternoon,  and  not  often  that 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Cabinet  will  give  up  his  busy  day  and  come 
and  talk  to  us  as  he  has  on  a  subject  on  which  he  has  such  a  wealth  of 
knowledge ;  and  although  the  Chairman  of  this  Convention  has  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  Convention  and  its  thanks,  I  myself  would  like 
to  express  my  own  appreciation,  and  I  think  the  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention would  like  to  express  theirs.  I  therefore  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Redfield  for  coming  here  and  giving  such  a  splendid  address. 

Motion  seconded  by  many. 

Mr.  Evans  :    I  ask  for  a  rising  vote. 

Rising  vote  of  thanks  given. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  Friday  morning. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
October  17th. 
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Topic  11—  Management 

Note.— The  preceding  topics  all  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  physical 
means  to  control  and  prevent  fire  waste.  This  topic  considers  the  moral 
as  well  as  physical  subject  of  cleanly  and  orderly  daily  living  in  property 
and  its  beneficial  influence  in  abating  and  controlling  fire  waste. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Chairman  at  9.25. 

Mr.  Evans:  Topic  11 — "Management" — comes  up  this  morning 
under  the  resolution  as  announced.  The  resolution  is  somewhat  long  but 
its  purpose  was  to  be  definitive  so  as  to  call  attention  to  the  causes  of  the 
abuse.  The  first  paper  is  by  Mr.  Walker,  an  engineer  of  many  years' 
experience,  and  an  authoritative  writer  in  this  field.  I  am  sure  he  will 
give  you  valuable  information. 


"MANAGEMENT"   (HOUSEKEEPING)— I 

By  Mr.  S.  G.  Walker,  Engineer  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Fires  are  but  the  results  of  nature's  well-defined  laws  operating  in 
an  entirely  usual  way,  commonly  set  in  action  only  by  the  willful,  ignorant, 
or  careless  intervention  of  human  agency. 

There  are  those  which  may  be  termed  the  development  of  natural 
causes  beyond  human  control,  where  man's  efforts  are  chiefly  mitigative, 
if  at  all  effective,  bearing  only  on  duration  or  extent  of  damage.  Fires 
started  by  lightning,  and  the  rare  occurrences  where  volcanic  action 
causes  damage,  would  come  under  this  head ;  but,  fortunately,  they  have 
relatively  small  bearing  on  total  fire  loss.  Fires  following  combinations 
of  circumstances  or  conditions  not  readily  foreseen  sometimes  seem  to 
assume  an  aspect  bordering  on  the  providential,  but  these  again  form 
only  a  small  percentage  ot  the  total. 

Another  class  which  has  its  inception  in  a*  desire  to  destroy,  or  lack  of 
strong  desire  to  preserve,  property  on  the  part  of  an  owner,  in  which 
the  ill  will  of  a  neighbor  is  a  potent  factor,  is  defined  by  the  term  "moral 
hazard."  It  is  a  prolific  source  of  fire  loss  but  of  indeterminate  ratio 
to  the  whole.  These  must  be  dealt  with  like  other  criminal  acts  in  the 
community ;  but  well-regulated  housekeeping  has  a  distinctly  restraining 
influence  as  tending  to  discourage  conditions  favorable  to  such  acts. 

The  most  important  class  from  a  preventable  standpoint  comprises 
the  uncompromising  rebellions  against  abuse  by  a  servant  designed  to 
minister  to  man's  comfort  and  welfare ;  but  which  proves  the  veriest  tyrant 
when  vigilance  is  abated  or  restraint  slackened,  either  through  misinter- 
pretation of  nature's  laws  or  carelessness  in  their  application.  Spring- 
ing from  more  or  less  avoidable  causes,  these  are  certainly  capable  of 
material  reduction  by  organized  effort,  intelligently  and  vigorously 
applied. 

Our  fire  loss  per  capita  of  eight  to  ten  times  the  average  in  foreign 
countries  may,  at  first  glance,  seem  to  be  largely  accounted  for  by  our 
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greater  proportion  of  frame  buildings  and  altogether  poorer  construc- 
tion from  a  fire-resistive  standpoint.  However,  as  our  losses  on  frame 
buildings  are  about  two-thirds  and  on  brick  one-third  of  the  total,  the 
entire  elimination  of  frame  construction  would,  at  best,  only  reduce  our 
loss  about  a  third ;  and  considering  that  the  number  of  our  fires,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  is  about  five  times  that  of  representative  European 
countries,  it  becomes  evident  that  our  relatively  high  loss  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  other  factors  than  construction.  It  is  significant  that  reducing 
our  conditions  to  a  parallel  with  those  in  foreign  countries  would  elim- 
inate four-fifths  of  our  fire  losses  and  a  like  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  fire  departments;  and  abbut  half  of  this  saving  would 
follow  the  elimination  of  our  comparative  carelessness.  Foremost  in  the 
fight  against  hidden  enemies  of  mankind  we  are  woefully  lax  in  the 
battle  against  this  omnipresent  foe,  even  more  readily  vanquished.  Freely 
admitting  the  disgrace,  our  task  becomes  that  of  arousing  the  people  to 
apply  the  remedy,  which  aim  is  sufficiently  laudable  to  command  the 
most  generous  expenditure  of  money  and  effort. 

That  the  task  is  not  hopeless  is  evidenced  by  the  splendidly  effective 
stand  of  the  factory  mutual  insurance  companies.  Some  78  years  ago 
a  group  of  representative  manufacturers,  with  high  ideals  as  to  the  care 
of  their  properties,  organized  themselves  into  a  mutual  company,  prim- 
arily for  the  "prevention  of  fire  loss  to  its  members  through  promotion 
of  knowledge  of  safeguards,  inspection,  and  warning  against  dangerous 
conditions,"  and  thus  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  present  day  problem 
facing  our  general  community.  There  are  many  features  of  this  mag- 
nificently successful  system  which  may  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  applied 
to  the  fire  situation  in  this  country  to-day. 

The  fact  that  a  fire  prevented  is  preferable  to  the  most  efficient 
extinguishment  has  been  constantly  and  impressively  before  the  members 
of  the  mutual  companies  as  directly  affecting  the  cost  of  their  insurance ; 
for  in  the  early  days,  with  no  protective  equipment  which  would  be 
recognized  as  at  all  adequate  to-day,  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  good 
fortune  reinforced  by  good  management,  or  possibly  later  the  reverse, 
which  prevented  their  factories  from  burning. 

Their  success  has  been  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  unfaltering 
vigilance  expressed  in  the  work  of  their  inspectors,  supplemented  by 
cooperation  of  owners,  once  mutual  confidence  has  been  established,  and 
in  the  long  run  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  any  community  is  bound  to 
reduce  its  fire  losses.  The  preventive  feature  has  been  developed  until 
to-day  they  maintain  a  bureau  for  handling  this  and  allied  work  bearing 
on  fire  hazard  which  represents  absolutely  the  last  word  in  this  type  of 
organization. 

The  particular  branch  of  the  system  which  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
guide  to  effective  methods  for  eliminating  careless  fires  in  important 
properties  is  the  inspection  corps,  at  present  consisting  of  26  r^ular 
men  and  three  extras,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  this  work.  These 
men  are  selected  for  their  various  qualifications — personal,  educational, 
and  practical — ^peculiarly  fitting  them  for  the  service  desired ;  and,  unless 
the  schedule  is  deviated  from,  due  to  sickness  or  other  causes,  they  visit 
in  rotation  the  risks  insured  at  such  intervals  that  each  receives  four 
inspections  a  year.    The  periodical  advisory  visits  of  such  trained  men 
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can  but  be  of  inestimable  value  to  any  one  interested  in  keeping  fire 
losses  at  a  minimum,  and  many  with  experience  have  expressed  them- 
selves 51s  feeling  this  service  alone  to  be  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  fire 
insurance. 

The  inspections  are  most  thorough,  the  inspectors  investigating  and 
reporting,  with  minute  detail,  upon  anything  having  a  bearing  on  fires, 
their  possible  origin  or  probable  extinguishment,  detecting  hazardous 
conditions,  and  advising  proper  correctives  to  be  applied  in  each  case. 
Many  features  demanding  their  attention  would  have  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  but  it  is  of  interest  that  the  first  item  on  the  report 
blank  (see  form  on  page  362)  is  "Order  and  Neatness"  (or  housekeep- 
ing), its  position  being  indicative  of  its  relative  importance.  Right  here 
is  the  feature  of  carelessness  sought  out  and  corrected ;  and  it  frequently 
takes  several  years  to  sufficiently  arouse  a  new  member  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  prime  importance  of  this  as  bearing  on  fire  hazards,  so  that  his 
rating  is  uniformly  satisfactory.  With  experience,  cleanliness  comes  to 
be  recognized  as  a  comparative  rather  than  an  absolute  term ;  and  what 
would  be  satisfactory  in  a  foundry  or  blacksmith  shop  would  be  decidedly 
substandard  in  a  silk  mill.  The  inspector  has  no  record  of  the  previous 
report  on  the  ratable  features  of  a  risk,  but  each  is,  in  the  offices,  placed 
for  comparison  side  by  side  with  its  contemporaries,  thus  giving  the 
officers  a  composite  expression  of  judgment  on  the  character  and  upkeep 
of  a  risk,  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  by  the 
inspectors  reporting  at  the  main  office  where  experiences  are  compared, 
interesting  incidents  discussed,  and  a  general  review  held  of  the  previous 
week's  work,  all  favorable  to  dissemination  of  accumulated  knowledge 
and  the  development  of  a  valuable  esprit  de  corps. 

The  plants  are  encouraged  to  inaugurate  systems  of  self-inspections, 
the  reports  being  turned  in  to  the  management,  as  frequently  as  once  a 
week,  by  various  representatives  successively,  the  rotation  principle  being 
followed,  thus  eliminating  the  personal  equation  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  and  equalizing  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  These  also  cover 
the  important  features  of  housekeeping,  but  naturally  with  less  detail, 
and  they  are  commonly  held  for  examination  and  comment  by  the  fol- 
lowing insurance  representative. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  inspection  bureau  to  the  nineteen  companies 
which  share  in  its  maintenance  amounts  to  13  cents  per  $1000  insurance. 
It  constitutes  28  per  cent,  of  gross  operating  expenses,  equals  about  54 
per  cent,  of  the  fire  losses,  and  represents  14  per  cent,  of  the  net  cost  of 
insurance.  These  figures  include  other  functions  than  the  regular  inspec- 
tion work  above  described,  such  as  special  engineering  in  connection  with 
fire  protection,  valuations,  adjustments,  laboratory  experimental  work, 
ard  the  development  of  plans  showing  details  of  insurance  interest  at 
tJie  various  plants.  The  regular  inspections  alone  use  up  about  6  cents 
per  $1000,  but  this  would  be  misleading  as  a  measure  of  possible  cost  for 
a  municipal  department,  as  it  involves  about  50  miles  of  travel  per 
inspection. 

Anything  approaching  such  an  elaborate  or  efficient  system  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  except  in  congested  sections  of  large  cities 
where  the  danger  of  a  fire  spreading  is  imminent,  and  crowded  tenements 
or  large  plants,  with  heavy  concentrations  of  value,  render  organized 
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effort  feasible;  but  where  these  conditions  exist  a  system  of  periodical  . 
inspections  by  an  adequate  organization  is  about  the  only  ultimate  curb 
for  careless  fire  loss,  and  any  city  of  more  than  fairly  moderate  size 
would  be  well  warranted  in  undertaking  the  development  of  such  an 
organization  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  situation.  This 
should  be  absolutely  independent  of  politics,  perhaps  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  representative  board  of  prominent  citizens  vested  with 
mandatory  powers  to  inflict  penalties  for  flagrant  violations  of  ordinances 
and  established  rules.  In  smaller  communities,  consisting  largely  of 
isolated  dwellings  and  commercial  or  industrial  properties  of  relatively 
small  individual  value,  thus  contributing  comparatively  little  to  the  aggre- 
gate fire  losses  of  the  country,  the  police  force  or  fire  department  might, 
witlwit  burdensome  expense,  be  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  in- 
spection system. 

However  elaborate  the  organization,  it  might  profitably  extend  its 
field  of  activity  beyond  the  uncovering  of  conditions  which  lead  to  fire 
foss,  and  bring  its  accumulated  experiences  to  bear  upon  the  reporting  of 
fires  and  investigation  of  their  causes,  thus  aiding  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  incendiarism  and  arson.  In  all  communities,  this  active 
work  might  well  be  supplemented  by  an  educational  campaign,  carried 
on  largely  through  the  public  schools,  in  which  care  in  the  use  of  matches 
and  of  fire  for  domestic  purposes,  the  handling  of  hazardous  liquids, 
removal  of  ashes,  disposal  of  combustible  refuse,  and  other  patent  topics, 
might  be  impressed  upon  the  young  at  a  period  when  habits  are  easily 
formed.  This  would  tend  to  bring  such  matters  before  the  home  circle 
for  discussion,  eventually  making  the  community  at  large  more  attentive 
to  safeguarding  property,  and  arousing  owners  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  fire  loss  as  a  tax  is  more  nearly  capable  of  direct  control 
by  the  taxed  than  any  other.  Such  educational  work  is  already  under 
way  in  some  localities,  but  it  must  be  made  general  in  its  application  to 
be  broadly  effective. 

Although  concerted  action  is  desirable  as  an  eventuality,  the  individual 
operation  of  such  a  system,  in  any  city,  is  bound  to  bear  fruit,  through 
reduction  in  fire  loss  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  maintenance.  No  accurate 
advance  estimate  can  be  made  of  these  results,  but  aside  from  the  in- 
fluence on  the  morale  of  the  community  there  would  be  a  direct  financial 
reward  in  the  reduction  of  insurance  rates,  the  public  at  large,  in  the 
end,  standing  back  of  the  insurance  companies  to  foot  the  bills. 

It  is  perhaps  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  an  elaboration 
of  a  suitable  inspection  report  in  all  its  details,  but  it  should  be  in  such 
form  as  to  emphasize  conditions,  with  reference  to  comparative  cleanli- 
ness, prompt  removal  of  combustible  waste  materials,  restriction  of  smok- 
ing, proscription  of  kinds  and  regulation  of  use  of  matches,  care  of 
private  apparatus  to  insure  its  being  in  operating  condition,  and  the 
establishment  of  fire  drills  to  protect  the  lives  of  employees. 

Many  foreign  countries  take  immediate  steps,  following  a  fire,  to 
fix  the  responsibility  as  to  the  cause,  and,  the  culprit  once  discovered, 
an  adequate  penalty  is  administered ;  while  it  is  frequently  made  a  condi- 
tion of  recovery  under  an  insurance  policy  that  an  owner  must  first  prove 
himself  free  of  responsibility  for  the  fire,  all  tending  to  make  the  individual 
more  careful  of  his  own  property  and  that  of  others.     In  this  country 
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no  penalty  ordinarily  attaches  to  careless  practices  which  may  cause  fire, 
and  the  careful  man  is  called  upon,  without  adequate  redress,  ro  pay 
for  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbors.  Quite  likely  such  drastic  measures  as 
are  common  abroad  would  not  be  countenanced  with  us,  on  account  of 
deeply  seated  ideas  of  personal  freedom,  but  it  is  certain  that  well 
defined  and  persistent  effort  could  at  least  fix  the  blame  and  lead  to  more 
satisfactory  conditions. 

The  results  of  high-grade  housekeeping  in  commercial  or  industrial 
properties  do  not  stop  with  the  avoidance  of  fire  losses  and  attendant 
benefits,  but  there  is  a  contingent  benefit  in  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  help,  for  operatives  will  work  more  cheerfully  under  cleanly  condi- 
tions. Improved  health  permits  of  greater  efficiency  not  only  in  the 
actual  bulk  of  output  but  in  the  character  of  product  or  service  rendered. 
Instances  are  common  in  which  this  very  feature  of  comparative  clean- 
liness has  established  superiority  of  a  concern  over  all  competitors, 
and  the  grade  of  housekeeping  may  even  serve  as  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity. Attention  to  details,  symbolic  of  good  management,  will  coun- 
tenance no  slack  methods  in  any  department. 

Superior  construction  and  protection  may  act  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire  in  the  same  way  as  an  efficient  doctor  cures  the  established  ills 
of  his  patients.  We  live  in  an  age  of  prevention;  the  trend  of  modem 
medicine  and  surgery  is  rather  toward  avoidance  of  disease  than  its 
cure.  The  merchant  takes  frequent  account  of  stock  to  insure  his  commer- 
cial welfare.  The  manufacturer  scans  his  inventory  to  forestall  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  this  principle,  so  effective  in  all  things  human,  will 
not  fail  in  its  application  to  fire  loss. 


Mr.  Evans:  We  have  a  very  wide  analysis  of  the  subject  of 
"management''  in  our  papers  this  morning  from  those  who  are  peculiarly 
expert  in  its  practices.  I  now  want  to  bring  out  another  viewpoint — ^that 
of  the  active  fire-fighting  force — from  a  man  who  has  for  years  con- 
sistently believed  that  sound  "management"  control  exercised  through 
active  firemen  is  the  best  way  of  abating  fire  waste  in  cities.  This  is 
by  Ex-Chief  Loller,  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  fire  department,  who  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  regularly  applied  firemen's  inspections  there  and 
materially  reduced  fire  waste  thereby.  Mr.  Loller  was  for  several  years 
president  of  the  International  Fire  Engineers  (comprised  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Fire  Departments),  and  I  believe  he  has  one  of  the  best  experiences  in 
the  country  in  this  sort  of  work.     In  his  absence  I  will  read  his  brief 

paper.  

"MANAGEMENT"— II 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Loller,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

"Management"  seems  to  me  to  solve  part  of  the  question  of  fire 
waste;  but  I  presume  that  its  enforcement  is  just  as  important  as  the 
principle  itself.  It  is  very  essential,  to  my  mind,  that  the  word  "law" 
be  inserted — "Management  Enforced  by  Law."  But  with  whom  will 
you  vest  that  power?  Experience  in  actual  service  has  taught  the 
lesson  that  to  vest  that  power  in  a  position   controlled  by  political 
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influences  is  wrong  and  dangerous.  It  places  the  man  under  obligations 
to  the  appointive  power,  and  deprives  him  of  the  privilege  of  selecting 
his  deputies  according  to  their  merits  and  ability. 

Fire  waste  in  the  United  States  can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  proper 
building  laws  properly  enforced,  and  mismanagement.  Enactment  of 
the  laws  should  be  by  a  judicial  assembly  that  has  more  than  a  political 
and  personal  interest.  Laws  should  be  enacted  by  a  body  that  has  had 
experience  and  knowledge  in  construction  and  that  has  a  heart  interest 
in  those  who  are  exposed  to  personal  danger  and  financial  loss.  There 
is  no  question  to  my  mind  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  fire  waste  of  this 
country  can  be  charged  directly  to  carelessness,  lack  of  management, 
and  failure  to  enforce  what  laws  we  have.    Fully  75  per  cent,  is  avoidable. 

The  common  "parlor,"  or  "snap,"  match  is  more  dangerous  than 
any  known  explosive.  More  lives  are  lost  and  more  property  destroyed 
from  this  source  than  from  any  other.  Fully  55  per  cent,  of  the  "unknown 
causes"  are  from  this  source.  Smoking  is  another  common  cause  of  fire 
which  has  a  large  percentage  of  waste  to  its  credit.  This  is  especially 
true  in  sections  peopled  by  foreign-born  people.  The  careless  storage 
of  rubbish  and  ashes  must  also  be  counted  in.  Then,  of  course,  there 
is  arson,  and  no  law  can  be  too  severe  for  this  class.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  electrical  end  either,  as  it  comes  when  and  where  least 
expected.  This  latter  can  be  charged  to  building  laws  and  inspections. 
Inspections  should  be  made  by  firemen  who  have  had  experience  in 
fighting  fires.  Such  men  are  better  qualified  to  carry  on  these  inspec- 
tions because  of  their  knowledge  of  fighting  fires  and  because  they  can 
recognize  the  hazard  at  a  glance.  They  act  on  experience  and  not 
theories. 

The  management  of  a  home  or  dwelling  should  not  by  any  means 
be  overlooked.  The  idleness  of  the  heating  apparatus  during  the  summer 
months  is  a  fire-breeder.  The  careless  sweeping  of  floors  where  there 
are  registers  often  paves  the  way  for  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Inspections  should  be  made  as  often  as  the  corps  in  charge  can 
make  them,  and  a  complete  record  of  each  inspection  should  be  kept. 

While  not  exactly  along  the  line  of  this  particular  subject,  another 
phase  of  conditions  in  foreign  quarters  which  affect  public  health  as  well 
as  create  fire  hazards  should  be  considered.  Based  on  reliable  statistics, 
there  is  a  startling  amount  of  sickness  and  immorality  as  well  as  fire 
dangers  bred  in  districts  of  this  sort.  In  a  measure  this  arises  from 
ignorance  as  much  as  anything  else,  and  the  proper  sort  of  education 
will  help  in  the  work  of  elimination.  Dangerous  smoking,  careless  stor- 
age of  rubbish  and  ashes  and  crowded  sleeping  quarters  should  all  be 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  both  fire  and  police  powers,  for  both 
departments  of  public  welfare  are  intensely  interested  in  a  solution  of  the 
problems  presented. 

The  conditions  of  all  cities  are  not  the  same,  making  it  impossible 
to  have  one  system  for  all.  Some  use  soft  coal.  There  are  certain 
conditions  existing  in  such  cities  different  from  where  anthracite  is  used. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  collection  of  soot  in  chimneys,  and  the  chimneys 
bum  out  once  a  month  if  not  properly  cared  for.  The  faulty  construc- 
tion of  such  chimneys  often  leads  to  fires.  Shingle  roofs  should  be  pro- 
hibited for  they  are  great  fire-breeders.    Nothing  but  fire-resistant  roofs 
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should  be  permitted  in  business  districts.  Tar  roofs  are  no  better  than 
shingles.  The  chimneys  and  flues  are  among  the  most  important  parts 
of  a  building,  and  apparently  they  are  given  the  least  attention.  Storage 
warehouses,  large  or  small,  should  not  be  overlooked.  As  a  rule  they 
will  receive  almost  anything  without  inspection.  About  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  the  owners  of  such  places  is  the  monthly  rental  received. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  fire  hazards  about  the  dwelling  is  the 
closet  used  for  the  storing  of  summer  or  winter  goods.  Here  is  where 
the  match  plays  an  important  part  when  the  user  strikes  one  in  looking 
for  something  needed  in  a  hurry. 

Management,  to  my  mind,  resolves  itself  into  an  absolute  educa- 
tion to  prevent  the  fire  waste  of  this  country  and  it  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  We  need  more  men  to  "take  the  bull  by  the  horns"  in  all 
our  cities,  as  Mr.  Evans  and  his  aides  have  done  in  this  beautiful  city. 
You  would  soon  be  decreasing  the  fire  waste  by  the  millions.  How 
commence  this  education?  I  would  suggest  beginning  in  the  schools. 
Train  the  young  minds  in  the  necessity  of  preventing  fires  and  educate 
the  boys  along  this  line  as  you  would  along  any  other.  A  single  demon- 
stration at  the  schools  or  the  fire-engine  rooms  would  make  a  lasting 
impression.  We  must  look  to  the  coming  generations  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  fire  prevention. 

Again,  if  the  business  men  of  this  country  would  devote  30  minutes 
each  week  to  the  study  of  fire  prevention,  in  less  than  a  year  they  would  do 
mote  to  prevent  waste  than  ten  years  of  legislation.  It  rests  with  the 
business  interests  to  take  the  initiative  by  taking  the  question  up  with 
their  employees.  

Mr.  Evans:  In  discussing  Public  Fire  Protection  (Topic  6), 
reference  was  made  to  certam  remarks  by  the  Hon.  Herman  L.  Ekern, 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
on  "Fire  Prevention  Day,"  October  9th.  His  views  covered  that  sub- 
ject and  the  present  one,  and  hence  were  held  for  use  here  and  are  now 

laid  before  you :  

"FIRE  PREVENTION" 

By  Hon,  Herman  L.  Ekern 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  city  of  Chicago  on  entering 
upon  this  fire  prevention  work  with  a  man  who  takes  the  heartfelt  interest 
in  the  work  that  Fire  Chief  McDonnell  does. 

I  will  not  tell  you  that  this  work  is  not  needed  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
or  that  you  can  "sit  back'*  merely  because  you  have  entered  upon  it  to 
the  extent  that  you  have.  You  don't  compare  well  with  cities  in  the 
Old  World — none  of  the  cities  in  this  country  do — and  the  excuses  that 
have  been  given  for  the  failures  of  our  cities  are  not  sound. 

They  may  be  satisfying,  but  a  little  study  of  the  subject  of  fire  preven- 
tion will  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  our  cities,  like  Topsy,  "grow" 
in  this  subject  without  any  attention. 

It  happens  just  at  this  time,  as  you  probably  have  noted  from  the 
daily  press,  that  the  city  of  Chicago  shows  a  loss  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  of  four  and  a  third  millions  of  dollars  as  against 
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three  and  a  third  millions  of  dollars  for  the  same  nine  months  during  the 
preceding  year. 

There  is  a  net  increase  of  a  million  dollars  in  losses.  Your  average 
annual  losses  are  approximately  five  million  dollars.  With  the  ordinary 
list  of  fires  during  the  coming  few  months  your  losses  this  year  may 
well  amount  to  nearly  six  million  dollars.  As  compared  with  the  city  of 
Berlin  with  perhaps  a  fire  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  this 
seems  like  a  scandalous  waste. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  excuse  this  great  waste  because  of  the 
difference  of  construction.  That  excuse  does  not  hold.  If  you  would  put 
Berlin  people  in  this  city  instead  of  its  people  you  wouldn't  have  any 
such  fire  loss  as  you  have  to-day.  If  you  were  to  raze  this  city  to-day  and 
preserve  its  people,  they  would  rebuild  it;  but  unless  their  methods  of 
thought  changed  on  this  subject,  the  fire  loss  would  not  be  greatly 
changed.  We  have  felt  that  in  this  new  country  of  ours  the  develop- 
ment of  our  cities  has  been  unparalleled.  That  may  be  true  of  some 
cities  which  have  grown  from  nothing  into  large  cities  during  a  decade, 
or  two  or  three  decades;  but  take  some  of  our  large  cities  which  were 
established  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and  compare  those  with  progres- 
sive cities  of  Germany  and  the  comparison  is  not  to  our  advantage. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  in  a  thirty-year  period  increased  173  per  cent., 
the  city  of  Colon  253  per  cent.,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  57  per  cent.,  the 
city  of  Dresden  248  per  cent.,  Louisville  81  per  cent,  Hanover  146 
per  cent. 

Now  take  the  later  ten-year  period,  and  locrfc  across  the  lake  to 
Detroit,  a  city  which  is  pointed  out  as  having  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  this  country.  Its  gain  was  only  63  per  cent.,  while  Diiseldorf  gained 
67  per  cent. 

Those  foreign  cities  have  to  meet  the  problem  of  rapid  growth  the 
same  as  ours.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  number  of  fires  in  our  cities  is 
not  due  in  any  sense  to  defects  in  construction  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
Any  fire  marshal,  any  engineer  who  has  studied  the  problem,  will  tell 
you  that  the  great  mass  of  our  fires  is  due  to  temporary  or  transient 
causes,  coming  from  the  occupancy  and  the  method  of  housekeeping. 
No  construction  corrective  will  wholly  remedy  those  fires. 

Now  clear  another  cobweb.  It  has  been  charged  through  the  news- 
papers of  this  country  that  the  great  mass  of  fires  is  due  to  criminal  acts 
and  that  the  firebug  is  responsible  for  the  great  mass  of  our  losses.  1 
think  such  charges  are  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people.  The  best  statistics  that  can  be  obtained  show  that  perhaps  not 
to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  losses  are  due  to  criminal  acts,  to  direct 
arson.  Take  your  own  observation  and  note  the  fires  that  occur  through 
this  city,  or  through  any  city  you  are  acquainted  with;  and  while  there 
are  a  large  number  for  which  causes  cannot  be  assigned  there  is  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  charging  any  large  proportion  of  them  to  criminal 
arson. 

Besides,  arson  appears  sporadically,  and  while  it  is  a  difficult  crime 
for  conviction  it  is  generally  corrected  by  the  public  authorities.  The 
mass  of  the  fire  waste  is  not  due  to  criminal  acts  but  to  morM  careless- 
ness— ^which  the  public  should  condemn  almost  equally  with  a  criminal 
act 
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Suppose  that  one  individual  controlled  half  of  the  personal  property 
of  this  nation,  and  suppose  that  individual  threatened,  by  his  direct  act, 
to  destroy  that  property ;  or,  by  his  negligence,  to  permit  its  destruction ; 
how  long  would  the  people  of  this  country  face  that  threat  without  tak- 
ing steps  to  remedy  it?  And  yet  it  is  that  deliberate  (perhaps  uninten- 
tional) carelessness  or  neglect  of  conditions  which  produce  fires  which  arc 
responsible  for  the  great  mass  of  the  fire  waste  to-day. 

Read  the  reports  of  our  State  fire  marshals  and  you  will  find  that 
anywhere  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  our  fires  are  due  to  these  temporary 
conditions,  this  carelessness,  and  that  these  conditions  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  easily  removable. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  that  follows:  Remove  half  of  the 
causes  of  fires  and  you  stop  half  of  the  fires.  We  are  not  asking  that 
conditions  in  this  country  or  results  in  this  country  shall  be  brought  to 
the  point  to  which  they  have  been  brought  in  the  countries  in  Europe; 
but  it  is  a  very  reasonable  request,  upon  the  statistics  available,  that  the 
fire  losses  in  this  country  shall  be  reduced  by  half  within  the  short 
period  of  five  years. 

What  do  these  losses  cost  you?  I  said  the  losses  in  Chicago  were 
five  million  dollars  each  year.  They  are  increasing.  To  distribute  the 
indemnity  for  those  five  million  dollars  of  losses— and  those  are  insur- 
ance losses,  I  don't  count  the  incidental  losses — ^you  pay  an  annual  fire 
premium  of  double  the  amount,  or  over  ten  million  dollars.  To  protect 
your  property  against  the  spread  of  these  fires  and  against  the  danger 
of  conflagration  you  spend  another  three  and  a  third  million  dollars. 
There  is  a  tax  in  this  city  to-day  of  well  upward  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  visible  losses  from  fires,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  losses 
from  interruption  to  business  and  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  every  year. 
Wipe  out  half  of  the  losses,  and  you  can  almost  wipe  out  half  the  cost 
of  this  great  waste. 

'  Whit  is  the  remedy?  I  have  no  sympathy  with  a  mere  doctrine  of 
idealism  which  aims  at  a  goal  very  laudable,  but  which  does  not  provide 
some  way  to  attain  that  goal  and  is  not  willing  to  modestly  take  the  first 
step  to  that  end.  I  congratulate  the  city  of  Chicago  on  having  begun  that 
step,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  haven't  gone  very  far. 

During  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  we  conducted  an  investigation 
into  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  State  legislature.  Right  there  I  want  to  digress  one  moment. 
1  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  ever  served  in  the  State  legislature. 
In  a  good  many  places  it  is  talked  about  in  the  same  class  as  service  in 
jail.  Where  that  feeling  prevails  you  get  just  the  kind  of  service  from 
your  legislature  that  you  would  get  if  you  turned  their  work  over  to  the 
occupants  of  the  jails.  Your  public  officials  will  do  the  kind  of  work 
that  you  expect  of  them;  and  if  you  want  good  government  you  must 
look  to  your  public  men  to  give  it  to  you  and  not  be  eternally  holding  them 
up  as  cutthroats,  burglars  or  something  worse.  Why  did  we  have  a 
legislative  committee  and  not  a  commission  ?  For  this  reason :  Experience 
there  has  taught  us  that  while  members  of  the  legislature  may  not  bring 
to  the  solution  of  problems  the  expert  knowledge  and  all  the  education 
and  training  which  you  would  like  to  have  in  considering  these  problems, 
they  do  bring  a  practical  knowledge  of  political  conditions  and  a  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  of  how  much  the  legislature  will  stand  for  enacting  into 
law,  and  how  much  the  people  will  stand  for  after  it  is  enacted  into 
law;  and  then  the  members  of  the  legislature,  appointed  on  such  com- 
mittees, are  reelected  and  go  back  into  the  legislature  and  apply  that 
knowledge  in  a  practical  way ;  and  through  their  service  on  the  committees 
in  the  succeeding  legislatures  enact  into  law  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  in  a  practical  way,  which  generally  remains  on  the  statute 
books  and  becomes  a  living  force  in  the  daily  life  of  the  community. 

Against  that,  the  recommendations  of  your  expert  commissions,  quite 
generally,  are  printed  in  numerous  extensive  volumes  and  are  put  on  the 
shelf  and  forgotten. 

I  served  several  years  in  the  legislature  and  I  am  sure  that  the  con- 
ditions are  not  a  bit  different  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois  than  they  are 
in  our  small  neighboring  State  of  Wisconsin ;  and  besides,  our  legislative 
committees  in  Wisconsin  quite  generally  hire  expert  service  that  you  per- 
haps never  get  to  serve  on  your  commission;  and  they  avail  them- 
selves of  volunteer  committees  just  like  the  volunteer  committees  that 
you  are  using  in  the  City  Club. 

We  had  such  an  investigation  into  the  business  of  insurance.  We 
found  early  in  that  investigation  that  the  problem  of  fire  insurance  was 
connected  directly  with  the  problem  of  reducing  fire  losses — not  that  the 
reduction  of  fire  losses  is  the  whole  problem,  but  it  is  a  very  large  part 
of  the  problem — ^and  when  we  began  to  study  the  reduction  of  fire  losses 
we  found  that  the  improvement  in  conditions  with  regard  to  buildings 
and  structural  conditions  would  be  a  matter  of  very  slow  growth.  We 
were  startled  .to  find,  as  I  have  indicated,  that  it  did  not  promise  any 
great  amount  of  reduction  in  our  fire  losses. 

We  were  confronted  with  this  one  problem  of  how  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  fact  that  fires  are  principally 
caused  by  easily  recognizable  conditions  which  can  be  diagnosed  with  just 
as  much  certainty  as  the  physician  diagnoses  the  disease  of  his  patient, 
and  that  these  conditions  may  be  removed  with  just  as  great  a  certainty ! 
In  facing  that  problem  there  was  but  one  conclusion,  viz: — the 
remedy  consisted  largely  in  the  education  of  the  public.  You  can 
educate  the  pupil  in  the  public  schools  because  you  compel  him  to  go  to 
the  schools.  You  can't  educate  the  adult  in  the  same  way.  You  have 
got  to  bring  the  school  to  him.  We  found  that  the  insurance  companies 
were  already  going  through  every  building  (dwelling  houses  excepted) 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  from  garret  to  cellar — for  what  purpose? 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  which  they  should  charge  for 
the  different  conditions  ivhich  caused  fires!  We  then  asked  the  simple 
question:  "Why  can't  the  knowledge  of  those  conditions  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  removal?"  and  as  a  result  the  committee 
recommended,  and  the  legislature  enacted  into  law,  a  provision  that, 
from  the  enactment  of  the  law,  every  property  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
within  the  fire  protection  limits  should  be  inspected  once  in  three  months 
and  a  written  report  made  of  that  inspection. 

The  inspection  is  required  to  be  made  through  the  chiefs  of  the  fire 
departments,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  fire  marshal. 
You  might  have  thought  that  that  would  have  aroused  big  opposition 
on  the  ground  of  expense,  but,  remarkable  to  state,  the  chiefs  of  the  fire 
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departments  generally  supported  the  recommendation  and  they  haven't 
asked  for  any  great  additions  to  their  force  on  account  of  the  law. 

The  chiefs  of  the  fire  departments  generally  take  the  position  that 
it  would  give  them  better  control  over  their  men  and  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  in  fighting  fires  because  of  the  knowledge  their 
men  would  have  of  the  conditions. 

W«  have  a  very  simple  way  of  enforcing  that  rule  upon  the  different 
cities  in  our  State.  Our  cities  have  a  2  per  cent,  fire  department  tax  from 
the  insurance  companies.  It  is  paid  through  the  State.  If  the  inspections 
are  not  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  State  fire  marshal  those  funds  are 
withheld  from  the  fire  department,  and  the  consequence  is  that  every 
fire  department  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  now  engaged  in  making 
those  inspections.  There  has  been  a  convention  of  fire  department  chiefs, 
a  form  of  report  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  there  is  perfect  cooperation 
between  the  fire  chiefs  and  the  State  fire  marshal.  That  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  things  about  your  work,  as  you  have  entered  upon  it,  namely — 
that  by  doing  it  in  connection  with  the  fire  department  there  will  be  no 
friction  such  as  has  been  experienced  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  from  this  point  of  view  because,  no 
matter  how  beneficial  your  work  may  be  found  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  you 
may  find  yourself  facing  this  problem:  that  through  some  political 
upheaval  or  through  some  pique  of  some  person  seeking  personal  advan- 
tage an  attempt  will  be  made  to  wipe  out  the  good  work  that  you  have 
entered  upon.  Go  to  Springfield  and  ask  your  legislature  to  make  it 
mandatory  upon  the  cities  of  the  State  to  provide  this  kind  of  inspection 
for  the  whole  State,  and  you  will  have  it  established  so  that  no  political 
upheaval  and  no  administration  can  every  wipe  it  out. 

The  problem  is  not  an  isolated  one  for  any  individual  city.  It  links 
up  with  every  other  city.  If  the  losses  outside  of  Chicago  are  excessive 
you  help  pay  them;  if  inside  of  Chicago  they  are  excessive,  others  out- 
side of  Chicago  help  you  pay  them. 

There  is  one  more  thought  that  I  want  to  leave  with  you,  viz :  that 
in  our  city  government  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  almost  hopelessly 
inefficient  The  feeling  that  politics  is  too  dirty  to  touch  has  been  the 
great  obstacle  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  better  city  government.  We 
are  correct  in  that;  but  in  correcting  it,  and  in  arousing  public  opinion 
to  the  correction  of  it,  we  need  to  understand  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  citizen  to  see  that  he  has  good  city  government. 

This  question  of  fire  prevention  connects  with  your  fire  rating.  If 
this  inspection  work  can  be  connected  up  in  such  a  way  that  every  owner 
of  property  will  know  that  when  he  improves  his  property  and  removes 
the  fire  hazards  he  will  get  a  benefit  in  his  fire  rates,  there  will  be  a  direct 
incentive  to  the  citizens  to  make  those  improvements. 

This  is  the  attempt  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  to-day,  and  they 
should  be  given  credit  for  it,  and  be  given  support  in  their  attempts  to 
apply  scientific  schedules  to  making  their  rates. 

I  know  there  is  a  cry  on  the  part  of  the  average  American  citizen  for 
liberty  of  action,  a  demand  that  he  shall  have  all  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition, and  especially  large  property  owners  are  prone  to  insist  that  any 
law  which  limits  their  right  to  buy  their  insurance  at  any  price  they 
please  is  an  infringement  upon  their  liberties ;  but  if  you  carry  that  thought 
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to  its  logical  conclusion  it  only  means  that  the  large  property  owner, 
through  his  activity  or  through  favoritism,  is  able  to  secure,  without  the 
improvement  of  his  business,  reductions  in  rates  which  should  only  be 
granted  because  the  hazard  has  been  bettered. 

I  want  to  plead  for  support  for  a  system  of  rate  making  in  con- 
nection with  fire  prevention  which  will  fairly  and  equitably  distribute 
upon  all  property  owners  their  proper  proportion  of  the  actual  fire  loss, 
with  a  reasonable  and  most  economical  charge  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business.  

Mr.  Evans:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  a  gentleman  who  is 
to  a  large  extent  cleaning  up  the  State  in  which  he  resides.  He  is  so 
good  at  the  work  that  not  even  the  Democrats  dare  turn  him  out,  though 
he  is  a  Republican.  I  take  pleasure  in  asking  Colonel  Lewis  T.  Bryant, 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to 
address  you  now. 

Colonel  Bryant:  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  argument  about 
the  necessity  of  good  "management"  to  abate  fire  waste.  The  problem 
which  has  always  interested  the  Department  of  Labor  in  New  Jersey 
on  fire  prevention  and  protection  matters  is  how  to  obtain  this  good 
management.  We  have  operated  on  the  principle  that  the  job  which  is 
everybody's  job  is  attended  to  by  no  one.  We  have  endeavored  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  so  far  as  possible  to  bring  down  the  methods 
so  well  described  by  the  first  speaker  and  demonstrated  by  the  insurance 
companies  to  the  factories  in  general.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  management  of  factories  is  more  concerned  in  the  balance  sheet,  and 
keeping  the  business  force  busy  with  the  finances  of  the  factory.  We 
have  the  same  problem  in  the  matter  of  protection  of  machinery — elimina- 
tion of  industrial  dust,  etc.  Many  of  the  managers,  the  proprietors, 
rarely  visit  the  actual  works.  They  go  into  the  office  and  remain  there ; 
and  if  they  do  go  through  the  works  they  pass  machinery  that  has  been 
dangerous  for  years  and  it  is  not  called  to  their  attention.  Or,  they  may 
have  a  dangerous  fire  hazard  there  and  have  seen  it  for  years,  yet  pay  no 
attention  to  it. 

We  have  in  our  State  the  Factory  Fire  Chiefs.  We  made  an  appeal 
to  the  manufacturers  to  designate  one  of  their  high-class  employees  to 
act  as  fire  chief.  We  have  expanded  it  to  include  not  only  fire  protec- 
tion and  prevention,  but  to  have  general  supervision  over  matters  of 
cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  the  general  supervision  over  such  matters 
as  electrical  systems  of  alarm,  blower  systems  (where  required),  and 
of  all  matters  of  factory  hygiene.  This  is,  as  you  know,  a  decided 
innovation  and  we  don't  know  how  it  will  be  received. 

I  spoke  constantly  to  the  manufacturers  about  protecting  their  prop- 
erty— showing  that  it  was  vitally  important  to  them  that  ordinary  preven- 
tion measures  should  be  followed  up,  and  generally  that  good  hotise- 
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keeping  should  be  carried  on  in  their  factories.  The  plan  of  the 
department  is  to  hold  occasional  meetings  of  these  factory  chiefs  and 
have  illustrated  talks,  and  give  elementary  instructions  covering  the 
safeguarding  of  the  lives  of  fellow  employees  and  the  property  of  the 
manufacturers. 

We  appealed  to  the  factory  manager  by  showing  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position.  The  first  meeting  we  held  was  purely  in  the  form 
of  an  experiment.  We  thought  150  to  200  representatives  would 
abundantly  repay  us.  At  the  first  meeting  we  had  over  800  men,  and 
upon  making  an  analysis  found  twenty  different  cities  represented.  We 
had  received  actual  appointments  of  between  300  and  400  factory  chiefs. 
To-day  we  have  appointed  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  over  1000  factory 
chiefs,  representing  over  1000  factories,  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  trying  to  prevent  fires  and  also  for  factory  discipline. 
We  held  a  meeting  on  September  8th  and  had  something  over  2000 
people.  The  entire  lower  floor  of  a  huge  meeting  place  filled  with  these 
men,  present  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  handling 
this  factory  situation,  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  sights  you  could 
imagine. 

The  department  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  these  men  books  of 
instruction  with  the  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  fire  drills  and 
organizing  fire  brigades.  It  has  tried  to  anticipate  conditions  of  fire 
hazard  and  endeavor  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  each  person  who  will 
take  part  in  this  propaganda.  We  divide  the  building  up  into  fire  stations. 
Whether  there  are  3000  or  4000  operatives,  or  only  25  operatives,  we 
believe  that  if  there  is  a  fire  hose,  or  fire  axe,  or  extinguisher  in  a  build- 
ing it  is  somebody's  duty  to  know  how  to  use  them.  We  have  issued 
little  cards  "In  Fire  Station — so  and  so,"  designating  men  for  the  use 
of  each  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus.  We  have  a  card  printed  and  sent 
to  factory  chiefs  stating  "This  piece  of  apparatus  was  put  in  commission 
on  such  a  date;  fire  hose  tested  on  such  a  date,"  etc.  We  provide  for 
the  actual  conditions  that  would  exist  in  case  of  fire  or  panic. 

In  our  State  we  have  a  law  which  says  that  in  all  factories  more  than 
t\vo  stories  high  there  should  be  an  electric  fire  alarm  system,  also  fire 
drills.  We  define  the  specifications  for  the  alarm.  If  a  fire  occurs  on 
any  floor  the  signal  will  sound  throughout  the  building,  showing  the 
floor  on  which  the  fire  occurs.  In  one  factory  they  have  25  extinguishers, 
but  you  can  ring  from  the  top  floor  and  in  less  than  a  minute  can  have 
25  extinguishers  up  there  ready  for  action,  also  hose  and  complete  fire 
equipment.  The  fire  drill  is  outlined  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  person 
to  go  to  dressing  and  toilet  rooms  to  warn  employees. 

There  is  also  a  law  in  our  State  providing  that  fire  doors  shall 
open  out  on  fire  escapes  (see  cuts  page  80).    Men  are  told  oflF  to  see  that 
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the  windows  on  fire  escapes  are  closed ;  and  a  fusible  link  is  also  used  to 
close  them  automatically.  A  man  stands  at  each  of  the  different  exits 
of  the  building  to  see  that  the  female  operatives  leave  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. The  duties  of  factory  chiefs  are  outlined  in  our  book  of  instructions. 
We  wish  to  have  drills  conducted  with  serious  intention  and  done  in 
a  spirit  of  cooperation.  If  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner  they  lose  their 
value.  We  issue  a  badge  paid  for  by  the  State — rather  an  attractive 
badge,  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  State  upon  it  and  issued  to  factory 
chiefs,  with  autograph;  and  it  is  surprising  what  pride  these  men  show 
in  wearing  an  emblem  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  good  to  depend  too  much  on  the  local  organization  and 
not  enough  on  the  paid  fire  department.  In  a  great  many  places  they 
depend  too  much  on  their  own  department  and  when  the  paid  depart- 
ment gets  there  the  fire  is  beyond  control.  I  believe  that  without  excep- 
tion we  have  cooperated  with  the  local  fire  departments  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  a  part  of  our  control.  Ordinarily,  if  a  fire  occurred  on  the 
fifth  story  of  a  building,  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  down  five  flights  of 
stairs,  go  to  the  telephone  booth,  hunt  up  the  number  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, get  Central,  and  then  turn  in  an  alarm;  and  many  minutes  were 
lost.  In  our  scheme,  if  a  fire  occurs  on  the  fifth  floor  the  alarm  is  rung. 
In  the  office  of  the  plant  is  a  small  bell,  a  "trouble"  bell ;  and  when  the 
apparatus  sounds  the  code,  they  know  immediately  that  there  is  a  fire. 
It  is  the  duty  of  some  one  person  to  send  the  alarm  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment by  an  auxiliary  box  or  telephone  in  each  factory  in  the  city.  You 
see  the  time  saved?  Simultaneously  with  the  discovery  of  the  fire  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  building  the  alarm  rings  in  the  office  and  the  alarm 
is  then  transmitted  to  the  city  department,  which  brings  the  local  fire 
brigade  at  the  same  time  to  put  out  the  fire.  We  have  had  the  system 
in  operation  nearly  two  years  and  up  to  date  it  has  not  failed  at  a  single 
tire.  The  only  trouble  we  had  was  in  the  beginning,  before  fully  organized, 
when  they  used  the  local  box  and  didn't  send  for  the  city  department 
immediately.  B!ut  we  think  we  have  that  obviated  now.  With  a  great 
many  of  our  systems  they  are  connected  together.  With  the  Campbell 
system,  or  the  American  District  Telegraph  system,  the  alarm  is  sent 
throughout  the  building  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  nearest  fire  depart- 
ment and  nearest  salvage  corps.  It  is  done  automatically,  being  all  on 
the  same  system. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  was  going  through  a  factory  in  our  State  using 
the  system  in  such  a  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  class  factories 
an>-where.  It  was  a  high-class  confectionery  place,  and  you  could  eat 
off  the  floor,  as  far  as  cleanliness  was  concerned.  The  superintendent 
had  a  system  of  electric  alarms  and  was  averse  to  putting  in  a  fire  drill. 
A  great  many  of  the  employees  work  on  chocolates,  and  he  thought  he 
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would  lose  thirty  to  forty  dollars'  worth  of  chocolates  at  every  drill, 
but  I  showed  him  the  need  of  the  fire  drill  to  protect  his  property.  I 
asked,  "Have  you  a  factory  chief"?    "No,"  he  replied. 

After  he  left  (I  had  an  inspector  with  me)  I  said,  "We  will  go 
down  into  the  cellar."    If  they  had  deliberately  tried  to  burn  down  that 
building  they  couldn't  have  succeeded  better.     They  had  one  stairway 
and  under  that  they  had  placed  all  the  old  boxes  and  barrels  and  junk 
of  that  character,  and  several  cans  had  been  filled  with  varnish.    Crates 
for  candy  were  piled  from  the  floor  to  the  rafters.     The  wiring  was 
exposed.     They  had  an  elevator  in  operation  throwing  out  a  decided 
spark  every  time  it  went  up  or  down.     There  was  no  guaranty  that 
there  wouldn't  be  someone  there  smoking.    I  didn't  have  a  very  friendly 
feeling  for  the  man  anyhow,  because  of  the  way  he  had  acted;  and 
when  I  got  back  to  my  office  I  called  him  up  and  a.sked:    "Who  told 
you  a  factory  chief  was  unnecessary?    When  were  you  in  your  cellar 
last?"     He  said,  "Not  for  a  long  while."     I  said,  "You  just  go  down 
there,"  and  I  told  him  what  I  had  found,  and  continued:    "If  you  had 
deliberately  tried  to  burn  down  that  building  you  couldn't  do  better!" 
They  have  since  had  a  fire  drill,  and  the  cellar  is  clean.    The  girls  go 
down  through  the  fire  tower  and  bring  the  chocolates  with  them. 

We  have  tried  to  control  the  matter  of  smoking.  One  of  the  fac- 
tory chiefs  was  elated  because  they  had  broken  up  the  habit  of  smoking. 
Men  will  be  discharged  if  found  smoking  in  that  shop.  We  have  issued 
many  cards  saying  "No  Smoking  on  the  Premises,"  and  where  it  bears 
the  authority  of  the  State  it  has  a  great  deal  of  weight  with  the  men. 
The  same  with  the  "no  spitting"  cards.  Is  it  not  always  worth  while 
to  have  someone  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  this  "good  housekeeping^' 
is  maintained,  and  to  be  on  the  job  all  the  time? 


Mr.  Evans:    You  have  now  had  four  points  of  view  of  "manage- 
ment"— ^that  of  the  mutual  underwriters  through  Mr.  Walker;  that    of 
the  actual  fire-fighting  force  in  Mr.  Loller's  paper;  that  of  the  State 
official   primarily   charged   with   control   of   insurance   matters   in    Mr. 
Ekern's  remarks ;  and  that  of  the  State  official  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  factory  hazard  (including  the  fire  hazard)  in  Colonel 
Bryant's   remarks.     The  last   speaker  has  made  it  very  clear,  to    my 
mind  at  least,  that  the  theory  of  combining  in  one  efficient  man  the  range 
of  reasonable  inspections — the  combination  under  him  as  head,  and    his 
inspectors,  of  all  the  services  of  inspections  in  one  building — is  the  real 
high  road  to  economical  wide-reaching  control  of  all  these  nuisances 
whether  of  fire  or  health.     It  is  very  curious  how  many  interests    will 
support  a  somewhat  wider  propaganda  than  merely  caring  for  the    fire 
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risks.    The  man  who  is  interested  in  social  work  or  sanitary  reform  will 
cooperate  with  you. 

I  have  been  handed  this  morning  an  ordinance  recently  passed  by 
the  council  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  which  controls  fire  hazard  in  stables; 
and  that  ordinance  was  prepared  and  brought  before  the  council  not 
by  fire  prevention  people  but  by  the  National  Humane  Society — ^to  save 
the  useless  destruction  of  animals  by  fire,  especially  horses.  The  ordi- 
nance is  as  follows :  

Section  1.  Each  barn  in  the  city  of  Omaha,  used  for  keeping  or  housing 
horses,  in  which  five  or  more  horses  ara  kept,  shall  have  not  less  than  two 
exits,  suitable  for  removing  horses  from  the  bam,  leading  from  that  portion 
of  the  building  in  which  the  horses  are  kept. 

Section  2.  The  proprietors  of  each  bam  in  the  city  of  Omaha  in  which 
five  or  more  horses  are  housed  or  kept  shall  either  keep  a  watchman  in  such 
bam  at  all  times  when  the  barn  is  closed,  or  in  event  a  watchman  is  not  so 
kept  then  the  proprietor  shall  furnish  the  chief  of  police  with  a  key  to  each 
door  of  the  bam,  which  keys  shall  be  kept  at  the  nearest  police  call  box  for 
use  in  event  of  fire  or  accident. 

SscnoN  3.  No  person  shall  smoke,  or  carry  a  lighted  pipe,  cigar  or 
cigarette  in  any  portion  of  a  barn  in  which  five  or  more  horses  are  kept  except 
in  the  office  thereof. 

SEcnoN  4.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  ordinance  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  five  (5)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  dollars. 


There  is  a  tremendous  range  of  interest  and  influence  all  over  this 
country  if  we  merely  draw  these  into  accord  and  bring  to  these  different 
activities  some  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  we  are  striving  for,  and 
Icarn  from  them  what  they  are  striving  for.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
being  done  and  plenty  of  power,  but  the  team  don't  pull  together  so 
far.  This  thought  furnishes  one  of  the  reasons  for  getting  up  this 
meeting. 

Remarks  are  now  in  order  on  the  subject  of  Management.  As  you 
may  have  observed,  the  Chairman  has  taken  advantage  of  his  privilege 
to  get  in  his  remarks  first. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Whyler  (Cleveland) :  On  the  subject  of  animal 
losses,  prior  to  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  very  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  frequent  burning  up  of  horses.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I  looked  over  our  records  and  went  back  for  five  years,  and  dis- 
covered that  no  less  than  75  horses,  and  as  high  as  120  horses,  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  during  each  of  those  years.  Having  great  feeling  for 
the  horse  I  sent  my  inspectors  out  with  strict  instructions.  I  noticed 
that  the  destruction  of  horses  generally  took  place  between  November 
15th  and  April  16th.  That,  I  thought,  was  when  the  horse  was  least 
needed  by  the  owner.  I  told  my  inspectors  to  go  to  each  bam  where 
a  horse  was  kept,  to  look  around  thoroughly,  and  to  do  so  until  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  occupant  of  the  place.  Generally  someone 
came  out  and  asked  what  he  was  doing.    Then  he  was  to  strike  from  the 
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shoulder  and  tell  them  that  the  burning  of  horses  was  too  frequent  and 
we  were  trying  to  decrease  that  this  year.  Generally  it  was  careless- 
ness with  a  candle,  or  cigarette,  or  match,  and  sometimes  the  cause  was 
unknown,  which  in  my  estimation  was  far-reaching.  With  that  method 
during  the  year  of  1913  we  have  had  less  than  10  horses  burned  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  because  occupants  were  told  that  if  the  horse  was 
burned  without  good  reason  the  owner  would  be  held  responsible,  also  the 
firemen  in  that  district. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Morris  (Philadelphia) :     You  asked  me  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  I  carefully  and  quietly  unloaded  on  Mr. 
Walker ;  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  because  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  before  this  Convention.     Safety  from  fire  resolves 
itself  into  fire  prevention  and  fire  protection.    Of  course,  the  question  of 
housekeeping — order,  management,  etc. — comes  under  fire  prevention ;  and 
I  think  that  the  most  important  feature  of  this  work  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the"  basic  cause  of  a  majority  of  all  fires  that  occur.    I  could 
give  illustrations  without  number.    A  match  or  cigarette  dropped  through 
a  grating  on  the  street  would  be  of  very  little  danger  if  it  were  not 
for  the  rubbish  usually  accumulated  there.    Matches,  cigarettes,  cigars, 
etc.  (which  cause  a  vast  number  of  fires),  are  especially  dangerous  and 
in  need  of  control,' it  seems  to  me,  because  they  can  be  carried  into  almost 
every  building  or  piece  of  property.     Fire  protection  can  be  counted 
upon  to  take  care  of  all  buildings  which  are  so  equipped,  even  from  fire 
occasioned  by  lack  of  neatness;  but  many  buildings  cannot  have  good 
means  of  putting  out  fires,  and  their  housekeeping  should  be  depended 
upon  extensively  in  the  matter  of  prevention. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  yesterday  laid  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  getting  our  message  in  plain,  simple  language  in 
order  to  carry  it  to  the  men  we  are  trying  to  convert  to  methods  of 
safety;  and  it  seems  to  me  this  question  of  order  and  neatness  can  be 
explained  in  simple  language  even  to  a  child.     It  is  the  phase  of  the 
inspection  service  which  is  important.    It  is  important  for  an  inspector 
to  find  accumulations  of  rubbish,  etc.,  but  it  seems  to  me  his  field  of 
usefulness  can  be  far  more  extended  if  he  can  go  as  a  missionary — ^to 
take  the  time  to  explain  in  simple  language  in  the  warehouse  or  depart- 
ment store,  and  preach  the  gospel  of  good  housekeeping.    We  can  reach 
the  larger  property  owner  through  his  pocketbook,  I  think.    One  or  two 
illustrations  from  my  own  experience  may  be  of  interest.     Some  years 
ago  I  endeavored  to  influence  large  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  to 
have  their  places  cleaned  up.    In  one  place  I  dug  down  and  picked  up  a 
dozen  spools  of  silk.    I  went  to  the  owner  and  showed  them  to  him.     He 
asked :  "Where  did  you  get  those  ?"    I  said,  "In  a  pile  of  rubbish."     He 
expressed  himself  forcibly  and  took  them  with  him  when  he  went  back. 
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Soon  that  mill  was  one  of  the  cleanest  in  Pennsylvania.  It  touched  his 
pocketbook!  I  have  used  that  illustration  in  several  other  mills  and  I 
have  found  it  a  very  valuable  argument. 

Mr.  Walker  referred  to  another  feature  in  saying  that  profitable 
business  and  good  housekeeping  went  hand  in  hand.  That  is  my  experi- 
ence in  Philadelphia.  After  many  years  of  successful  management,  good 
housekeeping  in  one  of  the  textile  mills  here  went  down  hill;  and  I 
believe  that  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  led  to  the  final  failure  of  that 
one-time  successful  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Forster:  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  present  a  new  thought  on  a 
subject  on  which  we  are  so  well  agreed,  and  which  has  already  been 
covered  from  so  many  points  of  view.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
fighters  in  the  fire  prevention  movement  adopt  a  new  beatitude :  "Blessed 
be  cleanliness."  Lack  of  cleanliness  is  responsible  for  many  fires — from 
spontaneous  combustion,  from  combustible  materials  near  gas  jets,  etc. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  lack  of  cleanliness  we  would  have  had  no  fear 
of  the  cigarette  stump  burning  the  Triangle  building;  and  many  other 
disasters  not  so  well  known  could  not  have  been  charged  against  our 
nation  if  it  had  not  been  for  lack  of  cleanliness.  No  parts  of  cigarette 
butts  or  even  parlor  matches  could  start  a  fire  on  a  smooth  marble  sur- 
face, but  they  are  dangerous  down  stairs  or  through  a  hole  in  the 
sidewalk.  Many  property  owners  have  thought  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
clean  up  once  in  a  while  than  to  keep  "everlastingly  at  it."  One  place 
spent  $14  for  labor  in  cleaning  up  every  Saturday;  whereas  a  first- 
class  man  could  have  done  that  for  $12  per  week.  When  that  was 
known  a  cleaner  was  given  the  job.  We  have  to  keep  after  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  proposition.  I  have  in  mind  one  place  employing 
7000  men.  After  visiting  that  building  many  times  we  made  a  night 
inspection  and  accumulated  a  bushel  of  clean  and  partly-dirty  waste. 
That  kind  of  spirit  at  the  head  will  go  right  on  down  the  line  to  the  last 
foreigner  having  to  do  with  cleaning  up.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to 
have  a  fire  chief,  as  Colonel  Bryant  said,  but  to  see  that  he  is  actually 
on  the  job. 

One  more  word,  calling  attention  to  the  inspection  blank  which  our 
firemen  are  using  in  Philadelphia.  When  that  was  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  our  meeting  we  thought  we  would  cover  the  whole  gamut  of 
emotions.  But  we  finally  decided  to  cover  principally  the  essential 
features: — first,  accessibility — how  to  get  into  the  building  if  it  was 
burning;  and  second,  cleanliness  in  the  buildings  and  yards ;  and  the  record 
we  are  bound  to  make  in  Philadelphia  as  the  result  of  our  fire  prevention 
efforts  will  be  primarily  based  on  the  fact  that  our  houses  and  yards  and 
cupboards  and  lockers  will  be  cleaned  up.    "Blessed  be  cleanliness !" 
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Mr.  Frank  B.  Rutherford  (Philadelphia) :  Just  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  horses.  We  are  looking  after  the  welfare  of  our  four- 
footed  friends  in  Philadelphia.  Each  year  our  officers  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  stables,  especially  where  horses  are  above  and  below  the  grade 
floors.  In  many  instances  there  are  not  sufficient  runways,  and  at  night 
they  are  blocked  by  wagons.  I  have  been  asked  if  some  stringent 
regulation  couldn't  be  enforced  to  provide  additional  exits  where  horses 
are  kept  above  or  below  the  grade  floors. 

Mr.  Hbaton  (Toronto)  :  I  would  like  to  bring  a  message  from 
an  association  of  men  who  have  always  had  an  intimate  relation  with 
our  insurance  friends  forming  the  backbone  of  the  fire  prevention  cause. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  and  those  who  are 
striving  for  fire  prevention  matters.  Last  month  we  held  a  convention 
in  the  city  of  Halifax,  by  our  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  this  association.  One  of  our  departments 
made  a  report  on  conditions  affecting  the  record  and  experience  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  continent,  and  it  did  credit  to  the  department  and 
to  the  association,  but  created  somewhat  of  consternation  among  the 
members  of  the  association.  The  result  was  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
convention,  the  committee  on  resolutions  (of  which  I  knew  nothing.) 
brought  in  a  very  strong  resolution  on  the  subject — ^first  of  all,  of  our 
Canadian  fire  waste,  and,  second,  enforcing  on  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion the  necessity  of  caring  for  it,  chiefly  by  attention  to  those  elemental 
truths  of  care  and  carelessness  on  which  so  much  discussion  has  occurred 
this  morning.  These  views  will  not  only  be  printed  in  our  record,  but 
we  have  had  printed  separately  many  thousands,  and  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  go  to  every  member  of  the  association,  and  abroad  to  others. 

Manufacturers  realized  that  while  they  are  apt  to  overlook  a  few 
of  these  causes  they  do  throw  light  on  the  fundamentals  of  insurance, 
and  it  is  only  by  hammering  home  things  of  this  kind  that  they  will 
ultimately  triumph  in  the  way  we  desire.  As  I  said  yesterday,  in  the 
north  we  are  apt  to  be  a  little  slow — it  may  be  because  of  climatic  con- 
ditions or  other  things — ^but  the  association  I  represent,  comprising  90 
per  cent,  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Canada,  is  taking  issue  wifh 
this  tremendous  evil. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thought  that 
has  come  up  here  in  a  number  of  connections,  and  that  is  the  necessity  in 
all  these  things,  small  and  large,  of  having  some  continuing  organisa- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  much  what  the  effort  is,  but  it  must  be  some- 
body's  real  buisiness,  not  a  transient  fad.  It  may  be  cleaning  up  the 
shop  (which  ought  to  be  done  a  little  each  day  as  a  business  instead  of 
once  a  week  or  month  or  never)  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  fire-fighting  force 
which  is  only  voluntary    (measurably  useful,  admirable  in  spirit,  but 
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lacking  in  strength  when  the  test  comes)  ;  or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
volunteer  commission  or  transient  agency  in  the  city  or  State.  We 
will  never  get  control  of  a  continuing  evil  unless  we  make  a  continued 
Ught  against  it;  and  the  only  continual  fight  that  works  is  the  business- 
like fight. 

We  never  really  got  started  to  move  in  this  community  through 
our  Fire  Prevention  Commission,  after  six  months  of  charming  lunches 
and  discussions  once  a  week,  until  after  we  had  a  competent  engineering 
manager  with  stenographer  and  clerk  to  clamp  down  on  the  details  every 
day  and  ten  hours  per  day.  Then  we  accomplished  something.  If  we 
can  get  it  advertised  that  this  fire  waste  affair  is  important  enough  to 
command  attention,  and  have  the  fight  against  it  definitely  organized,  we 
will  have  done  a  lot  to  control  the  whole  difficulty.  Are  there  any 
further  remarks  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Goddard:  The  remarks  you  have  just  made  lead  me  to  say 
something  which  I  thought  at  first  wouldn't  warrant  the  time  of  the 
Convention,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  one  of  the  points  you  have  just 
brought  before  us. 

A  g^eat  many  years  ago  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Noah, 
who  was  confronted  not  with  the  fire  danger  but  with  the  water  danger ; 
and  the  work  was  assigned  to  him  to  save  property  and  lives ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  animals  went  into  the  ark  two  by  two.  We  are  not  told 
that  there  was  any  discussion  as  to  whether  the  elephant  or  the  smaller 
animals  were  the  more  important  to  be  saved.  I  don't  believe  that  ques- 
tion was  to  be  considered.  I  believe  they  took  it  upon  themselves  by 
definite  steps,  two  by  two,  to  go  into  that  ark,  and  they  all  got  in,  and 
in  the  end  they  were  all  saved. 

A  great  many  years  after  that  we  were  confronted  with  another 
water  problem.  The  East  River  was  an  inconvenient  barrier  between 
New  York  and  Bropklyn,  and  a  few  wanted  to  eradicate  it,  and  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  was  built.  But  they  didn't  put  it  across  that  river  as 
one  completed  unit.  They  started  with  a  single  cable,  perhaps  a  single 
strand,  and  they  added  to  it,  each  one  doing  its  assigned  work,  until  that 
strand  became  a  cable  strong  enough  to  support  that  whole  bridge,  and 
the  work  was  done,  but  it  was  not  done  in  a  minute. 

There  is  one  resolution  that  I  want  to  offer  to  this  Convention, 
not  for  action  but  simply  for  each  individual  here  present  to  unani- 
mously adopt  for  himself.  We  have  heard  of  a  thousand  or  less  ways 
in  which  fire  waste  can  be  checked.  We  can  each  one  of  us  put  that 
knowledge  into  operation  at  once — ^we  can  add  our  strand  to  the  cable; 
and  don't  let  us  go  back  to  our  homes  with  the  feeling  that  if  we  cannot 
do  it  all,  or  the  thing  that  seems  to  us  absolutely  important,  we  cannot 
do  anything.     Let  us  go  back  feeling  we  will  do  what  the  opportunity 
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presents  to  us  to-day,  whether  the  least  important  method  or  the  most 
important. 

Perhaps  we  can  go  back  into  our  respective  States  and  get  the  fac- 
tories into  the  ark  and  protect  the  human  lives,  which  we  all  agree  is 
the  most  important.  As  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  Jersey  has 
described  to  us,  that  is  being  done  in  his  State.  Perhaps  we  can  go  back 
to  our  States  and  do  something  for  lives  and  property  as  has  been  done 
or  is  being  done  in  Nebraska  for  the  horse — ^the  next  important  thing 
to  conserve,  live  property.  Perhaps  we  can  go  back  and  do  something 
for  the  inanimate  created  wealth  of  this  country,  as  was  well  described 
by  Mr.  Doyle  yesterday  in  the  way  of  voluntary  inspection  and  house- 
cleaning  in  his  State.  And  so,  if  everyone  of  us  will  unanimously  pass 
a  resolution  in  our  own  minds  that  we  will  go  back  to  our  own  States 
and  take  up  the  opportunity  presented  to  us  to  do  one  of  these  things, 
we  will  weave  a  cable  which  will  far  exceed  the  cables  of  Brooklyn 
bridge — a  cable  which  will  produce  results  of  which  neither  this  G>n- 
vention  nor  any  other  convention  need  be  ashamed. 

And  I  want  to  put  it  strongly  to  every  man  here  that  he  should  go 
back  with  the  firm  determination  to  do  something  definite — ^it  is  results 
we  want — ^and  that  he  will  do  something  definite  in  his  own  community 
or  State  which  shall  lead  to  adding  a  little  to  the  prevention  of  fire 
waste  in  this  country.  And  so  I  urge  that  our  work  must  be  carried  on 
'iine  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept." 

Mr.  Evans:  Before  we  come  to  the  resolution  we  have  a  few 
minutes  more  on  this  general  range  of  Topic  11 — "Management."  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Hamburg,  who  is  the  chief  of  this  work  for  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  give  a  summary  of  fire 
prevention  work  in  his  building. 

Mr.  Hamburg:  I  will  briefly  sketch  the  knowledge  gained  by 
actual  experience  with  fighting  fires  for  twenty  years  along  the  line  of 
fire  prevention,  protection  and  equipment,  and  fire  drills,  as  carried  on 
in  the  Prudential  buildings — ^which  should  apply  in  my  judgment  to  all 
factory  buildings  where  there  is  a  large  force  of  office  employees. 
To  illustrate:  One  of  our  buildings  (which  is  given  over  to  the  printing 
and  bookbinding  department)  is  about  125  feet  square,  with  ten  floors, 
built  throughout  of  fire-resistant  material — steel  frame  and  stone.  Daily 
inspection  is  made  from  top  to  bottom  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work. 
All  waste  is  kept  during  the  day  in  metal  safety  cans,  and  this  is  removed 
from  the  building  at  night  under  imperative  orders.  All  inflammable 
material  is  also  kept  in  safety  cans.  On  each  floor  there  are  six  3-gallon 
fire  extinguishers.  The  city  pressure  supplies  lj4-inch  hose  on  each  floor, 
in  addition  to  the  sprinkler  system  with  a  pressure  of  150  pounds.  We 
have  an  organized  fire-fighting  force  which  drills  outside  on  a  vacant 
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lot,  where  a  fire  is  built  and  put  out  with  the  fire  extinguishers.  The 
building  can  be  emptied  of  300  employees  in  three  minutes ;  60  men  with 
fire  extinguishers  can  be  concentrated  on  any  one  floor — 10  men  with 
axes,  10  with  hooks,  and  12  men  with  rubber  blankets;  and  there  are 
3  men  on  each  floor  with  a  line  of  hose  coming  from  the  floor  below 
where  the  alarm  is  given,  also  the  floor  above,  as  well  as  the  floor  on 
which  the  fire  occurs. 

There  is  a  man  on  guard  every  day  and  night  who  allows  no  one 
to  enter  the  building  with  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  hand.  We  have  a 
watch  system  under  my  own  supervision  whereby  signals  are  sent  in  each 
hour,  with  no  watchman  having  access  to  the  clock  or  wires  or  dial. 
Every  bit  of  rubbish  in  the  building  is  removed  every  night.  In  the 
entire  group  of  buildings  there  are  3000  employees. 

Mr.  Evans:  Each  one  of  these  instances  tells  us  how  different 
people  who  are  alive  to  this  problem  are  caring  for  it;  and  when  you 
analyze  these  several  courses  of  action  where  results  are  being  procured 
you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  careful  study  and  efficiency.  I 
think  this  morning's  session  alone,  with  this  record  and  these  remarks 
behind  it,  is  worth  this  entire  week's  work. 

If  you  are  now  ready  for  the  resolution  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  line 
next  to  the  last  the  word  "populous"  be  omitted,  so  as  to  make  it  applicable 
to  all  communities.  I  also  make  the  suggestion  that  the  final  line  have  the 
following  additions:  "Using  the  active  fire-fighting  organization  for  all 
inspections  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  volunteer  aid  procurable."  With 
these  additions  the  resolution  would  read  as  follows  (Reads)  : 

What  is  your  pleasure  with  respect  to  this  proposal? 

Mr.  Mason  moves  and  Mr.  Price  seconds  the  motion  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  as  read. 

Motion  carried  unanimously. 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  11 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that : 

Based  on  evidence  and  opinions  obtainable  approximately  one- 
half  of  all  fire  waste — including  avoidable  fires  without  fraud  as 
well  as  arson  fires — arises  from  ignorant,  shiftless,  dirty  and  vicious 
use  of  property  (which  condition  causes  an  approximate-like  propor- 
tion of  sickness  and  immorality  in  all  populous  centers)  and  there- 
fore minimum  continuing  requirements  as  to  clean  and  orderly  living 
and  the  suppression  of  dangerous  fire-breeding  nuisances  (such  as 
the  snap  match,  dangerous  smoking,  careless  storage  of  rubbish, 
ashes,  etc.)  should  be  imposed  by  law  in  all  communities,  through 
the  agency  of  the  police  power,  acting  through  State  and  municipal 
fire  marshals  (or  like  officials),  using  the  active  fire-fighting  organ- 
ization for  inspections  as  much  as  possible  and  all  volunteer  aid 
procurable." 
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Topic  12— "Legislation" 

Note. — This  topic  considers  the  need  and  scope  of  legislation  to  control 
fire  waste. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  will  repeat  here  what  some  of  the  speakers  and 
some  of  the  audience  may  not  have  heard  before.  We  are  extending 
our  hearty  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  prepared  expressions  of 
opinion  and  papers  for  us.  That  has  been  understood  from  the  beginning 
of  the  conference. 

The  next  topic  is  "Legislation,"  under  the  resolution  announced. 
There  are  two  forms  of  putting  this  view  of  legislation  before  you.  I 
had  hoped  to  have  Mr.  Herman  L.  Ekern,  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
of  Wisconsin,  with  us  this  afternoon  to  read  his  paper  to  you,  but  he 
has  telegraphed  that  it  has  proved  impossible  to  be  present,  although 
he  had  intended  coming  on  for  this  purpose.  Wisconsin  has  in  recent 
years  given  us  much  advanced  legislation  on  many  subjects,  so  their 
view  in  respect  to  work  of  this  general  character  is  instructive.     His 

paper  is  as  follows:  

"LEGISLATION"— I 

By  Hon.  Herman  L.  Ekern,  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the 

State  of  Wisconsin 


Office  of  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
Powell  Evans  Madison,  October  14,  1913. 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Commission 
Room  420,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Evans: — I  am  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  my  address  for 
use  at  the  Fire  Prevention  Congress  on  Friday,  17th.  This  has  been  worked 
out  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  already  developed, 
and  I  have  tried  to  put  it  in  such  form  as  to  bring  some  specific  results.  It 
really  should  be  accompanied  by  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  should  be  recommended 
by  your  congress.  I  shall  appreciate  having  you  present  this  to  the  congress 
in  case  I  cannot  reach  there  on  Friday.  If  I  can  give  you  further  suggestions 
on  a  uniform  bill  by  that  time,  I  shall  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Herman  L.  Ekern 
Commissioner 

The  machinery  for  any  continuous  governmental  activity  in  fire  pre- 
vention must  be  provided  through  legislation  in  the  several  States.  Either 
a  new  agency  of  the  Government  must  be  created  or  the  power  must  be 
given  to  some  existing  agency.  The  National  Government  has  no  such 
agency  except  as  it  may  be  included  in  the  very  general  powers  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Many  of  the  States  have  a  definite 
agency  for  this  purpose  in  their  State  fire  marshals  and  also  in  their 
industrial  commissions  or  departments  of  labor,  as  affecting  the  safety 
of  employees.  Many  municipalities  also  have  their  fire  prevention  or 
public  safety  bureaus. 

The  work  of  fire  prevention  must  be  advanced  through  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public.     From  a  newspaper  and  publicity  standpoint  it  is 
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only  possible  to  keep  the  public  attention  directed  to  any  particular  sub- 
ject to  a  limited  extent  and  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  No  matter 
how  helpful  such  agencies  as  the  press  and  public  gatherings  may  be, 
their  work  cannot  be  either  sufficiently  all-inclusive  or  continuous  to 
effect  the  results  desired.  Education  of  the  children  will  undoubtedly 
bear  fruit  after  a  period  of  years,  and  perhaps  have  some  immediate 
effect,  and  no  doubt  should  be  provided  for  by  law;  though  it  is  well 
to  recognize  that  the  school  curriculum  is  already  more  than  filled,  and 
conditions  we  are  now  trying  to  combat  may  be  more  or  less  eliminated 
when  the  children  of  to-day  shall  be  in  control  of  public  and  private 

atiairs.  Educating  the  Property  Owner 

The  real  problem  *  is  to  educate  the  individuals  who  are  to-day 
responsible  for  the  conditions  which  make  possible  the  enormous  losses 
by  fire  of  property  under  their  control.  This  is  a  problem  of  educating 
the  adult  oh  matters  relating  to  his  business  and  his  methods  of  house- 
keeping. The  insurance  companies  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  undertake  this  education  further  than  to  keep  their  loss  ratio  within 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  premiums.  The  public  interest,  which 
goes  further — to  the  extent  of  eliminating  losses  altogether  or  reducing 
them  to  the  lowest  possible  limits — ^necessarily  must  be  cared  for  by 
some  public  agency. 

Any  well-defined  plan  for  the  prevention  of  fires  necessarily  includes 
the  ascertainment  and  definition  of  the  causes  and  the  identification  and 
diagnosis  of  these  causes  from  existing  conditions..  The  individual 
property  owner  cannot  be  expected  either  to  have  or  to  accumulate  this 
information.  It  is  not  now  available  and  its  value  is  often  but  little 
recognized.  The  determination  of  the  causes  must  be  made  after  special 
study  and  upon  the  most  complete  information  to  an  extent  which  neces- 
sitates that  it  be  done  by  some  governmental  agency.  The  education  of 
the  property  owner  must  come  about  through  a  continued  reiteration  to 
him  personally  of  the  hazards  resulting  from  the  conditions  upon  his 
premises.  The  result  of  placing  the  information  before  the  property 
owner  cannot  fail  to  be  the  prompt  removal  of  temporary  hazardous 
conditions  in  the  great  mass  of  cases.  Such  conditions  can  ordinarily 
be  removed  at  little  or  no  expense,  and  self-interest  will  dictate  prompt 
compliance  with  all  fair  and  reasonable  suggestions.  Beyond  this,  the 
owner  will  be  educated  to  keep  in  mind  the  fire  hazard  and  avoid  condi- 
tions to  which  his  attention  has  been  called  or  which  his  experience  or 
information  indicate  are  hazardous.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached 
the  owner  will  be  ready  to  insist  that  new  construction  shall  be  as 
substantial  and  free  from  fire  hazard  as  practicable  and  the  problem 
of  building  codes  and  even  city  planning  will  largely  have  been  solved. 

Periodical  Inspections 

The  prime  necessity  in  the  way  of  legislation  is  some  provision  for 
frequent  periodical  inspections  of  all  property  by  public  authority,  either 
State  or  municipal,  but  under  the  ultimate  supervision  and  direction  of 
State  authority.  For  purposes  of  economy  as  well  as  for  convenience  in 
organization,  the  direct  work  of  inspection  might  best  be  left  to  the  local 
mtmicipal  authorities,  preferably  the  fire  departments.  This  need  involve 
but  little  additional  expense  to  the  present  budgets.     Such  inspections 
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by  members  of  the  fire  department  would  keep  the  force  occupied,  im- 
prove discipline,  and  keep  the  members  informed  of  the  exact  condi- 
tions on  premises  where  their  services  might  be  required.  A  permanent 
record  should  be  made  of  every  inspection,  and  a  copy  furnished  to  the 
owner  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  This  should  show  specifically  the 
hazardous  conditions  to  be  remedied.  The  records  of  the  inspections 
should  be  kept  in  permanent  files,  which  should  be  the  property  of  the 
State  authorities  supervising  the  inspections. 

Investigation  of  Causes  and  Means  of  Prevention 

In  connection  with  the  provisions  made  for  these  inspections  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  sufficient  financial  provision  be  made  for  making 
a  full  investigation  into  every  fire,  large  or  sihall,  and  for  gathering 
and  tabulating  statistical  data  with  regard  to  all  fires,  and  for  such 
analysis  of  the  data  as  shall  lead  to  a  determination  of  the  causes  and 
the  best  methods  for  the  correction  or  removal  of  the  hazardous  conditions. 

Immediate  Uniform  Legislation  Proposed 

Each  State  should  immediately  make  adequate  provision  for  fire 
prevention  work  through  the  existing  fire  marshal  or  some  other  single 
agency,  or  through  a  single  new  agency  created  for  that  purpose. 

The  State  should  authorize  its  fire  prevention  agency  to  cooperate 
with  like  agencies  from  other  States  and  with  the  proper  bureau  of  the 
Federal  Government  in — 

a.  Establishing  a  uniform  classification  of  causes  of  fires 

b.  Securing  complete  and  uniform  data  with  regard  to  all  fires  that 
occur 

c.  Classifying,  compiling  and  publishing  the  same 

d.  Analyzing  such  data  and  determining  and  publishing  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  fires  under  various  conditions  and  circumstances. 

Such  initial  classification  would  have  to  be  made  from  the  existing 
available  data  in  the  possession  of  the  State  fire  marshal,  insurance 
departments,  fire  protection  or  fire  prevention  associations  and  insurance 
companies ;  and  the  classification  should  be  corrected  and  extended  from 
time  to  time  as  necessary,  but  cooperative  action  should  be  had  that  all 
such  corrections  and  extensions  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  States.  To 
secure  the  necessary  data  with  regard  to  every  fire,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  require  reports  of  such  fires  from  owners  and  occupants,  and  these 
should  be  checked  by  requiring  a  report  of  every  adjustment  of  a  fire 
loss  on  behalf  of  an  insurance  company  and  by  comparison  with  the 
records  of  the  fire  departments.  The  analysis  and  study  of  the  data  for 
determining  upon  causes  and  methods  of  prevention  should  be  made 
by  the  various  State  agencies  in  cooperation  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Federal  bureau,  and  the  publication  of  results  should  be  made  by  the 
Federal  bureau. 

Periodical  Inspections  Should  be  Required  by  Law 

The  State  should  by  law  direct  its  fire  prevention  agency  to  make 
frequent  periodical  inspections  of  all  property  within  the  State.  Such 
inspections  may  be  made  directly,  but  preferably  should  be  made  by  a 
special  agency  such  as  the  municipal  fire  departments.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  make  use  of   the  existing  governmental   machinery;   and 
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through  the  similarity  of  the  activity  to  establish  such  inspections  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fire  protective  work  for  which  such  departments  are 
organized,  as  well  as  for  the  fire  prevention  work,  and  thus  secure  the 
latter  at  little  or  no  additional  expense.  Such  inspection  should  include 
a  thorough  inspection  of  every  property  from  the  roof  to  the  basement, 
having  in  view  the  causes  of  fires  most  particularly  applicable  to  the 
property  inspected.  Preferably,  the  successive  inspections  should  be 
made  by  different  men.  Written  reports  of  inspections,  showing  the 
hazardous  conditions  and  pointing  out  corrections  and  methods  of  preven- 
tion, should  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  delivered  to  the  owner 
in  person,  if  possible,  and  the  other  filed  as  a  permanent  record  of 
the  State  agency  supervising  and  controlling  such  inspections. 

It  will  be  well  in  any  event  to  proceed  slowly  in  attempts  to  penalize 
unwilling  property  owners  in  order  to  enforce  orders  for  corrections 
and  improvements.  This  will  in  most  cases  be  quite  unnecessary,  but 
violations  of  law  or  ordinance  should  be  reported  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  correction  of  these  or  other  hazardous  conditions  secured  through 
prompt  reinspections  where  the  necessity  exists.  Some  patience  and 
painstaking  work  in  inspections  will  sopn  educate  public  opinion  to  the 
extent  of  amply  providing  for  and  sustaining  such  action  as  may  be 
required  against  any  obstreperous  individual  or  interest. 

Law  Should  be  General 

The  State  law  should  be  made  as  broad  and  elastic  as  possible. 
Except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  conform  to  constitutional  require- 
ments or  limitations  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  define  in  detail  the 
powers  of  the  fire  prevention  agency  or  the  methods  to  be  pursued.  The 
greatest  possible  latitude  will  be  necessary  that  there  may  be  complete 
cooperation  between  the  various  States  and  the  Federal  authority,  and 
the  greatest  possible  uniformity  in  the  gathering  and  compiling  of  data. 
Such  agency  should  also  be  in  position  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  any 
knowledge  so  gained.  There  should  be  no  need  to  await  additional 
legislation  while  property  is  being  destroyed  by  fires  which  are  practicably 
preventable. 

Advantages  and  Incidental  Results 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  that 
it  provides  a  continuous  education  to  property  owners  and  to  the  entire 
community  which  necessarily  will  be  reflected  in  a  growing  demand  for 
the  prevention  of  fires,  and  for  improved  construction  as  a  means  of 
such  prevention. 

Building  codes  and  city  planning  involve  many  other  considerations 
than  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  progress 
along  these  lines  can  best  be  made  through  some  deliberate  action  and 
direction  from  a  permanent  agency  which  can  cooperate  with  boards  of 
health  and  other  State  agencies  equally  interested  in  these  problems. 

Such  inspections  will  arouse  the  individual  owner  to  a  sense  of  his 
right  to  be  protected  against  the  menace  of  a  bad  neighboring  risk  or 
conditions  which  may  result  in  conflagration.  As  public  sentiment 
develops  and  the  need  is  felt  it  will  be  easy  to  provide  and  enforce  any 
necessary  regulations  imposing  legal  liability  upon  the  adjoining  owner 
for  the  spread  of  fire,  or  subjecting  the  owner  of  premises  where  a  fire 
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originates   to   an   inquest,   to   the   reimbursement   of   fire   department 
expenses,  or  even  to  the  payment  of  a  penalty. 

Plan  Now  in  Operation 

The  necessary  legislation  is  very  simple,  and  in  States  which  already 
have  fire  marshals  would  only  require  imposing  upon  such  fire  marshals 
the  authority  and  duties  outlined  above.  The  greater  part  of  the  plan 
outlined  is  now  provided  for  by  State  law  in  Wisconsin.  Each  fire 
must  be  reported  by  the  owner  and  a  copy  of  the  adjustments  must  be 
mailed  to  the  fire  marshal  before  any  loss  can  be  paid.  Every  fire 
department  is  required  to  make  inspections  every  three  or  every  six 
months  of  all  property  within  its  territory,  excepting  the  interiors  of 
private  dwellings.  Unless  such  inspections  are  made  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  State  fire  marshal  the  share  of  the  city  or  village  in  the  fire 
department  dues  handled  by  the  State  is  withheld.  Inspections  will  thus 
be  secured  where  otherwise  there  might  be  none.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  fire  departments  throughout  the  State  are  on  their 
own  initiative  taking  hold  of  the  problem  in  a  thoroughgoing  way,  which 
promises  well  for  the  rapid  building  up  of  an  efficient  system  for  the 
State.  It  seems  as  though  they  only  awaited  the  authority  now  provided 
by  the  State  law.  In  like  manner,  it  would  seem  that  cooperative  action 
between  the  States  and  cities  which  are  now  ready,  aided  by  some  Federal 
bureau,  would  rapidly  induce  participation  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
States  to  make  the  movement  so  general  as  to  be  nation-wide  in  its 
results.  

Mr.  Evans:  You  will  note  that  so  far  in  our  program  we  have 
"rendered  unto  insurance  the  things  that  are  insurance  and  unto  legis- 
lation the  things  that  are  legislative."  We  have  relied  almost  entirely 
for  our  technical  data  on  men  who  knew  their  subjects  to  the  bottom; 
but  when  a  State-wide  or  nation-wide  propaganda  is  launched  it  im- 
mediately runs  into  practical  law-making  and  law-enforcing;  and  the 
officials  who  administer  cities  and  States  know  what  the  people  will 
bear  and  how  to  put  on  and  impose  reasonable  regulation;  hence  we 
turn  to  them  for  practical  advice  on  legislative  and  administrative 
measures. 

The  following  paper  by  myself  rehashes,  I  am  afraid,  much  that 
you  have  already  heard,  although  it  presents  some  of  the  thoughts  in  a 
little  different  way.  It  was  prepared  under  some  speed  and  stress,  but 
nevertheless  I  will  take  your  time  for  reading  it,  although  I  am  not  sure 
this  is  right.  

"LEGISLATION"— II 

By  Mr.  Powell  Evans 

Proper  laws  and  effective  enforcement  of  these  laws  by  an  adequate 
in-every-respect  personnel  has  been  found  in  theory  and  practice  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  our  huge,  complex  modern  civilization  to  produce 
any  real  control  over  the  things  that  should  be  controlled  in  the  common 
interest  to  the  common  good.     This  is  an  axiom  in  modem  life.     No 
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specious  arguments  to  the  contrary  have  any  real  force.  Hence,  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  order  and  the  peace  and  safety  in  our  States  and  cities 
we  employ  continuously  an  adequate  police  force,  and  no  other  substitute 
will  serve  in  the  place  of  this  army  of  officers  on  duty  all  the  time  and 
everywhei'e,  else  in  the  course  of  years  it  would  have  been  found  prac- 
tical and  actually  used  in  fact  somewhere,  which  is  not  the  case. 

Hence,  also,  to  preserve  the  common  sanitation,  health  and  purity  of 
food  and  water,  controlling  laws  are  found  essential;  and  adequate  con- 
tinuous inspections  are  found  necessary  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  many 
good  men  are  now  admittedly  necessary  to  effectively  inspect.  Is  not 
fire  waste  real  enough,  and  widespread  enough,  and  large  enough,  and 
sufficiently  controllable — in  the  light  of  all  experience  and  opinion — to  be 
a  great  common  danger? 

Everyone  admits  these  facts  as  a  premise.  With  the  danger  and  its 
nature  admitted  there  need  hardly  be  any  further  argument  as  to  the  right 
and  present  advisability  of  the  Government  to  regulate  it,  or  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  it  by  law  through  the  sovereign  police  power  with 
sufficient  men  and  money. 

The  form  of  this  regulation,  legally  and  administratively,  is  most 
important,  but  the  way  is  clear.  The  States  and  their  subdivisions  are 
the  tmits  of  control.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  place  in  the  matter 
of  controlling  the  sum  of  local  fire  waste  other  than  to  give  its  States 
uniform  authoritative  advice  on  the  material  facts  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  except  that  the  business  of  distributing  this  sum  of  local  fire  waste 
over  the  country  by  th«»  insurance  tax  and  its  allied  activities  may  intro- 
duce the  problems  of  interstate  and  anti-trust  regulation,  but  this  question 
is  now  only  hovering  in  the  offing. 

There  is  no  legal  difficulty  involved  in  the  unit  State  and  city  control 
of  fire  danger  to  life  and  property — ^it  merely  is  not  now  sufficiently 
well  or  widely  done. 

Those  who  believe  that  popular  education  and  the  self-interest  of  the 
people  are  the  avenues  for  this  betterment  should  take  stock  ot  the 
ineffectiveness  of  these  influences  (which  have  been  employed  for  many 
years)  to  date,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  have  landed  the  country  in  its 
present  disgracefully  large  life  and  economic  waste  from  fire.  The  argu- 
ments for  actual  widespread  legal  control  of  the  fire  waste  by  the  imposi- 
tion continuously  everywhere  of  minimum  requirements  covering  every 
problem  involved  are  too  strong  from  every  point  of  view  to  be  longer 
denied.  What,  then,  in  actual  practice  should  we  do  and  how  should  we 
do  it?  First  of  all  the  48  States  (which  in  turn  each  regulates  its  respec- 
tive cities  and  country  districts)  should  surely  study  and  adopt  identical 
national  standards,  described  in  identical  language.  These  physical  deter- 
minations could  then  afford  a  safe  and  uniform  basis  for  enduring  laws 
and  ordinances;  leaving  the  scope  of  the  latter  alone  in  subject,  amount, 
extent,  etc.,  to  be  varied  to  meet  the  taste,  necessities  and  governmental 
structure  of  the  several  States.  A  legislative  and  administrative  survey 
of  this  subject  .is  as  much  needed  in  every  State  and  city  throughout  the 
country  as  is  the  physical  survey  which  has  cost  so  much  expense  and 
activity  during  recent  years  (about  376  cities  have  been  physically  studied 
by  the  Fire  Prevention  Committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers at  great  expense)  ;  and  the  results  (with  the  associated  digest 
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of  laws  and  ordinances)  arranged  in  each  case  in  intelligent  shape  would 
constitute  an  invaluable  guide  to  legislators  all  over  the  country,  which 
has  hitherto  not  only  been  wanting  but  received  almost  no  attention, 
largely  because  the  need  of  it  has  not  been  realized.  This  program 
would  be  the  soundest  sort  of  constructive  work,  and  affords  an  admirable 
field  for  the  interest  and  activity  of  trade  associations  all  over  the  country, 
working  with  the  governments  on  the  one  hand  (the  sources  of  power) 
and  the  insurance  associations  on  the  other  (the  sources  of  facts). 

More  law  is  neither  wanted  nor  advised.  Reasonable,  modern, 
intelligent,  uniform,  properly-covering  law  is  wanted  to  take  the  place  of 
the  insufficient  and  inefficient  ones  now  the  rule.  Then  those  who  work 
out  these  laws  and  get  them  in  the  statute  books  can  turn  their  united 
attention  (which  will  be  informed  and  solidified  by  the  very  process  of 
studying  and  preparing  the  laws)  to  the  matter  of  their  actual  enforce- 
ment. The  above  proposal  incorporates  in  itself  the  very  best  sort  of 
educational  propaganda.  Men  learn  best  what  they  actually  work  out 
themselves  in  successful  practice.  No  amount  of  law  will  replace  the 
need  of  sound  purpose  and  practice  in  administration.  Good  men  and 
good  morals  and  industry  are  as  necessary  for  applied  law  as  good 
laws  themselves. 

The.  above  proposal  covers  everything  necessary  for  real  relief.  Now 
as  to  the  field  for  this  eflfort : 

Enforced  laws  are  now  needed  to  cover  the  following  subjects : 

1/    BUILDING  CODES   (Physical) 

(a)  Standards 

This  will  be  the  first  item  because  the  adoption  of  the  physical  things 
which  constitute  standards  and  clothing  them  in  precise  language  is  the 
first  step  in  drawing  laws  about  any  physical  subject  like  fire  waste. 

(b)  Construction 

This  would  include  consideration  of  "Exposures"  and  "Zones  of 
Danger"  as  well  as  that  of  "Occupancies."  It  would  have  to  cpver  the 
whole  question  of  how  buildings  should  be  constructed  to  be  safe  from 
fire  (including  proper  walls,  wall  and  door  opening  covers,  roofs,  the 
division  by  fire  walls  into  reasonable  inside  areas,  incorporation  of  proper 
fire  escapes,  and  the  segregation  of  vertical  openings  for  elevators  and 
stairways  in  fire  walls,  the  control  of  vertical  and  horizontal  interior 
openings,  the  elimination  of  concealed  spaces  which  permit  the  communica- 
tion of  fire  beyond  reach,  the  proper  construction  of  chimneys  and 
flues,  etc.). 

(c)  Exposure  Control 

This  has  been  touched  upon  above  with  respect  to  the  unit  building. 
With  respect  to  the  community  exposure  hazard  there  should  be  some 
regulation  about  public  water  supplies  and  protection  and  general  living 
conditions  which  must  supplement  these — ^this  interweaving  with  public 
protection. 

(d)  Occupancy 

This  must  care  for  the  exclusion  of  pursuits  that  are  inherently 
extra-dangerous  from  congested  areas,  and  regulation  of  those  dangerous 
ones  which  are  permissible.  It  interweaves  with  the  zone  of  danger 
scheme  which  defines  the  location  of  such  occupancies;  and  also  with 
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the  construction  proposition  so  as  to  make  these  buildings  reasonably 
right  for  their  occupancies  respectively.  A  law  requiring  a  continuous 
occupancy  license  would  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  this  regulation  was 
continuous  and  effective. 

(e)  Protection 

Proper  fire  protection  of  large  and  high  buildings  and  inaccessible 
cellar  and  other  areas  in  buildings  generally  is  admittedly  growing  more 
important  each  year — for  instance,  in  theaters  and  the  dangerous  manage- 
ment areas  of  hotels,  in  factories  and  a  large  range  of  structures  for 
many  purposes.  The  necessary  provision  of  proper  public  protection  by 
law  need  only  be  referred  to  here  again. 

(f)  Equipment 

Legal  regulation  is  needed  to  govern  the  character  of  lighting,  heat- 
ing, ventilating  and  power  systems  in  buildings;  the  proper  installation 
of  ranges,  stoves,  gas  and  electric  movable  burners  and  appliances, 
moving-picture  machines,  etc.,  and  the  various  other  equipment  involved 
in  occupancy  and  management  proposals. 

The  above  physical  considerations  could  be  separated  into  parts  and 
each  legislated  upon,  or  a  total  physical  building  code  could  be  evolved 
which  would  care  for  all  these  things  in  appropriate  sections.  In  either 
case  the  sum  total  should  control  the  whole  subject  and  neither  gap  nor 
overlap. 

2.    MANAGEMENT   (Physical  and  Moral) 

This  would  cover  the  whole  control  of  cleanly,  orderly  housekeeping, 
and  the  regulation  of  every  sort  of  fire-breeding  nuisance,  such  as  dan- 
gerous smoking,  fireworks  and  crackers,  holiday  decorations,  matches, 
etc.  It  would  also  control  the  handling  and  shipping  of  explosives, 
gasoline  and  volatile  oils;  the  conduct  of  theaters,  hotels  and  places  of 
assemblage;  the  conduct  of  factories,  with  appropriate  fire  drills;  the 
conduct  of  schools,  with  appropriate  fire  drills ;  the  investigation,  detec- 
tion and  punishment  for  arson ;  the  use  of  active  firemen  for  inspections, 
and  the  general  collection  and  proper  destruction  of  rubbish  of  all  sorts. 

3.    EDUCATION     (Moral) 

A  provision  for  education  should  be  incorporated  in  all  laws  on  the 
subject  of  fire  control  so  that  concurrently  with  work  to  stop  fire  waste 
the  people  may  be  continuously  educated  as  to  the  need  for  such  work 
so  that  they  will  support  it  more  intelligently  and  cooperate  with  it  more 
effectively. 

All  such  laws  should  provide  not  only  for  adequate  authority  but  for 
adequate  money  and  personnel  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  actually 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  also  desirable. that  all  such  regulation  should  be 
reasonably  open  to  public  knowledge  and  that  the  way  should  be  open  as 
far  as  possible  for  volunteer  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities. 
Certain  phases  of  this  legislation  should  undoubtedly  be  State-wide  in  its 
application  to  at  least  a  minimum  extent,  while  leaving  the  subdivisions 
cf  the  State  free  to  increase  these  requirements  locally  if  they  see  fit. 
No  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  imposition  of  minimum  requirements 
about  this  common  danger  is  inadvisable — because  in  time  such  minimum 
requirements  might  be  in  fact  considered  ample  and  stop  or  retard  the 
adoption  and  use  of  better  requirements — is  sound.    This  is  a  do-nothing 
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policy  and  has  been  followed-  too  long  already  and  is  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  now  existing  on  this  subject. 

The  State  law  should  certainly  cover  a  building  code,  including  fire 
escapes;  the  manufacture,  handling,  storage  and  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives, gasoline  and  volatile  oils,  matches  and  fireworks;  the  use  of 
uniform  hose  couplings  and  steamier  connections  for  the  interchange  of 
fire-fighting  facilities,  and  a  fire  marshal  office. 

City  ordinances  should  cover  the  local  application  of  all  State  laws 
to  the  minimum  extent  at  least  demanded  by  the  State  law,  and  as  much 
higher  as  the  local  public  opinion  and  necessities  demand ;  and  as  many 
more  subjects  of  local  need  as  the  facts  demand. 

Every  State  and  city  should  continuously  collect  daily  in  detail  a 
record  of  all  fires  and  insurance  losses  and  list  these  under  uniform 
classified  headings  and  summarize  and  publish  them ;  and  should  further 
use  all  this  accurate,  complete  data  on  the  subject  as  a  basis  for  studying 
the  causes  of  all  these  classified  fires;  and  appropriately  legislate  and 
regulate  to  control  and  abate  these — ^this  being  a  particular  duty  of  the 
State  fire  marshal. 

There  are  already  in  existence  a  vast  number  of  forms  of  State  laws 
and  municipal  ordinances  covering  the  entire  range  of  this  work.  What 
is  now  urgently  needed  is  a  strong  organization  working  through  an 
appropriate  committee  to  survey  this  entire  field  of  activity  and  bring 
order,  uniformity  and  classification  out  of  it,  for  the  use  of  legislators  all 
over  the  country. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  legislation  on  the  subject  so  worked 
out  when  applied  to  the  actual  physical  conditions  existing  in  any  State 
and  city  would  furnish  the  key  for  appropriate  legislation  at  any  time 
and  place. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  every  scheme  of  legislation 
that  division  of  authority  in  control  of  any  subject  is  fatal  to  eflfective 
results;  and  further,  that  too  much  restriction  of  freedom  of  action  of 
sovereign  communities  like  large  cities  is  equally  baneful  in  eflfect. 

In  Philadelphia  eight  diflferent  departments  were  shown  to  be  in 
control  of  the  subject  of  fire  danger  and  its  control.  The  mere  enumera- 
tion of  this  distribution  of  control,  the  lack  of  responsibilty  which  it 
forced,  the  conflict  and  gapping  and  overlapping  of  regulation,  when 
made  public,  began  to  change  the  situation.  Such  light  on  the  necessities 
of  each  case  will  always  in  time  produce  a  solution. 

There  were  5300  fires  in  Boston  during  1912 — ^half  of  them  caused 
by  carelessness  and  lack  of  proper  regulation.  The  power  and  authority 
to  regulate  such  matters  there  is  yet  scattered  among  seven  diflferent 
departments — ^none  of  them  responsible  for  fire  matters  as  a  whole ;  most 
of  them  without  sufficient  men  to  enforce  the  authority  they  have;  and 
the  fire  department,  which  has  the  greatest  knowledge  and  experience, 
with  the  least  authority  of  all. 

The  Orange  and  High  Streets  fire  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1910,  which 
cost  many  lives,  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was  a  jumble  of  insuffi- 
cient, inefficient  and  unrelated  State  and  municipal  laws  in  New  Jersey 
and  Newark  which  made  it  impossible  to  control  the  fire  hazard  in  those 
localities,  or  to  place  responsibility  for  any  such  holocaust  as  in  that 
case ;  and  the  light  and  study  which  resulted  from  this  event  has  brought 
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about  the  present  consolidation  as  a  State  proposition  of  authority  about 
fire  danger  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  merges  the 
usual  provision  of  a  State  fire  marshal  and  a  State  factory  inspection 
department  into  this  one  bureau. 

The  Asch  Building  or  "Triangle"  fire  on  Washington  Square,  New 
York  City,  March,  1911,  which  cost  so  many  lives,  showed  a  like  defective 
6re  danger  control  in  that  city,  which  has  been  largely  corrected  since  then 
and  is  still  undergoing  improvement. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  now  has  a  division  of 
supervisory  authority  in  regard  to  fire  hazards  between  that  department 
and  the  State  fire  marshal's  office,  which  is  slowly  being  worked  out 
to  a  finish  to  make  the  whole  control  effective. 

The  recent  factory  fire  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  demonstrated 
that  the  existing  control  in  New  York  State  and  its  cities  is  yet  inadequate 
to  reduce  fire  danger  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  its  reasonable  limit. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has 
offered  to  delegate  to  the  inspectors  of  the  State  fire  marshal  the  powers 
of  its  department,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  State  fire  marshal  take 
the  same  step  in  turn.  In  other  words,  if  this  plan  is  carried  into  eflfect 
all  Pennsylvania  State  fire  marshal  inspectors  will  also  have  the  power 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  zHce  versa,  which  is  a 
practical  consolidation  of  these  two  departments  as  far  as  cooperative 
work  goes.    It  is  an  admirable  practical  step. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  began  with  a  fire  marshal  in  1907 
(who  up  to  1911  gave  his  principal  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  arson 
cases — ^as  most  such  officials  do  until  they  get  down  to  bed-rock  facts  for 
the  necessity  for  fire  prevention  in  its  broadest  phases)  has  finally  worked 
out  a  virtually  complete  coordination  of  all  functions  in  the  State  Govern- 
ment looking  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  fire. 

The  State  of  Ohio  on  the  whole  has  accomplished  the  most  effective 
plan  in  working  out  an  effective  control  of  the  fire  hazard  and  in  educating 
its  people  about  it,  yet  the  recent  large  fire  in  Cincinnati  brought  out 
clearly  afresh  the  dangers  of  poor  building  construction  and  exposure 
protection  in  city  congested  areas. 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  comments  or  instances  to  make  the 
necessity  clearer  that  minimum  legal  regulation  is  needed  all  over  the 
country  on  the  whole  subject  of  fire  danger  and  control. 

Each  State  and  city  must  first  study  its  own  problem,  then  work  out  its 
practical  solution  from  the  general  data  and  experience  obtainable  as 
applied  to  its  own  locality. 

Mr.  Evans:    Remarks  are  now  in  order  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Cole  :  I  think  that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  look  at  legisla- 
tion from  a  practical  and  not  a  theoretical  standpoint.  No  man  believes 
more  firmly  in  giving  this  inspection  work  over  to  the  fire  department  than 
I  do,  but  we  must  look  at  it  from  a  practical  standpoint.  The  trouble 
in  Massachusetts  is  that  in  some  cases  we  have  the  legislation,  but  the 
different  departments  given  the  power  thereunder  are  not  given  the  means 
to  enforce  it. 
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The  same  condition  exists  with  the  fire-fighting  force.  And  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  fire-fighting  force  is  intended  primarily  for 
fighting  fires  and  we  cannot  weaken  it.  It  can  do  a  great  deal  of  inspec- 
tion, but  I  cannot  concur  with  the  idea  that  it  can  do  all  this  inspection 
without  an  extra  appropriation.  Throughout  the  city  the  fire  companies 
(in  fact  all  over  the  country)  may  have  twelv.e,  thirteen  or  fourteen  men 
each.  During  vacation  one  man  is  off.  In  a  company  with  thirteen 
members  that  brings  it  down  to  twelve.  In  Boston  we  have  a  day  off 
in  every  five,  and  that  brings  it  down  to  nine.  During  meal  hours  one 
man  in  every  three  is  off  during  the  same  hour.  That  brings  it  down  to 
six.  We  should  have  at  all  times  in  the  downtown  districts  a  company 
of  seven  men  to  respond  with  a  first-class  steamer. 

Therefore,  in  Boston — and  I  think  it  is  the  same  in  most  cities — ^the 
time  for  inspection  would  be  limited  to  the  time  between  meal  hours; 
and  a  great  deal  of  inspection  could  be  done  at  that  time.  But  in  my 
opinion  there  should  be  established  a  branch  of  the  fire  department 
known  as  a  fire  bureau  or  branch  where  a  few  men  would  have  to  take 
up  with  the  central  office  the  whole  inspection  work,  and  the  fire-fighting 
force  would  simply  be  an  addition  to  that  bureau. 

Another  thing.  A  fireman  works  24  hours  a  day  and  you  can't 
expect  him  to  do  8  hours'  inspection  and  then  keep  him  at  work  the 
other  16  hours.  If  you  keep  him  on  inspection  8  hours  you  must  give 
him  the  other  sixteen  hours.  It  is  a  part  of  his  business  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  buildings  in  his  district,  but  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  the  fact  that  the  fire-fighting  force  cannot  do  it  all  with 
their  present  complement  of  men. 

Mr.  Evans:  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  remarks  now  on  this 
subject,  I  will  bring  out  the  thoughts,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cole,  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  our  experience  here  would  indicate  that  the  fire- 
fighting  force  could  do  more  inspection  than  they  have  thus  far  done, 
by  more  coordination  of  their  time  and  effort.  Fire-fighting  forces 
throughout  this  country  to  date  have  been  living  along  without  much 
thought  except  running  to  fires  bravely.  They  haven't  been  efficient,  in 
Philadelphia  at  least,  but  ought  to  be;  and  as  intelligent  as  any  other 
branch  of  public  service. 

For  a  year  we  contended  here  that  if  you  educated  them  they  could 
do  efficient  inspection  work ;  and  what  was  the  answer  ?  The  first  thing 
was  to  list  the  personnel  on  a  time-map,  analyze  their  present  work,  and 
see  what  they  were  doing.  And  what  were  they  doing?  Wasting  more 
time  than  we  asked  them  to  put  into  this  work !  Take,  for  instance,  in 
this  city  to-day,  out  of  76  active  firemen  now  on  this  inspection  work  a 
third  of  them  had  been  sitting  around  theaters  as  part  of  their  usual 
night  duty  and  doing  nothing  for  hours.     What  was  the  thing  to  do? 
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Find  an  effective  theater  control  that  required  only  5  or  6  men,  and 
turn  the  other  19  into  some  other  line  of  work  1  That  was  one  instance ; 
but  we  found  throughout  the  regime  that  from  top  to  bottom  there 
was  no  brain  power.  We  stimulated  that  process  of  thought,  and  where 
men  wouldn't  think  they  had  to  get  out.  This  course  furnished  the 
answer  to  existing  conditions.  We  gave  the  administration  such  ample 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  view  that  we  secured  its  unqualified  sup- 
port; and  the  thousand  men  we  had  to  deal  with  in  the  fire  department 
soon  found  that  neither  politics  nor  any  other  influence  counted  for  a 
second  against  actual  performance.  They  found  that  their  jobs  demanded 
work  to  be  done,  and  they  must  attend  to  it  or  quit.  I  fully  believe  that 
modem  efficiency,  instead  of  the  old  rule-of^thumb  methods,  should  govern 
the  fire-fighting  forces  of  this  country.  You  cannot  inspect  property  with- 
out men.  If  you  inspect  100,000  buildings  twice  a  year  you  can't  expect 
to  do  better  than  5  to  7  buildings  a  day  per  man  working  7  to  8  hours 
per  day. 

Further,  you  should  have  a  man,  charged  with  his  local  area,  do 
local  inspection  work ;  and  I  believe  that  one  man  from  each  company 
is  the  best  rule  (our  established  regime  here  now).  When  we  started 
that  plan  here,  what  happened  ?  We  picked  out  for  inspectors  men  who 
looked  as  though  they  wanted  to  think,  and  put  them  on  these  new 
duties.  They  would  return  to  their  fire  houses  at  night,  after  climbing 
through  buildings  for  7  to  8  hours,  be  jeered  at  by  everybody  else  in  the 
house,  and  be  given  more  work  at  night  because  they  were  actually  doing 
something  new  and  really  useful.  Then  we  had  to  get  at  the  man  higher 
up  who  permitted  such  abuse.  When  we  caught  him  he  either  trotted 
straight  or  trotted  out.  A  little  more  thoughtful  work  and  less  politics 
is  needed,  and  not  more  men  or  money ;  but  if  you  need  more  men  and 
money  you  will  get  them  if  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  Cole:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  doing  this  inspection  in 
Boston  for  many,  many  years.  We  are  not  half  so  big  as  Philadelphia, 
and  I  think  we  made  as  many  inspections — almost — as  you  did  here  last 
year.  We  have  had  the  city  divided  into  districts  and  subdistricts.  We 
have  not  only  one  man  but  two  making  inspections  in  the  districts  all  the 
time.  But  notwithstanding  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  do  all  the  inspec- 
tion work  that  should  be  done,  and  reinspections  that  should  be  done. 
And  I  speak  of  a  department  which  has  been  doing  its  inspection  work 
by  the  fire-fighting  force  for  years.  It  is  nothing  new  to  us,  but  we  need 
more  men  and  need  to  do  more  inspecting.  I  know  what  they  would 
do  to  me  in  Boston !  If  I  take  one  man  off  for  meal  hour  and  reduce 
the  company  from  7  to  6  or  from  6  to  5,  I  might  as  well  hand  in  my 
resignation.    As  it  is,  the  papers  are  continually  hammering  at  us.    We 
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heed  more  men  for  the  fire-fighting  force,  and  certainly  need  more  fof 
the  inspection. 

When  we  come  to  legislation,  last  year  we  presented  a  very  simple 
appeal  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  asking  for  the  privilege  of  form- 
ing a  fire  prevention  bureau — ^asking  no  additional  appropriation  or 
additional  men;  asking  that  the  powers  now  in  seven  diflferent  depart- 
ments be  listed  in  one  department;  and  asking  for  power  to  regulate 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish.  That  is  all  we  asked.  It  passed  the  House 
and  didn't  even  have  the  dignity  of  a  roll-call  in  the  Senate;  and  we 
had  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Massachusetts  Fire  Prevention  As- 
sociation, insurance  people  and  a  lot  of  other  public-spirited  citizens 
come  up  and  speak  in  favor  of  it.  We  must  ask  for  it  again.  But  I  do 
want  to  impress  upon  you  that  you  need  somebody  in  addition  to  the 
regular  fire-fighting  force  to  do  all  your  inspection  and  do  it  right. 

Mr.  Barstow  :  I  have  wanted  to  ask  a  question  ever  since  1  came. 
It  is  about  a  matter  of  legislation,  and  in  order  to  get  at  it  I  will  have  to 
arrange  a  few  facts  before  you.  In  New  York,  up-State  is  separated 
from  the  control  that  is  exercised  over  New  York  City,  as  you  understand. 
Up-Sitsate  we  are  a  little  pessimistic  at  the  present  time  about  the  efficacy 
of  State  or  municipal  bodies  in  inspection  work.  For  example,  the  State 
fire  marshal  had  deputies  throughout  the  State.  One  man  has  been 
working  in  our  section  for  the  last  year.  He  made  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
lo  inspections  and  served  lo  orders  upon  different  people  for  work  to  be 
done.  This  created  such  an  uproar  that  it  was  brought  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  suppression.  We  fotmd  that  the  10  orders  served 
upon  these  people  were  orders  that  conflicted  both  with  the  State  fire 
marshal  law  and  the  municipal  ordinances;  so  we  asked  to  see  the 
inspector.  We  found  him  an  estimable  barber  from  a  small  town  near 
us,  whose  sole  qualification  was  that  he  had  served  on  a  volunteer  fire 
company  for  two  years.  This  State  fire  marshal  presumes  to  appoint  an 
inspector  to  come  into  a  city — I  don't  care  what  city — and  go  through 
factories  where  the  work  has  already  advanced  beyond  the  kindergarten 
stage  and  tell  these  people  to  do  ridiculous  things.  In  one  case  he  ordered 
2000  feet  of  wiring  out — ^wiring  done  and  approved  in  accordance  with 
the  National  code.  Now  in  our  city,  where  we  have  done  fire  prevention 
work,  we  have  never  met  with  a  rebuff;  they  are  wiser  than  that.  It  i^ 
the  friendly  indifference  that  apparently  kills  the  work  of  inspection  in  a 
systematic,  intelligent  way  such  as  you  have  outlined. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  how  you  arrived  at  tlie  situation  in  Phila- 
delphia whereby  your  administration  was  committed  to  a  fire  preven- 
tion commission  first  of  all — not  a  fire  marshal — and  how  yon  got  the 
support  of  the  administration  in  your  work? 
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.Mr.  Evans:  Well,  Mr.  Barstow,  I  think  that  already  has  been 
told  at  quite  sufficient  length  here.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  a 
sound  administration  here;  and  as  a  partisan  of  the  present  administra- 
tion I  had  a  certain  status  personally;  and  as  a  crank  on  the  subject  I 
took  this  tale  of  woe  to  them  and  they  were  broadminded  enough  to 
give  me  and  the  men  associated  with  me  an  opportunity  to  work — ^and 
we  went  to  work.  It  is  only  started  now  and  it  must  be  kept  up ;  but  it 
is  run  as  an  engineering  business.  That  is  the  point !  Unless  this  whole 
thing  is  run  as  a  business — a  business  equipped  with  adequate  experience 
— ^you  won't  get  anywhere  at  any  time.  I  feel  safe  in  stating  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible,  or  has  been  for  a  generation,  for  any  man  but  an 
engineer  to  become  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Why? 
Apart  from  hiring  counsel  to  attend  to  its  legal  phases,  and  business 
men  to  attend  to  the  commercial  phases,  the  fundamental,  basic  business 
of  running  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  any  other  railroad,  is  an 
engineeriqg  proposition.  So  the  controlling  spirit  there  must  have  a 
basic  and  successful  experience  in  engineering.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
fire  control  business  fundamentally  is  engineering;  and  any  man  who 
plans  to  mak<e  much  headway  in  it  must  be  able  to  see  the  sources  of 
danger  and  its  connection  in  engineering  terms.  He  must  also  know 
something  of  law,  something  of  politics,  and  must  equip  himself  all 
around  to  find  and  rout  out  those  Argus-eyed  monsters  of  indiflFerence 
and  political  influence;  but  first  of  all  he  must  be  an  engineer.  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  unless  you  have  an  administration  which  wants  to 
make  good  there  is  smaller  opportunity  for  effort.  When  a  man  here 
is  told  to  put  a  fire  pail  on  a  certain  floor,  or  do  any  certain  thing,  he 
can't  get  out  of  it,  no  matter  how  much  he  would  spend,  and  this  com- 
munity recognizes  this  condition.  We  have  the  power  to  enforce,  and 
are  organized  to  enforce,  our  mandates.  I  am  convinced  that  if  you 
put  enough  action  and  enthusiasm  into  the  work,  and  act  wisely,  and 
intelligently  and  temperately  in  each  case,  you  can  get  through  the 
barricade  somewhere  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

In  starting  the  fire  marshal  movement  in  1911  I  went  to  different 
organizations  and  asked  them  to  call  a  city  meeting.  We  wanted  to 
stimulate  enthusiasm  and  put  the  plan  through.  One  man  said  it  was 
not  a  function  of  his  crowd,  their  work  being  simply  to  discuss  civic 
problems.  Another  body  was  really  a  student  body,  they  told  me — ^not 
constructive  or  organized  to  go  into  any  militant  movement.  I  then 
walked  out  of  those  offices  and  called  a  public  meeting  myself,  by  writing 
to  the  various  trade  associations  and  naming  a  convenient  and  appropriate 
time  and  place.  I  got  60  of  them  together,  including  city  officials  whom 
I  was  fighting  at  the  time.  I  got  data  ready  and  gave  literature  to  the 
group ;  and  we  secured  our  State  law ;  and  further,  got  the  city  to  change 
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its  announced  proposals  into  the  present  city  law  we  now  have.  Suc- 
cessful work  in  this  field  simply  requires  knowledge,  energy,  any  amount 
of  brass,  and  some  money  for  proper  expenses.  I  believe  anyone  can 
go  home  from  here  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Mason  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  was  our  experience  in  Cin- 
cinnati. First,  we  got  a  good  capable  administration,  and  then  unoffi- 
cially a  few  men  presented  publicly  the  facts  about  fire  waste  as  affecting 
that  community.  It  only  needed  that  to  set  in  motion  our  present  fire 
prevention  policy,  with  adequate  inspections  by  the  fire  department,  and 
enforcement  of  building  regulations,  and  other  things  making  for  reduc- 
tion of  fire  loss. 

But  there  were  two  points  in  the  Chairman's  paper  to  which  I 
want  to  allude — the  educational  value  of  the  law  itself,  and  the  other, 
the  control  of  exposure.  Twelve  years  ago  there  was  passed  the  first 
real  modern  fire  marshal  law  in  this  country,  which  was  simply  a  means 
of  control  of  the  Williamsport  County  (Ohio)  firebug.  It  had  no  power 
except  to  eliminate  incendiarism.  Its  work  was  so  important  that  they 
added  to  its  power,  and  the  result  has  been  that  within  ten  years  the 
fire  loss  has  been  reduced  in  Ohio  from  $12,000,000  in  1901  to  less  than 
$6,000,000  in  1912,  while  property  values  have  nearly  doubled. 

Control  of  exposure  is  akin  to  enforcement  of  individual  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  your  neighbors.  In  Cincinnati  it  is  enforced  by 
law  and  is  given  the  utmost  effect  by  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State.  We  had  a  case  in  northern  Ohio  three  or  four  years  ago  in  what 
is  known  as  the  black  soil  region,  where  the  subsoil  is  substantially 
peat.  A  farmer  there  had  a  small  wood  lot,  but  fairly  closely  grown,  and 
next  him  was  a  5-acre  tract  belonging  to  another  farmer  and  cultivated. 
Beyond  that  was  another  wood  lot  belonging  to  a  third  fanner — 
somewhat  like  the  congested  Philadelphia  district  on  the  Philadelphia 
map.  Fire  broke  out  on  the  wood  lot  on  the  east  and  burned  for  some 
time ;  was  communicated  to  the  peat  subsoil,  traveled  under  the  cultivated 
farm  and  traveled  to  the  wood  lot  beyond  and  destroyed  several  acres 
of  valuable  standing  timber,  mostly  oak  and  ash.  The  man  owning 
the  timber  brought  suit  against  the  man  owning  the  first  timber  lot 
for  damages,  and  lost  his  case  in  the  lower  cdurt.  He  carried  it  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  won.  The  other  man  then  carried  it  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  yet  the  man  suing  won  his  case  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  judgment  has  been  paid — ^several  thousand 
dollars.  If  a  case  of  that  kind  can  be  won  it  seems  to  me  there  ought 
to  be  no  trouble  over  the  enforcement  of  adequate  exposure  control  and 
adequate  damages  for  exposure  fires. 

Mr.  Evans:  If  there  are  no  other  remarks  we  will  revert  to 
consideration  of  the  resolution.     (Reads  resolution.) 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Bbston,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whyler, 
of  Qeveland,  that  the  motion  be  adopted  as  read. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

Mr,  Evans  :  That  closes  the  program  for  this  morning.  A  motion 
for  an  adjournment  is  in  order. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  12 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that: 

While  fire  loss  of  life  and  property  is  always  local  in  inception, 
its  result  is  national  in  effect,  and  hence  its  control  must  be  effected 
by  the  operation  of  a  sum  total  of  State  and  municipal  laws  which 
will  suppress  the  range  of  fire  hazards  to  an  attainable  minimum 
everywhere  and  all  the  time;  and  that  by  this  course  alone  can  the 
sum  total  of  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  be  speedily  and  substan- 
tially reduced,  and  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  (which  reflects  this  total 
loss)  be  lessened  throughout  the  country." 
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Topic  13— "Education" 

Note. — No  program  can  succeed  unless  understood  by,  and  in  sympathy 
with,  the  mass  of  the  people;  hence  consideration  here  of  the  problem  of 
widely  informing  the  nation  about  the  physical  phases  of  fire  danger  and 
waste  and  the  imperative  need  of  reasonable  legal  regulation  on  the  subject. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Chairman  at  2.15  p.  m. 

Mr.  Evans  :  Our  next  Topic  is  13,  "Education,"  under  the  tentative 
resolution  as  announced.  We  have  in  a  single  individual  here  with  us 
to-day  the  best  complete  knowledge  that  any  one  man  possesses  on  the 
educational  phase  of  fire  control.  You  need  nothing  more  than  this 
remark  for  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  of  Boston,  who  will  now  address 
you  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Wentworth  :  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  unhappy 
connection  in  this  talk  of  mine  with  the  topic  No.  13.  If  so,  it  would 
not  be  because  the  topic  is  No.  13  but  because  education  is  such  a  dubious 
term.  I  was  justi  wondering  what  education  really  was !  A  man  may 
be  a  good  civil  engineer  and  not  be  able  to  grow  vegetables.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  farmer's  boy  in  Maine  who  knew  how  to  run  the  farm  and 
grow  things  beautifully.  His  mother  was  ambitious  for  him  to  become 
a  lawyer,  so  he  went  to  Bangor  and  into  a  lawyer's  office,  and  stayed 
there  two  months  dusting,  cleaning  cuspidors,  etc.,  and  went  home.  '  He 
said^:  "I  don't  like  the  law.  If  I  had  known  what  it  was  I  wouldn't 
have  learned  it." 

The  term  "information"  is  what  we  should  use.  I  don't  know  how 
much  we  can  educate,  but  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention  ought  to 
equip  some  of  us  to  inform  the  public  about  certain  things  with  which 
we  have  been  connected.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Redfield  really  sounded 
the  keynote  yesterday  when  he  said :  "Thie  psychology  of  the  American 
people  must  be  changed."  We  must  get  the  people  to  appreciate  what  we 
are  up  to  before  we  pass  laws  which  will  perhaps  be  evaded;  which 
can't  be  enforced  until  public  sentiment  rises  to  that  level.  We  have  all 
seen  splendid  public  officials  elected.  We  have  seen  them  determined 
and  trying  to  enforce  legislation,  and  have  seen  them  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  politics  the  next  year.  Public  intelligence  has  not  risen  to  the 
point  where  it  is  willing  to  countenance  the  enforcement  of  some  laws ; 
so  if  we  attempt  to  make  laws  before  the  people  are  ready  to  obey  them 
we  will  simply  lose  our  best  public  officials. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  lose  our  sense  of  proportion  in  this 
matter,  and  Mr.  Redfield  has  given  us  the  keynote.  The  interesting 
thing  about  his  speech  was,  to  my  mind,  that  he  gave  the  advice  we 
have  been  following  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
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tion  Association — ^to  get  to  the  people  and  get  their  conscience  awakened 
on  this  important  subject.  As  has  been  said  several  times  on  this  floor, 
the  National  Association  was  originally  only  a  standard-making  organ- 
ization. It  has  only  recently  attempted  to  awaken  the  people  to  the 
waste  because  of  fire  loss.  Wfe  began  by  sending  out  bulletins  to  the 
press.  At  first  the  editors  didn't  know  any  more  than  the  men  on  the 
street.  We  had  to  get  out  the  bulletins  and  send  them  to  rhe  papers, 
to  get  individual  editorial  converts.  We  tried  that  four  or  five  months 
but  didn't  succeed  in  stirring  up  much  public  attention.  Then  we  issued 
Fourth  of  July  bulletins.  We  thought  we  could  concentrate  on  this. 
Five  years  ago  the  deaths  averaged  200  and  the  casualties  5000.  We 
have  members  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  concentrated  on  this  one 
thing.  The  result  is  well  known.  Ordinances  have  been  enacted  and 
Independence  Day  transformed.  Then  we  issued  holiday  bulletins  at 
Christmas  time.  We  explained  to  the  store  people,  also  to  the  janitor, 
how  carelessness  might  bum  the  store.  We  went  after  the  citizen  and 
got  him  to  use  metallic  decorations  on  Christmas  trees  and  keep  matches 
from  young  children.  All  this  we  attempted  to  do  by  these  bulletins. 
We  have  issued  one  just  now  on  the  hazards  of  the  home. 

The  newspapers  took  this  up  in  a  haphazard  way  and  printed  a  num- 
ber of  our  bulletins,  but  it  was  hard  to  get  even  the  editors  to  be  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion.  A  year  or  two  previous  to  that,  the  Chairman 
of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Evans,  through  his  influence  induced  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  to  become  an  active  member  of  our  association. 
They  became  an  active  member  but  didn't  take  any  interest ;  until  through 
their  secretary,  Mr.  Meek,  we  laid  out  a  campaign  that  got  the  attention 
of  the  credit  men.  Mr.  Meek  went  with  me  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  speaking  on  this  question.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  local  credit  men  (who  have  more  or  less  relation  to  the  advertising) 
the  newspapers  were  induced  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  campaign 
we  were  making.  Thus  in  a  few  cities  we  awakened  a  few  intelligent 
men  to  see  the  significance  of  this  problem  and  go  to  work.  Last  year 
we  did  the  same  thing  with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  who 
arranged  meetings  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  invited 
the  mayors,  public  officials,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 

We  have  simply  talked  of  the  economic  side  of  the  fire  waste.  We 
have  tried  to  touch  the  pocket  nerve.  Manufacturers  know  tha;t  the 
cost  of  insurance  is  merged  with  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  passed  on 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  They  put  in  automatic  sprinklers  and  other 
equipment ;  have  fire  squads  and  other  things  to  prevent  fire  waste.  They 
realize  it,  but  the  man  in  the  street  does  not  know  that  when  he  buys  a 
hat  or  shoes  or  coat  or  anything  he  pays  that  fire  tax.  He  doesn't  under- 
stand it.    That  is  why  he  is  indifferent  to  the  fire  waste.    Cotton,  for 
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instance,  is  insured  in  sheds,  in  Jransportation,  in  the  warehouse,  and  in 
the  textile  factories  and  department  stores.  All  the  way  along  from  the 
cotton  field  the  cotton  pays  that  fire  tax  and  when  you  pay  for  the  cotton 
goods  you  pay  it  all  at  once — in  a  bouquet! 

If  the  people  realized  in  their  struggle  for  a  livelihood  that  this 
$250,000,000  a  year  doesn't  come  from  nowhere  but  frc«n  somewhere; 
that  it  is  a  tax  laid  upon  them !  That  is  what  we  want  to  preach  through 
architects,  credit  men,  educators,  through  anyone  who  will  listen;  but 
not  many  will  listen — yet. 

What  are  we  advocating?  We  have  looked  about  to  see  what  other 
forces  might  get  into  this  fight.  We  saw  that  only  half  the  States  had 
fire  marshals  (we  had  one  in  Massachusetts  but  the  politicians  put  him 
out  of  business).  We  have  been  attempting  to  impress  upon  all  the 
people  this  idea  of  a  State  official,  a  fire  marshal  not  paid  by  the  insur- 
ance companies.  Would  you  left:  any  other  private  business  pay  a  public 
official  ?  We  should  see  that  they  are  real  public  officials,  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  They  should  be  statisticians;  through  the  local  fire 
department  or  some  source  of  inquiry  they  should  know  exactly  what 
the  fire  waste  of  their  State  is  and  transmit  it  to  those  interested.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  Federal  Government  collect  and  assemble  such 
statistics.  It  w)ould  save  us  an  immense  amount  of  labor.  There  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  States  in  which  there  are  fire  inquests — fire  marshals. 
Fire  marshals  should  be  educaitors.  They  should  by  means  of  bulletins 
(and  they  do  in  several  States)  educate  their  people;  inform  them  and 
educate  them.  They  must  be  prosecutors,  real  prosecutors,  checking 
arson.  The  trouble  in  this  country  isn't  over  insurance  but  because 
of  sympathy  with  the  man  having  a  fire.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  conviction  for  arson  because  of  sympathy  with  the  "poor  fellow" 
having  a  fire! 

Next  we  went  after  fire  department  inspection.  In  Cincinnati, 
in  the  winter  of  1910,  the  credit  men  held  a  fire  waste  meeting,  and 
we  discussed  the  matter  pro  and  con.  The  mayor  was  not  in  favor  of 
fire  department  inspectors.  Beginning  that  agitation  in  1910  it  was  not 
until  at  least  a  year  had  passed  and  Cincinnati  had  a  new  mayor  that 
those  interested  got  this  inspection  started,  and  it  has  been  making 
a  splendid  record.  But  you  must  first  have  the  right  officials.  I  don't 
believe  that  Philadelphia  would  have  had  such  inspedtion  started  had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Evans  and  his  seriousness  and  push.  If  you  try  to 
force  a  thing  on  an  unwilling  public  you  are  not  likely  to  accomplish 
much.  We  wanted  two  things — ^the  fire  marshal  and  fire  department 
inspection.  Both  of  these  features  are  educational.  By  changing  the 
psychology  of  the  fire  chiefs  the  service  is  improved  and  broadened. 
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Their  departments  do  not  lose  the  ability  to  extinguish  fires  because 
they  give  a  little  thought  Ito  their  prevention. 

We  have  advocated  education  in  the  public  schools  and  we  want 
to  get  into  the  curriculum  a  syllabus  and  one  or  two  other  publications 
pointing  in  that  direction.  Several  fire  marshals  have  prepared  courses 
of  lessons,  but  they  are  not  very  good  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint.  The 
educators  reject  them.  Personally,  I  am  not  sure  that  a  course  of  lessons 
is  needed.  We  have  too  much  now  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools.  A  fire 
prevention  "reader"  would  be  the  best  plan  that  could  be  adopted;  and 
have  that  reader  used  one  day  a  week.  We  have  been  carrying  on  this 
sort  of  public  educational  work  for  five  years ;  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  can  in  that  direction.  We  must  carry  our  propaganda 
into  the  byways  and  lanes.  We  must  organize  a  force  in  each  city  which 
shall  be  continuously  on  the  watch.  This  plan  was  brought  to  our  associa- 
tion by  a  member  of  our  executive  committee,  Mr.  Evans;  and  it  was 
considered  for  a  year  by  our  executives  very  carefully. 

There  stre  a  good  many  things  to  consider  in  establishing  local 
branches  to  such  an  organization.  But  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Evans 
introduced  a  year  ago  has  borne  fruit  and  we  have  planned  to  put  into 
effect  a  plan  of  organization  the  coming  year  which  we  believe  will 
give  new  life  and  new  impulse  to  this  movement.  And  to-morrow,  if 
there  is  enough  time,  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Evans:  Please  permit  me  to  make  a  comment  on  this  topic 
now.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Wentworth  until  he  is  tired  of  seeing  me 
come  around,  and  I  will  say  a  few  things  to  you  that  I  have  said  to  him. 
If  there  has  been  any  virtue  in  our  deliberations  here  it  is  due  measurably 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  said  just  what  we  have  thought  from  time  to  time. 
The  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  to  my  mind,  is  the  proper 
organization  to  carry  on  this  work ;  and  the  official  correspondence  which 
leads  up  to  that  point  was  carefully  incorporated  in  the  program  and 
final  formal  invitation  sent  you  (see  Appendix  1,  page  344) .  The  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  has  had  its  work  circumscribed  to  a  degree 
by  a  feeling  that  its  control  and  point  of  view  was  lodged  in  expert  insur- 
ance circles.  Originally  their  work  was  all  done  by  insurance  represen- 
tatives and  to  their  great  and  everlasting  credit ;  but  during  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  accretion  to  its  membership  of 
strong  groups  of  men  in  engineering  and  trade  circles  who  are  adding 
their  total  force  to  this  movement  and  balancing  the  insurance  point  of 
view  within  this  organization. 

That  is  why,  in  calling  this  Convention,  it  was  understood  that  we 
wouldn't  waste  time  in  discussing  a  tremendous  thing  like  insurance 
rates,  but  the  whole  point  of  view  of  the  people  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administrative  end.     The  public,  and  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
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Insurance  interests  should  all  come  fairly  and  frankly  out  into  the  open ; 
and  the  agency  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  should  put 
all  these  views  fairly  before  the  people  to  get  balanced  judgment  on  tfiis 
whole  subject. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  illuminate  a  little  before 
passing  from  this  topic.  There  has  been  frequent  suggestion  here  within 
the  past  two  or  three  days  that  a  national  propaganda  for  control  of  our 
fire  waste  should  be  carried  on  as  a  part  of  laws  and  ordinances.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  workability  of  that  thought  and  the  need  of  it.  When  I 
drafted  the  fire  marshal  law  for  Pennsylvania  I  included  in  its  provisions 
a  mandatory  requirement  that  information  should  be  sent  out  to  the 
people  of  this  State  in  a  continuous  manner,  without  undue  labor  or  cost. 
It  had  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  State  fire  marshal  would  think  out  what 
he  had  to  say  about  this  subject  and  print  about  a  million  circulars  em- 
bodying it,  and  be  authorized  to  send  these  to  every  office  that  issues 
receipts  for  taxes,  which  offices  should  be  required  to  deliver  with  each 
one  of  such  receipts  one  of  these  circulars,  it  would  afford"  the  simplest 
means  possible  to  drive  home,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  every  property  owner  paying  a  tax  the  fundamental  situation  with 
respect  to  the  fire  tax. 

This  law  has  been  in  effect  since  it  was  approved  June  3,  1911.  The 
Governor  appointed  a  fire  marshal  a  few  months  thereafter ;  but  he  has 
not  as  yet  availed  himself  of  this  admirable  and  cheap  means  of  com- 
municating with  every  property  holder  of  the  State,  and  I  think  that  is 
a  lost  opportunity  of  great  import.  This  provision  is  incorporated  in 
Section  9  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  act  (see  Appendix  5,  page  440). 

If  that  provision  were  complied  with  there  would  be,  first  of  all, 
the  distribution  of  information;  second,  the  requirement  on  the  property 
owner  that  he  should  fill  out  one  of  these  blanks  and  turn  it  in,  and  in 
six  months  do  the  same  thing  again.  It  would  put  him  on  record  about 
his  property  in  an  official  central  office.  Suppose  the  law  cannot  enforce 
the  return  (because  there  is  no  power  to  that  effect  in  the  law  to-day), 
yet  there  is  an  educational  value  in  the  process,  and  a  great  many 
citizens  would  read  the  information  thus  circulated. 

In  one  department  of  my  business  (I  make  the  reference  to  illus- 
trate this  point)  we  try  to  reach  a  great  range  of  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  Sometimes  we  simply  take  a  postal  card,  as  big  as  the 
postal  regulations  will  permit  (8  by  12  inches),  and  try  to  have  it  put 
up  in  a  striking  way,  and  frequently  send  out  30,000  of  them  at  a  time. 
It  is  surprising,  when  you  send  out  a  thousand  or  two  into  the  Western 
States  where  you  have  a  little  trade,  how  many  inquiries  come  back! 
These  fire  control  circulars  could  be  written  in  a  readable,  non-technical 
manner,  and  would  afford  a  cheap  and  effective  means  of  education  to 
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every  property  owner  who  pays  taxes — ^and  that  takes  in  almost  every 
property  owner  I  have  ever  heard  about. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  I  would  like  to  mention  what  has  been  done  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  want  to  thank  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation and  Mr.  Wentworth  for  the  suggestions  given  us.  At  the  outset 
of  the  work  we  established  a  statistical  table  of  fires,  returned  monthly 
by  the  fire  marshals ;  and  for  two  years  that  table  has  read  exactly  alike 
each  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  totals  up  the  same  percentage  of 
figures,  with  the  astounding  result  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  fires  occur  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  It  is  well  to  go  into  the  theaters  and  hotels 
and  factories  and  make  them  do  the  things  they  should  do;  but  you 
can't  walk  into  a  man's  home  so  readily.  If  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  fires 
occur  in  the  home  you  must  solve  that  problem,  and  it  is  a  big  one. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  do  it  and  that  is  by  education. 

We  put  into  service  in  our  public  schools  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association.  I  went  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  and  he  said :  "I  am  willing  to  put  into  practice  your  plan 
at  any  time.  You  can  send  men  in  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  every 
morning.  Also,  if  you  will  get  up  some  small  lecture  slides  explaining 
the  fire  danger  I  will  see  that  your  men  get  into  our  lecture  centers." 
He  thought  that  fire  prevention  would  be  as  entertaining  as  any  of  the 
lectures. 

Through  this  one  avenue  of  education  we  will  reach  over  a  million 
children  in  the  public  schools,  and  we  will  reach  the  fathers  and  mothers 
in  the  night  lecture  centers.  I  tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  as  it  might 
be  helpful  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Harrison  Parkman  (Topeka,  Kansas)  :  Out  in  Kansas  City 
we  have  had  a  campaign  of  publicity  for  the  past  six  or  seven  months. 
We  find  that  people  are  only  too  willing  to  listen  and  be  convinced ;  but 
the  first  proposition  we  were  up  against  was  that  when  the  fire  insurance 
companies  issued  a  statement  that  they  were  paying  three  to  four  million 
dollars  in  losses  in  Kansas  a  certain  year,  the  people  wouldn't  believe 
it.  I  issued  the  statement  that  the  estimated  loss  last  year  was  $15,000 
a  day  and  it  brought  out  a  flow  of  letters  asking  about  it — whether  an 
error  had  been  made.  I  also  found  this  same  spirit  running  through 
the  newspapers.  The  Fire  Prevention  Association  of  Kansas  had  been 
sending  out  publicity  to  newspapers  in  Kansas,  and  out  of  760  papers  it 
had  been  published  in  but  6  per  cent,  of  them.  The  words  "fire  preven- 
tion" and  "fire  insurance"  went  hand  in  hand  and  were  supposed  to 
be  an  advertising  scheme  of  the  fire  insurance  companies.  But  I  find 
that  when  you  remove  that  impression  and  get  away  from  the  companies 
the  people  find  you  are  not  working  an  advertising  scheme.    The  news- 
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paper  men  are  only  too  glad  Ito  take  up  a  topic  the  people  want  to  hear 
about 

Mr.  Wentworth  spoke  about  sending  pamphlets  to  his  association 
members  in  the  State  and  having  those  members  persuade  the  newspaper 
men  to  publish  them.  If  you  can  give  a  readable  story  it  is  accepted 
gladly  and  the  people  like  to  read  it ;  but  to  get  results  I  claim  that  you 
must  get  out  stories  that  a  man  will  sandwich  between  murder  stories — 
that  is,  the  ordinary  man.  In  Kansas  the  publicity  matter  of  my  State 
fire  marshal  office  has  been  used  in  over  85  per  cent,  of  ithe  newspapers 
throughout  the  State,  and  I  believe  such  matter  printed  in  a  paper  of 
six  to  eight  hundred  circulation  is  as  good  in  its  way  as  in  the  paper 
of  two  hundred  thousand  circulation.  The  first  thing  I  /took  up  was  the 
Fourth  of  July  question,  and  at  the  same  time  I  took  up  with  the  news- 
papers all  the  ordinances  of  the  city.  The  ordinances  were  sent  out  two 
weeks  after  the  newspaper  campaign  started,  and  the  success  resulting  was 
shown  by  an  instance  of  a  town  near  Kansas  City  in  which  the  ordi- 
nances were  passed  twenty  minutes  after  they  received  them.  In  the 
months  from  April  1st  to  September  1st  the  fire  losses  in  Kansas  averaged 
only  $2000  a  day,  and  our  loss  in  the  entire  State  $2600  per  day  for  the 
entire  year.  The  same  proposition  will  apply  to  prosecution  for  incen- 
diarism. In  Kansas  City  we  were  up  against  the  same  difficulties  that 
have  been  met  with  in  other  cities  when  trying  to  enforce  the  arson 
law.  There  was  no  public  sentiment  back  of  the  law  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  convictions.  We  find  now  that  the  public  sentiment 
is  at  our  back,  that  it  is  easy  to  obtain  conviction  for  violation  of  the 
law.  We  find,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  hard  to  convict  the  incendiary.  At 
present  there  are  several  people  bound  over  for  the  district  court,  and 
seven  in  jail  waiting  for  sentence  who  have  confessed;  but  it  is  easier 
to  get  a  confession  for  arson  in  our  State  than  it  is  to  get  a  conviction. 

Mr.  Evans:  We  have  just  heard  an  authoritative  voice.  Mr. 
Parkman  is  the  State  fire  marshal  of  Kansas ;  and  is  one  of  the  officials 
in  charge  of  the  daily  execution  of  all  this  work  upon  whom  we  must 
depend  to  raise  the  public  ideals.    He  has  also  been  a  newspaper  man. 

The  idea  of  getting  pamphlets  handed  out  to  county  treasurers 
could  be  worked  successfully  by  fire  marshals.  I  think  such  pamphlets 
could  be  gotten  up  attractively  and  sent  to  the  county  treasurers  with  the 
request  that  they  hand  these  out  to  the  people  when  they  pay  their  taxes. 
When  a  man  gets  anything  with  his  tax  receipt  and  finds  it  to  be  some- 
thing that  will  reduce  his  taxes,  he  will  be  glad  of  the  knowledge,  and 
is  apt  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Barstow:  May  I  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Wentworth  and  the 
National  Fire  Protection  AssociaticMi  and  show  in  a  few  words  the  reflex 
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action  of  the  association  in  my  own  town,  taking  into  account  only  the 
Fourth  of  July  movement?  In  1907  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion first  sent  out  its  circular  and  started  the  educational  campaign  to 
reduce  the  fire  waste  ever  present  heretofore  on  that  occasion.  We 
had  112  accidents  on  the  Fourth  of  July  that  year  and  two  deaths.  There 
were  no  restrictions  up  to  that  time.  Retail  storekeepers  had  gimpowder 
in  the  back  of  their  stores — scooped  it  up  and  weighed  it  loose  on  the 
scales,  and  sold  it  in  paper  bags.  Now  we  think  that  was  criminal. 
The  next  year  we  put  a  prohibition  on  cast-iron  cartridge  pistols.  We 
thought  we  would  get  the  people  to  understand  the  idea.  I  had  in  my 
office  a  cast-iron  pistol,  costing  26  cents,  such  as  they  sold  in  1907.  The 
pec^le  took  to  that  kindly  and  they  eliminated  gunpowder  and  later  the 
6-inch  and  8-inch  firecracker.  Still  later  the  storekeeper  came  to  me  and 
said:  "It  doesn't  pay  any  more  to  handle  fireworks;  will  you  please 
stop  it  altogerther?"  They  came  to  me  that  way  after  five  years  of 
educational  work,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association. 

The  city  of  Rochester  owes  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Wen/tworth  and  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality 
that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Credit  Men's  Association  and 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  have  now  been  at  it  over 
four  years,  but  I  feel  that  the  whole  thing  is  due  to  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  and  credit  should  be  given  there. 

Mr.  Gasser  :  The  city  of  Newark,  during  the  last  two  years,  had 
neither  fire  nor  accident  due  to  the  sale  of  fireworks.  The  people  are 
just  as  happy  as  prior  to  1907. 

Mr.  Evans  :  If  there  are  no  other  remarks  I  will  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  don't  think  we  begin  to  estimate  correctly  in  this  country  the  credit 
which  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  deserves.  My  whole 
belief  is  that  we  need  it  so  much  it  ought  to  double  its  work. 

The  resolution  is  now  up  for  consideration.    (Reads  resolution.) 

Mr.  Wentworth  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  read.  Mr. 
Guerin  seconded  the  motion.    Motion  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Evans:  This  concludes  the  formal  program  this  afternoon. 
You  have  all  been  invited  to  witness  a  complete  test  fire  and  fire  drill 
at  the  plant  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street,  Camden,  as  soon  as  you  can  reach  there.  One  of  our  valued  con- 
ferees, Mr.  Troth,  is  in  charge  of  that  service  in  that  large  and  first-rate 
plant  and  assures  me  the  experience  will  be  well  worth  while. 

Immediately  thereafter  one  of  the  city  fire  boats  will  exhibit  at  the 
Victor  wharf  and  then  take  us  for  a  ride  around  the  harbor. 
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This  evening  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Porter  will  give  us  an  interesting 
fire  control  lecture  with  lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures,  and  the 
secretary  will  provide  you  with  tickets. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  13 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that : 

Education  of  the  public  about  fire  danger  and  waste  of  life  and 
property  should  be  provided  in  all  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations 
on  the  subject ;  and  all  interests  concerned  should  not  only  join  issue 
in  collecting  accurate  and  authoritative  data  but  make  equal  effort  to 
disseminate  this  information  regularly  and  continuously  among  all 
the  people  in  readily  understandable  language,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  not  only  accept  but  demand  proper  fire  waste  regulation  and 
live  in  full  accord  therewith." 
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Topic  14— "Insurance'' 

Note. — Despite  all  future  effort  and  regulation  some  fire  waste  must 
continue,  hence  consideration  here  of  Insurance,  or  the  distribution 
financially  of  this  waste. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  9.20  o'clock  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Evans:  Our  topic  this  morning  is  No.  14 — "Insurance" — 
under  the  tentative  resolution  announced. 

The  first  section  of  that  resolution  (a)  will  be  particularly  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gentleman  who  will  now  first  address  you.  Mr.  Rawle  has  been 
so  well  and  long  known  to  the  legal  fraternity  that  he  needs  no  further 
introduction  than  the  statement  that  he  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  

"A  STANDARD  FIRE  INSURANCE  POLICY" 
By  Mr.  Francis  Rawle,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 

I  didn't  prepare  this  paper  because  I  knew  so  very  much  about 
this  subject,  but  I  had  some  thoughts  on  standardization.  They  were 
the  lines  I  was  working  along  in  our  own  organization. 

I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Powell  Evans  to  speak  on  standardized 
fire  insurance  policies  from  the  standpoint  of  one  of  the  insured.  If  at 
the  outset  I  may  venture  upon  a  personal  remark,  I  will  say  that  Francis 
Rawle,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1725,  published  an  essay  addressed  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  with  the  somewhat  ponderous  title  of  "Ways 
and  Means  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Delaware  to  Become  Rich:  Wherein 
the  Several  Growths  and  Products  of  These  Countries  Are  Demonstrated 
To  Be  a  Sufficient  Fund  for  a  Flourishing  Trade,"  in  which  he  was  the 
first  person  on  this  continent  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  insurance 
"offices."  He  discoursed  in  the  forepart  of  his  essay  on  various  branches 
of  trade  and  then  proceeded  to  say : 

"There  is  yet  one  great  Encouragement  to  adventure  in  the  Discovery  and 
Prosecution  of  new  Markets ;  more  safe  to  the  industrious  Adventurer ;  namely 
an  Insurance-Office  in  one  or  more  of  these  Colonies ;  which  is  the  interesting 
of  divers  in  the  Loss  or  Profit  of  a  Voyage,  and  is  now  become  so  much  the 
Practice  of  England,  that  Insurance  may  be  had  in  divers  Cafes  as  well  against 
the  Hazards  at  Land,  as  Casualties  at  Sea^  which  must  be  acknowledged  not 
only  to  be  safe,  but  a  great  Encouragement  to  adventure ;  for  it  may  so  happen 
that  a  Person  may  sometime  adventure  his  all,  and  then  in  case  of  a  Loss 
he  may  be  rendered  uncapable  of  a  future  Trade,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
publick,  and  (it  may  be)  to  the  Ruin  of  himself  *  *  *  How  far  this  may 
conduce  to  the  Trade  of  this  River,  is  obvious  to  any  Man  of  Thought.  Now 
whereas  there  has  been  some  Attempts  made  at  Philadelphia,  which  dropt  and 
prov'd  abortive,  (for  what  Reasons  we  never  could  learn)  we  humbly  propose 
to  the  Legislature  that  an  Office  be  erected  and  supported  by  a  Fund  arising 
out  of  the  Interest  of  the  Loan-Office.  This  will  be  a  good  and  safe  Bottom, 
and  cannot  be  easily  overset  by  a  few  losses." 

This  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  essay  on  an  abstract  subject 
written  and  published  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  printed 
by  Franklin. 
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It  is  always  difficult  to  argue  for  any  proposition  which  all  admit  to 
be  true  and  against  which  nothing  important  can  be  said;  (or  in  such 
case  the  arguments  advanced  are  necessarily  obvious  and  trite. 

Fire  insurance  business  comes  very  close  to  being  a  public  or  a 
governmental  function  which  the  State  allows  corporations  to  carry  on. 
In  fact,  each  of  us  is  taxed  on  all  our  combustible  property  in  order  to 
distribute  over  the  mass  of  people  a  certain  inevitable  destruction  by  fire. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  quite  proper  that  the  State  should  concern  itself 
with  the  methods  of  such  a  universal  business — so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
State  can  wisely  interfere;  for  I  am  no  believer,  as  a  general  thing,  in 
State  interference  in  the  affairs  of  life.  We  are  better  when  let  alone. 
But  in  fire  insurance  practice  there  is  much  that  the  State  can  wisely  do 
for  us.  This  clearly  includes  a  State  standardised  fire  policy.  Stand- 
ardization is  merely  putting  into  permanent,  concrete  shape  what  we 
have  worked  out  by  experience  and  found  to  be  useful.  Why  not  crystal- 
lize that  much  and  consider  it  as  settled  and  pass  on  to  the  next  problem  ? 
Intelligent  insurance  men  ought  not  to  have  a  moment's  doubt,  after  all 
these  years,  as  to  the  mere  form  of  the  policy.  That,  at  least,  they  must 
have  agreed  upon,  or  agreed  upon  within  the  limits  of  an  easy  com- 
promise of  differences. 

In  railroad  practice  and  in  large  manufactures,  standardization  is 
universal.  It  must  be ;  any  other  method  would  not  be  profitable.  There 
are  too  many  problems  to  wrestle  with  and  too  much  competition  to 
permit  men  of  affairs  to  waste  time  in  anything  less  than  perfect  system, 
for,  after  all,  standardization  is  but  another  name  for  system;  just  as 
habits  are  standardized  conduct.  Perhaps  we  could  make  the  subject 
more  attractive  by  changing  the  word  and  saying,  let  us  systematize  our 
business  and  thereby  increase  its  efficiency. 

There  is  another  thought  that  seems  to  me  to  have  value  though  it 
is  not  so  often  urged.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  insurance  com- 
panies as  a  class  transact  their  business  with  conspicuous  and  constant 
fairness,  there  is  a  certain  mistrust  among  their  policyholders.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  share  that  feeling — ^my  attitude  is  one  of  entire 
confidence ;  but  I  believe  the  opposite  attitude  is  common.  And  the  reason 
for  it  is  not  difficult  to  grasp.  It  lies  somewhat  along  these  lines :  Men, 
when  they  enter  into  ordinary  written  contracts,  read  them  before  sign- 
ing,  knowing  that  they  will  be  bound  by  what  they  sign — read  or  unread. 
But  it  is  a  familiar  remark,  and  it  is  true,  that  no  one  ever  reads  his 
insurance  policy;  he  takes  what  he  gets,  puts  it  in  his  safe  and  never 
sees  it  again  until  a  fire  occurs.  But  yet,  with  a  well-formed  habit  in 
his  own  business  of  entering  into  no  contract  until  he  has  carefully  read 
and  clearly  understands  it,  the  insured  who  is  given  a  contract,  mostly  in 
fine  print,  partly  on  the  policy  and  partly  on  riders — some  of  it  perhaps 
made  with  a  rubber  stamp  and  quite  illegible — comes  to  doubt  the  fair- 
ness of  the  transaction;  he  feels  that  there  may  be  something  in  the 
document  antagonistic  to  his  interest,  covered  up  in  a  flood  of  words. 
He  takes  what  he  gets  because  he  has  no  choice;  but  he  does  not  like 
it — ^he  feels  that  he  runs  a  risk.  And  it  is  when  he  has  had  a  loss  and 
gets  into  a  controversy  in  his  adjustment  that  he  comes  to  feel  that 
there  had  been  some  advantage  on  the  other  side  and  that  he  had  acted 
in  ignorance. 
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I  have  just  examined  an  ordinary  fire  policy  on  some  farm  buildings. 
The  policy  contains  4218  words.  If  read  aloud  at  an  ordinary  rate,  it 
would  take  fifteen  minutes.  To  read  and  grasp  its  meaning  would  take 
a  great  deal  more  time  than  that,  even  for  a  trained  business  mind. 

Now  I  understand  quite  well  that  the  standard  policy  may  not 
greatly  shorten  the  policy.  Perhaps  it  could  be  made  to  do  so  if  careful 
lawyers  addressed  themselves  to  the  task ;  for  we  lawyers  are  using  fewer 
words  than  we  formerly  used.  But  admit  that  it  cannot  be  made  sub- 
stantially shorter,  my  point  is  this:  Let  the  State  in  its  wisdom — 
and  it  ought  to  be  the  best  wisdom  and  we  will  make  it  so  some  day 
soon — ordain  a  form  of  policy  and  require  its  use.  Two  results  would 
flow  irom  this.  The  insured,  when  he  had  once  become  familiar  with  the 
form,  would  never  again  have  to  concern  himself  about  that  part  of  it. 
He  might  have  a  hundred  new  policies  every  year ;  he  would  know  that 
they  were  identical  in  legal  effect.  The  State  is  his  guaranty  for  that. 
Surely  this  would  mean  much  to  him  in  the  way  of  confidence.  The 
common  feeling  that  I  have  referred  to  above,  that  in  the  mass  of  words 
in  a  policy  some  unfair,  unread,  unknown  clause  may  creep  in,  would 
disappear ;  the  humblest  insurer  would  feel  safe  if  he  were  told  that  the 
State  was  behind  his  interest;  that  there  was  no  clause  or  provision  in 
his  policy  for  which  the  wisdom  of  the  State  was  not  fully  responsible. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  important ;  it  means  or  helps  to  mean  a  "satisfied 
customer ;"  and  we  all  know  what  a  help  to  business  that  is.  There  would 
be  no  doubt  or  suspicion,  only  confidence  and  contentment.  I  hope  not 
to  be  understood  as  having  any  doubt  myself  of  the  fairness  of  the 
business.  Experience  has  long  taught  me  differently.  But  I  endeavor 
to  point  out  a  way  in  which  confidence  can  be  increased,  and  I  submit 
that  it  is  worth  some  trouble. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  that  are  important,  we  can  call  upon 
the  companies  to  come  together  for  action  in  every  State  in  giving  the 
people  a  standard  fire  policy,  uniform  in  all  the  States,  on  which  alone 
throughout  the  Union  insurance  can  be  underwritten.  Nothing  less 
than  this  will  suffice;  there  must  not  be  the  New  York  standard  or  the 
Massachusetts  standard;  we  must  have  the  National  standard. 

The  time  for  action  in  this  direction  is  ripe.  Commissions  have  been 
appointed  in  nearly  all  the  States  which  meet  annually  in  the  preparation 
and  discussion  of  uniform  laws  on  certain  important  subjects;  and  the 
State  legislatures  appear  to  be  willing  to  pass  the  uniform  acts  which 
they  recommend.  There  is  now  a  uniform  negotiable  instruments  act  in 
force  in  almost  every  State;  uniform  acts  on  bills  of  lading,  sales  and 
warehouse  receipts  are  being  passed. 

Here  is  a  ready  instrument  at  hand  to  secure  a  National  uniform 
fire  policy.  It  could  be  secured  in  two  years  if  the  companies  would 
earnestly  move  in  the  matter.  Such  a  movement,  if  sincere,  would  have 
back  of  it  the  force  of  the  body  of  Uniform  Law  Commissioners  and, 
mdeed,  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  lawyers  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  passage  through  State  legislatures  of  acts  beneficial  to  business, 
not  opposed  by  any  selfish  interest,  has  never  seemed  difficult  to  me. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  employment  of  the  builders  of  locomotives  and 
railway  cars,  I  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
uniform  car  trust  act  in  nearly  thirty  States  in  which  such  acts  had  not 
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previously  been  passed.  To  do  this  work  I  never  left  my  office;  it  was 
done  entirely  by  correspondence,  chiefly  with  active  lawyers  in  different 
State  capitals  and  without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  except  for  purely 
legal  fees,  and  it  really  cost  very  little  for  that  pui-pose. 


Note. — ^Thc  passage  of  the  Uniform  Bulk  Sales  Law — to  prevent  credit 
abuses — by  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  in  more  than  forty  States 
within  recent  years,  lends  emphasis  to  Mr.  Rawle's  views. — Ed. 


Mr.  Evans:  I  have  heard  in  a  number  of  quarters  from  men  of 
widely  separated  interests  and  experience  the  point  of  view  that  the 
administration  of  the  fire  commissioner's  office  in  New  York  City  has 
been  largely  political,  and  that  the  opinions  emanating  from  that  office 
measurably  reflected  that  condition.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Guerin  before  he  came  to  this  Convention  last  Monday  morning; 
but  my  judgment,  based  on  what  I  heard  him  say  during  this  week,  is 
that  not  only  are  his  opinions  based  on  real  knowledge  of  the  subject—^ 
real  practical  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  applied  in  the  greatest 
State  and  most  dangerous  fire  hazard  city  in  the  United  States — but  I 
am  further  convinced  that  his  views,  whether  we  agree  with  them  or 
not,  are  based  on  an  equally  high  and  honesit  purpose.  I  merely  want 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  one  gentleman  who  has  been  a  whole  week  with 
us,  working  steadily  about  eight  hours  a  day,  because  of  some  issues 
that  have  naturally  come  up  in  the  conflict  between  men  who  entertain 
one  set  of  experiences  and  views  against  men  who  hold  an  opposite  point 
of  view  equally  honestly,  and  perhaps  mistakenly.  We  will  now  hear 
first  from  Mr.  Guerin  on  the  subject-matter  of  Section  (b)  of  the  sug- 
gested resolution.  

"INSURANCE"— I 

By  Mr.  Wm.  Guerin,  Acting  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention, 

New  York  City 

Fire  insurance  is  the  method  of  distributing  the  loss  that  occurs  by 
fire  among  all  those  who  pay  premiums  on  fire  insurance  policies.  The 
fire  insurance  companies  are  the  means  by  which  the  funds  are  col- 
lected from  the  premiumpayers  for  the  payment  of  the  losses  that  occur. 
The  fire  insurance  companies,  therefore,  are  really  the  agency  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  the  premiums  paid  in  by  the  policyholders, 
less  a  reasonable  return  for  services  rendered.  If  ever  a  business  was 
affected  by  a  public  interest  that  of  fire  insurance  surely  is,  and  this 
being  the  case  it  is  a  very  proper  subject  of  governmental  regulation. 
Th«  history  of  our  government  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  patient  with 
those  corporations  that  are  so  necessary  for  public  welfare  and  conven- 
ience. This  statement  applies  more  strongly  to  fire  insurance  matters  than 
any  other  kind,  for  the  State  has  interfered  the  least  in  the  practical 
operations  of  the  fire  insurance  companies.  Until  recently  there  was 
but  little  legislation  on  fire  insurance  matters,  excepting  the  standard 
policy  established  by  law  in  a  few  States  in  the  Union.     No  doubt 
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additional  legislation  concerning  fire  insurance  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary had  the  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  conducted  their 
business  on  the  reasonable  lines  indicated  by  the  practice  of  many  fire 
insurance  companies  in  the  principal  European  countries. 

The  fire  insurance  business  in  the  United  States  developed  the  fire 
insurance  broker  and  his  importance  in  insurance  maltters  to  such  a 
degree  that,  coupled  with  the  eagerness  of  the  companies  to  outdo  one 
another  in  obtaining  business,  the  broker  was  placed  in  a  position  to 
nearly  always  dictate  his  own  terms  as  to  how  the  business  of  fire  insur- 
ance should  be  conducted.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  certain  risks  or 
lines  would  not  be  insured  when  presented  to  the  company  itself,  but 
if  again  brought  to  the  company  by  some  powerful  and  influential  broker 
the  risk  previously  rejected  would  be  insured.  So  notorious  was  this 
practice  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  companies 
would  accept  a  certain  proportion  of  bad  risks  to  obtain  from  the  brokers 
good  risks.  Like  all  abuses  this  thing  continued  to  grow  until  it  became 
a  national  disgrace,  and  the  insurance  companies  that  should  have  been 
the  guardians  of  the  public  interest  failed  in  their  duty  to  protect  the 
public  from  such  vicious  onslaughts.  It  was  only  a  step  from  the  issu- 
ing of  insurance  on  risks  that  were  physically  hazardous  to  those  that 
were  morally  hazardous.  The  records  of  the  fire  marshal's  office,  and 
the  cases  tried  in  the  criminal  courts  in  the  city  of  New  York,  show  the 
laxity  exercised  by  the  companies  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  moral 
hazard  existed  in  the  person  and  property  of  the  insured. 

All  the  foregoing  facts  were  as  well  known  to  fthe  men  of  the  insur- 
ance world  as  it  was  to  the  fire  department  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  no  movement  emanated  from  the  insurance  interests  to  change  the 
evil  conditions.  At  the  first  rumbling  of  a  public  demand  for  reform  in 
insurance  methods,  representatives  of  the  insurance  companies  made  a 
tender  to  reform  the  standard  fire  insurance  policy,  saying  that  it  was 
somewhat  antiquated  and  its  parts  not  properly  assembled,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand.  While  this  was  a  proper 
and  a  good  thing  to  do  it  was  not  one  calculated  to  remedy  the  errors  of 
insurance  practices — ^which  permitted  the  insurance  business  to  develop 
into  a  gambling  proposition  whereby  the  companies  wagered  a  thousand 
dollars  against  ten  that  the  combined  chances  of  accident,  or  criminal 
action  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  property  insured. 

Fire  insurance  in  a  very  broad  sense  represents  credit.  It  is  the 
credit  of  all  those  people  who  insure  their  property  and  pay  the  premiums 
therefor.  The  insurance  companies  are  the  credit  men  who  are  in  honor 
bound  to  examine  the  character  of  those  who  are  to  benefit  from  this 
great  foundation  of  credit.  They  are  not  merchants  who  buy  and  sell 
a  product  and  who  have  exclusive  title  to  the  property  that  they  have 
bought,  for  their  business  is  so  affected  by  a  public  interest  that  the 
police  power  of  the  State  may  justly  step  in  and  regulate  its  business 
in  its  every  phase.  In  our  form  of  government  the  State  is  always  slow 
to  exercise  its  police  powers  and  rarely  does  so  until  an  abuse  has 
become  so  flagrant  that  the  people  turn  their  faces  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  cry  out  to  it  for  the  protection  that  can  only  be  secured  by 
State  regulation  and  control.     Such  a  condition  has  developed  in  the 
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matter  of  fire  insurance,  and  the  people  have  called  upon  various  States 
to  exercise  their  powers  to  regulate  the  fire  insurance  industry.  The 
most  practical  and  conservative  demand  of  this  nature  was  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Fire  Commissioner  John- 
son as  an  amendment  to  the  existing  insurance  laws.    It  reads  as  follows : 


Clause  1.  Statements  from  insured. — No  insurance  corporation, 
association,  partnership,  Lloyds  or  individual  underwriters  author- 
ized to  do  the  business  of  fire  insurance  within  this  State  shall 
make  any  contract  of  fire  insurance  on  property  located  within  a 
State  to  be  in  force  and  effect  for  more  than  seven  days  from  the 
time  of  its  delivery,  or  any  agreement  as  to  such  contract,  unless 
and  until  the  applicant  for  such  insurance,  his  duly  authorized  agent 
or  representative,  shall  have  signed  and  delivered  to  an  officer,  agent 
or  representative  of  such  insurer,  an  application  in  writing  for  such 
insurance  which  shall  state,  among  such  other  things  concerning 
which  the  insurer  may  desire  to  be  informed — 

1.  The  full  name  of  the  applicant,  and  if  an  individual  his  resi- 
dence address ; 

2.  The  business,  if  any,  of  the  applicant,  and  his  business 
address ; 

3.  The  location  of  the  property  to  be  insured,  with  a  general 
description  of  its  character; 

4.  The  reasonable  value  at  the  date  of  the  application  of  the 
property  to  be  insured ; 

5.  The  amount  of  insurance  applied  for; 

6.  Whether  the  property  offered  for  insurance  is  already 
insured,  and  if  so,  for  what  amount  or  amounts  with,  if  requested 
by  the  insurer,  the  name  or  names  of  the  insurers  writing  such 
insurance ; 

7.  Whether,  so  far  as  the  applicant  knows,  any  other  insurer 
has  ever  declined  to  insure  any  of  the  applicant's  property,  or  has 
refused  to  continue  an  existing  insurance  of  the  applicant,  and  if 
so,  the  name  or  names  of  such  insurers ; 

8.  Whether  any  fire  has  occurred  within  seven  years  in  any 
premises  occupied  at  the  time  of  such  fire  by  the  applicant  for  resi- 
dential or  business  purposes  or  both  for  which  the  applicant  has 
received  or  claimed  insurance  indemnity  and  the  details  of  all  such 
fires,  if  any  (for  the  purpose  of  this  statement  the  word  "premises" 
shall,  if  the  applicant  shall  have  occupied  less  than  the  entire  prem- 
ises, mean  only  such  part  thereof  as  the  applicant  actually  occupied)  ; 
and  also  unless  and  until  an  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  the 
insurer  or  a  broker  holding  a  certificate  of  authority  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
.shall  have  certified  to  the  insurer  in  writing  that  (1)  he  has  exam- 
ined such  application;  (2)  he  has  examined  or  caused  to  be  exam- 
ined the  property  offered  for  insurance;  and  (3)  he  recommends 
the  issue  of  the  policy  applied  for,  provided  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  floating  contracts  of  insurance,  or 
agreements  as  to  such  contracts,  on  property  while  contained  in 
bonded  warehouses,  general  order  stores,  grain  or  other  elevators, 
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or  brick  and  stone  storage  warehouses  or  in  transit  in  or  on  any 
streets,  yards,  wharves,  piers,  and  bulkheads. 

Whenever  an  application  for  insurance  shall  be  delivered  to  an 
insurer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  such  application 
shall  be  filed  and  preserved  by  the  insurer  so  long  as  the  insurance, 
in  respect  of  which  such  application  shall  have  been  made,  shall 
remain  in  force.  Upon  written  demand  of  the  fire  commissioner  of 
any  city  or  the  State  fire  marshals,  every  insurer  shall  deliver  to 
said  fire  commissioner  within  five  days  a  copy  of  any  and  all  appli- 
cations in  his  or  its  files  for  insurance  upon  property  located  within 
such  city.  Such  demands,  made  by  the  fire  commissioner,  need  not 
specify  in  any  case  the  particular  property  in  respect  of  which  the 
applications  for  insurance  are  demanded,  but  shall  be  sufficient  if 
they  shall  refer  to  all  property  in  a  particular  locality  described 
therein. 

And  no  contract  of  fire  insurance  under  this  article  on  property 
located  in  any  such  city  shall  be  avoided  by  reason  of  any  fact,  thing 
or  condition  existing  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  said  contract 
unless  the  insured  has  made  or  caused  to  be  made  some  false  or 
fraudulent  representation  in  regard  thereto. 

Clause  2.  Penalties  for  violations  of  the  preceding  section. — 
Any  insurance  corporation,  association,  partnership,  Lloyds  or  indi- 
vidual underwriter  authorized  to  do  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
within  this  State  which  shall  make  any  contract  of  fire  insurance 
on  property  located  within  a  city  of  the  State  to  be  in  force  and 
effect  for  more  than  seven  days  from  the  time  of  its  delivery,  or 
any  agreement  to  make  such  contract,  before  (1)  the  applicant  for 
such  insurance  shall  have  signed  and  delivered  the  application  in 
writing  required  by  section  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  (d)  of  this 
chapter,  and  (2)  an  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  the  insurer 
or  a  broker  holding  a  certificate  of  authority  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
shall  have  made  and  delivered  the  certificate  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  (d),  shall  forfeit  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  each  such  contract  or  agreement  to  make  such  contract  so  made, 
recoverable  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Any  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  any  insurance  corpora- 
tion, association,  partnership,  Lloyds  or  of  any  individual  under- 
writer authorized  to  do  the  business  of  fire  insurance  within  this 
State  who  on  behalf  of  such  insurer  shall  make  any  contract  of  fire 
insurance  on  property  located  within  any  such  city  or  within  the 
State  to  be  in  force  and  effect  for  more  than  seven  days  from  the 
time  of  its  delivery,  or  any  agreement  to  make  such  contract  before 
(1)  the  applicant  for  such  insurance  shall  have  signed  and  delivered 
the  application  required  by  section  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  (d) 
of  this  chapter,  and  (2)  an  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  the 
insurer  or  a  broker  holding  a  certificate  of  authority  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  shall  have  made  and  delivered  the  certificate  required  by 
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section  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  (d),  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


This  measure  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session  it  failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

The  standard  uniform  fire  insurance  policy  does  not  operate  to 
prevent  arson,  but  rather  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  company  after  the 
crime  of  arson  has  been  committed.  The  companies  alone  are  not  inter- 
ested in  this  contract  of  fire  insurance.  The  individual  and  the  State 
likewise  have  an  interest  in  it,  and  like  all  other  contracts  between  indi- 
viduals in  which  the  State  has  an  interest,  the  protection  for  the  individual 
is  secondary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Therefore  it  is  no  presumption 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  demand  that  in  fire  insurance  contracts  its 
interests  will  be  conserved  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  interests  of 
the  insurer.  If  the  standard  policy  would  make  the  conditions  for  the 
insured  a  little  more  difficult  before  obtaining  insurance,  and  a  little  less 
difficult  after  he  has  had  his  fire,  it  would  almost  eliminate  the  moral 
hazard  of  insurance  and  facilitate  the  payment  of  honest  losses. 

There  has  been  recently  enacted  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  law 
giving  control  to  the  State  Department  of  Insurance  over  all  insurance 
brokers  and  adjusters,  with  plenary  powers  as  to  the  issuing  of  licenses 
to  conduct  the  business  of  fire  insurance  or  brokerage,  and  to  revoke 
such  license  for  cause.  This  measure,  although  but  a  few  months  in 
force,  is  showing  good  results.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  either  eliminate 
or  restrain  brokers  and  adjusters  who  do  not  conduct  their  business  in 
a  proper  manner. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  representatives  of  the  various 
cities  and  States  of  the  Union  attending  this  Convention  take  up  this 
matter  concerning  the  regulation  of  fire  insurance  companies  in  the 
issuing  of  policies,  to  the  end  that  they  be  compelled  to  make  proper 
investigation  of  the  character  of  the  insured  and  to  inspect  the  property 
on  which  insurance  is  sought. 

The  need  of  such  regulation  was  well  illustrated  when  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  of  the  city  of  New  York  obtained 
insurance  to  the  extent  of  $127,600  on  $3.96  worth  of  housdiold  furni- 
ture, and  this  in  what  was  known  as  the  *Tirebug  Zone,"  where  the  rates 
had  been  increased  from  $2  per  thousand  on  household  furniture  to  $10 
per  thousand,  on  account  of  the  moral  hazard  only. 


Mr.  Evans  :  The  next  paper  on  section  (b)  of  the  suggested  reso- 
lution will  be  given  us  by  a  gentleman  who  is  charged  with  the  high 
duty  of  caring  for  fire  waste  control  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Joseph  S.   Baldwin,  of 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  

"INSURANCE"— II 
By  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Baldwin,  Fire  Marshal,  State  of  Pennsylvania 

To  those  devoting  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  investigating  the 
reasons  for  the  enormous  fire  waste  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  that  of  European  countries,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 
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incflSciency  of  the  laws  governing  fire  insurance  companies  and  their 
agents  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  this  stupendous  and  unneces- 
sary waste.  As  a  remedy  to  effectually  reduce  this  waste  there  should 
be  enacted  by  the  various  State  legislatures  a  law,  with  sufficiently  heavy 
penalties  attached  for  non-compliance  as  to  make  compliance  certain, 
prohibiting  the  issuing  of  any  contract  of  insurance  or  agreements  as  to 
such  contracts  before  a  written  application  shall  have  been  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  certified  to  by  the  agent  of  the  company  tt>  which  application 
is  made,  after  the  agent  has  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  property 
offered  for  insurance  and  has  examined  into  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  applicant,  the  application  to  be  attached  to  and  become  a  part  of 
the  policy  when  issued. 

It  is  expected  that  the  effort  to  have  such  a  law  enacted  will  meet 
with  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  companies,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  not  to  deprive  the  insur- 
ance companies  of  business  but  rather  to  increase  their  business,  with  an 
assurance  of  a  higher  character  of  risks ;  the  reduction  of  overinsurance, 
which  is  an  inducement  to  the  incendiary ;  and  the  elimination  of  worth- 
less risks,  which  are  costing  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  losses,  the 
burden  of  such  losses  falling  on  the  insured  of  high-grade  risks;  and 
finally  effect  a  decrease  in  premium  charges.  European  countries  require 
such  applications  and,  as  a  consequence,  incendiarism  is  rare  and  the  fire 
waste  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Applications  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  provide  for  the  covering  of 
insurable  property  of  all  kinds,  and  should  provide  for  the  provisional 
insuring  of  goods  for  a  limited  period,  pending  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion. A  draft  of  an  application  blank  is  herewith  submitted  for  publica- 
ton  in  the  report  of  this  Convention,  covering  the  application  for  insur- 
ance, a  proviso  for  provisional  insurance  pending  an  acceptance  and  deliv- 
ery of  policy,  and  the  certification  of  agent,  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
non-compliance  with  the  law.  Briefly,  the  application  covers  the  name 
of  company  to  which  application  is  made ;  name  and  address  of  applicant, 
specifying  whether  an  individual,  copartnership,  stock  company  or  cor- 
poration, and,  if  any  of  the  last  three,  the  name,  address  and  title  of 
the  person  signing  the  application;  kind  of  business;  location;  value  of 
property ;  amount  of  insurance  applied  for ;  whether  insurance  is  to  cover 
machinery,  stock,  fixtures  or  household  furniture,  and  the  value  of  the 
<:ame,  the  amount  of  insurance  desired  being  given  separately;  also 
whether  at  the  time  of  the  application  there  is  other  insurance  on  the 
property  and,  if  so,  the  name  of  the  company  or  companies  issuing  the 
policies  and  the  amount  in  each  company;  also  whether  insurance  has 
ever  been  refused  to  applicant  on  any  property,  real  or  personal,  and  the 
amount  applied  for  and  name  of  company  (the  answering  of  this  question 
means  much  to  the  legitimate  insuring  public  and  will  probably  be  the  . 
means  of  ending  overinsurance  or  the  issuing  of  policies  to  undesirable 
applicants  by  one  company  where  the  same  has  been  refused  by  another 
company) ;  also  whether  at  any  time  the  applicant  has  had  policies  can- 
celed, reasons  for  same  and  name  of  company  and  amount  or  amounts; 
it  also  requires  the  business  address  of  the  applicant  and  length  of  time 
in  which  he  has  been  in  business ;  also  whether  he  has  been  engaged  in 
business  in  any  other  location.  Questions  13,  14  and  15  are  important 
questions  covering  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  applicant  has  failed  in 
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business,  been  declared  a  bankrupt,  or  suffered  loss  by  fire,  and  if  so, 
when  and  where.  These  questions  should  in  no  way  offend  honest  in- 
surers and  are  not  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  such,  but  are  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  depriving  of  insurance  those  who  frequently  move  from 
place  to  place,  starting  in  business  anew  and  leaving  behind  them  a  his- 
tory of  failure,  bankruptcy,  or  fires,  the  latter  owing  to  the  ease  of 
obtaining  overinsurance.  The  application  blank  also  provides  that  the 
agent  shall  examine  the  application  and  certify  as  to  the  condition  and 
value  of  the  property,  character  and  standing  of  the  applicant,  and  any 
reasons  ascertainable  why  insurance  should  not  be  granted,  or  recommend 
the  granting  of  the  insurance  applied  for.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
application  provides  that  contracts  or  agreements  of  insurance  may  be 
entered  into  for  a  period  not  exceeding  72  hours  to  cover  any  increase 
in  stock  of  merchandise  of  any  public  service  corporation,  store,  ware- 
house or  manufactory,  and  lastly  provides  penalties  for  failure  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  covered  in  the  application. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  many  insurance  agents  depending 
on  commissions  for  obtaining  insurance  are  alive  to  every  opportunity 
to  increase  their  income,  and  the  character  and  standing  of  an  applicant 
or  the  condition  of  property  to  be  insured  or  amount  of  insurance 
already  on  the  property  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration.  They  are 
after  such  business  as  will  add  to  their  income,  regardless  of  the  risk,  and 
canvass  assiduously,  attempting  to  place  as  many  policies  as  possible. 
Agents  increase  their  activities  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  fires  occur. 
The  action  of  these  agents  in  urging  insurance  to  unscrupulous  persons 
may  result  not  only  in  loss  of  property  but  in  life  itself,  and  in  the 
increase  of  insurance  rates.  This  is  an  unjust  hardship  upon  all  honest 
persons  requiring  insurance  on  their  properties  and  affects  the  busi- 
ness standing  of  a  community.  At  times,  companies  ostensibly  decline 
risks,  but  the  insurance  can  be  obtained  from  these  same  companies 
through  favored  agents  or  brokers.  Some  brokers  and  agents  do  nat 
hesitate  to  apply  for  thousands  of  dollars  of  insurance  on  property  af 
little  or  no  value  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  commissions.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  adjusters  of  questionable  character  haunt  fires  and 
endeavor  to  obtain  contracts  from  the  insured  for  adjusting  losses. 
These  adjusters  are  allowed  to  take  a  percentage  of  the  total  loss  paid 
by  a  company,  so  it  is  to  their  interest  to  manipulate  the  inventory  so  as 
to  make  the  loss  as  high  as  possible. 

In  the  interest  of  the  insuring  public  and  with  the  object  of  reduc- 
ing the  fire  waste  and  premium  rates  there  should  be  enacted  in  every 
State  laws  licensing  agents,  brokers  and  adjusters.  Such  laws  should  be 
of  such  restrictive  nature  as  to  positively  prohibit,  the  obtaining  of  in- 
surance for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  commissions  and  the  position 
of  adjuster  should  be  made  of  such  a  public  character  that  both  the 
insured  and  the  company  would  receive  fair  and  honest  treatment.  Severe 
penalties  should  be  provided  for  failure  of  either  agent,  broker  or  adjuster 
to  comply  with  the  law  and  the  insurance  commissioner  or  the  State 
fire  marshal  should  be  empowered  to  cancel  policies  in  suspicious  cases, 
or  where  the  insurance  is  above  the  actual  value  of  property  insured. 
He  should  also  be  empowered  to  revoke  licenses  of  dishonest  agents, 
brokers  or  adjusters ;  and  a  black-list  of  all  undesirable  applicants  or  of 
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agents,  brokers  or  adjusters  should  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  insurance 
commissioner  or  State  fire  marshal,  which  should  be  accessible  at  all 
times  for  the  use  of  insurance  companies  or  others  interested. 

To  quote  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  insurance  com- 
panies :  "If  every  fire  is  a  crime  against  the  State,  it  follows  that  every 
fire  must  be  investigated  by  public  officials  before  losses  are  paid,  and 
when  this  point  is  reached  our  fire  waste  will  cease  to  be  a  National 
scandal,  for  which  insurance  companies  are  responsible  with  a  dishonest 
and  careless  portion  of  the  people. 

"The  company  that  fosters  incendiarism  by  liberal  payment  of 
crooked  losses,  and  the  local  agent  who  works  hand  in  hand  with  the 
firebug  by  issuing  policies  without  investigating,  are  both  a  danger  to 
the  State,  and  in  the  interest  of  public  policy  should  have  their  licenses 
revoked."  

APPLICATION 

That   it   shall   be   unlawful    for   any  corporation   or   association,  domestic  or 
foreign,  incorporated  or  authorized  to  engage  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in 

the   State  of to   make  any  contract  of  fire   insurance  on 

property  located  within  this  State,  to  be  in  force  and  effect  for  more  than  seventy- 
two  hours,  from  the  time  of  its  delivery,  or  any  agreements  as  to  such  contract 
unless  and  until  the  applicant  for  such  insurance,  his  duly  authorized  agent  or 
representative,  shall  have  signed  and  delivered  to  an  officer,  agent,  solicitor  or 
representative   of   such    insurance    company   or   fire   insurance   broker,   holding   a 

certificate  of  authority  as  such  issued  by  the  insurance  commissioner  of ;•• 

,  an  application  in  writing  for  such  insurance,  which  application 

s^hall  be  attached  to  and  form  part  of  said  policy,  and  a  copy  of  same  shall  be 
delivered  by  such   insurance  company,  its   authorized  agent  or   representative  or 

fire  insurance  broker,  to  the  State  fire  marshal  at and  shall 

be   in  the  following  form: 

This  application  must  be  filled  out  in  ink 
Number 

Full  written  replies  must  be  given  to  each  question.    A  stroke  of  the  pen  will 
not  be  accepted  as  a  reply.  

*  pplication  for  insurances  to  the  (Name  of  company) 

1.  Name    (in    full)    of    applicant    

Address  

2.  If  a  copartnership,  joint  stock  company  or  corporation,  give  the  name  and 
ic  of  person  signing  this  application    

Address  

3.  If  in  business  state  what  kind 

4.  Give  name  of  owner  and  location  of  building 

5.  If  insurance  on  building  is  applied  for,  give  value  thereof  and  amount  of 
su ranee  desired. 

Value  of  building  $ 

Insurance  applied   for  $ 

6.  If  insurance   is  applied   for   on   machinery,   stock,   fixtures,   or   household 
jrnhure,  give  value  of  each  separately  and  amount  of  insurance  desired. 

Machinery $ value 

$ insurance 

Stock   $ value 

_.  $ insurance 

Fixtures $ value 

$ insurance 

Household   furniture $ value 

$ insurance 

7.  Have  you  any  other  insurance  upon  property  mentioned  in  the  application  ? 
its  or  no If  so,  how  much  $ 
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8.  Give  name  of  company  or  companies  and  amount  of  insurance  issued  by 
each. 

Name  of  company. Amount  $ 

Name  of  company Amount  $ 

Name  of  company Amount  $ 

Name  of  company Amount  $ 

9.  Have  you  ever  been  refused  insurance  upon  any  property  real  or  personal? 


10.  If  refused  insurance,  give  name  of  company  refusing  same 

Amount  $ and  reason  for  refusal 

11.  Have  you  ever  had  a  policy  cancelled If  so,  for  what  reason 

Give  name  of  Company 

Amount  $ 

12.  What  business  are  you  in? 

Business    

Address  

Length  of  time 

If  at  any  other  place  give  time  and  location 

13.  Have  you  ever  failed  in  business ? If  so,  state  when  and  where? 

(Yes   or  no)    

14.  Have  you  ever  been  declared  a  bankrupt  ?    (Yes  or  no) If 

so,   state   when   and    where 

15.  Have  you  ever  suffered  loss  by  fire  ?  (Yes  or  no) 

Where   Amount  of  loss Was 

settlement  made  by  the  companies  in  which  you  were  insured?    (Yes  or  no) 

1  declare  that  the  above  answers  are  full  and  true. 

Dated   at the    day  of 

Name  in  full 

(Applicant  for  insurance) 
Witness  

And  also  unless  and  until  an  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  such  insurance 
company,  or  fire  insurance  broker  holding  a  certificate  of  authority  as  such  issued 

by  the  insurance  commissioner  of shall  have  certified 

in  writing,  that  (1)  he  has  examined  such  applicant;  (2)  he  has  examined  or 
caused  to  be  examined  the  property  offered  for  insurance ;  and  (3)  he  recommends 
the  issue  of  the  policy  applied  for,  which  certificate  shall  be  attached  to  and  form 
part  of  said  policy  and  a  copy  of  same  shall  be  delivered  by  such  insurance  com- 
pany, its  duly  authorized  agent  or  representative  or  insurance  broker,  to  the  State 
fire  marshal and  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 

(Certificate  to  be  filled  out  in  ink  by  the  local  agent.) 

1.  Have  you  examined  the  foregoing  application  of ? 

2.  Have  you  examined  or  caused  to  be  examined  the  property  on  which  insur- 
ance is  applied  for  and  into  the  condition  of  the  same?    (Yes  or  no) 

If  so,  state  condition  and  value  of  same $ value. 

3.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the  said  property  is  not 
as  great  as  the  amount  fixed  by  the  applicant  in  the  foregoing  application 

4.  Did  you  inquire  into  the  applicant's  character  and  standing  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  ? If  so,  what  is  the  result  of  your 

investigation  ?    

6.    Do  you  know  of  any  reason   why  the  insurance  applied   for  should  not 
be  granted  ?   

6.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  not  disclosed  above  which  might  have 
an  unfavorable  bearing  upon  the  desirability  of  the  risk?   

7.  Do  you  recommend  the  granting  of  insurance  applied  for? 

REMARKS 


I  certify  that  my  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  are  full  and  true. 

Agent , 

Witness 

Witness  
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Provided,  however.  That  contracts  of  fire  insurance  or  agreements  as  to  such 
contracts  may  be  entered  into  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seventy-two  (72)  hours 
to  cover  any  increase  in  the  stock  of  merchandise  of  any  public  service  corporation, 
siore,  warehouse  or  manufactory,  upon  the  presentation,  by  the  owner,  of  such 
merchandise  or  his  representative  to  a  duly  authorized  officer,  agent  or  representa- 
tive of  the  company  or  companies  making  such  contract,  or  to  any  fire  insurance 
broker  holding  a  certificate  of  authority  as  such  issued  by  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner  of of   a   bona   fide   invoice   of   bill   of   lading 

from  the  shipper  of  any  such  merchandise,  and  a  copy  of  said  invoice  or  bill  of 
lading  shall  be  attached  to  and  made  part  of  such  contract  and  notification  tliereof, 
shall  be  delivered  by  such  insurance  company,  its  agent  or  representative  or  insur- 
ance broker,  to  the  State  fire  marshal  at    which   shall 

contain  the  name  of  the  insured,  the  date  of  the  contract  or  agreement,  the  value 
of  such  merchandise  and  the  amount  of  insurance  issued  thereon. 

Any  insurance  company  which  shall  make  any  contract  of  fire  insurance,  to 
be  in  force  and  effect  for  more  than  seventy- two  (72)  hours  from  the  time  of  its 
delivery,  or  any  agreement  to  make  such  contract  before  (1)  the  applicant  for 
such  insurance,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  or  representative,  shall  have  signed 
and  delivered  the  application  in  writing  or  the  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  required, 
and  (2)  an  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  the  company  making  such  contract 
or  broker  holding  a  certificate  of  authority  as  such  issued  by  the  commissioner  of 

insurance  of shall  have  made  the  certificate  required,  shall 

forfeit  and  pay  into  the   State  treasury   of the  sum   of  one 

tliousand  dollars  ($1000)  for  every  such  contract  or  agreement  to  make  such  con- 
tract so  made,  to  be  recovered  at  the  suit  of  the as  other 

debts  are,  by  law,  recoverable,  and  in  addition  thereto  any  officer,  agent  or  repre- 
sentative of  any  insurance  company,  or  any  broker  holding  a  certificate  of  authority 

as  such,  issued  by  the  insurance  commissioner  of who  shall 

make  any  contract  of  fire  insurance  contrary  to  the  provisions  hereto  set  forth, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 

of  not  less  than dollars    ($ )    nor  more  than 

dollars  ($ ),  or  undergo  an  imprisonment 

not  exceeding or  either  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 

the  court. 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  fraudulently  make,  sign,  alter  or  utter  or  be 
co«ncemed  in  the  fraudulent  making,  signing,  altering  or  uttering  any  false  or 
misleading  a^pplication  for  fire  insurance  or  any  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  required, 
by  the  provisions  hereto  set  forth,  shall   be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 

conviction  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding 

dollars  or  undergo  an  imprisonment  by  separate  and  solitary  confinement  at  labor 

nor  exceeding   or  either  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the 

court.  

Mr.    Evans:     I   am   satisfied   that  there   is   a   growing   sentiment 
throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  a  uniform  fire  insurance  policy  con- 
tract.   Mr.  Emmet,  the  head  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  written  me  very  clearly  his  views  and  purposes  to  this 
end  with  respect  to  the  Empire  State,  and  a  number  of  other  States  are 
moving  similarly  in  the  matter.    It  seems  to  me  some  combined  effort  to 
expedite  agreement  between  all  parties  concerned  on  this  very  important 
subject  would  be  to  their  best  interest.     I  received  a  letter  a  couple  of 
years  ago  from  the  manager  of  the  insurance  department  of  one  of  the 
largest  brewing  concerns  in  the  West,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  the 
fire  insurance  protection  of  their  business   (to  cover  their  large  plants 
first,  and  then  all  their  associated  business  interests  scattered  over  a  wide 
range  of  States  with  a  large  number  of  properties  involved)  it  seemed 
an  endless  lot  of  complexity  to  get  adequate  real  contracts.    He  thought 
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it  almost  impossible,  even  with  his  experience,  to  get  substantial  protec- 
tion. I  believe  further  that  this  growing  sentiment  will  convert  itself 
into  action,  not  altogether  wise  when  it  comes,  unless  the  best  minds 
among  the  buyers  as  well  as  the  sellers  of  insurance  get  together  and 
produce  a  simpler  and  more  understandable  and  clearer-to-the-people  fire 
insurance  contract  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  following  letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Terry  hardly  seems 
to  have  fully  answered  the  need  of  the  case,  or  the  wise  or  permissible 
course  of  action  to  correct  the  situation : 


Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 

Charles  Thaddeus  Terry,  President 

100  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  October  20,  1913 

Mr.  Powell  Evans     - 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Commission 

Dept.  of  Public  Safety,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Evans  :  Referring  further  to  your  communication  to 
me  under  date  of  August  21st,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  conference  of 'Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  to  take  up  any  subject  which  is  not 
of  the  character  which  would  make  a  conflict  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  result  in  particular  injury  or  confusion  or  complexity  of  relation 
as  between  the  citizens  of  the  various  States.  In  other  words,  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Conference  is  to  deal  with  subjects  of  interstate  concern  and 
application  rather  than  subjects  of  intrastate  concern  and  application. 
We  are  very  much  pressed  with  many  subjects  falling  fairly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  conference,  and  while  we  should  like  to  take  up,  and 
many  of  us  are  greatly  interested  in  other  subjects — las  for  example,  the 
work  upon  which  you  are  engaged — I  am  far  from  feeling  that  it  would 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  conference  as  above  described. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  this  subject,  and  meanwhile, 
I  remain,  with  cordial  regards  and  congratulations  upon  the  excellent 
work  which  you  are  doing  in  connection  with  fire  prevention, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Thaddeus  Terry 


Note:  The  following,  reported  in  a  daily  paper  subsequent  to  the  Con- 
vention, is  a  timely  item! 

Federal  Control  of  Insurance  is  Urged 

President  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
has  sent  out  letters  presenting  to  the  presidents  of  all  life,  fire,  accident  insur- 
ance and  surety  companies  engaged  in  interstate  business  the  necessity  for 
supporting  a  movement  to  secure  a  constitutional  amendment  to  have  insurance 
between  States  specifically  declared  "interstate  commerce." 

Interstate  insurance  would  thus  become  a  subject  of  Federal  rather  than 
individual  State  regulation  and  taxation.  President  Kingsley  suggests  the  for- 
mation of  a  proper  organization  to  forward  the  adoption  of  sudi  an  amend- 
ment and  asks  the  executives  to  signify  their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
join. 

"A  situation  exists  in  Washington,"  he  says,  "which  calls,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  quick  recognition  and  united  action  by  the  executive  heads  of  those 
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insurance  companies  who  believe  in  Federal  supervision  of  insurance.  A  joint 
resolution  is  pending,  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Peters  and  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Weeks,  both  of  Massachusetts,  providing  for  the  submission  to  the 
various  States  of  a  constitutional  amendment  declaring  specifically  diat  the 
business  of  insurance  between  the  States  is  commerce.  This  resolution  was 
not  introduced  at  my  suggestion  or  with  my  knowledge. 

"It  seems  probable,  in  the  light  of  our  recent  Deer  Lodge  county  (Montana) 
decision,  that  we  shall  never  reach  the  condition  that  some  of  us  seek  by 
any  shorter  or  surer  process  than  a  constitutional  amendment. 

'That  interstate  insurance  shall  be  declared  commerce  seems  to  me  to  be 
rather  the  most  important  achievement  for  which  we  can  strive  in  administra- 
tion. I  believe  that  such  an  amendment  will  ultimately  be  adopted.  I  am 
anxious  to  unite  with  all  other  executives  who  feel  as  I  do  in  some  fair  and 
proper  programme  which  will  advance  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution." 


Mr.  Ryon  :    It  may  be  a  matter  of  information  to  some  of  you  that 
the  question  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Rawle  is  and  has  been  for  some  months 
the  subject  of  consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  States.    It  is  agreed,  I  think,  on  all  hands  that 
the  standardization  of  insurance  contracts  in  all  of  the  States  is  desirable. 
But  there  are  some  practical  difficulties  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  on 
that  subject.     First,  because  we  now  have  standard  forms  effective  by 
law  in  States  like  New  York,   Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska   and  some   others,   and   they   are   not   altogether   applicable, 
although  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so.    It  is  true  that 
the  New  York  standard  form,  which  perhaps  is  the  precedent  used  by  all 
the  other  States,  is  now  susceptible  to  amendment  to  the  advantage  of 
the  insuring  public  and  the  insurance  companies.    To  that  end  the  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  and  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
in  their  meeting  at  Spokane  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  confer 
with  the  insurance  companies  and  see  if  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  which  would  simplify  the  standard  form  and  present,  as  they 
will  do  very  shortly,  before  the  convening  of  the  next  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  a  report  which  might  be  used  in  all  of  the 
States  so  far  as  they  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it,  so  that  finally  we 
might  in  all  of  the  States  have  a  standard  form.    I  am  advised  by  the 
commissioners'  committee,  as  well  as  by  the  committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  that  they  are  making  progress,  and  that  the 
report  will  shortly  be  produced.    It  is  hoped,  I  assure  you,  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  as  well  as  by  the  commissioners  representing  the  people 
of  those  States,  that  when  that  report  is  produced  it  will  be  generally 
satisfactory  and  likely  to  be  adopted.     I  am  sure  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  provision  of  the  standard  form  as 
you  gentlemen  and  the  States  you  represent. 

There  is  another  movement  of  similar  character,  and  in  a  way  it 
is  a  very  important  one.  It  was  begun  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  held  in  July  and  the 
first  days  of  August  of  this  year,  at  Burlington,  Vermont.    Most  of  you 
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know  of  it.  Indeed,  all  of  you  with  State  legislatures  have  considered 
the  conditions  existing  in  their  States  warranted  them  in  interfering — 
in  some  cases  taking  the  rate  making  out  of  the  hands  of  the  companies 
and  assuming  it  by  the  State  (Texas,  perhaps,  being  the  only  example 
where  that  has  been  entirely  accomplished  by  law).  This  question  of 
fire  rates  in  relation  to  fire  insurance  business  and  the  public  has  been  so 
emphasized  recently  that  the  insurance  commissioners'  body,  feeling  that 
they  represented  the  public  (and  I  think  they  fairly  do  in  most  instances), 
decided  to  appoint  a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  all  of 
these  questions  which  affect  the  business  of  fire  insurance  and  its  relation 
to  the  insuring  public ;  and  to  that  end  we  adopted  a  very  comprehensive 
resolution  at  the  Burlington  meeting  and^appointed  a  committee  of  nine 
insurance  commissioners.  They  held  a  preliminary  meeting  last  week.  1 
was  present  at  the  meeting  and  heard  their  purposes  and  an  outline  of 
the  work  they  intended  to  do.  Since  I  came  here  Mr.  Ekern  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  outline  and  plan  of  their  work  and  it  is  very  comprehensive 
in  its  scope,  embracing  all  these  questions  so  far  as  fire  insurance  is 
concerned  that  you  have  discussed  at  this  meeting  during  the  week. 

Invitations  will  be  sent  by  the  chairman  to  the  insurance  people, 
the  manufacturers'  associations,  to  commercial  clubs,  and  to  all  of  the 
interests  affected.  An  opportunity  will  be  given  at  the  meeting  for  the 
fullest  discussion  of  all  these  problems  which  really  affect  fire  insurance 
to  the  insurers.  I  don't  think  anything  taken  hold  of  by  the  fire  insurance 
officers  will  be  productive  of  more  comprehensive  or  widespread  results 
than  this  investigation  by  fire  commissioners.  And  it  has  run  through 
my  mind  that  it  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  your  meeting. 
I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  some  of  you  here  are  not  aware  that  a 
movement  of  this  kind  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  supervising  officers, 
and  the  character  and  scope  of  it. 

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Ryon's  remarks  are  very  much  to  the  point.  They 
have  due  authority  because  of  the  fact  that  he  speaks  directly  the  view- 
point of  the  insurance  interests,  and  comes  here  frankly  as  the  principal 
counsel  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Mr.  Lindback  (Manitoba)  :  In  our  country  even  the  best  insur- 
ance companies  employ  irresponsible  parties  as  solicitors;  that  is,  men 
who  haven't  any  interest  but  simply  to  get  as  much  commission  as  pos- 
sible. In  taking  this  up  with  a  leading  insurance  man  in  Winnipeg  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  perhaps  the  licensing  of  insurance  solicitors 
would  to  a  certain  extent  remedy  this  matter.  I  had  a  little  example. 
I  was  standing  on  the  street  talking  with  a  friend,  an  insurance  man, 
when  .1  man  came  up  I  happened  to  know,  and  whom  I  considered  only 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth  and  wanted  to  get  easy  money.  While  I  was 
talking  my  friend  said:  "I  must  get  home,  as  I  have  an  application  I 
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want  to  fill  out  and  act  upon."  This  second  party  said:  "Let  me  have 
that.  I  know  a  party  or  two  who  I  think  can  get  that  insurance,  and  I 
will  make  that  much  money."  We  went  away  from  the  latter  and  I 
said :  '*Do  you  allow  a  man  like  that  to  solicit  for  you  ?"  He  said :  "Oh, 
we  don't  mind  so  long  as  we  can  let  him  make  a  little  money." 

I  had  another  case  where  a  farmer,  who  couldn't  speak  English, 
had  a  little  store  and  got  insurance  for  $1500  on  the  contents  of  that 
store.  He  had  a  fire.  When  the  fire  was  reported  to  me  the  first  thing 
I  demanded  was  a  full  record  of  his  stock.  The  first  record  he  brought 
was  $300.  "Well,"  I  told  him,  "with  $300  actual  value  and  $1500  insur- 
ance, it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  collect  any  money."  Finally  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  look  over  that  stock.  It  seemed  he  had  two  fires. 
Behind  one  counter  was  tobacco  and  behind  another  counter  was  nothing, 
and  fire  occurred  behind  both  counters.  I  got  hold  of  the  company 
who  wrote  that  insurance.  The  manager  was  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  said:  "Johnson,  our  best  solicitor,  took  out  that  insurance." 
Johnson  came  up  and  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  put  $1500  worth 
of  insurance  on  that  stock.  He  said:  "Of  course  there  was  not  that 
much ;  but  the  grocer  said  he  was  going  to  put  in  some  more  stock  and  I 
insured  him  on  that  basis — $1500."  The  grocer  was  an  absolute  incen- 
diary. I  couldn't  prove  it,  however.  I  was  finally  informed  that  the 
manager  in  Montreal  thought  it  better  to  compromise  with  the  fellow 
and  settle.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  up  against.  If  we  can  get 
laws  first  that  will  make  it  obligatory  on  the  insurance  companies  not 
to  engage  any  solicitor  who  is  not  conscientious  in  his  work,  it  will  help 
this  matter  greatly.  Some  of  the  States  having  fire  marshals  prohibit 
the  payment  of  loss  until  investigated  by  the  fire  marshal.  We  don't 
have  such  a  law  in  Manitoba,  but  I  have  personally,  with  my  power,  held 
up  settlement  until  full  investigation  has  been  made.  In  several  cases  I 
have  prevented  insurance  from  being  paid,  and  I  am  now  trying  to  get 
Parliament  to  make  a  fire  act  to  hold  up  any  loss— or  rather  payment 
of  loss — until  fully  investigated.  That,  of  course,  brings  a  great  deal  of 
power  into  the  fire  division;  but  that  is  what  we  are  there  for.  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  question  of  fire  insurance,  and 
have  taken  it  up  with  insurance  companies  again  and  again,  and  I  will 
use  any  means  in  niy  power  by  which  I  can  arrive  at  some  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Goddard:  It  seems  to  me  the  papers  and  the  discussion  here 
this  morning  have  strongly  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  gathering  is 
of  a  somewhat  unique  nature,  namely — that  a  large  number  of  men  more 
or  less  prominent  in  their  respective  lines — and  these  very  diversified — 
have  come  together,  and  that  they  are  all  earnestly  working  (and  I  believe 
without  exception  honestly)  toward  the  same  end  of  reducing  existing 
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fire  waste.  Differences  of  opinion  have  developed;  but  every  action 
taken  by  this  Convention  (I  think  I  am  within  bounds  in  saying  that) 
has  been  unanimous  so  far.  I  think  it  has  been  considerably  to  the  credit 
of  whoever  planned  the  outline  of  the  program  that  with  two  exceptions 
tliat  unanimous  action  has  been  the  same  as  outlined  in  the  program; 
and  that  in  these  two  cases  committees  composed  of  men  who  have 
apparently  widely  differed  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  got  together, 
and  in  that  spirit  of  cc»npromise  and  earnestness  which  should  char- 
acterize any  convention  of  this  sort,  and  without  long,  interminable 
wrangles  (but  in  two  of  the  most  pleasant  meetings  of  the  character  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  participate)  were  able  to  bring 
into  this  Convention  not  only  a  unanimous  report  but  one  which  received 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Convention — in  both  cases  practically 
without  further  discussion.  Those  two  reports  were  not  exactly  in 
the  wording  of  the  resolution  as  originally  presented.  I  think  we  all 
must  agree,  however,  that  in  both  cases  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  and 
some  of  th^  details  were  incorporated  in  the  committee  reports.  With 
such  a  record  for  the  past  five  days,  I  don't  believe  that  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  carrying  that  record  right  along  through  the 
Convention  and  establishing  a  record  of  unanimity  of  action  which  is  the 
only  one  that  will  carry  conviction  to  the  public.  No  resolution  adopted 
by  a  convention  of  this  nature  and  closely  contested,  or  contested  with 
any  reasonable  minority  on  either  side,  can  carry  the  conviction  that  a 
unanimous,  hearty  endorsement  always  carries.  We  have  before  us 
this  morning  a  resolution  which  I  think  every  member  here  fully  endorses 
as  to  its  objects  and  spirit.  As  to  some  of  the  details,  there  is  probably 
some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  quite  an  important  resolution  and  I 
believe  with  Mr.  Guerin  that  when  properly  solved  it  will  produce  a 
very  decided  and  beneficial  effect.  Now  it  rests  with  us  to  reach  tlie 
proper  solution  as  to  the  action  of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Ryon  has  told  us  that  the  men  appointed  by  the  States  to 
regulate,  so  far  as  the  State  has  power,  and  to  secure  legislation  which 
to  them  seems  necessary  to  further  increase  that  power,  are  at  work 
in  a  very  similar  line.  That  I  know;  and  if  I  may  judge  the  caliber  of 
the  men  who  are  engaged  in  that  work  from  the  caliber  of  the  men 
in  like  offices  in  the  New  England  States  with  whom  I  am  familiar,  and 
especially  in  Massachusetts  whom  I  know  best  of  all,  the  solution  which 
they  may  reach  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  true  progress.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  we  can  pretty  safely  trust  them  to  arrive  at 
that  solution  if  we  put  before  them  the  ideas  and  suggestions  that  have 
been  brought  out  at  this  meeting;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  possibly 
the  most  effective  course  that  this  Convention  could  possibly  take  would 
be  something  along  that  line.  In  the  program  which  governs  this 
Convention  we  have  a  subject  which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  con- 
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sidered.  It  comes  up  next.  We  also  have  some  correspondence  between 
the  Chairman  of  this  Convention  and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation; and  Mr.  Evans  in  that  correspondence  quotes  from  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  reading  as  follows : 

"Regarding  the  suggestion  bearing  on  the  subject  of  legislation 
and  publicity  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  general  committee 
on  this  subject  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Public  Infonna- 
tion,  with  sub-committees  in  various  States  and  provinces  to  work- 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  committee,  of  which  the  general 
secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  Chairman." 

That  covers  the  suggestion  bearing  on  the  subject  of  legislation 
and  publicity.  That  committee  has  been  organized  (there  was  a 
meeting  this  week  in  this  city)  and  has  started  a  broader  line  of  work 
for  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  which  the  Chairman  of 
this  Convention  has  urged  on  the  Association.  I  think  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  suggesting  to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  that 
it  take  full  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  I  recently  heard  a  story  in 
point  about  the  Ford  automobile — that  is,  that  they  had  such  a  demand 
for  their  automobiles  that  they  averaged  a  sale  every  two  and  a  half 
minutes.  A  man  got  up  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting  and  said  in  reply 
to  the  representative  of  the  Ford  Company  who  made  this  statement : 
"I  want  to  say  that  the  Ford  Company  is  not  making  full  use  of  its 
opportunities,  for  there  is  a  fool  bom  every  minute." 

In  the  interest  of  harmony  and  of  carrying  out  the  record  of  this 
Convention  with  unanimous  action,  I  earnestly  and  honestly  advocate 
the  spirit  and  objects  of  every  paper  that  has  been  read  this  morning 
and  every  word  said  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  offer  the  following 
resolution — 

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Goddard,  may  I  interrupt  you  for  a  second  ?  If 
you  will  permit  a  suggestion,  before  you  decide  to  offer  a  resolution  it 
might  cover  a  slightly  different  procedure  and  still  satisfy  your  purpose. 
My  thought,  from  the  tenor  of  your  remarks,  is  that  you  would  like  to 
see  anything  that  is  done  here  carried  out  with  exceeding  care;  but  I 
hope  to  have  some  positive  conclusion  reached  on  every  one  of  these 
items;  and  if  it  would  be  agreeable  (without  your  proposing  a  resolution) 
for  me  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five — Messrs.  Lindback,  Guerin,  Bald- 
win, Mr.  Ryon  and  yourself — ^to  think  this  over  and  bring  in  a  report 
in  an  hour,  I  would  like  to  take  that  course.  In  the  meantime  we  could 
go  ahead  with  other  business. 

Mr.  Goddard:  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  adopt  that  course. 
I  will  present  this  resolution  to  the  committee  and  whatever  we  decide 
on  will  be  eminently  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  Hexamer:  I  move  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair  be  the 
sense  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Goddard  :  I  second  the  motion — ^that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  confer  on  this  matter  and  report  within  an  hour.  Motion 
carried  and  committee  appointed  as  named. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  want  to  bring  up  something  at  this  time  germane 
to  all  these  matters — an  important  consideration  although  not  formally 
in  line  with  the  next  topic  on  Organization.  It  should  be  made  quite 
clear  that  the  Record  of  this  Convention  will  be  exactly  what  is  said  here 
— not  in  absolute  stenographic  detail,  but  in  effect — so  as  to  produce 
a  faithful  story.  The  matter  of  this  Record  is  important.  I  will  give 
you  a  frank  statement  of  the  whole  affair.  When  this  Convention  was 
first  conceived  by  me  I  proposed  it  to  the  Fire  Prevention  Cc«nmission 
and  it  approved,  but  had  no  means  to  carry  it  out.  The  reply  was,  "God- 
speed; but  you  must  arrange  to  finance  it."  With  that  step  taken  I 
conferred  with  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  who  expressed  the  same 
interest  but  with  the  same  limitation.  He  said :  "It  is  a  fine  thing  to  do 
— ^using  your  work  here  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  other 
States  and  cities  which  have  not  already  done  it;  but  we  have  no  money 
for  it."    I  then  determined  to  carry  out  the  Convention  myself. 

The  question  that  then  arose  was:  "If  this  Convention  proves  a 
success  and  in  anyway  contributes  to  the  substance  or  form  of  the 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  how  can  it  be  useful  in  its  largest  possible 
way?" — because  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  Convention  was  to  get 
the  knowledge  that  exists  on  the  subject  all  over  the  country  out  to  the 
people  right;  and  you  can't  get  knowledge  out  by  continuing  to  discuss 
it  in  a  small  circle  and  leaving  it  bottled  up  in  that  circle.  The  thought 
then  was  that  if  we  made  a  success  of  this  Convention  a  great  number 
of  books — incorporating  its  proceedings,  papers  and  discussions — should 
be  distributed  to  those  who  need  the  data  and  who  can  use  it  to  advantage. 

There  are  3000  libraries  in  this  country  in  round  numbers;  and 
within  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  received  a  constant  dribble  of 
requests  for  the  pamphlet  I  wrote  on  the  subject  of  "Fire  Waste."  Not 
that  it  was  any  particular  tribute  to  the  pamphlet  but  it  merely  showed 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  libraries  to  get  on  their  shelves  something  that 
gave  light  on  this  problem.  I  have  had  constant  like  requests  from  city 
and  State  officials  scattered  over  the  country,  constituting  another  group 
who,  if  they  do  not  ask  for  such  data,  certainly  ought  to  and  could  use  it 
to  advantage.  There  has  also  been  continued  like  inquiry  from  trade 
associations.  All  told,  there  is  a  host  of  appropriate  people  who  ought 
to  have  the  Record  of  this  Convention  and  could  use  it  to  great  advantage, 
consisting  of,  first,  3000  libraries;  second,  1000  cities  and  towns  and 
State  offices  (with  the  head  of  the  fire-fighting  force,  building  inspection 
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force,  water  supply  force  and  fire  prevention  bureau  force,  or  four  men 
in  each  case)  which  accounts  for  5000  more ;  and,  third,  trade  associations 
(and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  these — something  like 
5000  in  cities  in  organized  form,  and  5000  more  in  the  rural  communities, 
everyone  of  which  should  have  this  Record),  making  10,000  more. 
That  makes  18,000.  Howl  are  we  to  get  20,000*  or  more  of  these  books 
printed  ?  The  Record  will  probably  take  400  pages  of  a  book  6  x-9  inches 
and  should  be  bound  properly.  How  raise  this  money?  I  have  found 
that  by  getting  26,000  of  these,  books  printed  on  decent  paper,  with  paper 
backs,  the  cost  would  be  about  30  cents,  not  including  envelopes  or 
mailing. 

My  first  plan  in  this  connection  was  to  make  a  flat-footed  statement 
to  that  effect — that  if  this  work  here  for  a  week  meant  anything  it 
meant  action;  and  if  action  meant  anything  it  meant  money  would  be 
spent  in  bettering  the  construction,  protection,  equipment,  etc.,  of  property 
to  better  the  fire  hazard  of  life  and  property  all  over  this  country  and 
Canada;  and  this  work  would  be  done  and  the  money  spent  among 
those  people  in  the  aggregate  engaged  in  business  in  this  field.  There 
is  nothing  obscure  or  unreasonable  in  that  position.  I  wrote  1000  people 
among  the  trades  so  interested  last  spring  and  told  them  on  the  letter- 
heads of  my  firm  (which  has  been  in  existence  for  50  years  in  a  decent 
way,  and  to  satisfy  the  many  who  didn't  know  me  I  gave  as  references 
five  important  National  banks  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia) that  I  needed  money  for  this  purpose — not  exceeding  $200  from 
any  one  source — first,  to  pay  the  raw  expenses  of  this  Convention ;  second, 
to  get  this  Record  out — 25,000  copies  at  cost ;  and  third,  that  any  residue 
would  be  put  in  a  trust  fund  for  this  cause.  In  answer  to  this  1000  letters 
I  received  two  replies  and  about  $150  or  $200.  The  above  proposal  did 
not  include  advertising  in  any  form  whatever,  and  was  found  unworkable. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  I  moved  in  the  matter  again  and  out- 
lined a  quid  pro  quo  in  some  concrete  form.  I  put  out  a  second  propo- 
sition, based  on  ordinary  periodical  distribution.  Advertising  in  an 
ordinary  periodical  is  worth  half  a  cent  a  page  per  book,  and,  based 
on  an  issue  of  25,000  books,  a  schedule  was  adopted  of  $75  per  half 
page  and  $125  per  page,  with  a  maximum  of  $400  as  the  limit  anyone 
could  take,  and  alt  advertisements  to  be  carefully  scrutinized.  Agents 
of  many  firms  came  to  me  asking  if  they  would  be  permitted  to  read 
papers  about  their  peculiar  products.  My  uniform  answer  was :  "This 
is  a  meeting  to  discuss  general  principles  and  practices,  and  no  per- 
sonal interest  whatever  can  be  introduced  in  it  at  any  price  or  at  any 
time."  To  date  about  $1500  in  contracts  is  the  gross  result  of  all  eflfort 
in  this  direction,  by  means  of  at  least  four  series  of  communications 
and  many  personal  calls,  at  an  actual  cost  of  about  $500. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  message  here — a  good  one,  a  strong 
one  and  a  dignified  one — and  there  should  be  some  way  found  to  get 
this  out  to  the  public  without  one  man  having  to  do  it  all.  Yesterday 
the  fire  marshal  of  South  Dakota  and  the  insurance  commissioner  of 
Virginia  both  spoke  to  me  of  their  own  volition  and  said :  "Our  office 
wants  to  pay  some  of  this  expense  and  help  you  distribute  this 
Record  throughout  the  country."  The  purchase  of  these  books  will 
give  me  the  help  needed,  and  these  books  will  tell  the  public  the  truth 
about  fire  waste  from  every  angle  and  at  very  little  cost.  We  have 
more  here  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  up  to  date.  I  therefore  submit 
the  thought  that  if  every  State  fire  marshal  and  insurance  commis- 
sioner will  write  me  a  letter  telling  me  his  opinion  of  this  work  and  its 
worth,  and  give  me  an  order  for  as  many  books  as  his  department  will 
distribute;  and  every  city  fire  chief,  chief  of  a  bureau  of  building  in- 
spection, water  department  chief ;  and  every  board  of  trade  and  every 
labor  and  civic  association  in  the  country  would  do  something,  we 
might  get  out  many  thousands  of  these  books  very  cheaply  and  bene- 
ficially. I  will  guarantee  that  they  will  be  edited  and  sent  out  in  good 
form. 

Mr.  Ryon  :  I  presume  that  within  the  next  thirty  days  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  more  individuals  representing  municipal  and 
civic  bodies  than  anyone  else  in  this  room.  On  the  10th  of  November 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  meet  with  the  Committee  of  Nine  Insurance 
Commissioners,  and  it  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  present 
to  them  the  considerations  that  you  have  mentioned,  together  with  my 
personal  view  of  the  work  of  this  Convention,  and  to  recommend  that 
so  far  as  their  appropriations  will  allow  they  order  such  number  of 
copies  as  can  be  used  in  their  several  States.  I  will  take  this  matter  up 
in  Chicago  with  Mr.  McDonnell,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  there,  and  will  recommend  that  the  city  of  Chicago  buy  as  many 
copies  as  can  be  used — and  the  Lord  knows  they  need  a  lot  of  them ! 
They  need  them  worse  than  you  do  in  New  York,  Mr.  Guerin.  If  this 
gospel  is  expressed  as  it  should  be,  and  is  known  in  Chicago  as  it  is 
known  to  us  here  (I  speak  entirely  selfishly  just  now),  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies  I  represent  would  make  so  much  money  in  Chicago 
they  would  have  to  reduce  rates  right  away. 

I  don't  know  what  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will 
do,  but  I  shall  recommend  within  a  few  days  that  they  take  as  many 
copies  as  we  can  use  through  our  agencies.  It  seems  to  me  almost  a 
crime  if  the  results  of  this  week's  work  should  be  lost  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  must  be  done!  No  matter  what  the 
private  interests  or  individual  notions  may  be,  We  are  all  agreed  upon 
one  proposition,  and  that  is  the  fire  waste  is  needlessly  large  in  this 
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country,  and  this  is  one  of  the  means  of  propaganda.  Within  the  next 
thirty  days  I  shall  have  opportunity  to  recommend  that  all  order  from 
the  Chairman  such  copies  as  they  can  use. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  Owing  to  the  peculiar  laws  governing  New  York 
City  and  State,  the  city  itself  may  not  (or  may  find  it  difficult  to)  pur- 
chase these  books ;  but  what  I  propose  doing,  and  ask  every  member 
of  this  Convention  to  do,  is  to  copy  the  activity  of  some  of  our  religious 
people — go  right  down  to  the  boards  of  trade  and  other  organizations 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  distribute  the  Record  of  this  Convention  as  widely  as  practicable 
among  their  members  and  citizens  generally.  I  feel  satisfied  every- 
body can  help  in  that  manner,  and  I  at  least  propose  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  assure  you  the  Pennsylvania  State  fire  marshals 
will  purchase  their  share  of  the  books.  We  have  2500  assistants  and 
will  provide  everyone,  as  well  as  a  large  number  outside. 

Mr.  Evans:  Thank  you  all.  As  soon  as  we  got  in  motion  here 
nearly  every  speaker  received  requests  for  copies  of  his  address.  I 
wrote  or  told  each  speaker  that  in  view  of  the  proposal  to  sell  adver- 
tising to  pay  expenses  we  were  committed  to  putting  this  Record  out 
as  an  original  document ;  and  asked  them  to  impound  their  papers  for 
our  exclusive  use,  and  to  this  all  agreed.  I  have  since  been  told  that 
there  might  be  a  measure  of  attack  on  me  in  certain  technical  papers 
because  of  this  course  of  action,  hence  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  you 
the  genesis  of  this  action. 

Mr.  Wentworth  :  You  realize  that  among  the  2500  members  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  there  are  only  a  few  present, 
but  I  am  sure  a  large  proportion  of  those  members  desire  to  know  and 
have  the  transactions  of  this  meeting,  and  to  know  what  occurred 
here ;  and  I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  good  number  of  orders 
from  our  members.  We  may  issue  some  sort  of  circular  on  the  sub- 
ject to  our  members. 

Mr.  Evans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wentworth.  My  thought  is,  finally, 
that  if  I  can  get  you  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  throughout  the 
week  (many  have  been  here -who  are  not  in  attendance  this  morning) 
to  send  me  such  expressions  as  you  see  fit  about  the  value  of  these 
proceedings,  and  your  sentiments  on  the  proposal  to  get  it  out  in 
large  numbers — a  complete  story — I  will  boil  them  down  into  a 
pamphlet,  and  circularize  groups  of  State  and  city  officials,  trade 
associations,  etc.,  for  orders  in  advance,  as  I  cannot  contract  for  a 
large  issue  of  the  books  until  I  get  actual  orders  in  hand.  Please  do 
any  solicitation  you  please  in  this  matter  and  get  anybody  else  to 
understand  the  situation,  and  you  will  do  this  whole  cause  a  great 
benefit. 
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Mr  Ryon  :  Is  it  your  idea  to  produce  this  edition  without  adver- 
tising? 

Mr.  Evans:  Certainly — without  a  single  line  if  we  can  do  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Drake:  The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and  the 
Kentucky  State  Fire  Prevention  Association,  with  whose  work  I  am 
most  actively  connected,  are  probably  more  interested  in  this  Con- 
vention's work  than  any  factor  outside  of  the  large  cities.  I  shall 
take  it  upon  myself  to  circularize  all  State  fire  prevention  associa- 
tions, asking  them  to  order  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  for  each 
member;   and  that  should  aggregate  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Mason  :  I  think  the  Chair  and  every  gentleman  here  will 
bear  me  out,  as  I  appear  on  this  floor  as  a  delegate  of  Kentucky  and 
not  as  a  representative  of  my  paper,  that  while  I  depend  upon  adver- 
tising for  my  living,  I  fully  believe  in  getting  this  Record  out  without 
advertising,  if  possible.  I  will  also  write  to  the  eleven  or  tvyelve  State 
fire  prevention  associations  and  several  fire  protective  associations 
and  ask  for  whatever  financial  support  they  can  give.  Further,  I 
shall  use  what  influence  I  have  with  other  associations  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  other  States  I  can  reach.  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  forward  the  publicity  about  the  results  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly  "(Camden,  N.  J.)  :  I  shall  see  that  every  member 
of  the  International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians  is  furnished 
with  a  copy. 

Mr.  Lindback  :  In  the  Province  of  Manitoba  the  first  thing  I  shall 
do  will  be  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Underwriters' 
Association,  and  you  will  certainly  hear  from  me  or  from  these  associa- 
tions with  a  good  order  for  these  books.  We  need  them  more  than 
anything  else.  We  have  been  working  here  for  a  week  and  the  results 
of  our  discussions  are  invaluable. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  committee  you  appointed  on  the  **Insur- 
ance"  resolution  is  nozv  ready  and  the  secretary  of  the  committee  will 
read  the  report. 

Mr.  Evans:  Thank  you.  Any  other  comments?  (Pauses.)  If 
not,  we  will  have  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  resolution  under  topic  14, — Mr.  Goddard : 

Mr.  Goddard:  The  Committee  presents  the  following  unanimous 
report  that  the  resolution  under  topic  14 — "Insurance'' — be  amended  in 
the  following  points: 

Section  A  will  remain  as  presented.  Under  section  B,  item  1,  strike 
out  the  words  *'as  to  amount  and  conditions,"  items  2  and  3  under 
section  B  to  remain  as  printed  in  the  program.  The  last  paragraph  to 
be  amended  by  inserting  the  word  "contracts"  after  the  word  "insurance*' 
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in  the  first  line,  striking  out  in  the  same  line  the  words  *'thus  discourag- 
ing arson"  and  inserting  in  the  last  line,  after  the  word  "discouraging" 
the  words  "arson  and."  The  resolution  will  then  read:  (Reads  amended 
resolution.)  And  I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  our  chairman's  motion 
that  this  resolution  be  adopted  as  revised. 

Mr.  Evans:  It  is  moved  by  Mr.  Lindback  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Goddard  that  this  resolution  be  adopted  as  amended.  Motion  unan- 
imously carried. 

Gentlemen,  that  concludes  a  big  program  most  happily,  and  with  the 
best  purpose  and  intelligence  of  this  country.  I  will  tell  you  now  frankly 
that  I  didn't  expect  to  get  through  it  myself  1 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Topic  14 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that : 

(a)  The  several  States,  territories  and  provinces  should  not  only 
assure  that  permissible  fire  insurance  is  stable  financially,  but  that 
the  form  of  contract  should  be  as  clear,  brief,  explicit  and  sound  as 
possible  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  uniform  in  substance  in  all  these 
jurisdictions,  to  the  end  that  all  such  policies  permitted  to  issue 
throughout  the  country  may  equally  and  adequately  protect  all  citi- 
zens, including  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced;  and 

(b)  Said  jurisdictions  should  as  nearly  as  possible  adopt  uni- 
form regulations  governing — 

1.  Issuance  of  fire  policies  on  property, 

2.  Licensing  of  fire  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 

3.  Licensing  of  fire  insurance  adjusters: — 

To  the  end  that  only  reasonable  insurance  contracts  will  be  per- 
mitted on  property,  and  that  only  men  of  sound  character  will  be 
admitted  to  the  business  of  writing  fire  insurance  and  adjusting  fire 
losses,  thus  discouraging  arson  and  complicity  with  fraudulent 
losses." 


Note — See  Appendix  2  (Report  of  Fire  Waste  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  of  A.)  concerning  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Survey 
and  Rating  Schedules— page  349-380.— Eo. 
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Topic  15—  Organization" 

Note. — The  program  of  the  Convention  was  concluded  t^  discussion 
of  future  work. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  last  topic,  "Organization,"  is  now  before  us  and 
is  of  great  importance  because  it  is  to  provide  the  means  whereby  we  shall 
proceed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  discussed  here.  You  have  in  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  program  the  reasons  clearly  set  forth  why  the  purposes 
foreshadowed  in  the  initial  program  last  May  with  respect  to  forming 
a  new  "legislative  and  administrative"  group  in  fire  prevention  work 
has  been  abandoned,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is  concerned.  I  will  now 
ask  the  National  Fire  Protecticm  Association  through  its  secretary  to 
address  you  on  this  subject — "Organization." 

Mr.  Wentworth  :  This  seems  almost  like  one  of  our  own  meet- 
ings. I  don't  believe  there  are  many  in  the  room  who  are  not  associate 
members  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  But  what  we 
have  to  offer  will  be  as  much  news  to  you,  in  one  sense,  as  to  the  gentle- 
men not  already  in  our  membership.  I  assume  you  have  read  the  letter 
written  by  Chairman  Evans  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  last  July,  in  which  he  recommends  the  course  we  are 
now  following.  Something  over  a  year  ago,  in  our  meeting  in  Qiicago, 
as  Mr.  Goddard  stated  this  morning,  Mr.  Evans  presented  a  resolution 
that  we  have  a  publicity  and  legislation  department,  and  that  we  extend 
our  work  of  public  education  so  as  to  be  more  effective  in  individual 
cities  where  we  already  have  many  members,  but  as  yet  locally  unor- 
ganized. We  worked  well  together  on  such  matters  as  the  Fourth  of 
July  program.  Others  of  local  interest  continually  arise  which  affect 
our  cause  but  are  yet  neglected  and  not  followed  up,  and  cannot  be  except 
by  coherent  local  organization.  So  with  that  idea  in  mind,  following 
Mr.  Evans's  proposal,  the  association  at  the  annual  meeting  held  last 
May  in  New  York  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  and  the  executive  committee,  following  the  New  York 
meeting,  passed  the  resolution  set  forth  in  Mr.  Evans's  letter. 

You  see  this  is  a  radical  departure  for  us,  but  how  tremendously 
it  will  increase  our  forces  and  effectiveness!  This  committee  has  been 
organized  as  follows: 

Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
Chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colonel  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Commissioner  of  Department  of  Labor  of  New  Jersey, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Edwin  Clark,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  Philadelphia. 

J.  S.  Darst,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  West  Virginia  (representing  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners),  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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C.  A.  Ellison,  Fire  Marshal  of  West  Virginia  (representing  Fire  Marshals'  As- 
sociation of  North  America),  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Powell  Evans,  Chairman  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  M.  Goddard,  Secretary  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  Boston,  Mass. 

£.  P.  Heaton,  Manager  Insurance  Department,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, Toronto,  Canada. 

Richard  L.  Humphrey,  President  American  Concrete  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

W.  £.  Mallalieu,  General  Manager  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Meek,  Vice-President  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Merrill,  Manager  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

James  McFall,  Secretary  International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Rudolph  P.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  B.  Ryon,  General  Counsel  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  R.  Weddell,  Secretary  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Education  of  The 
Union,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  M.  Wilson,  Engineer-in-Charge,  Experiment  State,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

That  is  a  large  committee  of  men  who  have  demonstrated  their 
interest  in  this  work.  We  had  our  first  meeting  night  before  last.  It 
was  enthusiastic.  I  think  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  very  large  enter- 
prise. We  resolved  to  take  up  this  work  at  once  and  organize  local 
committees  under  this  National  Committee  of  Public  Education,  to  be 
directed  from  the  main  committee  representing  these  interests  in  the 
large  aspects,  but  to  have  control  over  local  matters,  of  which  they  must 
be  the  best  judge.  That  practically  is  our  program  and  the  beginning 
of  the  organization  has  already  been  made.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittees in  the  various  cities  represented  the  other  night  (Philadelphia, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh)  were  made  local  chairmen, 
to  go  home  to  their  cities  and  begin  at  once  the  organization  of  local 
committees.  The  work  will  be  undertaken  at  once  by  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  in  the  association  office  in  Boston,  and  the  organization 
of  these  local  committees  will  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  and  forcefully 
as  our  means  and  office  equipment  will  permit. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  venture  to  supplement  Mr.  Wentworth's  remarks 
to  bring  out  certain  correspondence.  This  map  (indicating)  is  only 
an  effort  to  give  you  a  brief  visual  view  of  the  organizations  in  this 
country  that  can  be  brought  into  this  fight.  The  number  is  surprising 
when  listed. 

American  Association  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Commissioners  and  Inspectors), 

American  Conservation  Congress. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Humane  Society. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Warehousemen's  Association. 

Boards  of  Trade. 

Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research. 

Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Fire  Marshals'  Association  of  North  America. 
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General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

House  of  Governors. 

Internationa]  Association  of  Fire  Engineers. 

International  Boilermakers  &  Iron  Shipbuilders. 

National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States. 

National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety. 

National  Hardware  Association 

National  Lumbermen's  Association. 

National  Municipal  League. 

Suburban  Plannmg  Association. 

Water  Works  Association 

That  covers  typical  groups  that  can  be  brought  into  this  fold.  Mr. 
Dawson,  assistant  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  has  kindly  put  them  in  this  form 
so  you  will  see  for  yourselves  how  much  material  there  is  upon  which  to 
draw  for  our  new  organization. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Wentworth's  proposition  for  organization,  I 
judge  what  can  be  done  by  what  has  been  done  in  almost  every  other 
instance.  For  the  past  six  or  seven  years  I  have  been  active  in  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Motor 
Qubs,  and  the  Automobile  Qub  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  know  what  we 
motorists  have  done  to  create  the  good  roads  movement.  It  has  been  a 
constant  uphill  fight  by  a  determined  group  of  intelligent  men  who  have 
let  nothing  discourage  them.  Our  scheme  was  different  from  the  plan 
in  view  here.  We  started  with  the  local  club  and  got  the  members  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  willing  to  spend  some  money.  When  we  needed  real 
political,  legislative  or  engineering  advice  we  got  it  through  these  men 
on  the  spot.  That  is  what  we  must  do  here— establish  an  intelligent 
working  scheme  at  home  in  each  case.  We  must  procure  income  locally 
through  the  local  group,  and  must  organize  in  each  city  and  State  some 
sort  of  office  with  a  permanent  executive — a  man  of  some  fire  engineering 
experience — and  a  stenographer  filing  clerk,  at  least.  If  we  can  collect 
five  dollars  a  year  from  all  individual  members  in  and  around  Philadelphia, 
for  instance,  two  dollars  can  be  set  aside  for  the  association  journal.  Of 
the  three  dollars  remaining  a  dollar  could  be  kept  at  home,  another  set 
aside  for  the  State  organization,  and  the  remaining  dollar  used  at  National 
headquarters. 

As  to  the  present  National  Fire  Protection  Association  Quarterly, 
its  scope  and  future  developmient  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
of  late  in  the  Association  management. 

Its  present  style  is  sui  generis,  well  developed  and  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  Wentworth ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  special  and  technical,  and 
cannot  gain  popular  comprehension  or  use.  It  should  be  an  entertaining 
yet  effective  and  strictly  up-to-date  monthly,  taking  in  first  of  all  fire 
waste  and  its  real  significance,  and  joining  in  related  social  and  sanitation 
work,  so  as  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  women  of  the 
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country  and  all  civic  workers.  It  might  be  as  good  a  publication  as  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  Geography  is  as  dry  as  anything  in  life, 
but  this  magazine  turns  it  into  a  charming  story,  and  I  send  it  to  many 
of  my  friends  at  home  and  abroad  yearly  as  a  Christmas  gift.  The 
dry  details  could  go  in  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  Magazine 
as  an  appendix  for  quarterly  issues,  while  leaving  the  regular  monthly 
issues  free  for  clever  and  current  information  on  fire  hazards  and  related 
subjects  in  a  popular  strain. 

We  must  have  the  local,  State  and  National  organization  all  properly 
organized  and  financed,  with  a  binding  medium  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
10  really  accomplish  achievable  results.  I  don't  believe  any  other  scheme 
will  succeed. 

Mr.  Ryon  :  There  is  one  detail  that  was  overlooked,  but  which 
may  come  up  now.  We  have  all  expressed  our  anxiety  to  have  the  Record 
of  this  meeting  prepared  in  good  form  under  the  direction  of  our  Chair- 
man. These  proceedings  need  to  be  edited,  as  some  of  the  thoughts  have 
been  confidential  and  also  too  voluminous ;  so  I  think  they  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  editing  of  these 
proceedings  be  delegated  to  the  Chairman,  who  can  also  select  such 
assistance  as  needed. 

Motion  seconded  by  many,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Kohn  :  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  as  representatives  of 
the  out-of-towners  we  who  have  come  to  Philadelphia  and  enjoyed  this 
week  should  express  our  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Prevention  Commission,  and  in  the  greatest  measure  to  the  Chairman  of 
this  congress,  for  the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done  here.  It  takes 
a  man  of  imaginatioh  to  see  a  thing  of  this  kind  and  carry  it  out.  I 
have  always  contended  that  imagination  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Evans  has  it  in  such  proportion  that  he  looks  forward 
to  the  National  body,  and  I  look  forward  to  $2,000,000  coming  into  the 
treasury.    But,  to  get  serious,  I  will  propose  a  motion — 

Mr.  Evans:  Mr.  Troth,  will  you,  our  host  of  yesterday,  please 
take  the  chair? 

Mr.  Kohn  :  I  move  that  this  Congress  express  by  a  rising  vote  to 
Director  Porter  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  to  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Commission,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr.  Powell  Evans,  our 
sense  of  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  this  week. 

Motion  seconded  by  many  and  carried,  and  tflfe  rising  vote  of  thanks 
given.     (Mr.  Evans  resumes  chair.) 

Mr.  Evans:  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  thanking 
you.  I  take  it  that  I  have  made  a  great  many  friends  here.  I  feel  that 
way  myself.    None  of  us  can  work  in  any  of  these  great  problems  with- 
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out  learning  a  great  deal  from  each  other  and  broadening  our  views 
tremendously,  and  unless  we  get  together  we  cannot  quite  understand 
each  other's  point  of  view.  I  can  only  express  miy  greatest  thanks  to  the 
busy,  important  men  who  have  come  from  a  distance  and  remained  here 
through  this  hard  week.  Any  convention  for  a  whole  week  is  hard, 
where  men  work — and  we  have  worked  here  well.  If  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  include  in  your  thanks  the  management  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  who  have  extended  us  many  courtesies  for  the  week, 
and  all  others,  especially  our  secretary  and  fire  marshal,  Mr.  Mallory, 
who  has  long  been  busy  in  getting  this  Convention  going;  and,  finally, 
to  Mr.  N.  B.  Kelly,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  wrote  me  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  no  funds  but  inclosed 
his  personal  check  for  $100. 

Is  there  now  any  motion  with  respect  to  our  future  organization? 
No  formal  resolution  has  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Kohn  :  I  move  that  the  sense  of  the  Convention  with  regard 
to  a  general  organization  be  as  here  expressed,  and  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  for  action. 

Seconded  by  many,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Evans  :  There  is  only  one  final  matter  and  that  is  whether  you 
feel  that  we  should  express  some  opinion  here  now  as  to  a  future  con- 
vention a  couple  of  years  hence  in  San  Francisco. 

I  have  received  several  communications  from  the  director  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  who  is  planning  a  great  insurance  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  This  temporary  Convention  might  with 
advantage  adjourn  to  San  Francisco  in  1915,  and  show  there  what  we 
have  accomplished  during  the  intervening  two  years. 

Mr.  Wentworth  :  I,  as  secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  have  received  many  ccwnmunications  from  Mr.  Hathaway, 
who  is  the  principal  insurance  representative  on  the  coast.  I  didn't 
respond  to  the  first  letter  because  I  did  not  see  why  we  should  take  part 
in  a  world's  insurance  congress;  but  I  have  since  written  that  if  he  in- 
tended to  present  the  problem  of  Hre  prevention  and  protection  we  would 
take  an  interest.  He  replied:  "Yes,"  and  stated  they  would  have  a  fire 
prevention  session.  That  may  have  meant  a  morning  or  perhaps  a  whole 
day,  and  I  felt  tliat  very  few  of  our  members  could  go  to  San  Francisco 
to  attend  a  side-show  to  some  insurance  congress.  ^Ve  laid  it  on  the 
table  until  we  found  out  how  much  consideration  we  would  get.  If  we 
get  enough  consideration  a  great  many  of  our  members  would  like  to 
go  out  and  help,  but  if  it  is  simply  a  side-show  as  at  the  National  Con- 
servation Congress  (to  which  we  sent  delegates  who  were  hardly  heard 
on  the  floor),  we  would  not  like  to  go. 
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Mr.  Evans:  I  want  to  make  Mr.  Hathaway's  invitation  as  clear 
as  possible.     (Reads  letter  from  Mr.  Hathaway.) 

That  certainly  opens  the  way  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Hathaway 
as  the  commissioner  to  care  for  this  whole  phase  at  that  Exposition, 
and  to  hold  a  second  or  third  National  Fire  Prevention  Convention 
there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association. 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  voted  Mr.  Hathaway 
for  his  invitation. 

Mr.  George  M.  Robertson  (San  Francisco) :  I  feel  that  I  should 
say  something  very  important,  but  don't  exactly  know  how.  I  am  scwne- 
what  overcome  by  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  work  this  Convention 
set  out  to  do  and  has  acccmiplished.  I  feel  sure  it  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal  more  in  results  finally.  I  am  not  authorized  by  any  public  body  in 
San  Francisco,  or  anybody  else  there,  to  invite  you  to  come  to  San 
Francisco;  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  if  this  had  been  foreseen  I 
should  have  been  clothed  with  some  such  power.  I  should  like,  therefore, 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  this  Convention,  both  as  to  its  work  and  its 
coming  to  San  Francisco.  I  am  a  member  of  some  kind  of  committee 
(I  don't  yet  know  just  what)  appointed  by  Mr.  Hathaway  with  regard 
to  the  Convention.  However,  I  can  say  and  do  say  that  you  will  meet 
with  the  warmest  kind  of  welcome  if  you  can  manage,  either  as  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  or  this  Convention,  to  come  to 
San  Francisco  in  1915.  So  I  think  it  well  to  consider  the  propriety 
and  practicability  of  coming  there.  To  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  not  only 
promise  you  a  very  warm  and  decided  welcome  there,  but  I  personally 
thank  you  for  the  very  warm  welcome  we  have  had  here  and  the  immense 
amount  of  information  I  have  absorbed. 

Mr.  Goddard:  In  order  to  have  some  definite  proposition  before 
the  Convention  for  discussion,  and  in  order  that  we  may  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  availing  ourselves  of  any  means  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  fire  prevention,  I  move  it  be  referred  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Con- 
vention and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  to  take  such  action  as  they  may  find  in  their 
opinion  wise  in  regard  to  calling  a  convention  similar  to  this  at  some 
future  date,  either  in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  or  sooner  or  later;  but 
leave  it  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Convention,  Mr.  Evans,  and  the  Chairman 
of  our  Publicity  Committee,  Mr.  Wentworth.  I  think  the  gentlemen  here 
can  rest  assured  that  any  decision  which  they  may  reach  on  the  subject  will 
meet  with  their  approval,  as  has  every  other  proposition  brought  before 

us. 
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Mr.  Mason  :  In  seconding  that  motion  I  would  like  to  say  a  word. 
When  I  left  Cincinnati  it  was  with  a  clear  understanding  that  there  was 
to  be  no  permanent  organization  here ;  but,  understanding  the  possibilities 
that  one  might  be  formed  and  with  the  understanding  that  steps  might  be 
taken  for  the  holding  of  another  meeting  in  the  near  future,  I  laid  tlie 
matter  before  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  organizations.  It 
seems  to  me  more  than  ever  that  provision  should  now  be  made  for 
calling  another  convention  next  year.  I  think  once  a  year  not  too  often. 
With  all  these  things  in  mind  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  committee  having 
that  matter  in  charge  an  invitation  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  supple- 
mented by  one  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  that  if  a 
convention  is  held  next  year  consideration  be  given  to  the  central  location 
and  other  advantages  which  make  Cincinnati  advisable  for  a  meeting 
place.     (Presents  invitations.) 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  voted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Hotel 
Association  of  that  city  for  their  invitations. 

Mr.  Heaton  :  I  can  say  for  Mr.  Lindback,  and  one  or  two 
other  members  from  Canada  taking  part  in  this  Congress,  that  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  coming  here.  We  recognize,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  that  we  are  a  relatively  small  population, 
and  must  be  detached  from  you  in  the  great  work  you  have  under- 
taken. Yet  we  are  a  part  of  the  broader  National  fire  protection 
movement,  and  I  want  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
offered ;  and  I  wish  to  be  placed  on  record  as  a  representative  of  the 
Canadian  people  in  trying  to  form  an  important  part  of  any  subse- 
quent congress  that  may  be  held.  You  understand  why  we  cannot 
have  a  large  representation,  yet  our  object  and  method  of  procedure 
is  the  same  as  yours,  and  we  should  take  every  opportunity  to  help 
you,  especially  in  the  earnest,  sincere  and  enlightened  conduct  of 
meetings  embracing  such  a  large  convention  as  this.  We  have  lots 
of  conventions,  as  you  have,  yet  I  am  free  to  say  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  extending  somewhat  over  forty  years,  I 
have  never  sat  in  a  prolonged  convention  where  a  skillful  guiding 
hand  was  necessary  and  yet  so  admirably  exercised  as  we  have  had  in 
this  Convention.  I  believe  it  only  right,  before  the  meeting  closes, 
that  we  from  Canada  should  place  in  the  Record  of  this  Convention 
our  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  can  only  thank  you  again.  Praise  from  such  a 
source  is  praise  indeed.  Please  remember  you  are  the  guests  of  Director 
Porter  again  this  afternoon  to  see  the  police  parade.  The  secretary  will 
provide  you  with  tickets  and  police  escort  through  the  lines  to  your  seats. 
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Mr.  Goddard's  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mason,  was  put  to  vote 
and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Evans:  In  view  of  the  proposal  that  has  been  voted  to  the 
eflfect  that  I  should  confer  with  Mr.  Wentworth  about  a  continuation 
or  repetition  of  this  Convention,  our  adjournment  should  be  sine  die. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Convention  should  adjourn 
sine  die. 

Motion  carried  unanimously,  and  meeting  adjourned,  without  date. 

Powell  Evans 

Chairman 

FINIS 
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Department  of  Public  Safety 

office  of  the  director 
city  hall,  philadelphia 


Fire  Prevention  Commission 
Powell  Evans,  Chairman 
Walter  F.  Ballinger  Charles  A.  Hexamer 

D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd  H.  W.  Forster 

William  C  Haddock  R.  H.  Newbern 

Robert  S.  Perry  Jesse  D.  Burks 


Re  national  fire  prevention  convention 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  13th  to  18th,  inclusive;  1913 

Room  420,  City  Hall 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  July   3,  1913 

Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secretary 
87  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
My  Dear  Mr.  Wentworth  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  several  recent  letters,  including 
your  valued  acceptance,  dated  July  1st,  of  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
National  Fire  Prevention  Convention  here  next  Fall,  naming  your  entire 
executive  committee  to  represent  you;  also  your  letter,  July  1st,  notifying 
me  of  election  to  your  Committee  on  Public  Information  as  representing 
your  active  membership  of  the  National  Hardware  Association ;  also  your 
further  letter  of  July  1st,  enclosing  copy  of  recommendation  to  your 
executive  committee  for  the  appointment  of  the  new  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  with  tentative  draft  of  the  personnel  of  said  committee. 

With  respect  to  my  appointment  on  this  committee  I  accept  with 
pleasure. 

I  this  day  communicated  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  10  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago,  informing  him  of  the  suggestion  of  his  name  on 
this  committee,  and  requesting  that  he  take  adequate  membership  in  the 
N.  F.  P.  A.  for  this  purpose,  and  act  on  the  committee  as  a  business 
representative  of  same.     *     *     * 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  impression  that  you  still  hold  of  an 
"intention  on  my  part  to  form  an  additional  national  (fire  prevention) 
organization  at  Philadelphia,"  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  somewhat  at 
length  into  an  answer  to  make  it  reasonably  clear. 

May  3,  1912,  I  wrote  vou  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Legislation  and  Publicity  Division 
of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  (national  in  scope)  with  State  branches  and 
municipal  sub-branches  (composed  more  than  one-half  of  your  trade 
association  active  members)  to  study  and  prepare  legally  and 
physically,  and  get  enacted  and  enforced,  substantially  uniform  State 
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and  city  legislation  throughout  the  country  to  control  fire  waste  of 
life  and  property. 

2.  The  preparation  and  adoption  of  "compulsory"  standard  of 
fire  prevention  and  protection  apparatus,  based  on  the  lowest  reason- 
able requirements  as  measured  by  field  and  laboratory  experience  of 
the  last  ten  years,  for  incorporation  into  State  laws  and  municipal 
ordinances — to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  public — forced  in 
numbers  by  such  legislation  to  such  expense  for  the  common  welfare. 

3.  The  advocacy  of  a  legally  enforced  universal  and  periodic 
(annual)  occupancy  and  housekeeping  license  in  at  least  all  congested 
areas  of  cities,  as  to  persons,  pursuits  and  property  housed  in  all 
buildings  within  defined  geographical  lines. 

These  three  propositions  came  on  the  floor  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  soon  after  and  were  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, without  any  conclusion,  as  I  recall. 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Mjarch  8,  1913, 
describes  an  associated  fire  prevention  meeting  in  Mayor  Blankenburg's 
office  here  this  Spring,  which  you  attended  on  your  speechmaking  tour 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  At  that 
time  I  alluded  to  a  proposal  to  organize  a  fire  prevention  convention  in 
this  city  the  coming  Fall  and  outlined  the  proposition  of  an  American 
fire  prevention  league  to  carry  out  a  legislative  and  administrative 
program  all  over  the  country — a  national  organization  with  city  branches 
and  municipal  sub-branches — ^and  up  to  that  time  you  had  not  intimated 
to  me  that  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  had  any  intention  of  acting  favorably  on  en- 
larging their  scope  of  work  to  embrace  this  wider  field  of  action. 

In  due  course  this  Commission,  with  the  assent  of  this  city  admin- 
istration, adopted  the  plan  for  holding  a  fire  waste  convention  here  this 
Fall  and  sent  out  their  invitations  about  May  1st.  At  the  N.  F.  P.  A. 
annual  meeting  in  New  York,  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  Association 
adopted,  itvter  alia,  the  suggestion  in  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, viz : 

Regarding  the  suggestion  bearing  on  the  subject  of  legislation 
and  publicity,  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  general  committee 
on  this  subject,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
with  sub-committees  in  the  various  States  and  provinces  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  committee  of  which  the  secretary 
of  the  association  shall  be  chairman. 

I  first  heard  of  this  action  when  I  reached  the  Association  meeting 
on  the  second  day's  session,  and  I  then  expressed  to  all  the  membership 
of  the  Association  I  could  reach  my  deep  interest  and  gratification.  Later 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  scope  of  the  proposal  which  the  executive 
committee  acting  under  the  above-defined  general  power  would  take  to 
carry  out  this  wider  activity — hence  my  letter  to  you  dated  June  5th, 
written  during  our  talk  here  on  the  subject,  and  the  action  of  the  executive 
coimnittee  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  at  their  annual  meeting,  June  23d  last,  as 
follows : 

In  accordance  with  authority  given  by  the  last  annual  meeting, 
it  was  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  on  public  information,  to  be 
empowered : 
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1.  To  organize  State,  provincial  and  municipal  sub-committees, 
and  provide  for  the  support  thereof. 

2.  To  encourage  legislation  for  the  enforcement  of  fire  pre- 
vention standards  and  inspection  and  good  housekeeping  conditions. 

3.  To  agitate  for  the  continuous  and  regular  enforcement  of 
such  legislation  when  passed. 

4.  To  take  such  other  steps  to  further  the  ends  of  education, 
legislation  and  its  enforcement  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty against  loss  by  fire  as  the  committee  may  deem  wise. 

At  this  meeting  I  again  expressed  my  entire  sympathy  and  satisfac- 
tion with  the  course  being  followed. 

Following  this  movement  of  the  executive  committee  comes  your 
letter  of  July  1st  with  tentative  draft  of  committee  on  public  information, 
in  which  you  have  dealt  so  fairly  with  all  interests  in  the  country  com- 
mitted to  an  abatement  and  control  of  fire  waste.  No  fair  and  reasonable 
mind  could  fail  to  realize  that  if  this  new  committee  on  public  information 
of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.,  of  which  you  have  been  made  the  permanent  chair- 
man, carries  out  the  authority  and  purpose  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
above  cited,  then  the  strongest  and  widest  and  most  powerful  force  in 
any  permanently  organized  form  that  the  country  can  produce  has  taken 
progressive  charge  of  this  national  problem.  It  means  that  this  force 
has  divorced  itself  from  any  purely  insurance  underwriting  views  of 
the  matter,  because  this  plan  of  action  has  as  its  principal  purpose  the 
reduction  of  the  fire  waste  of  the  country — which  must  inevitably  be 
followed  by  a  largely  proportionate  reduction  of  the  insurance  premiums 
of  the  country;  and  this  can  only  mean  some  readjustment  of  methods 
of  underwriting  to  bring  the  practice  in  this  country  closer  to  what  it  has 
been  in  Europe  for  years. 

This  course  of  action  further  has  in  view  the  imposition  of  minimum 
standards  of  construction,  protection,  equipment,  occupancy  and  man- 
agement of  buildings  through  the  police  power  all  over  the  country — 
thus  making  the  reduction  of  the  fire  danger  and  of  the  present  fire  waste 
largely  compulsory  instead  of  voluntary.  The  objection  to  the  insurance 
underwriting  activity  that  has  hitherto  been  urged  against  it  by  the  critics 
of  insurance  has  been  that  underwriters  on  the  average  have  inspected 
property,  not  to  better  property  so  much  as  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
condition  of  properties,  so  that  tbey  would  know  what  rate  to  charge 
on  the  one  hand  and  how  little  of  the  risk  to  take  on  the  other. 

Your  present  action  involves  a  proposition  of  police  inspection  of 
property  continuously  to  force  the  compulsory  minimum  standard  in  the 
construction,  protection,  equipment,  occupancy  and  management  of  prop- 
erty, not  only  to  abate  fire  risk  to  the  property  itself  and  contents,  but  to 
care  for  the  life  hazard  with  which  the  underwriting  inspection  hitherto 
has  not  specially  concerned  itself. 

So  far  as  my  own  interest  and  activity  are  concerned  your  action 
has  fully  covered  the  field  of  my  own  aspirations,  and  I  desire  to  go  on 
record  as  being  in  entire  sympathy  and  accord  with  your  program,  with 
the  wish  only  to  advance  it  as  speedily  and  effectively  as  possible  and  to 
rely  on  it  as  the  sole  agency  to  this  end.  *  ♦  *  Your  recent  Associa- 
tion action  in  forming  a  committee  on  safety  brings  you  into  a  much 
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wider  field  of  activity  and  will  tremendously  strengthen  you  before  the 
public. 

Please  pardon  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has  run,  and  permit  me 
to  say  in  conclusion  that  your  most  important  work  to  my  mind  in  this 
new  committee  is  that  of  organization.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  new  com- 
mittee will  have  to  divide  its  work  into  sub-committees — say  one  on 
Organization,  another  on  Administration  and  Legislation,  another  on 
Education  and  Publicity,  another  on  Compulsory  Physical  Standards,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  this  problem  of  organization 
in  recent  years,  and  if  you  care  to  have  me  undertake  this  phase  of  this 
work  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Powell  Evans,  Chairman 
Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 


Robert  D.  Kohn,  President  Frank  M.  Drake,  Vice-President 

Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secy,  and  Treas. 
87  Milk  Street,  Boston 

National  Fire  Protection  Association 


ACTIVE    MEMBERS 


Robert  D.   Kohn,  President 
Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secy,  and  Treas. 
FkANK  M.  Drake,   V^cePresxdent 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
American  Institute  of  Consulting    En^neers 
American  Institute  of  Electrical    Engineers 
American  Electric  Railway  Association 
American  Warehousemen's  Association 
Alabama  Fire  Prevention  Society 
Arkansas  Actuarial  Bureau 
Arkansas  Fire  Prevention  Association 
Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co.'s  In- 
spection Bureau 
Association  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  Baltimore 

City 
Board    of    Fire    Underwriters    of    Allegheny 

County 
Board  of   Fire   Underwriters  of  the   Pacific 
Board   of   Fire   Underwriters    of    Territory    of 

Hawaii 
Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Buffalo  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Bureau  for  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives 
Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters  of  Chicago 
Cincinnati  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
Cleveland  Inspection  Bureau 
Cotton  Insurance  Association 
Electrical  Supply  Jobbers'  Association 
Factory  Insurance  Association 
Factonr  Mutual   Laboratories 
Fire  Underwriters'  Electrical    Bureau 
Fire  Underwriters'  Inspection   Bureau 
Florida  Fire  Prevention  Society 
Illinois  Inspection   Bureau 
Illinois  State  Fire  Prevention  Association 
Independent  Petroleum  Marketers'  Association 

of  U.  S.,  The 
Indiana  Inspection    Bureau 
Insurance  Association  of   Providence 
International  Acetylene  Association 
Inter-Mountain  Fire  Prevention  Association 
International    Association    of    Fire    Engineers 
International    Association    of    Municipal    Elec- 
tricians 
Iowa  State  Fire  Prevention  Association 
Kansas  Inspection  and   Fire  Prevention   Office 
Kentucky  Actuarial  Bureau 
Kentucky  State   Fire  Prevention  Association 


Louisiana  Fire  Prevention    Rureau 

Louisiana  State    Society    for  the   Reduction   of 

Fire  Waste 
Mainland    Fire    Underwriters'    Association    of 

B.  C. 
Massachusetts   Association   of    Municipal    Elec- 
trical  Inspectors 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Union 
Massachusetts  State    Fire    Prevention   Associa- 
tion 
Michigan  Inspection   Bureau 
Michigan  State   Fire  Prevention  Association 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Fire   Underwriters^ 
Minnesota  State  Fire  Prevention  Association 
Mississippi    Inspection    and    Advisory    Rating 

Company 
Mississippi  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Fires 
Missouri  Actuarial  Bureau 
Missouri  Fire   Prevention   Association 
Mutual  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
National  Association  6f  Cement  Users 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men 
National  Association  of  Electrical  Inspectors 
National  Association  of  Local    Fire    Insurance 

Agents,  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  U.  S. 
National  Association   Master  Gravel   and   Slag 

Roofers  of  America 
National  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Contract- 
ors  of  U.   S, 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers 
National  Electrical   Contractors'    Association 
National  Electric   Light  Association 
National  Ilardwara  Association  of  U.   S.,  The 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 
Nebraska  Inspection  Bureau 
Nebraska  State  Fire   Prevention    Association 
New  Brunswick  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
New  England  Bureau  of  United  Inspection 
New  England   Insurance   Exchange 
New  Hampshire  Board   of   Fire   Underwriters 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
North  Carolina    Fire   Prevention    Association 
North  Dakota    State    Fire    Prevention    Associa- 
tion 
Nova   Scotia  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
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Ohio  Inspection  Bureau 
Ohio  State  Fire  Prevention  Association 
Oklahoma  Inspection  Bureau 
Oklahoma  State   Fire   Prevention    Association 
Ontario  Fire  Prevention  Association 
Philadelphia  Fire   Underwriters*   Association 
Philadelphia  Suburban    Underwriters'    Associa- 
tion 
Rocky  Mountain  Fire  Underwriters*  Association 
South  Carolina  State  Fire  Prevention  Associa- 
tion 
South  DakoU    State   Fire   Prevention   Associa- 
tion 
South  Eastern   Underwriters*  Association 
St.  Louis  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
Tennessee  Fire  Prevention  Association 
Tennessee  Inspection  Bureau 
Texas  Fire  Prevention  Association 


Tho  Union 

Underwriters*  Association  of  the  Middle  De- 
partment 

Underwriters'  Association  of  New  York  State 

Underwriters'  Bureau  Middle  and  Southern 
States 

Underwriters'  Bureau    of    New    England 

Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Virginia  Fire  Prevention  Association 

Western  Actuarial  Bureau  (Fire) 

Western  Canada  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion 

Western  Factory  Insurance  Association 

Western  Sprinklered  Risk  Association 

West  Virginia  Inspection  Bureau 

West  Virginia  State  Fire  Prevention  Associa- 
tion 

Wisconsin  Inspection   Bureau 

Wisconsin  State   Fire   Prevention   Association 


Mr.  Powell  Evans  New  York,  July  14,  1913 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Commission 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia 
My  Dear  Mr.  Evans  : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  with  enclosure  of 
letter  addressed  on  the  3d  inst.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  Your 
organization  was  initiated  at  a  time  when  you  assumed  that  the  N.  F.  P.  A. 
was  not  going  to  act  on  the  suggestion  you  made  to  the  Convention  of 
1912.  I  am  pleased  at  your  statement  that  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
new  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  covers  the 
field  of  work  you  propose  should  be  done.  I  hope  that  the  new  committee 
will  be  in  shape  to  take  full  advantage  of  your  October  Convention,  and 
organize  the  forces  there  developed  into  active  cooperation  with  and  in 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  as  you  have  suggested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  D.  Kohn,  President 
Per  M.  M.  a. 

SPECIAL  BULLETIN 

87  Milk  Street,  Boston,  August  20,  1913 
Conference  on  Fire  Prevention,  Philadelphia,  October  13-18 
To  Active  Members: 

The  executives  having  by  unanimous  vote  resolved  to  cooperate  with 
the  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission  in  its  endeavor  to  bring 
the  subject  of  fire  waste  and  fire  prevention  forcibly  before  the  country 
at  a  national  conference  in  Philadelphia  the  week  of  October  13th  next 
(invitation  to  which  has  already  been  sent  you  by  the  Commission)  it  is 
earnestly  requested  that  your  organization  be  ably  represented  at  this 
conference  and  that  your  representatives,  in  the  discussions  of  the 
important  subjects  to  be  considered,  and  in  all  other  business  of  the  con- 
ference, take  an  active  and  interested  part,  that  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  may  not  fail  to  aid  in  every  way  consistent  with  its 
organization  this  worthy  and  arduous  undertaking.  By  unanimous  reso- 
lution our  entire  executive  committee,  including  the  officers,  voted  to 
attend  the  Conference  as  delegates. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Franklin  H.  Wentworth 

Secretary 
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1914  Report  of  the  Fire  Waste  Committee 

OF  THE 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA 

PhilaiSelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  19,  1914 
To  Members  and  Councillors,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S.  of  A. 

Gentlemen  :  The  attached  Annual  Report  of  the  Fire  Waste  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Chamber  with  its  addenda  speaks  for  itself. 

We  invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  facts  about  the  new  pub- 
licity given  at  this  time  on  the  insurance  schedule  rating  of  property  in 
Pittsburgh  and  this  City  under  order  of  Court,  and  the  annexed  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Pittsburgh  schedule  and  survey  blanks. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  having  jurisdiction 
in  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  their  general  blanks  (of  the  same  general 
tenor,  form  and  substance  as  those  used  in  Pittsburgh)  have  also  a 
"sprinklered  risk"  schedule  blank  and  associated  blank  for  grading  auto- 
matic sprinkler  protection ;  also  the  following  schedule  and  rating  blanks : 

A 

1  Lumber  yards 

2  Smokehouses 

3  Brick  works 

4  Piers  and  wharves 

5  Theaters  and  similar  places  of  amusement 

6  Electric  carbarns  and  carsheds 

7  Coal  in  yards,  pockets  or  under  sheds 

8  Stables 

9  Breweries  and  malthouses 

10    Electric  light,  power,  transformer  and  all  storage  battery  stations 

Also  the  following  coupon  blanks  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
general  schedule  in  rating — 

B 
Lumber  drykilns 


1 
2 
3 

4 


6 

7 
8 
9 


Glassworks 
Pickerhouses 

Carding  and/or  spinning 
mills 

Slaughter  houses,  packing 
houses,  sausage-making  and 
lard-rendering  establish- 
ments 

Shoe  factories 
Dryhouses  (textile) 
Wallpaper  factories 
Dyehouses,  print  and  color 


ical),  finishing  establish- 
ments and  rag  extracting 
works 

10  Weaving  and/or  knitting 
mills 

11  Metal  working 
ments 

12  Woodworking 
ments 

13  Public  warehouses 

14  Printing  offices,  book  bind- 
eries and  lithographic  estab- 
lishments 


establish- 
establish- 


works,  bleacheries    (chem- 

The  subject  of  fire  insurance  is  one  which  receives  very  little  atten- 
tion in  most  business  offices  until  a  fire  occurs.     Very  often  the  discovery 
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IS  made  that,  through  oversight  or  lack  of  experience,  insurance  is  im- 
properly written  or  property  improperly  covered.  This  of  course  leads  to 
misunderstandings  and  frequently  to  heavy  losses,  as  errors  cannot  be 
adjusted  after  a  fire. 

Further,  the  ordinary  business  man  owning  and  occupying  property 
finds  difficulty  in  making  out  just  what  these  schedules  mean,  while  the 
insurance  companies  consider  that  they  pay  brokers  to  understand  them 
and  write  up  policy  contracts  thereon.    , 

An  impartial  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  might  result  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  complexity  of  property  itself  for  the  range  of  the 
country  and  the  insurance  contract  thereon  warrants  these  complex  and 
varying  schedules.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable,  however,  to  ask  that 
every  stock  fire  insurance  underwriting  board  in  the  country  should  at 
least  adopt  a  uniform  type  of  survey  and  schedule  blanks  (as  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  mutual  companies  for  their  inspections  now,  per  attached 
blank),  so  that  if  a  property  owner  once  learned  to  understand  one  set 
he  would  know  them  all?  It  will  never  be  possible  to  make  any  real 
progress  to  inform  business  men  throughout  the  country  about  the  basic 
facts  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  and  insurance  until  they  can  under- 
stand zvhat  the  contract  itself  means;  and  they  can  never  understand  that 
until  they  understand  the  basic  scheme  of  survey  and  schedule  rating 
underlying  the  contract;  and  they  can  never  understand  that  in  turn  unless 
this  survey  and  schediile  scheme  be  simplified  and  made  uniform. 

For  like  reasons  there  is  an  insistent  and  growing  demand  that  the 
insurance  contract  or  form  of  policy  should  be  made  standard  and  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  thought  or  purpose  here  of  suggest- 
ing that  insurance  rates  themselves  be  regulated — although  there  are 
advocates  of  the  State  undertaking  this  function.  The  sole  idea  advanced 
here  is  that  the  highly  technical  and  involved  survey  and  schedule  on 
which  the  detail  of  the  final  rate  is  built  should  be  made  simple,  uniform 
and  intelligible  all  over  the  land. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  sound  grounds  finally 
required  the  form  of  railroad  book  accounting  to  be  made  uniform  and 
as  simple  as  the  problem  permitted  all  over  the  country;  and  this  pro- 
cedure clarified  the  problem  very  much  and  made  it  possible  for  investors 
to  understand  the  real  facts  concerned.  The  railroads  objected  to  this 
course  at  first,  although  they  now  see  that  it  was  a  wise  and  proper 
requirement. 

Should  not  the  insurance  interests  at  this  time  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  studying  and  advocating  the  simplest  uniform  blanks  for  the  fire 
insurance  policy,  and  survey  and  rating  schedules,  for  universal  appli- 
cation ? 

I  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  situation;  and  again  ask 
you  to  carefully  review  this  entire  report;  and  to  procure  complete  sets 
of  fire  insurance  policy  and  survey  and  schedule  forms  from  the  insurance 
board  having  jurisdiction  over  your  property  and  forward  them  to  this 
committee  at  this  address  at  your  early  convenience,  for  comparison  and 
further  recommendation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fire  Waste  Committee 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S.  of  A. 

By  Powell  Evans,  Chairman 
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National  Fire  Protection  Association,  March  19,  1914 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Kohn,  Pres., 

56  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

(Copy  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  Sec.) 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kohn  :  Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  letters  this  day 
written  to  members  and  councillors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.  S.  of  A.  and  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  with  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  standard  and  uniform  fire  insurance  rating  schedule, 
survey  and  policy  blanks. 

It  has  been  a  tradition  and  convention  in  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  heretofore  that  the  whole  subject  of  rates  should  not  be 
debated  in  what  was  held  to  be  a  technical  body.  The  world  is  moving, 
however,  and  we  all  must  move  with  it.  Is  it  not  now  distinctly  within  the 
province,  and  really  the  duty,  of  this  national  organization  devoted  to 
abating  fire  waste  to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  clarify  every  phase  of  the 
situation  which  influences  the  fire  prevention  and  protection  movement? 

The  business  men  of  the  country  today  have  not,  and  should  have,  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  their  insurance  problems.  Simplicity  and 
uniformity  in  all  details  on  the  subject  would  certainly  aid  in  enabling 
them  to  acquire  accurate  knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  intricate 
subject,  and  put  them  in  a  position  to  use  their  own  judgment  and  interest 
in  the  matter,  instead  of  relying  solely  on  the  possibly  self-interested 
opinion  of  an  insurance  broker  exclusively. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  articles  of  association  of  the  N.  F. 
P.  A.  which  would  interefere  with  their  taking  up  the  study  and  formula- 
tion of  standard  and  uniform  rating  schedule  and  insurance  blanks ;  and 
Article  2  would  seem  clearly  to  cover  this  activity.  As  an  advocate  of 
the  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  country  operating  with  your  new 
municipal  chapters  to  study,  control  and  abate  fire  waste,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  form  a  committee  to  the  above  end.  The  associa- 
tion has  in  its  membership  the  very  men  who  are  best  informed  and 
equipped  to  accomplish  this  reasonable  purpose  with  the  least  amount  of 
effort  and  error  for  the  general  good — whether  they  have  taken  such 
action  in  the  past  or  not. 

May  I  ask  that  this  suggestion  be  placed  in  a  proper  manner  before 
the  Association  for  consideration  at  its  coming  annual  Spring  meeting? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Powell  Evans,  Chairman 
Fire   Waste   Committee,   Chamber   of   Commerce 
of  the  U.  S.  of  A. 


Philadelphia,  March  23,  1914 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Trego,  Sec.-Treas., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Trego:  Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  letters  this  day 
addressed  to  members  and  councillors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  of  A.  and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  with  respect 
to  a  movement  to  bring  about  simplified  uniform  blanks  for  fire  insurance 
rating  schedules,  and  policy,  for  adoption  throughout  the  country. 
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I  call  this  to  your  attention  as  a  member  of  your  organization, 
believing  that  the  purpose  is  practical,  important  and  urgent ;  and  that  the 
credit  men  are  peculiarly  charged  with  the  duty  of  clarifying  just  such 
commercial  situations  as  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  business  men  of  the 
nation.  Very  truly  yours, 

Powell  Evans 

REPORT  OF  FIRE  WASTE  COMMITTEE 

Although  fire  is  always  a  strictly  local  occurrence,  the  aggregate 
of  all  fires  (in  waste  of  life  and  property)  and  the  indemnity  for  all 
fires  (fird  insurance  in  tota)  is  a  truly  national  humanitarian  and 
economic  problem  of  great  importance;  and  hence  the  inclusion  of  this 
subject  among  the  activities  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  creation  of  this  Fire  Wase  Committee.  The 
Committee  is  concerning  itself  more  with  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  the  destruction  from  fire  than  with  the  purely  insurance  phase  of 
the  subject.  Western  Europe's  fire  waste  and  cost  of  insurance  are  only 
one-tenth  of  that  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Let  us  first  reduce 
this  waste,  and  then  see  that  the  cost  of  insurance  protection  against  this 
is  made  reasonable. 

The  fire  waste  record,  compiled  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin,  for  1913  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  totalled 
in  round  numbers  225  millions  of  dollars — a  fair  reduction  from  the  aver- 
age of  246  millions  for  the  past  ten  years — showing  some  control  of  this 
waste  because  we  have  at  least  kept  it  measurably  stationary  during  the 
same  period  that  the  increase  of  created  property  and  insurable  value  has 
been  notable.  The  only  total  figures  we  have  on  the  subject  come  frcwn 
the  above  source  and  are  currently  quoted  in  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Quarterly. 

Our  State  and  municipal  fire  marshals  and  officers  should  cover  the 
country  and  be  authorized  and  required  by  law  to  investigate,  tabulate 
and  report  the  actual  figures  of  this  waste ;  while  our  fire  insurance  under- 
writers should  likewise  be  required  by  law  to  report  the  aggregate  of 
fire  insurance  figures  for  the  correct  summary  of  the  indemnity  loss.  We 
will  never  discover  the  correct  policy  for  dealing  with  this  enormous  and 
largely  useless  waste  in  life  and  property  from  fire  until  we  establish 
the  basic  and  authoritative  figures  upon  which  we  can  safely  move  in 
the  matter.  The  nation  must  adopt  a  preventive  policy  to  stop  both  the 
number  and  extent  of  fires  if  it  purposes  to  control  and  reduce  this  waste. 
The  preventive  policy  has  certainly  yielded  positive  and  satisfactory 
results  in  sanitation  and  in  controlling  accidents  and  fire  waste.  The 
evidence  leading  to  this  conclusion  extends  over  a  sufficiently  long  time 
and  a  sufficiently  wide  range  to  be  conclusive  and  unanswerable.  It  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  widely  recognized  and  applied  to  fire-waste  reduction. 

In  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Rochester, 
Youngstown,  and  many  others,  this  preventive  policy  has  yielded  admir- 
able results  in  practice.  Friends  of  the  movement  should  now  bend  their 
energies  toward  the  application  of  this  practice  in  all  States  and  munici- 
palities throughout  the  nation. 
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Durin|^  the  past  eleven  months  to  February  1,  1914,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  inspected  over  60,000  buildings  other  than  residences,  and 
reinspected  34,000  of  these,  principally  in  the  congested  areas  of  the 
city — the  most  dangerous  sections — ^using  the  surplus  time  and  energy  of 
the  active  fire-fighting  force  without  added  expense  for  this  work;  and 
effected  more  than  120,000  detailed  improvements  in  property  and  living 
conditions  therein  to  prevent  fire  hazard. 

The  fire  loss  of  Philadelphia  during  1913  was  nearly  one  million  dol- 
lars (nearly  one-third)  less  than  during  1912,  and  the  lowest  with  one 
exception  of  any  year  for  a  decade.  During  January,  1914,  408  fires  oc- 
curred, and  only  56  of  these  took  place  in  buildings  which  had  been  so 
inspected — ^this  incident  affording  an  indication  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
preventive  treatment  of  fire  waste.  If  the  third  largest  city  in  America 
can  without  added  expense  to  the  conmiunity  and  with  the  existing 
personnel  employed  by  the  community  accomplish  these  beneficial  results, 
through  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of  citizen  effort,  why  cannot 
every  other  like  community  in  the  country  do  likewise,  and  as  well  or 
better? 

Circular  No.  1  from  this  Committee,  dated  January  23,  1914  (ad- 
dendum No.  1  hereto),  embodies  a  brief  statement  on  this  whole  subject, 
and  three  concrete  suggestions  as  to  a  practical  course  of  procedure 
locally  everywhere  which  would  lead  to  speedy  and  actual  reduction  of 
fire  waste. 

Many  of  our  members  are  already  at  work  on*  this  problem  locally, 
but  are  not  following  any  uniform  or  concerted  activity  in  the  matter. 
Many  others  are  interested  in  learning  how  to  work  efficiently  and  are 
willing  to  proceed  actively  with  it.  Others  are  already  affiliated  with  the 
central  activity  in  the  country,  viz:  The  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation— and  prefer  to  continue  their  efforts  through  this  organization. 
Two  only  of  the  1000  members  and  councillors  addressed  have  expressed 
indifference  to  the  propaganda. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  remedy  national  carelessness,  indifference  and 
ignorance  on  fire  waste,  even  with  all  agencies  working  to  this  end 
throughout  the  country  in  unified,  concerted  action ;  but,  if  divided,  prog- 
ress will  be  still  slower.  The  business  men  of  every  community,  together 
with  the  local  government  officials  concerned  and  the  insurance  interests 
concerned,  should  be  in  tripartite  organization  in  this  work.  There  is  no 
need  nor  room  for  a  new  agency  in  the  matter  if  the  above  controlling 
factors  come  earnestly  together,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (headquarters  31  Milk  street, 
Boston)  is  now  organizing  municipal  chapters  throughout  the  country 
and  inviting  into  them  just  such  affiliations  as  our  local  members. 

In  round  numbers  $35,000,000,000  are  insured  in  this  country  and 
80  per  cent,  of  this  by  stock  insurance.  In  some  respects  the  bulk  of  the 
insurance  interest  has  not  heretofore  been  as  efficient  or  helpful  as  it 
could  have  been  in  opposing  the  basic  fire  waste. 

In  order  to  ventilate  this  subject  thoroughly  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Prevention  Commission  held  in  Philadelphia  last  October  the  first  national 
fire  prevention  convention  ever  organized  in  this  country.  The  Record  of 
this  Convention,  in  its  papers  and  discussions,  presents  the  most  complete 
authoritative  and  rounded-out  knowledge  and  experience  on  our  national 
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fire  waste  problem  that  has  been  collected  anywhere  up  to  this  time, 
embodying  the  work  of  approximately  300  of  our  most  representative 
men  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  from  every  angle  of  knowledge, 
experience,  and  location.  It  will  incorporate  further  the  detail  work  of 
fire-waste  control  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  with  the  permission  of  this  Chamber  this  first  report  of  its  fire  waste 
committee.  This  Record  is  now  ready  for  the  press  and  will  be  obtain- 
able within  60  days.  It  contains  a  frank  and  full  analysis  of  the  insurance 
attitude  throughout  the  country  with  respect  to  fire  waste,  and  constitutes 
the  best  available  all-round  textbook  for  both  officials  and  commercial 
organizations  to  study  and  follow  in  organizing  their  future  work  on 
this  subject.  If  ordered  in  quantities  by  Chamber  members  it  is  now 
procurable  at  35  cents  a  copy,  and  its  wide  circulation  is  urgently  advised. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  before  you  here  in  detail  the  replies  of  Chamber 
members  to  this  committee's  recent  circular  No.  1,  but  it  is  evident  that 
further  organization  of  our  members  in  fire-waste  control  work  will 
require  a  continuation  of  extensive  correspondence  and  a  continued  cir- 
culation of  advice  in  detail  as  to  how  to  organize  and  work  efficiently. 
This  means  time  and  money  for  the  committee's  use.  Effective  work  can 
hardly  be  done  from  the  chairman's  office  for  less  than  $150  a  month. 

Suggestion  C  of  the  committee's  circular  No.  1,  inviting  Chamber 
members  to  get  their  constituent  membership  to  improve  their  property 
physically  to  control  the  fire  hazard,  will  receive  great  impetus  from  the 
following  recent  circumstance:  During  1913,  in  the  case  of  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  vs.  The  Allegheny  County  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, the  Court  handed  down  a  decree  requiring  the  local  insurance 
.rating  boards  to  make  public  to  property  owners  the  detail  schedule  basis 
of  their  respective  rates,  and  the  items  of  improvement  possible,  and 
allowances  in  the  rate  for  same.  If  this  policy  becomes  national  in  scope 
through  either  the  force  of  statute  law  or  court  decisions  it  will  provide 
the  best  existing  actual  knowledge  all  over  the  country  for  physically 
improving  old  properties  and  constructing  new  ones  (Addendum  No.  2 
hereto  gives  the  facts  in  detail).  If  trade  organizations  at  the  same 
time  throughout  the  country  inspire  their  individual  membership  to  take 
advantage  of  this  knowledge,  a  long  step  will  have  been  made  toward 
basically  stopping  fire  waste  conditions,  and  inevitably  a  marked  reduction 
of  the  fire  hazard  to  life  and  property ;  and,  in  time,  the  cost  of  insurance 
will  ensue. 

The  nation  has  been  living  too  extravagantly  and  has  now  reached 
a  condition  where  economies,  particularly  those  that  abate  useless  waste, 
must  become  a  controlling  policy  in  our  national  Ufe.  About  half  of  all 
fire  waste  arises  from  dirty,  careless  and  ignorant  living  in  buildings; 
and  this  situation  accounts  for  virtually  half  of  all  bad  health  and  bad 
morals.  This  National  Chamber,  with  its  widespread  and  growing 
organization  of  business  men,  should  become  a  leader  in  this  movement, 
and  draw  into  concert  with  its  efforts  the  advocates  of  sanitation  and 
moral  living  who  must  travel  the  same  road  in  actual  practice  to  accom- 
plish their  various  ends. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  in  Washington  twice  during 
1908  to  attend  the  first  two  National  Conservation  Congresses  to  urge 
the  same  course  of  action  that  he  continues  to  urge  here  now.    Extended 
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study  and  experience  during  the  intervening  period  has  confirmed  his 
belief  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  and  practice  advocated  in  this 
report. 

In  conclusion  the  following  Resolution  is  suggested : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America  be  and  is  hereby  empowered — 

(a)  To  request  and  authorize  the  Fire  Waste  Committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  advisability  of  suggesting  to  constituent  local  members  the 
basis  on  which  they  may  become  affiliated  locally  all  over  the  country 
with  the  new  Municipal  Chapters  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, and  combine  with  them  in  organizing  local  work  to  investigate 
and  control  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in  their  respective  communities ; 
and, 

^  (b)     To  clothe  said  Fire  Waste  Committee  with  power  to  take  such 
action  if  upon  investigation  it  deems  this  course  wise. 

Powell  Evans,  Chairman 
Fire  Waste  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  the  U.  S.  of  A. 
(Unanimously  adopted.) 


ADDENDUM  1 


Circtilar  No.  1 

Philadelphia,  January  23,  1914. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  inform  and  inspire  the  members 
of  the  National  Chamber  to  engage  in  a  policy  of  fire  prevention  and 
protection  which  will  physically  and  morally  assist  in  reducing  fire  waste. 
Purely  insurance  considerations  cannot  be  followed  further  in  this  effort 
than  their  legitimate  interrelationship  warrants. 

Such  semi-public  bodies  as  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
etc.,  which  speak  for  the  business  world  in  their  respective  communities, 
should  thoroughly  understand  two  main  propositions  covering  fire  waste : 

1.  The  fundamental  nature  of  fire  waste,  its  distribution  through 
insurance,  and  the  resultant  cost  of  insurance ;  and, 

2.  The  known  means  whereby  this  waste  may  be  decreased  in 
practice,  with  a  resultant  decrease  of  insurance  cost  in  time. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  half  of  all  fire  waste  arises  from  bad 
occupancy  (which  means  the  improper  conduct  of  a  given  business  in  a 
given  structure),  and  from  bad  management  (which  means  careless 
and  improvident  daily  life).  Bad  construction,  bad  protection  and  bad 
equipment  of  buildings  are  responsible  for  another  very  large  proportion 
of  the  total  waste. 

In  western  Europe  both  fire  waste  and  the  cost  of  insurance  are 
about  one-tenth  of  these  costs  here.  Their  ratio  is  the  same,  but  the* 
absolute  amount  is  only  10  per  cent,  of  what  we  pay  at  either  end. 

We  now  make  the  following  concrete  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  constituent  members  of  the  National  Chamber  should 
each  form  a  committee  on  fire  waste,  or  the  equivalent.  These  local  com- 
mittees should  each  study  and  formulate  a  plan  for  cooperation  in  its 
own  locality  with  all  similar  agencies  now  organized,  or  that  might  be 
created  and  energized,  to  work  to  this  same  end. 
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The  main  purpose  of  such  committees  should  be  to  spread  the 
policy  and  practice  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  to  stop  fire  waste 
of  life  and  property,  instead  of  confining  their  interest  to  considerations 
of  the  distribution  of  this  loss  through  the  medium  of  insurance.  The 
work  will  be  found  upon  experience  to  divide  naturally  into  three  main 
courses  of  action,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  local  chamber  committee  should  undertake  to  create,  or 
combine  with  other  existing  agencies  at  work  to  create,  a  local  central 
fire  waste  committee  in  each  community,  to  unify  all  obtainable  informa- 
tion and  influence  to  control  the  fire  hazard  in  and  about  each  community 
— such  effort  usually  being  municipal  in  scope,  with  the  possibility  that 
all  municipalities  so  organized  in  any  State  could  combine  into  a  State 
organization  for  a  State  policy  in  this  connection.  The  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  is  now  definitely  embarked  on  a  National  policy 
in  this  direction,  in  close  cooperation  with  two  of  its  active  members, 
the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  working  in  detail  through  their  various  chapters  throughout 
the  country.    Cooperation  with  these  agencies  in  every  center  is  advisable. 

The  chamber  committee  should  be  headed  by  a  forceful  and  ex- 
perienced business  man  without  direct  or  indirect  insurance  affiliations, 
and  should  include,  further,  an  experienced  fire  insurance  underwriter, 
an  architect  and/or  engineer,  a  contractor  and/or  builder,  a  lawyer,  and 
the  heads  of  city  departments  concerned  in  this  matter,  such  as  the  city 
fire  marshal,  chief  of  bureau  of  building  inspection,  chief  of  the  water 
bureau,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  fire,  or  their  equivalents. 

(b)  This  chamber  committee  should  first  study  and  formulate  a 
community  policy  with  respect  to  fire  control  (illustrated  by  the  work 
of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission,  detailed  in  my  book, 
"Fire  Waste,"  procurable  from  me  on  request),  and  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  a  policy  of  continuous  clean-up  and  betterment  of  prop- 
erty in  every  community  through  the  use  of  active  firemen,  in  reasonably 
limited  numbers,  for  inspections,  as  is  now  done  in  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati  and  a  number  of  other  American  cities.  An  average  of 
40  firemen  assigned  to  this  duty  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  last  ten  months 
of  1913,  inspected  and  reinspected  77,000  properties  and  accomplished 
over  108,000  corrections  of  fire  hazard  conditions.  The  fire  loss  in  Phila- 
delphia during  1913  was  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  against  over 
three  millions  during  1912.  Certainly  a  large  part  of  this  reduction  in 
fire  waste  here  was  the  result  of  the  above  work,  not  only  from  the 
improved  conditions  of  properties,  but  their  general  and  continued  clean- 
up. 

The  city  of  New  York  within  the  past  two  years  has  been  able  to 
reduce  the  actual  number  of  fires  approximately  20  per  cent,  and  to 
shrink  its  annual  fire  waste  from  approximately  twelve  millions  to  below 
eight  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  by  a  similar  policy. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Rochester  and  numerous  other  cities,  particu- 
larly in  Ohio,  show  equally  favorable  results  from  this  course.  It  should 
become  a  definite  National  municipal  policy  on  the  subject.  (Enclosed 
is  copy  of  the  active  firemen's  inspection  report  used  in  Philadelphia.) 
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(c)  The  local  chamber  committees  will  find  another  important 
field  for  work  in  teaching  their  individual  members  how  to  reasonably  im- 
prove and  live  in  their  properties  so  as  to  abate  the  fire  danger  and  at 
the  same  time  get  lower  insurance  rates. 

The  Associated  Factory  (Mill)  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
show  the  following  remarkably  low  cost  for  their  insurance  as  follows: 

They  totally  insure  in  this  country,  in  round  figures,  two  billions 
seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Based  on  averages  of  the  past  five 
years  their  fire  losses  have  been  only  2.6  cents  per  hundred  dollars — 
made  up  of  .4  cents  from  water  damage  (including  sprinkler  leakage) 
and  2.2  cents  from  fire  loss.  Their  expenses  have  been — general  ex- 
penses, 1.8  cents;  inspection,  1.5  cents — aggregating  3.3  cents  per  hun- 
dred dollars.  Their  taxes  have  been  1.5  cents  per  hundred  dollars.  Their 
total  of  all  losses  and  expenses  of  underwriting  has  been  7.4  cents  per 
hundred  dollars.  Deducting  income  from  premium  deposits,  1.75  cents 
per  hundred  dollars,  leaves  a  net  cost  for  insurance,  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States,  of  5.65  cents  per  hundred  dollars, 

Enclosed  is  the  standard  mutual  insurance  inspection  blank.  Vir- 
tually all  of  their  inspection  is  done  by  26  expert  inspectors,  directed 
from  a  central  ofiice  in  Boston,  who  visit  practically  all  of  this  property 
at  least  four  times  a  year.  The  Mutuals,  when  they  are  invited  to  insure 
a  property,  look  it  over  and  decline  to  protect  it  with  their  policies  unless 
its  construction,  protection,  equipment,  occupancy  and  management  (or 
housekeeping)  condition  is  brought  up  to  and  maintained  to  their  stand- 
ards ;  hence  their  remarkably  low  fire  waste. 

The  Stock  insurance  companies  and  associations  (such  as  the  factory 
insurance  associations)  which  write  low-cost  insurance  follow  a  similar 
course  and  issue  a  tremendous  amount  of  policies  as  low  as  seven  to  ten 
cents  per  hundred  dollars  on  like  property.  The  bulk  of  property  in 
cities,  however,  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  Mutuals  will  not  write  it ; 
but  the  Stock  companies  do  write  it,  and  without  any  demand  that  it  be 
bettered,  protecting  themselves  after  inspections  merely  by  charging  a 
higher  rate — ^averaging  $1  per  hundred  all  over  the  country,  and  running 
up  as  high  as  $10,  or  10  per  cent.  The  broker  (who  averages  the 
unreasonably  large  commission  of  20  per  cent,  of  all  Stock  insurance 
premiums  collected  all  over  the  country)  naturally  does  not  favor  lower 
rates. 

The  course  advocated  in  clause  (b)  above  is  that  the  local  chamber 
committees  in  municipalities  all  over  the  country  should  inspire  the  local 
government  to  take  control  of  this  situation  and  force  reasonable  better- 
ment and  cleanly  occupancy  of  properties,  whether  careless  and  selfish 
individuals  like  it  or  not. 

This  clause  relates  more  particularly  to  the  local  chamber  telling 
its  constituent  local  members  how  to  care  for  their  individual  properties 
in  a  better  way  themselves.  Each  average  city  property  is  insured 
through  some  insurance  broker,  on  a  rating  evolved  by  the  local  Stock 
insurance  underwriting  board.  This  board  looks  over  the  property  and 
draws  up  its  schedule  of  detail  ratings — in  the  East  using  the  universal 
Mercantile  schedule,  made  up  of  two  sheets,  one  "Exposure  Hazard" 
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and  the  other  "General" ;  and  in  the  West  using  the  Dean  schedule.  These 
schedules  made  up  by  the  local  underwriting  board  and  handed  to  the 
broker  are  the  basis  of  the  charge  for  the  policies  from  the  company,  and 
would  tell  the  owner  in  each  case,  if  he  would  look  at  them,  all  about  the 
conditions  of  the  property  which  are  charged  in  the  insurance  rate. 

Therefore,  each  owner  of  property  should  ask  his  brother  to  get 
the  insurance  schedule,  and  he  ought  to  study  it.  If  this  schedule  makes 
no  suggestions  as  to  what  physical  things  can  be  done  to  better  the  prop- 
erty, then  the  owner  should  ask  his  broker  to  procure  from  the  local 
underwriting  board  having  jurisdiction  a  rerating  of  his  property.  Pos- 
sibly he  will  be  answered  with  the  intimation  that  it  is  better  to  "let 
sleeping  dogs  lie,"  and  that  a  rerating  may  force  attention  to  defects 
which  would  be  condemned.  If  the  property  owner  wants  to  make  any 
progress  in  this  matter  he  should  nevertheless  ask  for  the  rerating  and 
get  specific,  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  physical  defects  of  his  prop- 
erty, if  any  exist. 

These  defects  when  listed  will  disclose  certain  credits  in  the  insur- 
ance rate  which  would  be  allowed  the  owner  if  the  improvements  are 
made.  This  will  give  the  owner  all  the  elements  of  the  proposition.  He 
knows  the  amount  of  insurance  he  carries  and  the  existing  rate.  He  can 
get  bids  on  any  new  work  necessary  and  find  out  the  cost  of  making  the 
changes.  He  will  be  informed  as  to  the  reduction  in  rate  the  changes  will 
produce — ^all  of  which  will  tell  him  promptly  the  total  expenditure  re- 
quired to  make  the  change  and  the  total  amount  he  can  save  by  so  doing. 
If  the  property  owner  concerned  can  afford  the  expenditure,  and  if  this 
is  justified  on  its  financial  merits,  then  the  work  should  be  done,  the 
reduction  of  fire  hazard  accomplished,  the  reduced  insurance  procured, 
and  the  property  kept  cleaned  up.  All  of  this  will  result  in  not  only  a 
better  individual  fire  hazard  of  life  and  property  but  in  the  aggregate  in 
a  better  communal  fire  hazard,  and*  will  produce  in  any  city  more  humani- 
tarian and  more  sanitary  living  conditions. 

A  recent  instance  here  disclosed  that  an  old  residence  having  an 
insurance  rate  of  10  cents  per  hundred  dollars  was  turned  into  an  office 
building  with  multiple  tenancy ;  whereupon  the  rate  was  lifted  to  73  cents 
per  hundred  dollars.  The  owner  demanded  the  information  above  out- 
lined and  discovered  that  if  $35  was  spent  in  improvements  the  rate 
could  be  reduced  30  cents  per  hundred  dollars — ^applied  to  a  total  insur- 
ance of  building  and  contents  of  approximately  $100,000;  or,  in  other 
words  that  $35  spent  in  improvements  produced  a  saving  of  $300  per 
annum  in  the  insurance  bill.  Could  any  course  be  more  rational  than 
that  every  owner  should  learn  these  facts  for  every  property  in  every 
city  and  apply  them  in  practice  without  governmental  compulsion? 

Will  you  kindly  procure  from  the  Stock  underwriting  bureau  or 
association  having  local  jurisdiction  duplicate  copies  of  such  schedules 
in  blank  and  send  them  to  me  here  for  our  file  ? 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  suggested  course  of  action  for 
chamber  members,  many  of  whom  may  already  in  some  form  be  doing 
virtually  the  same  work.  It  has  been  impossible  in  briefer  language  to 
make  clear  the  above  proposition.  Your  prompt  and  earnest  attention  in 
detail  is  requested  on  the  above  matter  so  that  a  campaign  of  work  can 
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be  outlined  to  organize  the  above  effort  in  cooperation  with  this  Central 
Fire  Waste  Committee  at  this  address. 

Yours  truly, 

FIRE  WASTE  COMMITTEE 

Powell  Evans,  Chairman 
George  H.  Holt 
Andrew  C.  Imbrie 
Henry  J.  Davies 
Francis  M.  Carroll 


ADDENDUM  2 


Mr.  Powell  Evans,  President 

Merchant  &  Evans  Company 
517  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  9th  instant,  in  reference 
to  decree  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs. 
the  Allegheny  County  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  would  say  in  reply 
that  the  decree  of  the  Court  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  publicity  of  ratings,  is 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  all  risks  within  the  territory  of  said  Board,  subject  to  schedule 
rating,  which  may  be  hereafter  rated  or  upon  which  the  rate  may  be 
changed,  ascertain  an  adequate  and  reasonable  rate  to  be  computed  by 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  projper  schedule,  as  adopted  by  said  Board, 
to  the  survey  or  resurvey  of  said  risk,  noting  thereon  in  cents  or  percent- 
age, the  amounts  added  to  the  adopted  key  rate  for  specified  charges  or 
penalties,  or  bodi,  in  the  particular  risk  under  consideration,  and  m  like 
manner  the  amounts  deducted  from  the  gross  rate  thus  computed  for 
specified  credits  or  allowances;  thereby  ascertaining  and  stating  on  said 
survey  and  makeup  of  rate  the  net  rate  considered  an  adequate  and 
reasonable  rate  for  said  risk. 

(2)  One  copy  of  such  survey,  with  said  key  rate,  charges,  penalties, 
credits  and  allowances  and  net  rate  noted  thereon,  made  up  substantially 
in  the  form  of  Commonwealth's  Exhibit  No.  5  in  this  case  (being  the 
survey  and  rate  upon  the  premises  at  625  Liberty  Avenue)  shall  be;  kept 
on  file  in  the  office  of  said  Board  of  Hr©  Underwriters  of  Allegiheny 
County,  and  shall  during  ordinary  business  hours  be  open  to  the  inspection 
and  examination  of  each  and  every  member  of  said  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
of  Allegheny  County  (and  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  each  and  every 
owner  of  property  insured  by  or  through  any  insurance  company,  a  member 
or  represented  in  said  Board,  or  by  or  through  any  member  of  said  Board). 

(3)  Each  and  every  survey  and  makeup  of  rate  heretofore  made 
up  and  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  said  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of 
Allegheny  County,  shall  likewise  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  each  and  every  member  of  said  Board  (and  to  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  each  and  every  owner  of  property  insured  by  or  through 
any  member  of  said  Board). 

(4)  Whenever  hereafter  any  rate  is  madei  or  changed  on  any  risk 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  Board,  a  full  and  true  copy  of  the  survey 
or  resurvey  of  said  risk,  with  the  key  rate  and  all  charges,  penalties, 
credits  and  allowances  and  net  rate  plainly  noted  thereon,  and  made  up 
substantially  in  the  form  of  said  Commonwealth's  Exhibit  No.  5,  shall 
forthwith  be  handed  or  mailed  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  risk  described 
in  said  survey  and  subject  to  such  rate,  and  said  schedule  and  makeup 
of  rate  shall  contain  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  in  large  type  a  notice  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  risk  covered  thereby  directing  attention  ta 
the  charges^  and  penalties,  if  any,  included  in  the  rate  established  for  said 
risk,  and  giving  notice  to  said  owner  or  owners  that  said  rate  may  be 
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reduced  by  correction  of  the  defects  or  faults  of  management  for  which 
charges  or  penalties  have  been  made  or  inflicted  in  maJking  up  said  rate." 


As  stated  to  you  recently,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
required  that  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  rearrange  its 
by-laws  so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  revised  by-laws  which  were  adopted  by  the  Association 
at  its  last  annual  meeting.  These  by-laws  were  submitted  to  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  and  approved  by  him. 


REVISED  BY-LAWS   (PHILADELPHIA) 

"Section  4  (B).  In  all  risks  within  the  territory  of  the  Association 
subject  to  specific  and/or  schedule  rating  which  may  hereafter  be  rated,  or 
upon  which  the  rate  may  be  changed,  the  G>mmittee  shall  ascertain  an 
adequate  and  reasonable  rate  to  be  computed  by  applying  the  provisions 
of  the  proper  rule  and/or  schedule  as  adopted  by  the  Association  to  the 
survey  or  resurvey  of  said  risks,  noting  thereon  in  cents  or  percentages 
all  amounts  added  to  the  adopted  minimum  or  basis  rate  for  specified 
charges  or  penalties,  or  both,  in  the  particular  risk  under  consideration, 
and  in  like  manner  the  amounts  deducted  from  the.  rate  thus  computed 
for  specific  credits  or  allowances,  thereby  ascertaining  and  stating  on  said 
survey  and  makeup  of  rate  the  net  rate  considered  as  an  adequate  and 
reasonable  rate  for  said  risk. 

Section  4  (C).  One  copy  of  such  survey  and  schedule  or  makeup  of 
rate,  with  said  minimum  or  basis  rate,  charges,  penalties,  credits  or  allow- 
ances, and  net  rate  noted  thereon,  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Association  and  shall,  during  ordinary  business  hours,  be  open  to  the 
inspection  and  examination  of  each  member  of  the  Association  and  to 
every  broker  holding  an  Association  broker's  certificate,  and  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  each  owner  of  property  insured  by  or  through 
any  company,  a  member  of  or  represented  in  the  Association.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  make  reasonable  regulations  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
right  to  inspect  and  examine  surveys  and  the  detail  of  rates  and  of  legal  offices. 

Section  4  (D).  Whenever  hereafter  any  rate  is  made  or  changed  on 
any  risk  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Association,  an  exact  copy  of  the 
schedule  or  method  used  in  the  makeup  of  such  rate  with  minimum  or 
basis  rate  and  all  charges,  penalties,  credits  and  allowances,  and  net  rate 
plainly  noted  thereon,  shall  forthwith  be  handed  or  mailed  to  the  owner 
of  the  building,  or  his  authorized  representative,  when  the  name  and/or 
address  of  the  owner  is  known  to  the  Association,  and  also  to  all  occu- 
pants, or  their  authorized  representatives,  named  in  the  makeup  of  such 
rate,  said  copy  of  makeup  of  rate  shall  have  attached  thereto,  m  a  con- 
spicuous  place,  a  rider,  notice  to  owner  and/or  occupants  printed  in  large 
type  directing  attention  to  the  charges  and  penalties,  if  any,  included  in 
the  rate  established  for  said  risk,  also  directing  attention  to  the  charges 
and  penalies  in  the  makeup  of  the  rate  which  may  be  reduced  or  abrogated 
upon  Uie  assured's  satisfactory  compliance  with  applicable  suggestions." 


You  will  note  that  in  the  end  of  Section  4  (C),  it  provides  that  the  Com- 
mittee (the  Executive  Committee)  shall  make  reasonable  regulations  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  this  right  to  inspect  and  examine  surveys  and  details  of  rates,  and 
the  rules  referred  to  in  this  provision  of  the  by-laws  have  been  prepared  and 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  (jeneral  for  his  approval  As  soon 
as  we  hear  from  him  they  will  be  promulgated. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  carrying  out  the  by-laws  as  adopted,  the  assured 

will  be  able  to  obtain  all  information  necessary  for  improving  his  risk  and 

accordingly  the  reduction  in  rate  if  he  so  desires  without  taking  up  the  matter 

with  a  third  party,  the  broker. 

Yours  very  truly 

Chas.  a.  Hexamer 

Secretary 
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ADDENDUM  3 


From  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Insurance  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 

(April,  1911.    Introduced,  not  passed) 

"Every  association  or  bureau  which  now  exists  or  hereafter  may  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  rates  of  fire  insurance  on  property 
located  in  this  State  shall  supply  to  the  State  fire  marshal  on  request 
or  permit  the  State  fire  marshd  to  copy  from  their  files  reasonable  data 
on  the  physical  condition  of  properties  in  this  State  and  the  application  of 
their  schedules  thereto,  as  now  or  hereafter  may  be  listed." 

Note. — ^The  unincorporated  insurance  bureaus  possess  practically  all 
the  physical  data  about  buildings  in  the  State!  and  the  application  to 
these  of  the  insurance  schedule  ratings  (25,000  properties  listed  in  Phila- 
delphia). This  data  is  the  accumulation  of  years;  which  cost  has  been 
included  in  the  expense  of  administration  of  the  insurance  business; 
which  expense  has  been  an  item  in  the  determination  of  insurance  premi- 
ums which  have  been  collected  from  the  public;  hence  this  data  belongs 
to  the  public,  and  hence  to  the  State;  hence  the  State  fire  marshal  should 
be  entitled  to  this  data  to  guide  his  ofHce  in  decisions  about  properties  in 
detail.  The  insurance  companies  do  not  appear  to  object  to  this  regulation. 
Any  movement  to  actually  better  fire  waste  must  start  at  the  property 
which  means  the  procural  of  a  volume  of  data  about  property  all  over 
the  State  in  detail.  This  provision  is  most  important  for  the  practical, 
effective  administration  of  the  fire  marshal's  office. 


NoTB. — ^The  above  proposal,  which  was  considered  too  radical  for  action 
less  than  three  years  ago,  is  now  virtually  the  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  virtue  of  the  "Allegheny"  decision. — Ed. 

SPEQAL  NOTICE 


Under  date  of  April  8th  Mr.  John  H.  Fahey,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  of  A.,  advised  the  undersigned,  re  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  at  its  annual  meeting  (given  cm  page  355}  as  follows: 

The  resolution  embodied  in  your  report  referred  it  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Board;  the  Board  met  here  Tuesday,  has  been  in  continuous  session  since, 
and  has  just  adjourned.  This  subject,  as  well  as  the  whole  relation  of  the  com- 
mittees to  the  work  of  the  organization,  came  up  for  discussion.  The  relation  of 
the  Chamber  to  various  National  organizations  seeking  our  support  was  also 
discussed,  and  it  was  the  decision  of  the  Board  that  we  could  not  establish  the 
policy  of  endorsement  by  this  Chamber  of  the  work  of  any  other  organizations. 
The  opinion  was  unanimous  that  if  we  established  the  precedent  of  suggesting  to 
members  of  this  Chamber  that  they  affiliate  with  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  or  any  other  association,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
discriminate  and  we  would  be  in  endless  controversy. 

"The  Board  sympathizes  heartily  with  the  proposals  for  reducing  the  enormous 
unnecessary  loss  due  to  fire  but  it  does  not  feel  that  it  is  wise  to  single  out  this 
one  association  over  which,  of  course,  it  has  no  control,  and  endorse  its  program; 
moreover,  the  directors  doubt  if  they  have  any  authority  to  take  such  a  step.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"The  Board  wishes  you  to  understand  that  it  greatly  appreciates  your  energy 
in  this  matter  and  your  devotion  to  the  undertaking.  It  desires  to  cooperate  in 
every  practicable  way  and  hopes  that  we  can  work  out  some  plan  which  will  obviate 
the  difficulties  to  which  I  am  requested  to  direct  your  attention." 


Powell  Evans,  Ch.  F.  W,  Com. 
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The  foregoing  schedules  of  '^ Fireproof  and  ''Non- 
Fireproof  Brick  Buildings  both  carry  the  following 
rider,  viz: 


a 


NOTICE 


If  defects  ^^^  faults  of  management  exist  in  the 
property  rated  under  this  schedule,  the  rate  may  be 
reduced  by  complying  with  the  suggestions  herein. 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  Allegheny  Co. 

(Pittsburgh,  Pa.)** 

SCHEDULE 

(Used    with   "Fireproof   Survey") 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  Alleglieny  Co. 

FIREPROOF  BUILDINGS 


Map Survey  No, 

Locatioii - 


FULL  SURVEY 


OCCUPANCY-IMPROVEMENTS 


DETAILS  OF  FLOOR  OPENINGS 
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SCHEDULE 

(Used   with    "Non-Fireproof   Survey**) 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  All^Iicny  Co. 

NON-HREPROOF  BRICK  BUILDINGS 

Map—. — . ...~ Surrey  No 

Location 

FULL  SURVEY 


OCCUPANCY-IMPROVEMENTS 


DETAILS  OF  FLOOR  OPENINGS 

STANDARD  BUILDING  under  the  8<ihedu2o  Is  ono  having  xvills  of  brick 
Or  b^oac  lu'ncR  ptcie.iei.;,  not  less  than  ivvolvc  inches  thicK  at  top  8ioi>  {1% 
Inehis  It  biono).  extending  tiirough  an>t  24  inches  above  roof  .^iiU  parapet  and 
cupfd,  and  increasing  lour  inches  in  thickness  for  each  sioiy  below  to  the 
giound,  the  .Increased  thickness  of  each  siory  to  be  uiliized  for  beam  ledges. 
Ground  lioor  area  not  over  2.000  square  feci;  height  not  over  four  stories,  or  50 
feet;  floors  of  2-inch  plank  covered  by  %  or  one-inch  flooring,  crossing 
oiagonaily.  with  waterproof  paper  or  approved  fire  resisting  material  between, 
v^oodcn  beams,  girders,  and  wooden  *8tory  posts  or  pillars  twelve  inches  thick. 
or  protected  iron 'columns;  elev:iiors.  stairways,  etc..  cut  off  by  brick  walls, 
communications  at  each  floor  protected  wiih  approved  tin-covered  doors  and 
lircrproof  sills;  windows  and  doors  en  exposed  sides  protected  by  approved 
tin-covered  doors  and  shutters:  walls  of  flues  not  less  than  eight  inches  in 
thickness,  to  be  lined  with  flre-brick,  well-burned  clay  dr  cast>iron,  and  throat 
capacity  not  less  than  !>6  square  inches  if  steam  boilers  are  used;  all  floor 
(i.Tibcrs  to  be  trimmed  at  least  four  inches  from  outside  of  flue;  heated  by 
steam:  lighted  by  gas;  cornices  of  Incombustible  material;  roof '  of  metal  or 
tile;  if  partitions  are  hollow  or  walls  are  furred  off  there  must  be  fire  stops 
ai   each   door.  ' , 

WALLS.— A  Standard  Independent  Wall  under  the  schedule  should  be  13 
Inches  at  the  top  story,  and  increase  four  inches  for  each  story  to  the  bot- 
tom. Tills  would  require  if  three  stories,  12  plus  16,  plus  20,  total  48^  divided 
by  thicc,  or  an  average  of  16  inches;  a  4-story  standard  wall  would  average 
18  Inci'.es;  5-story.  20  Inches;  6-story,  22  inches;  7-8lory,  24  Inches,  etc.  (Stone 
walls  must  average  4  inches  thicker  each  story.) 

A  Standaud  Party  Wall  under  the  schedule  should  average  for  a  3-story 
building   20   inches,    4-story,    22   inches;    S-story,    24    inches;    6-story.    26   Inches; 
7-story,  23  Inches.     (Stone  walls  must  average  4  inches  thicker  each  story.) 
Walls  under  Pittsburg  Buildine  Code  may  be  regarded  as  standard. 
(If    elevators    are    provided    with    traps    which    are    not  automatic,  or 
traps  closed  only  at  night.   NO  DEDUCTION  CAN  BE  MADE  FOR  THE 
SAME.) 
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APPENDIX  3 

REPORT  OP  PHILADELPHIA  FIRE  MARSHAL 

(with  5  Exhibits) 
James  Robinson,  January  1,  1914. 

Superintendent  of  Police. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  total  amount  of  fire  loss  during  the  year  was  $2,247,949,  a 
decrease  of  $883,463,  or  28%,  from  that  of  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  total  number  of  fires  was  3661,  as  compared  to  3401  during 
1912,  or  an  increase  of  7%;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  report  that  the 
average  loss  per  fire  during  1913  was  $615,  whereas  each  fire  of  the 
year  previous  averaged  a  loss  of  $908. 

The  number  of  fires  of  the  past  year  averaged  approximately 
1  in  each  100  (based  on  the  approximate  380,000  buildings  in  the 
city),  and  the  fire  loss  per  capita  $1.40 ;  whereas  in  1912  our  per  capita 
loss  was  nearly  $2.00. 

With  our  daily  fire  loss  of  $8420  in  1912  and  $6160  in  1913  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  every  known  modern  human  and  mechan- 
ical safeguard  should  be  employed  against  this  destructive  agent. 

The  year  just  ended  in  the  office  of  the  fire  marshal  has  marked 
the  rounding  out  of  cooperative  work  between  divisions  of  the  office 
corps  and  the  Bureaus  of  Fire,  Police,  Electrical,  Building  and  Boiler 
Inspection,  and  also  with  the  Tenement  House  and  Sanitation  Bu- 
reaus of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Charities. 

In  performing  inspection  service  within  buildings,  inspectors  will 
find  many  opportunities  to  correct  defects  which  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  their  assignments.  By  the  valued  cooperation  between 
the  bureaus  above  mentioned  all  inspectors  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
port conditions  needing  the  immediate  attention  of  the  several 
bureaus,  with  the  result  that  needed  improvements  are  quickly  made 
without  the  expenditure  of  undue  time  or  effort. 

As  emphasized  in  the  last  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Pre- 
vention Commission,  there  certainly  can  be  no  great  progress  made 
in  abating  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  unless  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive efforts  be  applied  to  property  before  fire  occurs,  instead  of 
confining  the  city's  activities  to  extinguishing  and  investigating  fires 
after  they  occur. 

The  fire  marshal's  work  is  twofold:  Fire  prevention,  and  reduc- 
tion of  loss  from  incendiarism  and  other  known  causes.  More  than 
half  of  all  fire  waste  in  this  city  unquestionably  arises  from  easily 
preventable  causes.  People  become  almost  criminally  careless,  with 
the  result  that  fire  waste  constantly  increases  and  yearly  causes  enor- 
mous loss  of  created  resources. 

Merely  bewailing  existing  conditions  and  deploring  the  evil  will 
not  help.  Nor  will  sensational  tactics  work  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
One  point  to  be  impressed  is  that  incendiary  fires  occasion  at  present 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  our  fire  loss  here.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  we  must  do  more  than  deal  with  incendiarism.  We 
must  reduce  fire  losses,  if  they  are  to  be  reduced,  by  cutting  down  the 
hazard. 
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By  the  activity  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commis- 
sion, appointed  after  a  preliminary  study  of  local  conditions  and  based 
on  the  commission's  first  report  under  date  of  January  1,  1913,  inspec- 
tion of  properties  by  the  active  fire-fighting  force  was  finally  inaugu- 
rated February  14,  1913.  Since  that  date  75,000  buildings  have  been 
inspected  and  reinspected  and  corrections  and  improvements  effected, 
and  a  persistent  effort  made  to  awaken  public  interest  to  the  dangers 
that  are  thoughtlessly  permitted  to  exist  and  known  to  every  fireman 
as  dangerous.  The  active  firemen  have  been  given  opportunity  and 
required  to  learn  the  structural  and  physical  conditions  and  nature  of 
contents  of  the  properties  adjacent  to  their  fire  station,  thus  enabling 
them  to  enter  all  such  buildings  with  more  speed  and  safety  when 
necessary,  in  the  haze  of  smoke  and  darkness,  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained  during  inspection  as  to  the  location  and  condition  of 
stairs,  elevators,  traps,  entrances,  etc. 

The  organization,  functions,  operation  and  results  for  the  year 
are  detailed  as  follows: 

ORGANIZATION 

The  office  of  fire  marshal,  caring  for  many  different  classes  of 
work,  has  several  distinct  divisions  in  its  organization,  as  follows: 

1.  Fire  marshal. 

2.  Chief  assistant  fire  marshal  and  three  deputies. 

3.  A  record  clerk  and  stenographer. 

4.  Five  selected  inspectors  from  the  uniform  firemen,  in  charge 
of  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant.  Bureau  of  Fire,  who  serve  as  street 
superintendents  and  record  clerks.  This  group  is  the  administrative 
force  in  charge  of  fire  prevention  work,  which  includes  78  active  fire- 
men— one  from  each  fire  company  working  within  a  district  nearest 
his  company  station. 

5.  Seven  selected  theater  inspectors  from  the  uniformed  firemen 
in  charge  of  a  captain.  Bureau  of  Fire,  serving  as  a  patrol. 

6.  Ten  fire-escape  inspectors,  one  of  whom  acts  as  office  super- 
visor. 

FUNCTIONS 

1.  To  investigate  and  if  possible  determine  the  causes  of  all 
fires  and  prosecute  all  suspects  of  arson  in  any  of  its  various  forms. 

2.  To  cause  an  inspection  of  properties  throughout  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  having  removed  or  remedied  the  combination  of  con- 
ditions that  invite  fire  and  thereby  endanger  persons  or  property. 

3.  To  inspect  all  properties  used,  and  interrogate  all  persons 
responsible  therein,  for  the  manufacture,  storing  and  using  of  high 
explosives,  dangerous  chemicals  and  high  combustibles;  and  to  cer- 
tify before  issuance  of  licenses  therefor  that  all  proper  safeguards  to 
the  public  safety  have  been  provided. 

4.  To  regularly  and  frequently  inspect  all  theaters,  moving- 
picture  parlors  and  other  places  of  public  assembly  to  insure  proper 
observance  of  the  laws  and  regulations  safeguarding  the  public 
therein;  and  to  certify  to  the  proper  authorities  that  all  acts,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  are  complied  with  before  issuance  of  licenses 
for  these  places. 
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5.  To  examine  all  applicants  to  operate  moving-picture  machines 
and  to  issue  licenses  to  those  who  successfully  pass,  and  also  to  prevent 
other  than  licensed  operators  serving  in  this  capacity. 

6.  To  provide  sufficiently  safe  means  of  egress  from  all  other  than 
private  residences  by  the  enforcement  of  the  fire-escape  law,  including 
also  such  minor  appliances  as  ropes  and  chains,  alarm  gongs,  exit  signs 
and  lights — ^all  supplemented  by  the  organization  of  fire  drills  in 
appropriate  properties,  especially  where  females  are  employed. 

7.  To  investigate  all  complaints  that  are  based  on  conditions 
that  would  endanger  public  safety  in  the  event  of  fire,  and  having 
same  corrected  where  they  are  well  founded;  and  in  particular  to 
ordering  the  removal  of  dangerous  conditions  resulting  from  fire. 

OPERATIONS  AND  RESULTS 

The  fact  that  all  prosecutions  on  the  charge  of  arson,  or  fires 
designedly  set,  must  largely  be  made  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
emphasizes  the  saying  that  "It  is  harder  to  convict  of  arson  than  for 
murder."  It  is  therefore  imperative  to  carefully  filter  out  fires  of  this 
class  from  all  others  and  relentlessly  pursue  their  creators  to  convic- 
tion. 

The  3661  fires  during  the  year  were  investigated  and  their  origin 
attributed  to  the  following  causes : 

CAUSES  OF  FIRES 


Alcohol  2 

Boilers    2 

Boiling  lard  (oils)   83 

Candles 108 

Chimneys   127 

Defective  flues   109 

Drying  rooms 7 

Electricity    168 

Explosion  of  chemicals 8 

Explosion  of  gas 18 

Fire-pot  tinkers   10 

Fireworks 40 

Friction  62 

Furnaces  1 

Gas  irons  3 

Gas  jets   126 

Gas  stoves  66 

Heaters 45 

Hot  ashes 55 


Incendiary   4 

Incendiary  suspected 18 

Kilns   2 

Lightning   40 

Matches    807 

Open  grates 8 

Ovens    12 

Ranges 60 

Rekindling  18 

Rubbish 66 

Smokine  164 

Sparks  from  locomotive 348 

Sparks  from  smokestacks . . .  336 

Spontaneous 91 

Steam  pipes 10 

Stoves   130 

Sulphur 5 

Sundry    5 

Unknown   288 


PETROLEUM    FIRES 

Coal-oil  lamps 56     Explosions  of  gasoline 9 

Coal-oil  Stoves 34                                                         

Gasoline  lamps  and  stoves.. .  16        Total   3651 

Gasoline  motors 116 

Revenge,   p3rromania,   to   secure   insurance,   and   lax   public   senti- 
ment practically  cover  the  category  of  arson  causes.    Following  is  a 
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summary  of  the  work  of  this  office  in  pursuit  of  persons  charged  with 
incendiarism : 

Jacob  Wolf,  129  No.  68th  street,  arrested  March  11,  1913,.  for 
fire  in  store.  Held  for  court  without  bail  March  12,  1913.  Con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  county  prison. 

Albert  A.  F.  Fischer,  3518  Haverford  avenue,  21  years  old, 
arrested  March.  14,  1913,  for  setting  fire  to  bakery  at  above  ad- 
dress. Held  without  bail.  Convicted  and  committed  to  Hunt- 
ington Reformatory. 

Antonio  Ricca,  corner  11th  and  Carpenter  streets,  drug 
store;  arrested  March  23,  1913,  and  tried;  jury  disagreed;  new 
trial  ordered. 

Lizzie  Robinson,  409  Gaskill  street,  26  years  old;  arrested 
March  26,  1913,  for  setting  fire  to  clothing,  pouring  oil  over  same, 
at  above  address.  Convicted  and  sentenced  to  five  years  in  peni- 
tentiary. 

Abram  I.  Schwinger,  6020  Market  street,  26  years  old;  ar- 
rested May  26,  1913;  convicted  of  arson  and  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  county  prison. 

An  index  of  the  names  of  parties  financially  or  morally  interested 
in  all  fires  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  identify- 
ing a  person  whose  property  is  frequently  destroyed. 

PROPERTY   INSPECTION — FIRE   PREVENTION 

The  inevitable  result  of  property  inspection  will  be  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  city's  loss  from  fire  in  the  near  future.  This  is  not  a 
prophecy  from  an  over-confident  fire  marshal  but  a  statement  based 
on  the  experience  of  other  cities  and  States,  as  witness  the  follow- 
ing: 

Cincinnati  began  the  work  of  building  inspection  with  uniformed 
firemen  in  May,  1912.  About  four-fifths  of  the  80,000  buildings  were 
inspected,  resulting  in  a  complete  elimination  of  fires  originating  in 
the  cellars,  basements  and  attics  in  the  inspected  buildings,  and,  so 
far  as  they  are  able  to  determine,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  fire  loss 
of  about  40%,  as  compared  with  the  10-year  average,  notwithstanding 
the  occurrence  (5f  several  large  fires  since  the  system  was  put  in  oper- 
ation. Though  they  had  101  more  fires  last  year  than  in  1911,  the 
working  hours  of  the  firemen  were  1300  less,  showing  that  fires  spread 
less  rapidly  and  were  more  easily  extinguished,  owing  to  more  cleanly 
conditions. 

Canton  had  a  per  capita  loss  of  $4.00  per  annum,  but  by  its 
system  of  inspection  by  uniformed  firemen  has  reduced  its  per  capita 
loss  to  40  cents  per  annum.  Fire  Chief  Robert  C.  Mesnar  ascribes 
their  success  wholly  to  the  building  inspection  plan,  and  says  he  would 
rather  make  the  city  safe  from  fire  by  inspection  than  show  the  utmost 
skill  in  extinguishing  fires.  Canton  has  a  population  of  51,000  and 
about  70  firemen  distributed  in  9  houses.  One  man  from  each  house 
is  on  inspection  work  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

Cleveland,  up  to  last  May,  depended  wholly  on  the  fire  marshal 
system,  with  six  fire  marshals  distributed  in  as  many  districts  and 
permanently  assigned  to  inspection  work.    The  system  was  changed 
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at  that  time  and  regular  inspection  work  is  now  performed  by  uni- 
formed firemen  specially  detailed  for  that  duty,  one  from  each  com- 
pany. Both  Chief  Wallace,  who  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  fire 
marshal  system,  and  Assistant  Chief  Whyler,  who  preferred  the 
present  system,  agree  that  wonders  have  iteen  accomplished  in  bet- 
tering the  fire  conditions  of  the  city.  % 

Youngstown  had  a  higher  loss  ratio  Wan  Canton,  with  a  per 
capita  well  above  $4.00.  Now  its  fire  losses  are  reduced  to  less  than 
60  cents  per  capita.  Youngstown  has  about  ten  fire  houses,  one  man 
from  each  hquse  assigned  to  inspection  duty  each  working  day.  Be- 
sides this,  the  chief  and  his  assistant  do  much  individual  inspection 
work,  and  members  of  the  department  on  their  days  off  often  volun- 
teer for  additional  inspection  work. 

Toledo  probably  was  the  first  city  in  the  country  to  inaugurate 
this  kind  of  inspection  work,  and  the  result  has  been  an  almost  un- 
broken decrease  of  fire  losses  from  year  to  year,  and  reduction  in  the 
working  houj0hoi  the  firemen,  notwithstanding  steady  increase  in  the 
city's  population,  the  congested-value  district  and  general  distribu- 
tion of  property. 

These  cover  the  principal  cities  of  Ohio,  where  the  system  has 
been  inaugurated  along  business  lines  and  carried  forward  with  en- 
ergy and  reasonable  intelligence. 

The  New  York  City  department  has  been  successful  in  cutting 
down  the  number  of  fires  by  more  than  20  per  cent.,  the  fire  losses 
from  more  than  twelve  millions  to  below  eight  millions,  and  incen- 
diary fires  by  more  than  half.  The  city  now  employs  special  inspect- 
ors, but  the  new  administration  will  assign  firemen  for  this  duty. 

Similar  activity  in  the  city  of  Rochester  has  cut  the  fire  waste  in 
half  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  notwithstanding  the  growth  in  population,  in 
volume  of  business  and  in  the  value  at  risk,  fire  losses  have  been  cut 
down  by  systematic  work  and  the  working  hours  of  the  firemen  re- 
duced. 

In  Salina,  Kansas,  the  per  capita  fire  loss  was  reduced  in  three 
years  from  over  $1.60  to  less  than  40  cents. 

During  the  past  few  years  serious  consideration  has  been  given 
throughout  the  country  to  fire-waste  control.  The  Philadelphia  Fire 
Prevention  Commission  on  February  14,  1913,  starting  with  six  uni- 
formed firemen,  has  been  since  supplemented  by  one  man  from  each 
fire  company. 

The  city  has  been  divided  into  sections  and  each  inspection  area 
cared  for  and  centered  about  the  company  house  of  which  the  in- 
spector is  a  member. 

The  radiation  of  inspection  from  a  fire  house  by  a  company  mem- 
ber, acting  as  an  inspector,  results  in  securing  a  knowledge  of  build- 
ings where  his  company  only  would  be  sent  in  the  event  of  a  local 
alarm  or  be  the  first  company  to  arrive  if  called  by  a  box  alarm.  The 
education  of  at  least  three  company  members  as  inspectors,  and  their 
use  alternately  in  this  capacity,  insures  the  presence  of  one  of  them 
with  the  company  when  it  responds  to  an  alarm. 

Building  inspections  by  firemen  not  only  constitute  the  most 
effective   means   of  educating  the   firemen   to   an   appreciation   and 
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knowledge  of  fire  hazards  but  also  of  conditions  in  the  buildings 
within  which  they  may  be  called  on  to  fight  fire,  thus  making  a  fire 
department  efficient  to  the  highest  degree.  All  this  is  accom- 
plished without  additional  employees  or  expense  to  the  city,  with 
admitted  benefit  to  life  an|^4)roperty  and  to  the  firemen  themselves, 
and  with  ultimate  reducdmof  fires  and  the  danger  and  loss  attending 
them.  ^  ' 

Exhibit  No.  4,  entitled  "Instructions  for  Fire  Prevention  Inspectors," 
clearly  sets  forth  that  the  present  attack  on  fire  loss  is  directed  against  lack 
of  cleanly  and  orderly  occupancy  of  buildings,  which  accotyits  for  about 
half  of  all  fire  waste. 

The  following  rules  were  formulated  by  the.  Philadelphia  Fire 
Prevention  Commission  in  as  close  cooperation  as  proved  possible 
with  all  authorized  fire  insurance  underwriters'  organization  and 
individuals  locally  active: 

Issued  by  the  Fire  Marshal's  Office,  January  1,  1914 

It  is  the  Fire-prevention  Inspector's  duty  to  see  that: 

Byildings  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  ordinance  requirements. 

All  fire  apparatus  is  kept  in  good  condition  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate use. 

Lighting  systems  are  properly  maintained. 

All  exits  open  outward,  are  unobstructed  and  unlocked  during 
the  time  building  is  open  to  employees  or  the  public. 

All  aisles,  passageways  and  corridors  are  of  proper  width  and 
kept  clear.  All  windows,  doors,  stairways  and  elevator  shafts  should 
be  kept  clear  from  goods  and  materials  of  every  kind. 

Stairs  and  fire  escapes  are  unobstructed. 

Stairways  are  equipped  with  hand  rails  where  required  by 
ordinance. 

All  fire  escapes  extend  from  roof  to  ground  and  are  kept  in  good 
repair  and  painted. 

All  volatile  oils  (benzine,  gasoline,  cleaning  fluids,  etc.)  are 
kept  in  approved  manner  as  required  by  ordinance. 

All  smoke  pipes  have  proper  clearance  to  any  combustible 
material. 

Acids  in  excess  of  one  day's  supply  are  properly  stored. 

Ashes  are  not  kept  in  combustible  receptacles  or  dumped  in 
contact  with  or  in  close  proximity  to  any  combustible  material. 

All  ovens,  furnaces,  and  heating  or  power  devices  are  installed 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  requirements. 

Boiler  arches  and  breechings  are  protected  and  sufficient  clear- 
ance is  maintained  to  combustible  material. 

No  rubbish  is  burned  on  the  premises,  alley  or  street  unless 
approved  rubbish  burners  are  used. 

Calcium  carbide  is  stored  in  airtight  and  waterproof  metal  con- 
tainers and  in  accordance  with  ordinance  requirements. 

All  broken  windows,  broken  plastering,  holes  in  floors  are 
repaired  without  delay. 

Charcoal  is  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Powdered  charcoal  is  stored  in  metal  bins  or  cans  in  a  cool,  dry- 
place. 
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Waste  paper  and  rubbish  are  kept  in  metal  cans  and  removed 
from  premises  each  night. 

Paper  and  rags  for  baling  are  well  sorted  so  as  to  insure  exclu- 
sion of  matches,  oily  and  greasy  paper,  rags  and  waste. 

Metal  cuttings  from  oil-using  machine  are  kept  in  standard 
cans  and  removed  daily  from  the  building. 

Packing  material  is  kept  in  bins  of  metal  or  metal-lined  wood 
having  self-closing  or  automatic  covers. 

All  stock  is  kept  at  least  18  inches  below  all  ceilings,  and  if 
building  is  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  18  inches  below 
sprinkler  piping. 

No  wooden  lockers  are  used  for  oily  clothes,  rags  or  waste. 

Soft  coal  is  stored  away  from  brickwork  of  boilers  and  furnaces 
and  is  kept  only  in  incombustible,  rooms. 

Metal  drip  cups  are  installed  under  all  shaft  bearings. 

All  gas  stoves,  ranges,  plates  and  other  types  of  heaters  are 
connected  with  the  source  of  gas  supply  by  metal  piping. 

No  swinging  or  folding  gas  brackets  shall  be  placed  against 
any  stud,  partition  or  woodwork. 

No  lava  tips  are  used  for  gas  jets ;  only  screw-type  metallic  tips 
are  permissible.  Permit  no  paper,  cotton  or  other  decorations  on 
electric  light  globes,  wires  or  fixtures.  The  use  of  candles  in  decorat- 
ing is  also  dangerous.  Keep  inflammable  materials  and  decorations 
away  from  stoves  and  stove  pipes  and  steam  pipes. 

All  gas  plates  and  glue  pots  are  set  on  non-combustible  base. 

No  open  lights  of  any  kind  are  used  in  rooms  where  woodwork- 
ing, painting,  japanning,  finishing  or  upholstering  is  done,  or  where 
highly  inflammable  materials,  oils  or  other  volatiles  are  handled. 

AH  paint  mills  and  printing  presses  are  set  on  a  metal-clad  or 
an  incombustible  floor  and  the  surroundings  are  kept  neat  and  clean. 

All  pressing  irons  and  heaters  have  proper  protection  under 
same. 

Rubbish  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  any  part  of  any 
building,  nor  outside  of  and  adjacent  to  any  building,  paying  special 
care  to  elevator,  stair  and  air  shafts,  under  benches,  in  closets,  in 
dark  and  out-of-the-way  places,  around  electric  machinery,  steam 
pipes  and  places  where  oils  are  used  or  stored.  No  sawdust  or  other 
combustible  absorbents  are  used  in  cuspidors  or  for  soaking  up  oils. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  in  all  shops,  theaters,  and  in  all  places 
where  volatiles  are  handled  or  hazardous  processes  exist. 

AH  steam  pipes  are  kept  free  from  inflammable  material  and 
are  surrounded  by  metal  collars  where  passing  through  combustible 
floors  or  partitions. 

No  gasoline  stoves  are  permitted  in  any  building. 

Never  hang  electric  drop  cords  over  nails  or  hooks  or  suspend 
them  by  wires  or  wrap  them  around  steam  pipes. 

Discourage  use  or  sale  of  "parlor"  or  "snaphead"  match;  keep 
matches  in  a  metal  box,  away  from  mice  and  rats. 

Before  starting  the  heavy  winter  fires  make  sure  that  the 
heater  plant  and  chimney  are  in  good  repair  and  clean.  Have  metal 
protection  under  and  at  the  back  of  the  stove.  Run  stove  pipes 
direct  to  a  brick  chimney,  never  through  ceHings  or  partitions.    The 
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chimney  should  be  built  from  the  foundation  up  and  never  rest  on 
brackets. 

All  windows,  doors,  stairways  and  ekvator  shafts  should  be 
kept  clear  from  goods  and  materials  of  every  kind. 

Every  inspector  should  improve  his  mind  and  thereby  the  caliber 
of  his  work  by  studiously  familiarizing  himself  with  acts,  ordinances 
and  regulations  in  the  various  municipal  departments  that  control 
the  various  features  of  fire  prevention. 

On  reinspection  our  representative  should  actually  see  and 
examine  in  detail  the  method  of  each  improvement,  and  where  orders 
have  not  been  complied  with  the  inspector  should  endeavor  to  see 
the  responsible  party,  calling  attention  to  the  violation  and  the  pos- 
sible disastrous  results  that  would  follow.  He  should  point  out  that 
loss  of  life  resulting  from  inattention  to  the  order  represents  criminal 
negligence  and  obtain,  if  possible,  a  set  date  by  which  the  order  will 
be  complied  with;  where  this  satisfaction  cannot  be  obtained  the 
special  attention  of  the  office  should  be  directed  to  the  specific  cases. 

Comparison  of  these  precautions  with  the  causes  of  the  starting  and 
spreading  of  the  3651  fires  in  1913  should  convert  the  most  incredulous 
to  the  fire-prevention  idea.  The  law  of  average  conditions  effecting 
average  results  is  likewise  convincing  in  the  following  tabulation  of  cor- 
rections recorded  in  29,068  buildings  of  the  45,104  originally  inspected, 
to  which  our  inspectors  returned  from  February  14  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1913.  Although  the  list  records  108,460  accomplished  improve- 
ments, it  does  not  include  those  ordered  in  the  16,036  buildings  originally 
inspected  to  which  our  inspectors  have  not  returned,  wherein  will  certainly 
be  found  half  as  many  additional  corrections. 


NEW   SAFETY   FEATURES    INSTALLED 


Fire  Pails 41,112 

Sand  Pails 809 

Metal  cans  6,561 

No  Smoking  signs 16,712 

Exit  signs 343 

Safety  cans    135 

Fire  extinguishers  787 

Wire  waste  baskets 12 

Metal  stands  and  flexible 

tubing  on  gas  irons ....  54 

Ladders  to  roof 6 

Balers  for  paper 2 

New  lids  for  metal  cans. .  73 


Fire  ropes   

Elevator  doors 

Metal-lined  boxes 

Water  barrels   

Fire  doors   

Hose  

Nozzles 

Steps  to  fire  escapes 

Gasoline  tank 

Fire  drills 

Flexible  hose 

Alarm  system  installed  . . . 
Alarm  system  signs  posted 


2 

18 
541 

91 
3 

13 
7 
2 
1 
4 
120 
3 

10 


PROTECTION    APPLIED 


Steam  pipes  protected  and 

cleared  27 

Ironing  boards,  tables  and 

floors  protected  93 

Hazardous  coal  stoves  . . .  983 

Gas  stoves   1,156 

Oil  stoves 18 

Swinging    gas    jets    made    . 

stationary,  wire  guards.  5,670 


Radiators  protected  and 
cleared  

Motors  protected 

Fusible  links  placed  on 
hatch  doors   

Lacquer  room  metal-lined. 

Excelsior  and  paper  bins 
metal-lined   

Ehimbwaiters  metal-lined  . 


69 
34 

98 
1 

167 
2 
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Elevator  doors  metal-lined  Metal     protection     under 

underneath  92         irons 68 

Boxes    for    rubbish,    etc.,  Terra-cotta  thimbles o2 

metal-lined   208     Protection  over  and  around 

Hose    reracked    and    re-  boilers  18 

paired 179     Rings  around  stove  pipes.            22 

Oil  lamps 8 

REPAIRS   MADE 

Fire  escapes 271  Basement  made  accessible 

Electrical 8         (additional  stairway)  . .  21 

Chimneys   416  Walk  lights  (instances)  . .  3 

Defective  flues  and  holes  .  2,196  Buildings 228 

Siamese    steamer    connec-  Automatic-sprinkler  alarm.  1 

tions   14 

REMOVALS 

Rubbish  piles 7,056     Oils  from  building  to  yard  67 

Exits  to  fire  towers  cleared,                   Windows  cleared 246 

doors  unlocked  and  a  3-                   Stock  from  radiators 69 

ft.  aisle  space  maintained  1,783     Elevator  pits  cleaned 96 

Stoves  32 

RECHARGING 

Chemical  extinguishers   . .       1,195 
Fire  pails  refilled 18,395 


Total  improvements   .   108,467 

The  reasonable  structural  correction  of  all  properties  particularly  in 
the  congested  center  will  be  actively  undertaken  in  the  near  future  so 
that  great  loss  of*  life  and  property  may  be  eliminated. 


HIGH  EXPLOSIVES 
For  convenience  the  ordinance  relative  to  High  Explosives,  April 
2,  1901,  is  divided  as  follows : 

A 
An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  manufacturing,  having,  keeping, 
selling,  using,  transporting  and  carrying  of  high  explosives. 

B 
An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  manufacture,  storage  and  keeping 
for  sale  of  certain  chemicals  and  combustibles. 

C 

An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  having,  using,  storing  and  keeping 
of  benzine,  naphtha,  gasoline,  benzole  and  other  similar  petroleum 
or  coal  tar  products  or  any  articles  containing  the  same. 

D 
An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  manufacture,  transportation,  sale, 
storage  and  use  of  acetylene  and  calcium  carbide. 


As  required,  inspection  of  352  applications  under  class  A  were  made 
which  resulted  in  the  approval  of  345  and  the  refusal  of  7. 

For  class  B,  72  applications  were  made,  resulting  in  65  approvals 
and  7  rejections. 
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Under  class  C,  779  applications  were  investigated,  770  approved  and 
9  rejected. 

In  class  D,  11  applications  were  received,  9  approved  and  2  rejected. 

In  each  instance  it  was  necessary  to  visit  the  premises  and  make  a 
thorough  investigation  before  passing  upon  the  safety  surrounding  the 
recognized  dangerous  materials  in  these  classes. 

VOLATILE  OILS  AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

At  present  there  is  no  urgent  need  of  local  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  petroleum  products. 

Until  June  20,  1913,  an  act  of  Assembly  of  1864  governed  local 
control  of  petroleum  and  its  product's.  This  was  so  worded  that  it  not 
only  failed  to  meet  present-day  needs  of  the  ever-increasing  use  of  this 
commodity  but  likewise  prevented  local  legislation  on  the  subject.  By 
the  activity  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission  a  bill  repeal- 
ing this  antiquated  control  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
thereby  clearing  the  way  for  City  Councils  to  regulate  by  ordinance  the 
dangerous  and  increasing  use  by  providing  all  known  safeguards. 


THEATER  AND  PLAYHOUSE  FIRE  CONTROL 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  this  Spring  of  the  irregular  and 
inadequate  inspection  of  theaters  a  system  was  inaugurated  that  will 
increase  the  efficiency  and  furnish  equal  service  to  all. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  at  present  38  theaters  and  237  moving- 
picture  parlors,  besides  numerous  dance  halls,  boxing  clubs  and  other 
places  of  public  assembly,  which  are  inspected  by  the  fire  marshal,  who 
certifies  to  the  issuance  of  the  licenses.  Twelve  million  patrons  visit  the 
theaters  each  year  and  350  million  visit  the  moving-picture  theaters  and 
lesser  vaudeville  shows  each  year,  subjecting  some  person  on  each  of 
these  occasions  to  the  fire  hazard  of  the  property  visited  once  per  annum. 
During  the  year  past  these  places  were  subjected  to  a  total  of  6000 
inspections  by  the  fire  marshal's  corps,  independent  of  the  work  of  the 
theater  patrol. 

The  theater  patrol  was  inaugurated  October  6,  1913,  and  consists 
of  six  uniformed  firemen  under  command  of  a  captain.  The  direct 
purpose  was  to  create  uniform,  efficient  and  properly  supervised  play- 
house inspections  by  the  Bureau  of  Fire  in  cooperation  with  the  fire 
marshal,  upon  whom  power  is  conferred  by  law  to  saf-eguard  life  and 
property  in  these  places. 

Among  the  new  methods  adopted  for  safeguarding  theater  patrons 
from  fire  was  the  organization  of  fire  drills  among  all  the  employees  of 
these  houses,  to  assure  the  use  of  the  most  direct  of  the  numerous  exits, 
and  empty  the  building  quickly  in  the  event  of  fire. 

They  are  instructed  how  to  promptly  notify  the  city  fire  department 
in  the  event  of  fire  and  are  trained  in  the  proper  use  of  the  private  fire 
apparatus  in  the  building  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  fire  engines. 
These  drills  are  given  weekly  by  the  Bureau  of  Fire  representatives,  and 
almost  daily  by  the  chief  and  his  assistant  of  the  house  patrol,  who  are 
sworn  in  as  special  officers. 

Inspections  by  the  theater  patrol  during  the  performance  are  as 
follows : 
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INSPECTION   OF  THEATERS 


Academy  of  Music 69 

Little  Theater 70 

Broadway 123 

Garrick  89 

Colonial   128 

Adelphi 108 

Trocadero 202 

Arch 201 

Gayety   199 

Walnut 137 

Victoria  174 

Fairmount 145 

Empire 120 

Grand  Opera 125 

Orpheum   123 

Great  Northern  129 

Hart's 125 

Keystone 123 

Girard  123 

South  Broad 92 


Standard 98 

Alhambra 125 

Forrest 87 

Palace 126 

Lyric :  107 

Ehimont's 166 

Bijou 196 

Casino 171 

Keith's   i84 

William  Penn 156 

Metropolitan  134 

Nixon 141 

Dixie 118 

Nixon  Colonial 21 

Frankford   29 

People's   64 

American 121 

Allegheny 120 


Total 


4769 


These  4769  inspections  have  impressed  every  playhouse  employee 
with  the  importance  of  precaution  against  and  proper  action  in  the 
emergency  of  fire.  The  installation  of  the  following  appliances  that 
heretofore  were  either  missing  or  in  poor  condition  is  also  a  result  of 
continuous  inspection  : 

APPLIANCES  INSTALLED 

Fire  extinguishers 27     Water  casks 16 


Hooks 24 

Axes 52 

Drills  installed  39 

Placards  framed 107 

No  Smoking  signs 300 

Pails 107 

Exit  signs  and  red  lights  ....  2 

REPAIRS 

Siamese  steamer  connections. .  4 

Tables  lined 2 

Doors  repaired  and  protected  .  18 

Vent  skylight  operated 30 

Hose  repaired  and  reracked  . .  8 

Building 4 

Electrical 3 

Furnace  protected   1 

Exits  and  obstructions   9 


Hose 18 

Reels  (hose) 7 

Pockets  for  axes 9 

Metal  cans 35 

Sand  pails  and  scoops 43 

Knives   8 

Nozzle 1 

MADE 

Flues  1 

Gas  stoves  protected 2 

Curtain  repaired 1 

Gas  jets  protected 24 

Bins  metal-lined 1 

Ropes  painted  red 10 

Pails  marked 10 

Fire  escapes 3 

Switchboard  protected   3 


RECHARGING  AND  REMOVALS 

Extinguishers  57     Gas  jets  removed 9 

Stoves  removed  5  


Pails  refilled  25i 


Total  improvements 1255 
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"NO  SMOKING"  AND  "NO  SNAP  MATCHES"  SIGNS 

These  signs  are  in  course  of  preparation.  They  will  require  that, 
in  occupancies  deemed  dangerous,  such  practices  be  discontinued,  or  the 
premises  be  so  modified  or  reconstructed  that  the  continuance  of  these 
practices  shall  create  no  undue  fire  danger. 


HZ 


U 

> 

o 


hJ 
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O 


s 
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MOVING-PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS 

Of  the  428  applications  for  licenses  to  operate  moving-picture 
machines,  222  qualified,  which,  with  the  860  previously  granted,  makes 
a  total  of  1012  operators  now  employed  in  the  various  places  of  amuse- 
ment. 

The  chief  of  the  Electrical  Bureau  and  the  fire  marshal,  composing 
the  board  of  examiners,  recognized  that  successful  written  examinations 
might  result  from  book  knowledge  only,  and  are  now  considering  a  more 
practical  examination  than  that  in  use  by  having  a  room  fitted  up  with 
apparatus  to  test  the  applicant's  practical  knowledge. 

The  following  rules  were  promulgated  November  1,  1913,  for  safety 
to  patrons  of  moving-picture  parlors: 

The  operator  holding  a  license  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  is  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  this  booth,  its  equip- 
ment and  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations: 

1.  This  booth  must  be  fireproof.  One  fire  extinguisher  and 
one  pail  of  sand  must  be  kept  inside  the  booth. 

2.  The  entrance  door  to  booth  must  open  outwardly,  arranged 
with  automatic  self-closing  fire  door  by  means  of  metal  rope  and 
weight  attachment,  or  equally  satisfactory  device.  Door  must  be 
closed  when  machine  is  in  operation. 

3.  Lookout  and  lens  openings  to  be  protected  by  gravity  doors 
of  fireproof  construction  overlapping  all  sides  of  openings  at  least 
1  inch,  and  to  be  held  open  by  fine  cords  which  are  easily  combustible, 
and  approved  165,  or  less,  degree  fusible  links  located  inside  the 
booth.  These  are  the  only  openings  permitted  on  the  sides  exposed 
to  the  auditorium. 

4.  Booth  must  be  provided  with  forced  draft  vent  by  means  of 
an  electrically-driven  exhaust  fan,  to  be  kept  in  operation  through- 
out period  of  audience  in  the  house. 

5.  Machine  must  be  kept  in  first-class  condition,  equipped  witu 
fireproof  magazines  for  top  reel  and  tension  take-up  device  with 
fireproof  magazine  for  bottom  reel;  also  automatic  shutter  and 
shields  which  adequately  protect  and  cover  the  films  between  the 
magazines. 

6.  Never  permit  the  film  to  run  on  the  floor.  If  the  take-up 
fails  to  work,  stop  the  machine  and  fix  it. 

7.  Never  rewind  one  film  while  showing  another.  Never  read 
while  showing  a  picture  or  rewinding  a  reel. 

8.  Look  over  your  films  before  showing  them  in  public.  If 
the  sprocket  holes  are  torn,  mend  the  film;  if  the  film  is  in  bad 
condition  don't  use  it, 

9.  Keep  all  extra  films  in  metal  box  at  all  times  (at  least  two 
feet  away  from  machine). 

10.  Smoking  or  carrying  of  matches  is  positively  prohibited  in 
this  booth,  either  during  a  performance  or  at  any  other  time. 

11.  Never  permit  boys  to  operate  the  machine  nor  to  rewind 
any  films,  or  to  visit  the  booth. 

12.  Give  explicit  instructions  to  the  assistant  operator  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding.  No  operator  can  excuse  himself 
or  blame  the  assistant  if  an  accident  results  from  a  neglect  of  these 
regulations. 
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13.  Display  for  at  least  60  seconds  before  each  show,  the 
slide  directing  attention  to  ample  exits  and  use  of  one  of  the  nearest 
to  seat  occupied  in  emergency. 

14.  In"  case  of  fire  do  your  level  best  to  prevent  a  panic. 

Finally,  your  reputation  and  your  license  dictate  close  observa- 
tion of  the  above  essential  precautions,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  a 
penalty  of  $100  for  violation.  (Ordinance  of  Councils  relating  to 
moving-picture  places,  Feb.  20,  1908.) 

Approved  11/1,  13.  J.  S.  Mallory 

Geo.  D.  Porter  Acting  Fire  Marshal 

Director  Dept.  Public  Safety, 


The  licenses  received  for  moving-picture  parlors  and  the  operators 
of  moving-picture  machines  were  as  follows: 

237  licenses  granted  for  moving-picture  parlors 

at  $100 $23,700 

222  licenses  granted  for  moving-picture  opera- 
tors at  $5 1,110 

Total $24,810 

which  is  an  increase  of  $6590  over  the  receipts  in  1912. 


The  general  order,  effective  January  1,  1913,  quoted  below,  exempli- 
fies the  valued  cooperation  extended  the  fire  marshal  by  the  Bureau  of 
Police  in  controlling  safety  of  patrons  in  places  of  public  assembly. 

General  Order  No.  43  Philadelphia,  December  28,  1912 

DUTIES  OF  STREET  SERGEANTS 

On  and  after  January  1,  1913,  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  every  street 
sergeant  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful  inspection,  at  least  twice  on  each 
tour  of  duty,  of  all  theaters,  moving-picture  shows  and  other  places  of  like 
public  amusements. 

He  will  see  that  the  laws,  ordinances  and  police  regulations  concerning 
these  places  are  strictly  enforced,  and  he  will  report  to  the  lieutenant  at  the 
close  of  his  tour  of  duty  the  exact  conditions  existing. 

These  reports  of  inspection  will  be  forwarded  to  this  office  the  following 
morning.  By  order  of 

James  Robinson 

Superintendent 

This  activity  resulted  in  approximately  210,000  inspections  during 
the  year  by  the  street  sergeants  who,  with  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  lawful  control  that  should  be  exercised,  greatly  aided  the  enforcement 
of  necessary  safeguards  for  the  thousands  who  daily  visit  these  places. 


FIRE  ESCAPES 

The  grave  importance  of  providing  sufficient  means  of  safe  egress 
from  property  in  the  event  of  fires  received  quite  an  impetus  in  the 
passage  of  an  act  during  the  last  Legislature,  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  almost  universally  used  outside  iron  fire  escape. 

The  law,  after  requiring  floor  level  door  openings  to  the  escape  in 
lieu  of  the  older  practice  of  climbing  through  a  window,  further  stipu- 
lates that  all  windows  opening  upon,  over  and  under  the  escape  are  to 
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be  protected  with  wireglass  in  metal  frames.  This  latter  feature  will 
prevent  the  repetition  of  a  catastrophe  such  as  happened  at  the  Bing- 
hamton  fire,  when  several  girls  lost  their  lives  after  reaching  the  fire 
escape  because  of  the  flames  coming  up  from  below. 

Properties  inspected  for  the  first  time 14,301 

Properties  reinspected 1,205 

Fire  escapes  ordered  erected ....*..  758 

Fire  escapes  erected  and  approved 246 

-  Cases  referred  to  the  city  solicitor  for  prosecution  for 

failure  to  erect  escapes 215 

Buildings    where    steps    were    erected    for    convenience 

through  high  windows  to  fire  escapes 93 

Buildings  from  the  fire  escapes  of  which  obstructions 

were  removed 132 

Buildings  in  which  notices  directing  to  fire  escapes  were 

placed   673 

Buildings  in  which  rope  and  .chain  escapes  were  placed. .  517 
Buildings  in  which  red  lights  directing  to  fire  escaped 

were  placed 611 

Buildings  in  which  fire  alarm  gongs  were  placed 598 

Buildings  in  which  additional  lights  were  placed  in  halls, 

stairs  and  passageways , 276 

Buildings  cleared  of  dangerous  rubbish 127 

Buildings  in  which  minor  repairs  dangerous  to  occupancy 

were  made ■. 73 


AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLER    SYSTEM 
AND  FIRE  PROTECTION 

The  demonstrated  value  of  the  scientifically  designed  and  constructed 
automatic  sprinkler  system,  in  discharging  water  under  high  pressure 
through  pipes  to  the  point  and  at  the  moment  of  fire  with  no  undue 
waste  of  water  or  unnecessary  damage  to  building  or  contents,  is  increased 
and  made  more  certain  by  the  use  of  a  fire  engine  pumping  through  the 
fire  department  connection  to  such  system  prominently  located  at  an 
accessible  point  outside  of  the  building. 

This,  coupled  with  the  further  facts  .that  approximately  750  auto- 
matic sprinkler  systems  now  protect  approximately  20  per  cent,  of  value 
in  Philadelphia  against  fire,  and  that  although  such  steamer  connections 
had  been  installed  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  Philadelphia,  the  fire 
department  had  failed  in  a  single  instance  to  use.  this  ready,  safe  and 
effective  means  of  fire  fighting  commonly  employed  in  other  cities, 
determined  the  director-  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  upon  the 
careful  investigation  and  advice  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mission, to  issue  an  order  as  follows,  effective  April  14,  1913 : 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  steamer  the  first  line 
of  hose  shall  be  run  into  the  building  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  second  line  of  hose  shall  be  con- 
nected to  the  sprinkler  connection  and  a  pressure  of  100  pounds 
immediately  placed  on  the  sprinkler  system — this  pressure  to  be  in- 
creased to  140  pounds  if  the  commanding  officer  deems  additional 
pressure  advisable. 
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1 — ^The  standard  outside  sprinkler  connection  is  what  is  called 
a  Siamese  or  Jones  twin  coupling,  snap  connection.  Water  passes 
through  this  connection  past  the  automatic  check  valve  into  the 
system  as  an  adjunct  supply  to  any  other  water  supplies  on  the.  system. 

2 — ^Assignments  have  been  made  of  inspectors  from  each  fire- 
house  to  go  through  each  building  listed  as  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers,  so  that  each  fire  house  will  know  the  controlling  valves, 
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Illustrating  Tank  Pressuse  on  Standaxo  Sprinei 


IixusTRATiNG  Fire  Engine  E>ressure  on  Saub  Sprinkles  (X) 
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the  main  pipe  lines  and  branch  lines,  and  also  the  location  of  fire 
department  connections. 

3 — When  there  is  more  than  one  connection  on  a  building  the 
commanding  officer  shall  make  sure  that  the  connection  is  made  to 
the  automatic  sprinkler.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  command, 
in  case  of  fire,  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  sprinkler  system,  where 
such  exists  in  any  building  on  fire,  until  the  fire  has  been  extin- 
guished; and  thereupon  to  shut  off  the  water  supply  from  the  line 
on  which  sprinkler  is  open  by  closing  the  controlling  valve,  prefer- 
ably a  branch ;  but,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  main  valve. 

4 — ^A  member  of  the  fire  department  is  to  remain  at  any  building 
equipped  with  such  water  supplies  until  the  system  is  again  in 
operative  condition. 

5 — It  is  the  duty  of  the  entire  fire-fighting  force  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  primary  principles  of  automatic  sprinkler  pro- 
tection so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  these  instructions  in  a  com- 
pletely intelligent  manner.  Such  information  is  freely  obtainable 
at  the  Fire  Prevention  Commission  Headquarters,  Room  388,  City 
Hall. 

6 — It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  department  at  this  time  to 
apply  the  above  instructions  .to  standpipe  systems,  due  to  their 
lack  of  uniformity  and  maintenance,  conditions  for  such  adjunct  use. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department,  in  time,  to  use  its  influence  to 
have  such  standpipe  systems  brought  up  to  the  necessary  point  of 
uniformity  -and  maintenance  conditions  as  to  warrant  their  adjunct 
use. 

To  enable  the  uniformed  fire-fighting  force  to  understand  this  situa- 
tion by  actual  demonstration,  the  factory  of  the  Merchant  &  Evans  Com- 
pany, by  the  courtesy  of  its  president,  the  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Prevention  Commission,  was  deliberately  fired  on  April  5,  1913,  in 
the  presence  of  as  many  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire 
as  could  be  spared,  a  fire  department  engine  was  attached  and  the  actual 
use  of  a  sprinkler  system  in  action  under  working  conditions  was  shown. 

To  further  distribute  information  on  the  subject,  twelve  volunteer 
civilians,  whose  daily  eflfort  is  directly  applied  to  sprinkler  protection,  each 
visited  the  various  houses  with  a  typical  illustrative  plan  of  a  sprinkler 
system  (see  copy  attached)  and  explained  the  rudimentary  facts  about 
sprinkler  connections  and  their  use. 

Added  to  this  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  owner  of  a  sprinkler  system 
throughout  the  city  requesting  a  plan  or  sketch  showing  the  location  of 
the  sprinkler  connection  and  the  main  controlling  valve.  These  plans 
were  sent  to  the  company  house  nearest  all  such  sprinkler  risks  with  an 
order  from  the  chief  engineer  that  the  officers  of  the  company  visit  the 
risk  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  essential  features  of  the  equip- 
ment, so  that  in  an  emergency  they  might  intelligently  handle  these  in 
the  spirit  of  the  order  and  in  the  absence  of  any  one  connected  with  the 
risk. 

A  book  was  prepared  showing  the  risks  provided  with  steamer  con- 
nections within  the  first  alarm  district  of  each  company  and  furnished 
the  officers  for  their  information. 

The  results  of  this  activity  have  been  that  one  large  class  of  sprinkler 
risks  (mutual)  which,  owing  to  the  non-use  of  steamer  connections  did 
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not  provide  such  connections,  immediately  made  known  to  their  sub- 
scribers the  desirability  and  value  of  it ;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
these  outside  connections  have  since  been  installed. 

J.  S.  Mallory 
Acting  Fire  Marshal 

EXHIBIT  1     (Philadelphia  Fire  Marshal  Law) 


AN  ACT 

Creating  the  office  of  Fire  Marshal,  to  be  attached  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  in  cities  of  the  first  class;  prescribing  his  duties  and  powers;  and 
providing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  act;  and  providing 
for  the  method  of  appointment,  compensation,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
office. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  there  shall  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  in  all  cities  of  the  first  class  in  this 
commonwealth,  to  be  known  as  "the  Office  of  Fire  Marshal."  That 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  select  council,  a  suitable  person,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  State 
and  a  qualified  elector  of  said  city,  as  fire  marshal,  who  shall  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  who  shall  hold  office 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The  office  of  fire  mar- 
shall  to  be  maintained  at  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety;  Provided,  that  whenever 
an  officer  of  the  Police  Department  in  any  city  of  the  first  class 
has  heretofore  been  appointed  as  fire  marshal,  he  shall  continue  to 
hold  office  and  act  as  fire  marshal  under  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
this  act  until  his  term  of  office  shall  have  expired,  or  until  he  shall 
have  been  removed  for  cause  by  the  said  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Section  2.  The  Director  of  Public  Safety  is  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  appoint  such  number  of  assistant  fire  marshals  as  the 
city  councils  may  allow,  one  of  the  said  assistants  to  be  designated  as 
chief  assistant.  The  duties  of  said  chief  assistant  and  assistants  shall 
be  to  assist  the  fire  marshal,  and  such  appointees  may  be  removed  for 
cause  by  the  said  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

•  Section  3.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  fire  marshal, 
or  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  that  officer,  the  chief  assistant 
marshal  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  or,  in  his  absence,  one 
of  the  assistants  to  be  designated  by  the  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Section  4.  The  Director  of  Public  Safety  is  hereby  empowered 
to  appoint  such  office  assistants  as  the  city  council  may  allow,  as 
being  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  conduct  of  his  office; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  all  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  made 
by  councils  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  for  the  regulation  and  conduct 
of  the  office  of  fire  marshal,  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this 
act,  shall  be  valid  and  binding. 

Section  5.  The  fire  marshal  may  order  the  inspection  of  all 
buildings  used  for  business  or  private  purposes,  and  all  buildings 
used  for  public  purposes — meetings,  exhibitions,  or  theatrical  or  oper- 
atic performances,  or  any  amusement  place — and  enforce  all  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same ;  and  no  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  mayor  until 
approved  by  the  fire  marshal.     He  and  his  assistant  fire  marshals 
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shall  have  the  power  to  enter  and  inspect  buildings  as  aforesaid,  in- 
cluding their  contents  and  occupancies,  as  provided  under  section  nine 
of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  fire  marshal  to  report  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety  any  faulty  or  dangerous  condition 
found ;  and  no  license  under  the  provisions  of  any  law  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  said  buildings  for  any  purposes  herein  named  shall  be 
issued,  or,  if  issued,  shall  not  be  available  for  said  use  until  the  faulty 
or  dangerous  condition  is  remedied ;  and  said  fire  marshal  shall,  if  he 
find  any  temporary  property  to  be  used  in  any  building  for  scenic  or 
spectacular  purposes  is  made  of  or  composed  of  highly  combustible 
material,  he  shall  forbid  its  being  taken  in  said  building. 

Section  6.  The  fire  marshal  of  every  city  of  the  first  class  of 
this  commonwealth  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  investigation 
of  the  cause,  origin  and  circumstances  of  every  fire  occurring  in  such 
city  by  which  property  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged,  and  shall 
especially  make  investigation  as  to  whether  such  fire  was  the  result 
of  carelessness  or  design.  Such  investigations  shall  be  begun  imme- 
diately after  the  occurrence  of  such  fire,  and  the  fire  marshal  shall 
have  the  right  to  supervise  and  direct  such  investigation  whenever 
he  deems  it  expedient  or  necessary.  The  officer  making  investigation 
of  fire  shall  forthwith  notify  said  fire  marshal,  and  shall  within  one 
week  of  the  occurrence  of  fire  furnish  to  the  said  fire  marshal  a  written 
statement  of  all  facts  relating  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  fire  and 
such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for  on  blanks  provided  by 
said  fire  marshal.  The  said  fire  marshal  shall  keep  in  his  office  a 
record  of  all  fires  occurring,  together  with  all  facts,  statistics  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  the  origin  of  the  fires,  which  may  be  determined 
by  investigations  provided  by  this  act ;  such  records  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  public  inspection. 

Section  7.  The  fire  marshal  shall,  when  in  his  opinion  further 
investigation  is  necessary,  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  the  testimony, 
on  oath  or  affirmation,  of  all  persons  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of 
any  facts  or  to  have  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  matter 
as  to  which  an  examination  is  herein  required  to  be  made,  and  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  reduced  to  writing;  and  if  he  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  evidence  sufficient  to  charge  any  person  with 
the  crime  of  arson,  or  of  conspiracy  to  defraud,  or  criminal  conduct 
in  connection  with  such  fire,  he  shall  cause  such  person  to  be  arrested 
and  charged  with  such  offense,  or  either  of  them,  and  shall  furnish 
to  the  proper  prosecuting  attorney  all  such  evidence,  together  with 
the  names  of  witnesses  and  all  of  the  information  obtained  by  him, 
including  a  copy  of  all  pertinent  and  material  testimony  taken  in  the 
case;  and  shall  report  to  the  mayor,  as  often  as  such  mayor  shall 
require,  the  proceedings  and  the  progress  made  in  all  prosecutions 
under  this  act,  and  the  result  of  all  cases  which  are  finally  disposed  of. 

Section  8.  The  fire  marshal  and  the  chief  assistant  fire  marshal 
and  assistant  fire  marshals  shall  each  have  the  power  to  summon  and 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  them,  or  either  of  them,  to 
testify  in  relation  to  any  matter  which  is  by  the  provision  of  this  act 
a  subject  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  may  require  the  production 
of  any  book,  paper  or  document  deemed  pertinent  thereto  by  them  or 
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either  of  them.  Said  fire  marshal  and  chief  assistant  fire  marshal 
and  assistant  fire  marshals  are  each  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to  any  persons  appearing 
as  witnesses  before  them.  Any  witness  who  refuses  to  be  sworn,  or 
who  refuses  to  testify,  or  who  disobeys  any  lawful  order  of  said  fire 
marshal,  chief  assistant  or  assistant  fire  marshals,  or  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  produce  any  book,  paper  or  document  touching  any  matter 
under  examination,  or  who  is  guilty  of  any  contemptuous  conduct 
after  being  summoned  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  appear  before 
them  or  either  of  them,  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  any  matter 
or  subject  under  investigation  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  before  any  magistrate,  shall  be 
fined  twenty-five  dollars,  or,  in  default  of  such  payment,  imprisoned 
in  the  county  prison  not  more  than  thirty  days.  Said  fire  marshal  and 
his  subordinates,  or  either  of  them,  shall  have  authority  at  all  times 
of  day  and  night,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  to  enter  upon  and  examine  any  building  or 
premises  adjoining  or  near  the  same. 

Section  9.  The  fire  marshal  and  his  chief  assistant  and  his  as- 
sistants shall  have  a  right  at  all  reasonable  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  to  enter  into  and  upon  all  buildings  and  premises  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Whenever  any  said  officers  shall  find  any  building 
which,  by  reason  of  age  and  dilapidated  condition  or  ior  any  other 
cause  is  especially  liable  to  fire,  and  which  is  so  situated  as  to  endan- 
ger other  buildings  or  property,  or  so  occupied  that  fire  would  endan- 
ger persons  or  property  therein,  and  whenever  any  such  officers  shall 
find  in  any  building  or  upon  any  premises  highly  combustible  or 
explosive  materials,  oils,  and  greases,  or  conditions  and  combinations 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  said  buildings  or  premises,  they  shall  order 
the  same  to  be  removed  or  remedied,  and  such  order  shall  be  forth- 
with complied  with  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  said  buildings  or 
premises ;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  said  occupant  or  owner  shall 
deem  himself  aggrieved  by  such  order,  he  may  appeal  in  writing  to 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  within  three  (3)  days 
after  having  received  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  fire  marshal,  speci- 
fying in  such  appeal  the  reasons  and  ground  therefor.  The  Director 
of  Public  Safety  shall  immediately  refer  such  appeal  to  a  commis- 
sion, which  shall  consist  of  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association.  Said  commission  shall 
carefully  consider  said  appeal  and  make  decision  thereon  and  its 
decision  shall  be  conclusive.  The  decision  of  any  two  shall  be  the 
decision  of  the  commission.  Failing  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
authorities  above  specified  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  keeping  and 
maintaining  a  nuisance  detrimental  to  life  and  property,  and,  on  con- 
viction before  any  magistrate,  be  fined  twenty-five  dollars,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  such  payment,  imprisoned  in  the  county  prison  not  more  than 
thirty  days. 

Section  10.  The  fire  marshal  shall  not  engage  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, and  he  or  one  of  his  assistants  shall  at  all  times  be  at  the  office 
of  the  fire  marshal  ready  for  such  duties  as  are  required  by  this  act. 
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Section  11.  The  fire  marshal  shall  submit  annually,  as  early  as 
consistent  with  full  and  accurate  preparation,  and  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  a  detailed  report  of  his  official  ac- 
tions to  the  mayor  and  councils,  included  in  the  annual  report. 

Section  12.  The  fire  marshal,  his  chief  assistant  and  inspectors, 
may  examine  all  buildings  upon  which  any  fire  escape  may  be  erected, 
shall  see  that  it  is  kept  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  no  person  shall 
at  any  time  place  any  incumbrance  of  any  kind  whatsoever  upon  any 
of  said  fire  escapes  or  passageways  constructed  or  intended  for  the 
escape  of  persons  from  the  premises  in  case  of  fire.  Any  owner  or 
occupant  of  buildings  or  premises  failing  to  comply  with  the  orders  of 
the  authorities  above  specified  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  keeping  and 
maintaining  a  nuisance  detrimental  to  life  and  property,  and,  on  con- 
viction before  any  magistrate,  be  fined  twenty-five  dollars,  or,  in 
default  of  such  payment,  imprisoned  in  the  county  prison  not  more 
than  thirty  days. 

All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved — The  8th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911. 

JOHN  K.  TENER 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  No.  281.  Robert  McAfee 

Secretary  of  the  Conunomvealth 


Opinion  of  Counsel  on  the  Fire  Marshal  Act  No.  281,  June  8,  1911 

The  powers  conferred  upon  the  fire  marshal  under  the  act  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  To  brder  the  inspection  of  all  buildings  "used  for  business 
or  private  purposes,  and  all  buildings  used  for  public  purposes,"  and 
enforce  all  laws  relating  to  said  buildings  (Sec.  6).  Under  the  pre- 
vious act  his  powers  of  inspection  applied  only  to  "buildings  of  a 
public  character"  (Act  of  1903,  Sec.  4),  and  to  buildings  of  a  certain 
kind,  viz:  livery  stables,  hayboats  and  vessels,  etc. 

(b)  To  inspect  fire  escapes  (Sec.  12).  This  also  is  a  newly  con- 
ferred power. 

(c)  To  order  the  removal  of  buildings  "especially  liable  to  fire 
and  which  are  so  situated  as  to  endanger  other  buildings  or  prop- 
erty" (Sec.  9).    This  also  is  a  newly  conferred  power. 

(d)  To  order  the  removal  from  any  building  or  from  any  prem- 
ises "highly  combustible  or  explosive  materials,  oils  and  greases,  or 
conditions  and  combinations  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  said  buildings 
or  premises"  (Sec.  9).  The  previous  act  gave  the  marshal  no  power 
to  order  the  removal  of,  but  only  authorized  him  to  serve  notice  as  to 
the  existence  of  explosives  or  combustibles  on  premises  -(Act  of 
1903,  Sec.  3). 

(e)  To  forbid  "temporary  property  to  be  used  in  any  building 
for  scenic  or  spectacular  purposes,  made  or  composed  of  highly  com- 
bustible material,"  from  being  taken  into  building. 

(f)  To  investigate  the  causes  of  fires  (Sees.  6,  7,  8).  The  former 
act  conferred  upon  the  mayor  the  authority  to  initiate  an  inquiry  into 
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the  cause  of  fires.  The  present  act  confers  power  to  that  end  upon 
the  "fire  marshal,  the  chief  assistant  fire  marshal  and  assistant  fire 
marshals"  (Sec.  7).  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  discharge 
his  duties  adequately,  certain  new  powers  are  conferred  upon  him 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  power  to  enter  all  buildings,  public  or  private  (Sees. 
8  and  9). 

(b)  The  power  to  summon,  swear  and  examine  witnesses,, 
and  to  require  the  production  of  books,  papers,   etc.    (Sees.   7 
and  8). 

A  most  important  power  conferred,  and  one  which  gives  general 
effectiveness  to  the  act,  is  the  power  to  condemn  dangerous  premises 
and  conditions.  This  power  is  vested  in  him  by  the  ninth  section  of 
the  act.  This  section,  after  conferring  upon  the  fire  marshal  and  his 
assistants  the  power  to  enter  all  buildings,  provides  as  follows : 

Whenever  any  said  officers  shall  find  any  building  which,  by 
reason  of  age  and  dilapidated  condition  or  for  any  other  cause,  is 
especially  liable  to  fire,  and  which  is  so  situated  as  to  endanger 
other  buildings  or  property,  or  so  occupied  that  fire  would  en- 
danger persons  or  property  therein,  and  whenever  any  such  offi- 
cers shall  find  in  any  building  or  upon  any  premises  highly  com- 
bustible or  explosive  materials,  oils  and  greases,  or  conditions  and 
combinations  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  said  buildings  or  prem- 
ises, they  shall  order  the  same  to  be  removed  and  remedied,  and 
such  order  shall  be  forthwith  complied  with  by  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  said  buildings  or  premises;  provided,  however,  that 
if  the  said  occupant  or  owner  shall  deem  himself  aggrieved  by 
such  order,  he  may  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  within  three  (3)  days  after  having 
received  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  fire  marshal,  specifying  in 
such  appeal  the  reasons  an^  ground  therefor.  The  Director  of 
Public  Safety  shall  immediately  refer  such  appeal  to  a  commis- 
sion, which  shall  consist  of  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association.  Said  commis- 
sion shall  carefully  consider  said  appeal  and  make  decision  there- 
on, and  its  decision  shall  be  conclusive.  The  decision  of  any  two 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  commission.  Failing  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  authorities  above  specified  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  keeping  and  maintaining  a  nuisance  detrimental  to  life 
and  property,  and,  on  conviction  before  any  magistrate,  be  fined 
twenty-five  dollars,  or,  in  default  of  such  payment,  imprisoned  in 
the  county  prison  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

In  my  opinion,  the  subject-matter  of  the  act  constitutes  a  proper 
subject-matter  for  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  It 
would  seem  to  be  no  longer  debatable  that  the  sovereign,  by  means  of 
the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  may  prohibit  the  maintenance  of  con- 
ditions which  endanger  life  and  property  by  reason  of  the  unreason- 
able fire  hazard  thereby  created. 
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I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  act 
are  so  broad  that  conceivably  they  might  be  enforced  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  does,  not,  per  se,  invalidate  it. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  too  clear  for  debate  that  the  statute  is  self- 
executory  and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  act  are  imposed  upon  the 
fire  marshal  without  any  action  upon  the  part  of  councils.  The  act 
does  not  purport  to  be  one  enabling  cities  of  the  first  class  to  create 
an  office  and  clothe  the  incumbent  with  certain  duties  and  powers. 
By  Section  1  the  duties  and  powers  are  directly  imposed  by  the  act 
itself  on  an  existing  officer,  viz:  "Whenever  an  officer  of  the  police 
department  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  has  heretofore  been  appointed 
as  fire  marshal  he  shall  continue  to  hold  office  and  act  as  fire  marshal 
under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  act  until  his  term  of  office 
shall  have  expired,"  etc. 

A  fire  marshal  has,  I  understand,  been  appointed  and  now  holds 
the  office.  Yours  very  truly, 

James  Collins  Jones 
(Counsel  Phila.  Fire  Prevention  Commission) 

EXHIBIT  2 


PRELIMINARY,  AND  FIRST  ANNUAL,  REPORTS  OF  FIRE 

PREVENTION  COMMISSION 


Mr.  George  D.  Porter, 

Director  Department  of  Public  Safety 
^        ^.  City  Hall,  Philadelphia 

In  accordance  with  your  recent  request,  we  are  submitting  herewith 
the  results  of  a  brief  inquiry  showing  (1)  the  general  organization  of 
the  public  and  private  agencies  directly  concerned  with  fire  prevention 
and  protection;  (2)  the  broad  lines  of  procedure  followed  by  these 
agencies;  (3)  the  more  obvious  defects  in  organization  and  administrative 
methods  of  the  municipal  agencies;  and  (4)  certain  tentative  proposals 
for  the  correction  of  the  more  serious  defects  so  far  as  this  can  be 
effected  with  the  equipment  and  financial  resources  already  available. 

There  are  eight  different  divisions  of  the  city  government  perform- 
ing specific  functions  related  to, fire  prevention  and  protection;  namely, 
the  bureaus  of  water,  gas,  building  inspection,  police,  fire,  boiler  inspec- 
tion,  electrical,  and  the  division  of  fire  marshal.  Obviously,  an  effective 
program  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  requires  that  these  eight 
agencies  work  in  complete  harmony ;  each  reinforcing  and  supplement! ngf 
the  work  of  the  other  in  the  performance  of  its  special  functions.  Besides 
these  municipal  agencies  there  are  numerous  private  organizations 
equipped  to  render  important  service  in  a  well-planned  and  efficiently- 
directed  program.  Generally  speaking,  no  such  plan  has  been  formulated. 
There  is,  accordingly,  much  overlapping  of  functions,  lack  of  correlation, 
and  failure  to  meet  some  of  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  a  safe  and 
sound  policy. 

Potentially  the  most  important  factor  in  a  program  of  fire  preven- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  control  of  conflagrations,  is  the  fire 
marshal's  office  operating  under  an  excellent  new  law.     In  this  office 
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rests  the  power  and  the  responsibility  for  determining,  by  inspection, 
conditions  that  endanger  life  and  property  by  reason  of  hazardous  occu- 
pations, careless  methods  in  conducting  such  occupations,  slovenly  house- 
keeping, and  inadequate  preventive  measures.  The  fire  marshal  is 
clothed  with  adequate  power,  under  State  law,  to  enter  and  inspect  all 
buildings.  He  is  given  authority,  when  a  building  is  shown  by  inspection 
to  be  specially  liable  to  fire,  to  be  so  located  as  to  endanger  other  build- 
ings, or  so  occupied  that  fire  would  endanger  persons  or  property  therein, 
to  order  the  correction  of  the  dangerous  conditions.  Owners  and  occu- 
pants are  required  by  the  law  to  comply  at  once  with  the  fire  marshal's 
orders,  subject  only  to  appeal  to  a  commission  provided  for  by  law. 

Notwithstanding  these  broad  powers,  the  office  of  fire  marshal  con- 
cerns itself  almost  exclusively  with  attending  fires  and  investigating  their 
causes,  prosecuting  cases  of  suspected  arson,  inspecting  the  aisles  and 
exits  of  theaters  and  moving-picture  places,  inspecting  places  containing 
explosives  and  highly  inflammable  materials,  and  investigating  matters 
related  to  fire  escapes.  Practically  no  attention  is  given  to  the  correction 
of  housekeeping  and  occupancy  conditions  that  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
an  annual  fire  loss  of  approximately  $2,500,000  in  Philadelphia. 

The  approximate  average  per  capita  fire  loss  for  Philadelphia  of 
$1.65  is  not  so  bad  compared  with  other  American  cities,  but  it  must  be 
recalled  that  Philadelphia  has  fire  limits  almost  coincident  with  the  county, 
lines,  making  very  extensive  fire  limits,  and  within  the  fire  limits  it  has 
a  tremendous  number  of  buildings  of  virtually  fireproof  exterior — brick 
with  metal  roof;  the  whole  situation  making  a  low  fire  loss  normal  as 
compared  with  the  much  more  restricted  fire  loss  of  Boston.  Compared 
with  foreign  city  averages  it  is  obvious  at  once  how  much  can  be  saved 
in  Philadelphia.  The  following  table,  based  upon  the  latest  available 
data  gathered  up  to  1907,  shows  the  average  annual  per  capita  fire  loss 
for  the  United  States  at  large  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe :  average  per  capita 

CITY  FIRE  LOSS    ( ANNUAL) 

United  States : $3.00 

Cleveland 1.18 

Washington 1.19 

Baltimore    1.29 

Chicago   1.43 

Philadelphia    1.65* 

New  York 2.60 

Boston    5.15 

Berlin 25 

Bremen    38 

Paris 47 

London    50 

St.  Petersburg 1.42 

The  fire  marshal's  office  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain  of  official  agencies  concerned  with  fire  prevention  and 
protection.  The  organization  and  administrative  methods  of  the  office 
are  such  that  the  important  functions  for  which  it  is  constituted  cannot 
be  performed  with  reasonable  economy  and  efficiency. 

♦The  total  fire  loss  for  Philadelphia  for  1911  was  $2,100,000,  making  a  per 
capita  loss  of  $1.45. 
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The  fire  marshal  has  given  an  unduly  narrow  and  perfunctory  inter- 
pretation of  his  legal  powers  and  duties.  He  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  law  of  June  8,  1911,  gives  him  no  authority  over  places  used 
for  public  gatherings,  except  to  inspect  aisles  and  exits;  that  the  clause 
"dangerous  and  faulty  conditions"  refers  to  construction  only,  and  not  to 
conditions  of  occupancy  and  housekeeping;  and  that  a  city  ordinance 
must  be  passed  before  the  law  becomes  effective. 

One  of  the  four  assistant  fire  marshals  has  given  his  time  exclusively 
to  the  supervision  of  ten  fire  escape  inspectors,  leaving  only  three  officers 
to  perform  the  functions  assigned  to  assistant  fire  marshals.  The  records 
of  inspections  made  by  the  ten  fire  escape  inspectors  show  that  these 
inspections  have  not  been  made  witfi  desirable  dispatch ;  the  average  rate 
of  inspection  for  eight  months  having  been  five  to  seven  per  day. 

The  current  and  summary  records  of  work  done  and  results  accom- 
plished are  incomplete,  inadequate,  and  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
administrative  control.  Little  use  is  apparently  made  even  of  such.records 
as  are  maintained  to  improve  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  individual 
inspectors  or  by  the  organization  as  a  whole,  to  bring  out  the  chief 
problems  with  which  the  office  is  concerned,  or  to  point  the  way  toward 
more  eflfective  control  of  fire  waste. 

The  preliminary  report  now  submitted  is  not  assumed  to  cover  the 
field  in  a  complete  or  systematic  manner.  It  is  intended  rather  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  problems  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  with  a  view  to  the  formu- 
lation of  a  constructive  plan  for  a  more  effective  organization  of  the  sev- 
eral public  agencies  concerned  and  for  better  working  relations  between 
these  agencies — ^the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  the  Fire  Insurance 
Patrol,  and  other  private  organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities. 

In  order  that  such  a  program  may  be  formulated  and  the  interest 
of  the  entire  community  enlisted  in  its  promotion,  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  request  the  mayor  to  authorize  immediately  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  fire  marshal's  office  and  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  nine  citizens  of  proper  qualifications  to  ascertain  the  necessary  facts 
and,  on  the  basis  of  its  findings,  to  formulate  a  program  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  to  cooperate  with  you  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  fire  marshal's  office. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  that  you  have  printed  for  general  circu- 
lation the  city  fire  marshal  act  of  Philadelphia,  together  with  a  com- 
pletely explanatory  opinion  of  the  city  solicitor  sustaining  the  same  along 
the  lines  of  the  attached  circular  from  Fire  Commissioner  Johnson  of 
New  York  City,  which  explains  the  Hoey  fire  prevention  law,  and  gives 
the  opinion  of  the  city  solicitor  respecting  its  salient  features. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ClIART-ES   A.    HeXAMER 

Secretary  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters*  Association 
(Past  President  National  Fire  Protection  Association ) 

Jesse  D.  Burks 
Director  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

Powell  Evans 
Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Committees: 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research; 
National  Hardware  Association; 
National  Association  Sheet  Metal  Contractors; 
(Formerly  National  Association  of  Creditmen ; 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers) 
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FIRE  PREVENTION  COMMISSION  FIRST  ANNUAL 

REPORT 

Mr.  George  D.  Porter  Room  420,  City  Hall,  January  1,  1912 

Director  of  Public  Safety 

City  Hall,  Philadelphia 
Decnr  Mr,  Porter: 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission  makes  herein  its 
first  working  report  with  respect  to  fire  control  in  this  city.  Our  prelim- 
inary report  went  to  you  March  16,  1912,  and  thereafter  the  commission 
held  sundry  meetings  which  resulted  in  the  arrangement  for  these  head- 
quarters in  the  City  Hall,  with  an  active  management  in  charge,  becom- 
ing effective  November  25th  last. 

Our  work  followed  the  general  lines  of  investigation  laid  out  in  the 
preliminary  report.  There  is  little  need  of  elaborating  on  the  statement 
made  in  this  report  as  to  the  existing  fire  waste  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
except  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  waste  in  this  city 
in  the  current  year  exceeded  three  millions  of  dollars — quite  an  increase 
over  the  average  of  the  previous  years.  We  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  subsequent  investigations  since  this  preliminary  report  have 
confirmed  the  forecast  named  therein  as  to  the  possibility  of  so  improv- 
ing the  control  of  fire  waste  as  to  largely  reduce  the  past  or  present 
figures. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  control  should  be  undertaken  with 
property  as  a  basis  before  a  fire  occurs  instead  of  confining  the  city's 
activities  to  putting  out  fires  after  they  have  occurred.  Active  firemen, 
policemen  and  members  of  several  other  bureaus  have  been  charged  for 
years  with  inspection  of  theaters  and  other  public  assembly  halls;  and 
after  the  Bodine  street  fire  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which  occasioned  the 
loss  of  many  firemen's  lives,  an  effort  was  made  to  start  general  inspec- 
tions, which  was  abandoned  within  a  few  months  thereafter  because 
of  the  protest  of  the  property  owtiers  and  the  failure  of  the  firemen 
to  insist  upon  this  right.  Measurably  political  influence  was  a  factor 
in  this  easy  retreat  from  this  line  of  activity. 

Inspection  duty  throughout  the  city  has  generally  heretofore  been 
perfunctory,  with  little  or  no  cooperation,  no  regular  filing  or  comparison 
of  reports  or  actual  use  of  them  thereafter,  to  better  conditions.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  men  best  fitted  to  find  out  the  many  dangerous  fire  condi- 
tions in  the  city  are  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enter  buildings  and  extin- 
guish fire  when  it  occurs.  The  truth  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that 
American  cities  are  safe  from  conflagration  only  by  the  smallest  margin, 
and  sometimes,  by  reason  of  extraordinary  conditions,  that  margin  disap- 
pears entirely  and  then  the  best  fire  department  in  personnel  and  equip- 
ment may  become  helpless.  Yet  the  large  majority  of  American  cities 
continue  to  take  this  chance,  instead  of  directing  new  energy  into  the  line 
of  preventive  work,  as  a  number  of  our  cities  have  already  done  with 
great  success,  and  as  European  cities  have  done  for  many  years  with 
unmistakable  resultant  benefits. 

Intelligent  and  effective  inspection  of  properties,  particularly  of 
mills,  factories  and  warehouses,  in  the  congested  city  limits,  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  awakening  owners  to  existing  dangers  of  many 
kinds,  which  could  easily  be  remedied  before  they  reflect  themselves  in 
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fire  waste.  The  city  generally,  the  property  holders,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  fire  department  itself  would  reap  the  benefits  of  this 
reduced  danger  and  loss.  Such  inspection  is  also  undoubtedly  essential 
to  reduce  the  crime  of  arson — recently  proved  in  New  York  to  be  more 
extensive  and  dangerous  than  heretofore  imagined — to  its  lowest  limits. 

The  Fire  Marshal  act  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  undoubtedly  gives 
your  department  the  power  to  do  every  essential  thing  to  control  fire 
waste  danger  in  this  community.  No  city  ordinance  is  necessary  to 
supplement  this  legislative  act  for  enforcement  of  the  State  law,  and  you 
can  accomplish  the  appointment  of  as  many  assistant  fire  marshals  as 
your  discretion  directs  to  carry  into  eflFect  your  policy  immediately.  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  promptly  readjust 
the  fire  headquarters  and  the  fire  marshal's  office  so  as  to  make  them 
administratively  efficient,  if  any  real  value  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
proposed  new  service. 

This  commission  has  investigated  the  eleven  battalion  headquarters, 
with  their  total  of  85  constituent  engine,  truck,  chemical,  pipeline  and  fire- 
boat  companies — 

First — to  meet  the  personnel  of  the  force. 

Second — to  construct  a  geographical  map  of  the  city  with  the 
lines  of  these  battalion  areas  determined  by  common  consent  of  all 
concerned,  so  as  to  be  contiguous,  and  in  the  aggregate  make  a  map 
of  the  whole  city.  A  copy  of  this  area  map  is  on  file  in  the  rooms 
of  this  Commission. 

Third — to  make  a  time  map  of  the  actual  use  of  time  by  the 
entire  force  on  roll-call  so  as  to  find  out  what  their  existing  duties 
are,  what  they  should  be,  what  time  is  available  and  what  time  can 
safely  be  set  aside  for  active  inspection  work. 

The  great  scope  of  this  study  has  made  it  impossible  to  com- 
plete it  to  date,  but  it  has  already  covered  26  of  the  56  engine 
companies,  and  8  of  the  16  truck  companies  for  a  roll-call  period  of 
10  days,  which  has  given  us  the  essential  data  on  which  we  can  safely 
formulate  suggestions. 

Fourth — while  studying  actual  conditions  with  respect  to  area 
and  occupation  in  this  city  we  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
similar  lines  of  action  in  other  American  cities  that  h^ve  followed 
a  more  active  and  advanced  policy  in  this  regard  than  we  have,  for 
periods  ranging  from  one  to  ten  years,  to  check  our  own  proposals 
in  the  light  of  experience  instead  of  formulating  them  theoretically. 
The  result  has  shown  us  that  36  cities  are  carrying  out  with  marked 
success  a  reduction  of  fire  loss  of  life  and  property — ^the  essence  of 
all  we  desire  to  accomplish  here. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  leads  us  to  the  unqualified  conclusion 
that  at  least  1  active  fireman  from  each  of  the  approximate  80  companies 
should  be  constantly  on  inspection  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. ;  and 
further,  that  virtually  one-quarter  of  the  total  force  of  a  thousand  men 
could  reasonably  in  the  near  future  be  sworn  in  as  assistant  fire  marshals, 
clothed  with  authority  to  make  such  inspections  and  reports  to  their 
superiors,  these  reports  to  be  forwarded  to  headquarters  for  review  and 
action  thereon. 
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This  assignment  will  average  44  actual  week  hours  for  a  company, 
whereas  the  average  company  now  has  76  average  week  hours  surplus  over 
their  minimum  requirements  after  the  present  allowance  for  meals,  other 
assignments,  sickness,  absence  and  injury  from  all  causes  (the  present 
consumption  of  time  being  largely  reducible  by  better  administrative 
methods). 

This  force  should  be  able  to  cover  an  enormous  amount  of  actual 
inspection  in  a  relatively  short  time,  as  witness  the  fact  that  60  active 
firemen  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  have  inspected,  between  July  10,  1912, 
and  January  1,  1913,  46,863  buildings  through  regular  day  hours.  The 
betterment  of  conditions  in  Cincinnati  has  been  remarkable  since  this 
effort  was  undertaken. 

Similar  activity  in  the  city  of  Rochester  has  cut  the  fire  waste  in 
half  during  the  past  two  years.  ' 

Similar  activity  in  the  city  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  reduced  the 
fire  waste  within  ten  years  to  one-tenth  of  the  figures  at  that  time,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  increased  population  and  property  dur- 
ing this  decade. 

The  authority  for  this  line  of  action  and  its  propriety  in  view  of 
actual  conditions  here  are  both  quite  beyond  question  at  this  time. 

We  advocate  the  immediate  detail  of  at  least  6  active  firemen  includ- 
ing 1  officer,  as  an  initial  inspection  corps  under  the  authority  of  the 
Fire  Marshal  act,  this  corps  to  be  sent  promptly  to  New  York  City  and 
drilled  in  their  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  (now  the  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent in  the  country)  for  a  week ;  this  corps  upon  return  to  act  as  a  nucleus 
of  the  great  service. 

We  have  also  studied  with  c^re  the  form  and  use  of  reports  not 
only  of  the  active  firemen  on  inspection  duties  but  of  all  related  bureaus 
in  the  city  government,  and  have*  through  a  sub-committee  of  this  com- 
mission proposed  a  form  of  report  which  is  largely  automatic,  and  which 
when  filled  out  constitutes  a  real  check  on  the  property  inspected — ^this 
report  to  go  through  headquarters  for  inspection  and  to  be  compared  with 
insurance  bureau  surveys  to  which  we  now  have  access. 

The  great  danger  in  all  cities  is  in  the  congested  centers  and  in  the 
factory  and  warehouse  districts,  and  it  is  proposed  that  this  first  inspec- 
tion work  shall  be  largely  centered  in  such  areas,  with  the  general  instruc- 
tion to  all  concerned  that  the  cleaning  up  of  unnecessary  rubbish  and 
the  reporting  of  physical  defects  in  building  construction  and  equipment, 
easily  remediable,  shall  first  receive  special  attention. 

We  have  found  that  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis  there 
is  a  fixed  requirement  that  the  second  line  of  hose  from  the  engine  or 
engines  first  reporting  at  a  fire  shall,  immediately  upon  the  first  line  of 
hose  showing  its  inability  to  extinguish  the  fire,  connect  with  the  outside 
outlet  of  the  sprinkler  system  and  employ  this  additional  distribution  of 
water  without  fail.  Although  this  city  is  filled  with  sprinkler  systems 
there  has  been  no  such  connection  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  for  years. 
We  unqualifiedly  recommend  that  such  an  order  be  issued  at  once. 

We  have  learned  from  many  cities  that  a  regular  periodic  test  is 
made  of  fire  apparatus ;  in  some  of  them  of  hose.  The  rule  seems  to  be 
that  pumping  machinery  shall  be  overhauled  at  least  twice  a  year,  and 
shall  be  tested  in  some  reasonable  and  practical  way  to  not  less  than  90 
per  cent,  efficient — usually  95  per  cent. 
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As  fire  apparatus  here  has  not  been  regularly  tested  for  many  years, 
and  some  engines  admittedly  show  lack  of  efficiency  up  to  35  per  cent., 
we  unqualifiedly  advise  prompt  measures  to  correct  this  evil. 

Too  much  of  our  city  apparatus  is  obsolete  and  inefficient.  Com- 
pared with  many  other  cities  we  are  far  behind  in  the  protection  this 
department  can  give  the  citizen  and  property  in  this  community 
because  of  lack  of  funds  to  purchase  sufficient  apparatus  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  bring  our  fire  department  up  to  a  reasonable  point 
of  efficiency.  It  is  most  important  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
should  realize  that  money  must  be  spent  on  this  item  if  they  are  to  be 
safe  from  fire  danger  in  this  community  now  and  in  the  future. 

We  summarize  our  recommendations,  briefly  enlarged  upon  above, 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Fire  Marshal  act,  with  opinion  of  counsel  attached,  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  in  large  quantities  for  general  distribution 
throughout  the  community  by  inspectors  when  visiting  properties,  and 
generally  throughout  all  channels,  for  the  purpose  of  publicity  and  educa- 
tion— ^this  to  be  done  in  conjunction  with  a  carefully  worked  out  plan 
of  newspaper  publicity  and  otherwise  as  can  be  discovered  (some  copies 
in  Italian,  German  and  Yiddish). 

2.  The  detail  of  at  least  6  selected  firemen,  headed  by  an  officer,  to 
be  assistant  fire  marshals  as  a  nucleus  of  a  large  inspection  force  to  begin 
immediate  inspection  service. 

3.  The  selection  of  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  active  fire- 
fighting  force  (3  merr  from  each  company)  and  their  induction  as  assist- 
ant fire  marshals  for  inspection  purposes,  as  outlined  above  in  this  report. 
The  detail  for  proper  and  limited  ho#*s  of  a  fire  engine  from  each  house 
upon  the  initiation  of  this  inspection  service  to  travel  through  the  streets 
of  the  section  of  the  city  appropriate  to  said  house,  carrying  notices  of 
the  inspection  and  requiring  that  premises  be  cleaned  up. 

4.  The  preparation  and  printing  of  a  proper  manual  for  firemen 
and  fire  marshals. 

5.  The  regular  schooling  of  the  entire  fire-fighting  and  fire-preven- 
tion forces  in  fire  prevention  and  protection. 

6.  The  immediate  regular  test  and  repair  of  fire  apparatus  and  the 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  and  peculiar  defects  in  the  present  fire 
department  service. 

7.  Coordination  of  all  city  inspection  services  to  the  practical  extent 
possible  to  assist  the  above  defined  fire  inspection  proposals. 

8.  The  study  of  all  city  inspection  agencies  with  a  view  to  their 
consolidation  into  a  general  inspection  bureau,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
State  act  to  this  end. 

9.  The  preparation  of  a  State  act  based  on  the  study  made  by  the 
commission  to  date  of  existing  conditions,  covering  the  storage  of 
gasoline,  naphtha,  etc.,  as  now  used  throughout  the  community. 

10.  The  adoption  and  application  of  an  adequate  physical  and 
mental  test  to  apply  to  all  fire-fighting  personnel. 

11.  The  public  nomination  of  two  city  "Fire  Prevention  Days*' — 
one  preferably  some  time  in  April  (before  moving  day),  and  the  other 
preferably  in  October  (before  starting  winter  fires),  the  practical  ob- 
servance of  these  to  be  urged  upon  all  citizens  by  eVery  practical  means. 
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12.  The  calling  of  a  National  Fire  Prevention  Congress  under  the 
auspices  of  the  city,  carried  out  through  the  medium  of  Ais  commission, 
at  some  appropriate  period  during  the  late  Spring  (in  May,  immediately 
after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  in 
New  York  City,  so  that  insurance  engineers  in  numbers  can  conveniently 
attend),  or  in  early  Fall  (about  the  middle  of  October,  which  may  prove 
abetter  date  as  giving  more  time  to  organize  the  large  subject,  as  well  as 
coining  after  the  adjournment  of  various  State  legislatures  which  demand 
time  and  attention  from  State  and  city  officials  up  to  midsummer)  of 
1913,  to  advance  the  uniform  activities  of  States  and  cities  throughout 
the  country  to  abate  American  fire  waste  and  its  resultant  loss  of  life 
and  property  and  the  reflection  thereof  in  the  current  cost  of  insurance. 

Yours  very  truly 

Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 

Powell  Evans,  Chairman 

EXHIBIT  3 

Room  420,  City  Hall,  April  18,  1913 
Mr.  George  D.  Porter 

Director  of  Public  Safety 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Inspection  of  Theaters 

During  the  past  month  we  have  discussed  with  you  in  a  general  way 
the  supposed  present  practice  of  control  of  the  various  departments  for 
theaters,  public  assembly  halls,  fight  clubs,  etc.,  which  concisely  is  as 
follows : 

Division  of  Fire  Marshal 

Each  of  the  three  assistant  fire  marshals  inspects  theaters  in  his 
district  about  every  two  months  as  to  aisles,  exits  and  buckets ;  and  there 
is  also  a  semi-weekly  inspection  of  the  amusement  places  of  which  no 
report  is  made.  Supervision  is  actually  very  lax  and  inefficient,  as  inves- 
tigations made  during  the  past  few  weeks  fully  disclose. 

Bureau  of  Fire 

Each  district  engineer  is  supposed  to  inspect  monthly  all  theaters 
in  his  district.  A  fireman  is  assigned  to  every  performance,  supposedly 
of  each  theater,  to  inspect  the  entire  building  before  and  after  the  per- 
formance, to  examine  fire  appliances  and  to  prevent  smoking.  This 
service  is  very  loose  and  ineffective,  green  men  being  often  assigned  with- 
out intelligent  training,  or  instruction,  and  clothed  with  little  effective 
authority,  as  shown  by  our  investigation  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Electrical  Bureau 
Inspects  electric  wiring  in  theaters  weekly. 

Bureau  of  Police 
Patrolmen  inspect  theaters  for  overcrowding  each  performance  (?). 

Building  Inspection  Bureau 

Passes  upon  plans  and  construction  work  of  theaters  and  all  altera- 
tions thereto. 
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There  is  little  or  no  cooperation  between  these  departments  and 
practically  no  reports  are  filed.  As  there  are  44  of  these  places  in  all, 
housing  an  average  of  anywhere  from  40,000  to  50,000  each  performance, 
or  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  individuals  once  annually— if  all  open  for 
about  half  of  each  year — it  is  apparent  how  really  necessary  it  is  to  the 
Philadelphia  public  that  adequate  safety  measures  be  uniformly  devised, 
adopted  and  enforced. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  irregular  yet  numerous  disconnected 
inspection  efforts  applying  to  theaters  by  many  municipal  departments. 
The  heaviest  drain  for  this  purpose  is  on  the  fire  department,  which  at 
each  performance  has  present  a  uniformed  fireman  at  24  of  these  theaters. 

By  Chief  Edwin  Clark,  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,-^  we 
are  advised  that  the  houses  shown  on  the  attached  list  have  taken  out 
licenses  to  operate  as  theaters. 

From  Acting  Chief  Meskill,  of  the  Fire  Department,  we  learn  that 
the  theaters  on  the  attached  list  are  furnished  a  uniformed  fireman  for 
each  performance.  You  will  note  that  there  are  12  houses  which,  while 
operating  as  theaters,  do  not  secure  services  similar  to  other  houses  of 
the  same  occupancy. 

We  further  attach  a  list  of  houses— eight  in  number — which  are 
theaters  and  which  operate  on  the  same  basis  as  houses  licensed  as 
theaters,  but  which  do  not  secure  the  services  of  a  fireman  nor  take  out 
a  theater  license. 

The  presence  of  a  fireman  on  theater  detail  for  afternoon  and  evening 
performances  means  a  loss  of  service,  including  meals,  practically  from 
noonday  to  midnight,  and  he  is  called  upon  to  make  no  report  nor 
instructed  in  any  way  as  to  his  duties,  making  no  regular  rounds. 

This  heavy  drain  upon  the  fire  department  would  be  further  enlarged 
if  similar  service  is  extended  to  all  houses  of  like  class. 

This  commission,  realizing  the  inefficiency  and  expense  attending 
the  practice  as  regards  theaters,  has  made  personal  inspection  of  many 
theaters  and  finds  violations  of  good  practice  justifying  our  submitting  : 

Forms  A-B-C-D 

embodying  a  practical  working  scheme  of  the  house  management — may 
very  effectively  carry  out  an  efficient  and  constant  system  of  inspection 
work. 

Form  A,  entitled  "Regulations  Regarding  Theaters,"  would  be 
made  in  placard  form  on  heavy  cardboard,  and  at  least  two  cards  fur- 
nished each  theater. 

In  the  first  five  clauses  there  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  duties  of  the 
employees  of  the  house. 

Form  B  is  the  form  upon  which  the  house  employees  are  to  make 
out  a  report  of  their  work. 

Form  C  is  a  division  into  districts  of  the  theaters  throughout  the 
city. 

Form  D  is  a  report  form  for  the  weekly  inspection  of  the  district 
inspector  in  company  with  the  chief  of  the  fire  patrol  of  the  particular 
house  inspected. 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  the  thought  that  the  management  of  a  theater 
should  appoint  two  employees  to  act  as  a  fire  patrol,  these  men  to  be 
instructed  and  checked  in  their  duties  by  a  uniformed  fireman-inspector 
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who  will  rotate  irregularly  but  frequently  among  the  houses  in  his 
particular  district.  In  order  that  these  inspectors  will  touch  each  par- 
ticular house  at  least  once  a  day  during  performances  and  be  free  to  go 
back  the  same  day  to  any  house  about  which  they  may  have  suspicions, 
we  have  divided  the  number  of  theaters  into  six  districts,  which  in 
working  out  the  scheme  it  may  be  necessary  to  slightly  increase. 

These  district  inspectors  are  required  to  fill  out  Exhibit  3  card, 
showing  the  time  of  their  visit  and  the  men  on  duty  as  fire  patrol,  which 
must  harmonize  with  the  report  from  each  house  furnished  each  day 
direct  to  the  chief  of  these  inspectors  by  the  fire  patrol. 

The  several  district  inspectors  will  of  course  be  quite  busy  going 
from  house  to  house  to  check  the  presence  of  the  fire  patrol  during  per- 
formances, but  each  morning  will  provide  them  with  ample  time  to  make 
a  detailed  inspection  of  one  of  the  houses  in  their  district,  and  this 
inspection  will  be  reported  to  the  chief  of  the  inspectors  on  Exhibit  4 
card,  which  calls  their  attention  to  all  features  of  fire  prevention  and 
precaution. 

As  you  will  see,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  management,  the  25  or 
30  men  now  draw  from  the  fire  department  for  this  work  can  be  reduced 
to  25  per  cent,  of  this  number  and  a  much  better  result  obtained. 

Prior  to  inaugurating  the  proposed  scheme  it  will  be  necessary  to 
educate  six  men  and  a  chief  in  the  detail  duties  expected  of  them.  It 
will  further  be  necessary  to  explain  fully  to  the  management  of  the 
theaters  their  part  in  this  work. 

Following  this  the  employees  selected  for  the  fire  patrol  of  each 
house  must  be  brought  together  and  instructed  as  a  body  and  later 
taken  to  their  particular  theater  and  instructed  in  the  application  of  their 
new  duties.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  secure  badges,  so  that  both 
the  inspection  corps  and  the  fire  patrol  are  easily  identified.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  have  printed  in  sufficient  quantities  the  several  forms 
suggested. 

The  proposed  scheme  is  copied  closely  after  that  now  in  use  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  it  strongly  recommends  itself  to  the  commission  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  theaters  are  of  poor  construction  and 
that  cripples  and  men  entirely  new  in  the  fire  department  are  selected 
as  a  detail  for  this  work.  Because  it  is  a  generally  recognized  fact 
among  the  firemen  now  that  they  have  no  power  and  must  take  the 
abuse  of  the  theater  employees  if  they  hope  to  retain  the  detail. 

The  above  suggested  economy  and  increased  efficiency  is  opportune 
and  in  harmony  with  the  suggested  changes  for  theaters  as  now  under 
construction  before  issuing  licenses,  and  it  might  be  well,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  inaugurating  this  scheme,  that  it  be 
carefully  rehearsed  during  the  off  (or  summer)  season  so  that  it  can 
be  promptly  started  upon  the  opening  of  houses  in  the  early  fall. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 

Powell  Evans,  Chairman 
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FORM   A 

DEPARTHENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Public  Assembly  DlYislon 

Bureau  of  Fire 

Regulations  Regarding  Theatres 

PHIIAOELPHIA. 

1  Jhen  ahaD  be  ti«o  or  man  employcM  apfMuited.  after  examinatioD  and  approval  by  the  Depanment  of  Pttbhe  Safety,  who  ahaO  be  praaent  at  teat 
one-half  hour  prevkiui  to  the  rairiiiC  of  the  cuitain.  remalniag  during  the  petfocmance.  and  until  the  perfonnanoe  k  completwl  One  of  than  In  caH  d  lira 
riiall  have  auprane  command  over  all  Houae  employcea  until  the  arrival  of  a  member  of  the  Buraaa  of  rue  and  they  viD  be  required  to  wear,  in  faiD  vtaw 
a  badge  fumiihed  by  the  Department  of  PubDc  Safety    They  will  be  known  aa  the  "Fire  Pttrol ' 

2  TheChlef  of  the  Fire  patid  ahaOeaU  the  emptoyeea  together  at  leaatffHl  each  week  for  the  purpoM  of  boldint  drill  Eadi  enplosraa  wfU  be  asajtaed 
a  poiitioa  whk^  he  will  occupy  b  coae  of  fire  and  he  diaU  be  iostrnDMl  to  remain  in  that  poaition  from  the  receipt  of  the  fire  aignal  oniil  he  b  relieved  by 
the  FirePatraL 

&  Oneof  the  Fire  Patrol  ahaDbratMfcMMd  at  Ibe"  Prompt  "aide  of  the  itage  and  he  will  be  the  pemo  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  Cky  fire  department, 
ragudlem  of  inatructiona  to  the  eeotrary  flram  other  penona.   Another  fire  patrol  whenever  poarible  ahaO  be  atatkmed  on  the  oppoaita*'IVompt "aide  of  atata. 

1  Before  each  performance,  the  fire  patrol  ahaO  catae  the  fire  cuitahi  to  be  teated  and  ahaD  once  each  week  examine  thoroo^ily  aD  fire  and  eadt 
appHannra  to  aaoertahi  their  oondkioa  and  reaMfinem  far  un  hi  caae  of  fire,  thli  in  company  with  a  uniformed  bapBOiat  of  the  fire  patrol  TUa  waakly 
iMpwtlwi  of  appHanoea  to  be  reported  on  Uanha  fiimiahed  by  the  Depanment  of  Public  Safety  mailed  to  them  aame  day  of  inapertfcm 

&  At  the  biginnbig  of  the  theatiloal  aeaaon  the  Chief  of  the  Unilbrmed  theatre  biapectora  win  call  the  membera  of  the  Ftae  Pktrol  of  the  lavural  theauua 
ID  the  Dbtriet  CUeTa  hendguaitara  far  taatnietiona.  and  the  pmolloa  to  aleo  be  carried  out  b  event  of  a  change  b  the  pcnonnel  of  the  Fire  Pairol  during 

IN  CASE  OF  FIRE  KEEP  COOL. 

6  FUST  OP  ALU  PULL  THE  CITY  AND  PRIVATE  THEATRE  FIRE  ALARM  BOX.  nda  b  hnportaai  aoS  mn«  be  <*aerved. 

7  Have  a  place  far  averythbi  eapedally  fire  eitb^iiihing  and  preventtan  appBancat,  and  babt  on  each  being  kept  b  its  plaoa. 
&   Keep  aD  aidia  a"**  pamagm  to  fire  appBanoaa  dear  of  obotmodon. 

9    Fbe  buckaiac  eaaha  and  tanks  to  be  kept  flBed  whh  water  at  aD  timca  and  to  be  used  far  fire  only. 

10.   Fire  axtbguUierB  to  he  kept  b  ooodMon  far  use  at  aD  tfanea,  coven  of  axtbguUierB  to  be  removed  and  contenta  stirred  once  during  each  esasoa 
and  the  artfaKaMwr  recharged  twice  a  year,  and  the  dole  therssf  rsoorded  on  tag  atlaohed.   Gsre  should  be  taken  that  the  rubber  hose  attached  b  la  good 


11.   Keep  all  sesnery  away  ftam  fire  appBanoes  and  exits. 

12   CANDIXS  DT  USED  MUST  BE  IN  METAL  CANDIXSTIOCS  Wrm  EXTRA  WIDE  BASES 

IS.   The  stage  must  be  kept  dear  and  dean  when  net  b  uss. 

14.    All  waste  paper  or  rubblah  must  be  deposited  b  a  metal  can  with  a  cover,  and  must  be  emptied  each  day 

16  ALLOW  AXES  AND  PLASTER  HOOKS  TO  BE  USED  ONLY  Df  CASE  OP  FDtC 
16k   Do  not  hang  artkks  on  fire  appBances  or  on  gas  or  dactrlc  flxturea 

17  Keep  a  blanket  on  each  eide  of  the  stage,  to  be  used  b  "mothering''  or  "qiankbg"  firea 

I8l    Keep  buckets  filled  whh  sand  near  all  dectrieal  switeheai  tutm.  and  cut-out  boiesi  also  a  metal  scoop  for  same    Buckets  to  be  stoiifled  (FOR 
FIRE  ONLY) 

19  NO  SMOKING    This  regulation  must  be  strictly  enforced  throu^iom  the  entire  hoosa 

20  Keep  a  email  metal  bos  b 'firat' entrance  b  whidi  to  deposit  dgar  or  dgarstte  stubs  bnwtftt  flram  the  stage 

21  Permh  only  eaiety  matches  to  be  used  and  same  to  be  plnoed  b  a  metal  contab^  when  not  b  use. 

22.    When  cdored  Are  is  ueed  the  aame  must  be  fired  In  a  metal  receptade  and  a  pail  df  water  ahould  be  handy     The  receptade  abouU  be  coded  ta  te 
paD  of  water  before  being  put  away 

23  If  gaa  to  uecd  one  person  wID  be  aseigned  to  ligbi  aD  the  Jcta 

24  Have  illuminated  transparency  or  deetric  lighi  over  private  fire  abrm  boxes  where  it  b  inside  the  building.    The  aame  to  be  kept  O^aed  at  al 
times  during  ihe  performance 

25  Keep  fire  escapes  and  exiu  to  same  dear  at  all  timei  and  wdl  lighted  durbf  perbrmanoe     BriOiant  and  prombeni  signs  to  bdloaia  asm* 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  rscapes  in  odd  and  stormy  vrcathcr    Keep  all  movabb  parts  wdl  lubricated 

26  Have  all  hoar  taken  from  racks  or  reeb  dunng  each  weekly  inspection  at  that  time  it  ahouM  be  swept  free  d  dust  and  If  damp  dibd  befam 
ing  10  Its  place     See  that  hose  nozzles  are  free  from  obstructions  by  bicwing  through  them     Keep  washer  b  famab  obupttng  and  be  sure  that  thb 
■  screwed  lightly  to  water  pipe 

27  Keep  automatic  venubung  aky-Ughi  free  from  Obstmctions  oqiedaDy  in  ooU  and  stormy  weather     Uee  plenty  d  tfeore  to  psnnit  of 
Istun    Have  oontroUing  rope  pamted  red  for  easy  rccogniikm  and  prominently  bcated  at  stags  bvd. 

28  Have  watchman  and  fire  patrd  mepeci  every  part  d  building  immetfiatdy  after  each  petformancn 

29  A  system  d  lignab  ahouU  be  b  force  whkh  will  notify  the  occupants  d  the  ilrssslng-rooms  and  fiy-fleon  b  caae  d  fire 


EFFECTIVE  OCTOBER  6,  1913 
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FORM  B 

Form  312  12-18  5M 
Department  of  Public  Safety 

BUREAU  OF  FIRE 

Public  Assembly  Division 

Name  of  Theater Date 191 .. . 

Name  of  Fire  Patrol  Chief Assistant  Qiief 


1^ 

V 

D 

••< 

CO 

< 

bo 

C 

0 
J? 

bo 

c 

FORTABTjr. 
FIRE  APPLIANCES 

TIME  OF 
INSPECTION 

examined 

1 

u 

0) 
en 

a 

.s 

73 
0 

6 

en 

CO 

(3 

CO 

•a 

u 

4-» 

^^ 

C 

€4 

C/5 

CO 

(O 

1 

CO 

> 

•0 
C 

1 

CO 

•0 

c 

C/3 

•0 

1 

u 

•0 

G 

tS 

u 

i 

Under  Stage 

Stage  

• 

0     ••••■-•••••••••* 

Uddt  Fly  Gallery  .... 

Lower    Flv    Gallerv. . . 

1st    Tier   Dress'cr 

2nd    Tier   Dress'c 

Srd   Tier  Dress'c 

4th   Tier  Dress'c 

Tinner  Flv  Gallerv 

^xv9jeT   Flv    Ciallerv 

1st   Tier  Dress'c 

2nd    Tier  Dress'ir 

3rd   Tier  DressV 

4th   Tier  DressV 

Camenter  Shoo 

Prooertv  Room 

Boiler  Room   

•  "I" 

1 

1 

Auditorium 

•    ••       ■••       ••• 

1st  Ralconv  _ 

1 

«    •    • 

2nd    Balconv             ... 

t 

Gallerv 

•"! 

•    •    • 

Note:    Was  asbestos  curtain  lowered  at  end  of  last  performance  and  left  in 

that  position  ? 

When  raised  was  it  apparently  in  good  condition  ? 

At  end  of  last  performance  was  stage  cleared  and  hose  brought  to 

center  ?    

General  Condition  :    Excellent Good Fair Bad 

Remarks  (use  other  side)  : 
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FORM   C 


Form  311    9-13  1500 


Department  of  Public  Safety 

PUBLIC  ASSEMBLY  DIVISION 

Inspector's  Daily  Report 


EHstrict,    Inspector 

,    Badge  No Date 191.. 

theater 

Time 
Arriving 

Time 
Leaving 

MEN  ON  DUTY 

Badge 
Number 

REMARKS 

1 , 

..•.••*..••.. 

2 » 

3 

4 

5 

6 , 

7 

8 

9 

*' • \ 

10 

irTTTTTTTTTrr^-T^.TTT:^-- 

.  —  —  —  - 

■ 

12 

•  ••• 1 ---- 

1 » • 

FORM   D 

Form  313—9-1—750 
THEATER  INSPECTION 

Department  of  Public  Safety 

PUBLIC  assembly  DIVISION — BUREAU  OF  FIRE 

City  Hall,  Philadelphia 


Name  of  Theater Location 

Fire    Patrol    Chief Asst.    Chief District. 

Date  of   Inspection Inspector Badge   No.. 


ACCESSIBILITY: 

From  how  many  sides  can  building  be  reached? 

Basement: — How  many  points  of  entrance? Where? Basement 

sufficiently   accessible? ^ 

Areaway: — Particularly  fire  escape  and  exit  outlets  clear  of  refuse,  ice,  etc.? 

Areaway  light  well  to  basement  windows  free  of  refuse? 


Examined  basement  under  auditorium  and  entrance? Condition. 

Examined  auditorium  and  entrance  ? Condition....'. 

Examined  balcony  and  entrance  ? Condition 

Examined  first  gallery  and  entrance  ? Condition 

Examined  second  gallery  and  entrance? Condition 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  CLEANLINESS 

Basement   under  stage? Condition 

Stage?  Condition 

Lower  fly  galleries? Condition 1 _ 

Upper  fly  galleries? Condition 
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Gridiron?    „ Condition „ 

Carpenter   shop? Condition^ ^ 

Property  room? Condition 

Scene  dock? Condition 

Paint  room?  „.... Condition.. 

Electricians*    room?. Condition 


Operated    asbestos   curtain? Condition 

Operated  ventilating  stage  skylight? Properly  lubricated?. 

Operated  fire  doors? Properly  weighed ?. 


HEAT  HAZARDS: 

Boilers  and  furnaces? Location How  close  to  woodwork? Properly 

protected?    „ „.. 

Distance  of  flues  from  woodwork  ?..... Are  radiators  or  steam  pipes  free  from  com- 
bustible materials?  _ 

GAS  STOVES: 

How  many  ?. Metal  protection  sufficient  ? All  iron  pipe  connections  ? 


Metal  cans Location Sufficient 

LIGHTING: 

General  condition  of  electrical  wiring Open Enclosed. 


Electric  lamps  against  combustible  materials?. 

Switchboard  protection Spot  light  protection 

Moving  picture  machine  protection 

Gas  jets  clear  of  combustible  materials? Stationary 

Swinging  gas  jets  have  guards? Stationary  gas  jets  have  guards?. 

Protection  over  gas  lights? Kind 


SMOKING : 

Allowed  at  all? Where? Should  it  be  forbidden?. 

Signs  plentifully  posted? Rule  enforced ? 


DANGEROUS  MATERIAL: 

Note. — Absolutely  forbid  use  of  naphtha  and  similar  oils  for  cleaning  and  lighting 

purposes. 
Quantity  and  care  exercised  in  storing  and  handling  of  powders  for  color  and 

spectacular  eflFects 

Allow  nothing  but  safety  matches,  and  keep  in  metal  containers  when  not  in  use. 

EGRESS : 

Exits  and  fire  escapes  clear  of  obstruction — and  sufficient? 

Exits  and  fire  escapes  properly  designated  and  lighted  ? 

Exits  and  fire  escape  doors  swing  with  travel? 

Fire  escape  movable  parts  operated? Properly  lubricated? 


EXPOSURES : 

Can  theater  protection  from  fires  originating  outside  be  improved?. 

PRIVATE  FIRE  APPLIANCES : 

Chemical  extinguishers:    Number Location 


Note  extinguishers  in  moving  piicture  booths. 

Date  of  charging. -Tagged  ? 

Fire  pails  and  casks:     Number. - Location. 


How  marked? Condition. 


Sand  pail  at  switchboard?. Scoop?. 
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^^ACS  •  iiniiTiiigTr ,  ^    ^  ^1  ^^^iijp|i^ Tti  ^^    ^ 


Hooks:    Number Size Location 

Blankets  on  stage  for  spanking  fires Condition 


STANDPIPE: 

Number  and  size  of  risers Location. 


Number  and  size  of  outlets Style  of  connection 

Location  of  outlets 

Standpipe  supplies  and  condition 

Size  of  hose Kind Location 

Properly  racked  and  with  nozzle? Condition.... 


AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM : 

Partial  or  full  protection  ? — Where  ? 

Location  and  condition  (open  or  closed)  main  stop  valve ...Properly  marked. 

Automatic  sprinkler  supplies  and  condition 

OUTSIDE  ENGINE  STEAMER  CONNECTIONS: 

Number... Purpose „.. 

Location.. Single  or  Siamese? 

Proper  signs  indicating  purpose? Condition 


PRIVATE  FIRE  ALARM: 

Kind Location Condition. 

Recommendations 


EXHIBIT  4 


INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    FIRE    PREVENTION    INSPECTORS 

OF  BUREAU   OF  FIRE 

Foreword  Philadelphia,  December,  1913 

The  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  who  are  called  upon  to  jeopardize 
their  lives  and  limbs  and  those  of  their  men  because  improper  and  unsafe 
conditions  are  allowed  and  who  are  called  upon  to  assure  immunity 
from  the  results  of  the  terrible  chances  taken  in  the  heedless  way  of 
doing  things,  were  consulted  in  preparing  this  important  work.  Regular 
and  frequent  inspection  service  has  a  duel  purpose  of  cashing  in  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizen  the  experience  of  the  firemen  of  the  causes  of  fires, 
and  the  gaining  of  information  by  the  inspector  of  the  physical  features 
of  a  property  so  that  his  company  when  called  upon  to  enter  in  the 
darkness  of  night  or  haze  of  smoke,  can  quickly,  safely  and  intelligently 
act  with  the  knowledge  gained  during  the  inspection  of  entrances,  stairs, 
elevators  and  trap  locations,  strength  of  construction  and  general  char- 
acter of  contents.  The  inspection  area  map  indicates  very  closely  for 
each  company,  the  territory  wherein  they  would  be  the  company  sent  in 
event  of  a  still  alarm  and  the  first  company  arriving  due  to  a  box  alarm 
calling  several  companies. 

The  firemen  drafted  to  this  service  are  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  following  the  fundamental  principles  as  outlined  below  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  returns  for  their  eflPorts. 

(1)  The  work  of  fire  prevention  may  impress  you  as  a  fad  or  a. 
joke  at  the  outstart,  but  your  matured  view  will  be  that  it  is  both  inter- 
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esting  and  serious  and  in  comparison  with  fire  extinguishing  it  stands 
as  a  Bureau  of  Police  to  the  Detective  Bureau. 

(2)  Your  sound  judgment  of  corrections  to  remove  fire  dangers 
will  have  the  backing  of  your  superior  officers  against  all  protest,  and  to 
secure  the  desired  result,  you  are  to  permit  no  hindrance  in  your  work 
through  fear  or  favor,  friends  or  enemies. 

(3)  Be  courteous,  explain  in  detail  your  mission  and  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  occupants  of  any  building.  Remember  there  is  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  man  who  has  lost  his  temper  to  the  man  in  an  argu- 
ment with  self-control.  You  are  representing  the  dignity  of  a  depart- 
ment of  your  city  and  must  in  no  case  initiate  a  quarrel,  if  you  cannot 
through  the  courtesy  of  owner  or  occupant  secure  entry  to  a  building, 
report  the  facts  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  fire  prevention  work  and 
have  them  open  this  avenue  for  you. 

(4)  Make  friends  with  the  engineer,  janitor,  superintendent,  or 
any  other  person  in  charge  of  the  building.  These  men  have  consider- 
able information  of  the  property  condition  and  influence  in  having  cor- 
rected promptly  conditions  which  you  desire  improved. 

(6)  This  new  responsibility  calls  for  intelligence,  sound  judg- 
ment, broad  views  and  amenable  to  reason.  Narrow  mindedness  and  bom- 
bast have  absolutely  no  place  in  this  work  and  every  new  and  practical 
idea  bearing  on  the  end  ultimately  to  be  achieved  should  be  promptly 
grasped  ana  utilized. 

(6)  Gently  and  firmly  decline  the  friendly  cigar  or  other  small 
article  usually  offered  in  good  faith,  but  occasionally  used  by  occupant 
or  owner  of  property  to  put  the  inspector  in  a  bad  light.  In  particular 
g^rd  against  the  least  suspicion  or  suggestion  of  graft  in  this  form 
and  by  adhering  to  strictly  business  dealings  you  are  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion should  your  work  be  questioned  or  reviewed. 

In  General 

All  reports  must  be  made  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described  and 
must  be  clear,  concise  and  intelligible. 

Inspectors  are  instructed  to  hold  as  little  converse  with  the  owners, 
occupants  or  lessees  of  the  premises  being  inspected  as  may  be  consistent 
with  courteous  treatment,  and  to  meet  such  owners,  occupants  or  lessees 
when  instructed  by  the  officers  in  charge.  Inspectors  are  cautioned  to 
confine  their  conversation  strictly  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  not  to 
divulge  to  any  one  the  nature  of  the  report  they  propose  making  when 
it  refers  to  other  than  minor  improvements-^particularly  where  advice 
is  required  from  experts  on  such  matters  as  fire  escapes,  exits,  auxiliary 
fire  appliances,  electrical  equipments,  fire  wall  openings  and  fire  doors. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  notify  all  persons  present  and 
who  are  responsible  for  dangerous  inflammable  conditions,  that  the  said 
condition  must  be  removed  forthwith ;  but  a  report  must  be  made  on  the 
said  condition  whether  such  notification  has  been  given  or  not,  stating, 
however,  if  the  condition  was  improved. 

In  the  Fire  Marshal's  office  there  will  be  maintained  a  chief  exam- 
iner and  corps  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  examining  all  reports,  and 
each  inspector  is  instructed  to  report  fully  and  without  mention  to  citizens 
his  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  improvements  on  the  following  features : 
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Fire  escapes,  electrical  equipments,  auxiliary  fire  appliances,  exits, 
fire  retarding  devices  (fire  doors,  fire  walls,  wireglass  windows,  etc.). 

Inspectors  are  instructed  that  when  on  an  inspection  of  a  building 
it  is  found  that  the  building  under  investigation  is  connected  with  an 
adjoining  building  on  any  or  all  stories,  to  classify  the  premises  con- 
cerned as  one  building,  and  to  forward  the  report  on  same  as  such, 
specifying  the  various  streets  or  avenue  numbers  concerned. 

Inspectors  are  instructed  that  when  describing  a  building  in  their 
reports  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  entrance  story,  or  the  first  story  on  a 
level  or  above  the  curb,  is  invariably  the  first  story  and  must  be  described 
as  such. 

Basements  are  that  portion  of  the  premises  not  more  than  half  their 
own  height  below  the  level  of  the  curb,  and  cellars  are  that  portion  of 
the  premises  which  are  more  than  half  their  own  height  below  the  curb. 

Inspectors  are  instructed  when  making  inspection  of  a  building  to 
report  specifically  the  exact  location  of  any  matter  which  may  come  under 
their  observation  as  a  violation  or  remediable  feature.  Wnere  sufficient 
space  is  not  found  on  the  printed  form  of  the  report,  such  detail  should 
be  covered  under  "Recommendations." 

Fire  Drill 

Definition  of  fire  drill:  The  orderly  vacating  of  a  building  by  its 
occupants  in  the  least  possible  time  in  case  of  emergency,  panic  or  fire; 
it  is  to  be  by  the  nearest  safe  means  of  exit,  and  the  use  of  such 
auxiliary  fire  appliances  as  may  be  approved  for  the  extinguishment 
or  retarding  of  fire. 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  (261),  June  7,  1911,  requires  fire 
drills  in  factories  and  industrial  establishments  where  women  and  girls 
are  employed,  and  duplicate  copies  of  this  act,  together  with  general  regu- 
lations and  suggestions  for  fire  drills,  hereto  attached,  can  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  fire  marshal. 

FIRE  DRILLS 

IN  FACTORIES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Where  Women  or  Girls  are  Employed 

With  Copy  of  the  Act  Relative  Thereto  and  Suggested  Fire  Drhxs 

386  CTTY  hall,  phh^delphia 

AN  ACT 

To  require  Hre  drills  in  factories  and  industrial  establishments, 
where  women  or  girls  are  employed;  providing  for  the  promul- 
gation  of  rules  in  respect  thereto,  and  proznaing  penalties  for 
the  violation  thereof. 

Factories,  etc  SECTION  1.    Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  in  all  factories  and  indus- 

trial establishments  where  women  or  girls  are  employed,  and  fire 
escapes,  appliances  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  or  proper  and 
sufficient  exits  in  case  of  fires  or  panic,  either  or  all,  are  required  by 

Fire  Drilli  law  to  be  maintained,  fire  drills  shall  be  periodically  conducted,  not 

less  than  once  a  month,  by  the  person  or  persons  m  charge,  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated,  m  cities  of  the  first  and 

Rules  and  Regu-   second  classes,  by  the  Fire  Marshal,  and,  elsewhere  in  the  Common- 

lations  wealth,  by  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  in  which  the  persons  em- 

ployed in  such  factories  or  establishments  shall  be  instructed  in, 
and  made  thoroughly  familiar  with,  the  use  of  the  said  fire  escapes, 
appliances,  and  exits;  which  said  drill  shall  include  the  actual  use 
of   the   same,   and   the   complete    removal    of  the   persons,    in    an 
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ex|>editiaus  and  orderly  manner,  by  means  of  such  fire  escapes  and 
exits,  from  the  building  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  ground  outside. 

Section  2.    The  Fire  Marshal  and  his  assistants  in  cities  of  the   p^ty  of  Factory 
first    and    second    classes,    and    the   Chief    Factory    Inspector    and    Inspectors 
several    deputy    inspectors    elsewhere    in    the    Commonwealth,    are 
hereby  required  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  faithfully 
carried  out. 

Section  3.    Any  person  who  violates  or  fails  to  comply  with    Violations 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-    Penalty 
five  dollars  ($25.00)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.- 
00),  and  to  undergo  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less 
than  ten  days  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  either  or  both. 

Approved—The  7th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911. 

JOHN  K.  TENER 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act  of  the 
(kncral  Assembly  No.  267.  Robert  McAfee 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 


General  Regulations  for  Fire  Drills 

Establishments  employing  women  or  girls  are  required  to  have  fire  drills  not 
less  than  once  a  month;  to  aid  in  this,  these  regulations  are  published,  and  "all 
factories  and  industrial  establishments"  will  be  required  to  comply  therewith. 

Establishments  that  organized  fire  drills  will  continue  the  same  and  advise 
the  Fire  Marshal  of  the  fact.  All  fire  drills  will  be  in  charge  of  a  supervisory 
organization  composed  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  the  following  officers  selected  by  them,  namely : 

Chief  of  fire  drills,  floor  chief  or  captain,  and  such  assistants  as  are  considered 
necessary  to  take  charge  of  the  employees,  fire-escapes  and  all  stairways  or  other 
means  of  exit. 

The  chief  of  fire  drills  to  be  a  person  prominent  in  the  business,  whose  position 
commands  respect  and  insures  compliance  with  all  orders  issued.  He  shall  have 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  fire  drill,  instructions  and  practice,  select  the 
persons  required  for  the  positions  considered  necessary  and  enforce  discipline. 

The  means  for  conveying  alarms  for  fire  drills  or  fire  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  building  and  the  nature  of  the  employment,  each  floor  to  have  a 
person  in  charge,  with  such  additional  subordinates  as  may  be  deemed  requisite. 

Drills  to  be  held  at  different  hours,  and  alarms  sent  from  different  parts  of  the 
establishment,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  building  may  be  covered  and  all  employees 
become  proficient. 

The  use  of  the  stairways,  fire-escapes  and  fire  towers  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
absolute  provision  must  be  made  to  control  these  safeguards.  Alarms  for  fire  drills 
must  be  different  from  signals  usually  employed ;  when  considered  necessary,  special 
gongs  or  a  whistle  may  be  introduced. 

Suggestive  Fire  Drills 

In  all  drills  the  operators  will,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  accepted  fire  alarm, 
cease  work,  remove  the  stock,  chairs  or  benches  nearest  them  from  the  aisles  and 
place  them  out  of  the  way;  on  top  of  the  work  table  or  under  the  same  are 
especially  recommended. 

At  the  second  stroke  of  the  alarm  the  employees  will  form  in  files  of  two,  using 
a  free  hand  to  raise  the  skirt,  to  prevent  those  in  the  rear  tripping  upon  the  same 
in  the  march. 

The  third  stroke  will  be  the  signal  to  march  toward  the  door  of  the  exit 
passage,  and  each  file  will  move  forward,  keeping  a  sufficient  distance  to  give 
individual  freedom. 

The  line  will  halt  at  a  signal  from  the  chief  of  room  or  captain  by  a  motion 
of  the  arm  or  other  signal,  and  will,  when  permitted,  move  to  the  stairway  or 
escape  and  descend,  subject  to  the  orders  and  judgment  of  the  stairway  or  escape 
guards. 
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The  foregoing  fire  drill  is  suggestive  in  its  character,  but  any  modification  of 
the  same  that  is  better  calculated  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  establishment  will  be 
considered  upon  the  same  being  reported  to  this  office. 

J.  S.  Maixory 
Fire  Marshal 

Fire  Escapes 

Call  for  new  fire  escapes  on  buildings  in  your  recommendations  on 
the  regular  report,  and  where  in  your  judgment  such  a  feature  is  desir- 
able; also  fill  out  form  and  attach  to  your  report  so  that  we  in  turn  can 
place  the  same  before  the  fire  marshal  for  consideration  by  experts  on  this 
subject. 

Do  not  on  the  sheet  left  with  the  owner  or  occupant  while  on  the 
premises  make  any  mention  relative  to  the  need  of  a  new  fire  escape. 

Please  understand  this  does  not  affect  any  remarks  you  may  make 
relative  to  repairs  or  improvements  on  existing  fire  escapes. 

Fire  Doors 

Where  a  wall,  otherwise  unbroken,  extends  from  the  basement  to  a 
point  above  the  roof  and  is  pierced  with  an  opening,  be  very  careful  in 
stating  on  your  report  that  a  standard  fire  door  is  required,  and  under- 
stand that  a  metal-lined  door,  if  you  so  designate  it,  would  not  necessarily 
require  a  man  to  put  in  a  standard  fire  door;  whereas  a  standard  fire 
door  is  the  only  right  protection  for  an  opening  in  a  fire  wall. 

Your  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  unless  a  wall  of 
brick,  stone,  concrete  or  other  non-inflammable  material  extends  from 
the  basement  floor  through  all  stories  and  above  the  roof  unbroken,  or 
has  every  opening  closed  by  a  standard  fire  door  or  shutters,  it  is  not  a 
fire  wall,  and  is  in  the  case  of  a  chain  being  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  calling  for  an  opening  of  a  wall  to 
be  closed  with  a  fire  door  unless,  as  above  stated,  the  wall  otherwise  is 
a  thorough  cut-off.  

Referring  to  Inspection  Form  301  (pages  431,  432) 

1 — The  inspector  is  instructed  to  state  his  name,  company  (whether 
engine,  truck,  chemical,  etc.)  and  his  company  number. 

2— -For  the  purpose  of  correctly  designating  a  building  care  should 
be  exercised  in  giving  the  correct  street  number,  and  when  a  corner 
building  has  two  or  more  entrances,  the  number  of  the  principal  entrance 
will  be  given  as  the  proper  address;  and  in  a  case  where  a  building 
covers  more  than  one  street  or  avenue  number,  whether  the  said  building 
has  more  than  one  entrance  or  not,  all  numbers  of  said  building  must 
be  given.  Example :  E.  K.  Tryon,  10  and  12  North  Sixth  street  and  611 
Market  street. 

3  and  4 — Since  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  responsibility  for  all 
violations  relating  to  the  structural  conditions  and  public  parts  of  the 
premises,  such  as  yards,  halls,  stairways,  roofs,  areas  and  cellars,  if  used 
in  common  by  all  the  tenants,  against  the  owner  of  premises,  and  all  viola- 
tions not  pertaining  to  the  above  mentioned  parts  against  the  person  or 
persons  directly  responsible  for  same,  the  inspector  is  instructed  to  secure 
the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or  his  representative,  in  addition  to 
the  name  of  the  occupant. 

5 — For  reasons  mentioned  under  3  and  4  the  name  of  the  occupant 
of  each  floor  of  a  building  must  be  set  forth  in  full,  together  with  the 
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nature  of  the  cxxupancy,  this  latter  feature  due  to  the  fact  that  different 

diaracters  of  occupancy  will  require  different  treatment. 

Note. — A  snap  recommendation  sheet  (Form  302)  to  be  furnished  tenant 
to  include  such  parts  of  the  recommendations  as  are  to  receive  their  attention. 
Each  snap  recommendation  sheet  should  state  location  of  nearest  fire  alarm  box. 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. — ^These  are  self-explanatory,  and  for  the  direct 
information  of  the  fire  company  of  which  the  inspector  is  a  member 
it  is  of  particular  interest,  since  in  subdividing  the  city  for  work  of 
each  fire  company  the  effort  has  been,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
equal  subdivision  of  the  work,  to  give  that  portion  of  the  city  to  the 
company  due  in  first  at  the  building  on  an  alarm  of  fire. 

12. — Many  buildings,  particularly  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
city,  have  basements  that  are  inaccessible  except  through  a  stairway 
in  the  center  of  the  building,  or  possibly  an  elevator  at  some  point 
far  removed  from  the  entrance  of  the  building.  This  an  inspector,  as 
a  fireman,  will  appreciate,  creates  difficulty  in  fighting  a  basement 
fire ;  and  while  we  do  not  wish  the  fireman  inspector  to  issue  any  in- 
structions on  this  feature  while  at  the  building,  the  fire  marshal  does 
desire  his  judgment  as  to  the  need  of  such  improvements  on  the  prem- 
ises visited,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  the  location  and  manner 
of  improvements. 

13. — ^This  question  should  invariably  be  answered,  and  in  doing 
so  the  inspector  commits  himself  to  having  been  through  the  premises 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  also  the  roof. 

The  following  questions  (14  and  16)  will  necessarily  be  answered 
by  the  inspection  as  directed  under  13,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  special  attention  to  locations  where  hazardous  conditions  fre- 
quently exist ;  also  to  materials  which,  carelessly  handled,  invariably 
create  fire  hazard. 

16. — ^The  insurance  interests  have  approved  a  special  type  of  metal 
refuse  can,  self-closing,  standing  clear  of  the  floor.  Undoubtedly 
the  approved  type  is  best  for  general  purposes,  but  in  all  cases  a  metal 
can  of  size  or  number  sufficient  for  one  day's  accumulation  should  be 
provided  and  a  rule  of  positively  emptying  cans  at  end  of  day  of  oily 
waste,  rags,  refuse  and  sweepings  enforced. 

17. — Good  practice  dictates  that  not  more  than  one  day's  supply 
of  loose  packing  should  at  any  time  be  brought  into  the  building,  and 
this  in  the  morning,  so  that  upon  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  day  little 
or  no  excelsior,  shavings,  paper,  etc.,  for  packing  will  be  found  on  the 
premises. 

Accumulation  for  packing  materials  should  consist  of  metal  cans 

or  a  substantial  wooden  box  and  lined  with  metal  and  designed  for 

tight  closing,  except  in  sprinkler  buildings  where  top  lid  can  be 

omitted. 

Note. — ^A  metal  barrel  with  loosely  fitting  cover,  the  latter  specifically  loose 
so  that  slight  battering  will  not  cause  the  cover  to  bind,  thereby  resulting  in  its 
not  being  used. 

18. — The  applying  of  one  of  the  four  terms  as  to  general  condi- 
tion of  the  entire  property  inspected  will  be  based  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  inspector,  and  after  completing  his  work  if  the  term  "bad"  is 
used,  the  property  will  invariably  be  inspected  by  an  expert  who  will 
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be  selected  from  a  corps  containing  specialists  in  different  lines.;  in 
fact,  the  best  men  on  each  general  improvements  as  are  outlined  by 
the  first  inspector. 

19  and  20. — Access  to  a  basement  may  be  by  way  of  the  yard  or 
areaways,  and  the  former  is  the  natural  gathering  place  for  boxes  and 
old  lumber  for  possible  future  use.  The  areaways  permit  by  gravity 
this  accumulation  of  rubbish,  sometimes  inflammable,  and  being  below 
the  sidewalk  a  lighted  cigar  stump  or  other  means  of  easily  starting 
fire  may  find  its  way  there  and  start  a  fire,  which  will  of  course  enter 
the  building  through  unprotected  windows  and  frames.  The  inspector 
will  appreciate  the  need  of  cleanliness  in  these  sections,  and  is  in- 
structed to  recommend  where  locks  are  used  the  prominent  placing  of 
key  and  the  frequent  opening  and  closing  of  all  entrances. 

21. — It  is  important  to  note  in  what  proximity  to  the  fire  the 
ashes  are  stored — ^this  since  the  ash  heap  usually  receives  the  general 
dumping  of  inflammable  materials  from  all  parts  of  the  building.  The 
quantity  is  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  cleanliness  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  pile  while  starting  remote  from  any  danger  growing 
toward  a  furnace  or  other  means  from  which  it  may  be  lighted.  It  is 
of  course  good  practice  to  pile  ashes  only  on  non-inflammable  floors, 
since  they  are  sometimes  removed  while  heated.  In  many  places  they 
are  stored  directly  from  the  boiler  or  furnace  into  the  receptacle  in 
which  they  are  removed,  and  the  receptacles  under  such  conditions 
should  be  metal. 

Note. — Keep  ashes  and  rubbish  from  proximity  of  gas  meter. 

22. — Good  practice  dictates  the  presence  of  at  least  two  feet 
clearance  between  the  top  of  a  boiler  or  furnace  and  the  woodwork 
above,  and  where  possible  at  least  this  clearance  from  all  surrounding 
woodwork  should  be  preserved.  A  steam  boiler  encased  in  brick  or 
asbestos  is  made  quite  safe  by  this  means,  and  an  ordinary  hot-air 
furnace  can  frequently  have  the  top  filled  with  sand  to  reduce  heat 
radiation,  thereby  decreasing  fire  danger. 

Flues 

The  question  of  clearance  of  flues  from  ceiling  or  woodwork  and 
the  protection  provided  has  bearing  here  on  that  portion  of  the  metal 
pipe  leading  from  the  back  of  boilers  or  furnaces  to  the  chimney. 
This  pipe  should  be  substantially  supported.  Because  of  the  gases 
present  this  pipe  is  frequently  eaten  out  and  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served as  to  its  condition ;  where  it  runs  in  close  proximity  to  wood- 
work, and  this  condition  cannot  be  avoided,  special  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  placing  of  non-conducting  and  non-inflammable  pro- 
tection around  the  exposed  woodwork.  A  metal  baffleplate  lining 
between  wood  and  smoke  pipe  and  free  of  each  is  an  effective  pre- 
ventive of  fire  danger. 

23. — Good  practice  dictates  that  a  chimney  should  be  at  least  two 
feet  above  the  roof.  Owing  to  the  exposure  of  this  piece  of  work  it 
frequently  becomes  dilapidated,  the  condition  of  which  the  owner  is 
often  entirely  ignorant.  Chimney  defects  can  usually  be  remedied  by 
repointing  at  small  expense,  and  the  inspector  is  instructed  to  call 
attention  to  such  needed  improvement. 
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It  is  a  not  infrequent  practice  of  paperhangers  to  paper  over  chim- 
ney openings  after  closing  the  pipe  holes  with  rags,  etc.,  or  by  pro- 
viding a  backing  for  their  paper  by  pasting  muslin  over  the  pipe  hole. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  v\rhere  coal  stoves  are  or  have  been 
used  to  learn  of  all  openings  and  investigate  their  condition. 

It  is  good  practice  to  have  at  least  3  inches  clearance  between 
the  joist  and  the  sides  of  the  chimney.  This  can  easily  be  noted  in 
the  basement  whfere  joists  are  exposed.  Where  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  this  practice  and  a  request  is  made  to  improve  conditions, 
either  by  providing  insulating  materials  or  trimming  away  the  joist, 
the  order  should  be  extended  to  the  other  stories  of  the  building, 
which  may  not  be  in  evidence,  but  can  be  determined  by  sounding. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  inspector  inquire  relative  to  the  clearing 
of  chimney  and  flue  pipes  of  soot,  which  should  be  done  at  least  once 
yearly. 

24. — Under  and  back  of  radiators  is  the  natural  place  for  the 
accumulation  of  dust  and  rubbish,  and  steam  radiators  or  coils  are 
frequently  the  resting  place  of  rags,  waste,  etc.,  all  of  which  creates  a 
hazard,  and  these  should  be  ordered  cleared  and  the  rubbish  removed. 
Where  steam  pipes  come  in  contact  with  wood  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  fire  will  result  after  a  certain  period.  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  thimbles  or  sleeves  around  pipes  that 
pass  through  woodwork. 

25. — All  gas  stoves  should  be  placed  under  conditions  that  the 
woodwork  within  6  inches  be  protected  by  metal  face  and  rubber  hose 
connections  entirely  avoided  —  that  is,  solid  iron  pipe  attachment 
should  be  used.  Where  gas-heated  irons  are  used  proper  metal  stands 
raising  iron  3  inches  above  table  and  at  a  distance  from  all  inflam- 
mable material  should  be  provided,  and  flexible  metal  hose  used  in- 
stead of  rubber  hose. 

26. — The  best  practice  in  the  installation  of  coal  ranges  is  to  have 
them  entirely  surrounded  by  non-inflammable  walls,  and  a  base  of 
similar  materials  one  foot  larger  than  the  base  of  the  range  on  open 
sides.  Careful  inspection  should  be  made  of  the  support  for  this 
base,  as  in  some  buildings  it  is  found  extremely  weak,  and  has  per- 
mitted the  range  in  slight  fires  to  sink  into  the  basement.  Plaster 
walls  about  a  range  do  not  always  indicate  non-inflammable  condi- 
tions. These  should  be  very  carefully  examined  to  note  that  they  are 
not  on  lath  and  studding. 

The  ordinary  heating  stove  should  always  be  mounted  a  substan- 
tial distance  above  the  floor  with  a  metallic  base  and  a  smoke  pipe 
substantially  hung  and  properly  entered  into  the  chimney.  Where 
the  smoke  pipe  passes  through  partitions  of  any  character  it  should 
be  protected  with  a  terra-cotta  thimble. 

27. — -Owing  to  the  comparative  newness  of  electricity  for  general 
commercial  and  domestic  purposes,  rapid  strides  mark  improvements 
from  a  fire  standpoint  each  year.  Old  installations  invariably  embody 
what  the  present-day  knowledge  declares  a  fire  hazard.  Open  wiring, 
certain  nature  of  occupancy,  loose  wires,  poor  insulation  and  many- 
defects  that  are  noticeable  on  a  superficial  examination  should  be 
reported  upon  by  the  inspector. 
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It  is  also  generally  understood  that  combustible  materials  should 
not  be  placed  in  contact  with  lamps,  which  danger  is  constantly  over- 
looked in  the  trimming  of  windows  and  the  creating  of  effects  at 
festival  seasons. 

28. — Gas  fixtures  of  swinging  design  that  will  permit  of  the  flame 
being  thoughtlessly  brought  in  contact  with  or  close  to  woodwork  or 
other  materials  should  either  be  replaced  with  a  stationary  fixture  or 
provided  with  a  large  cage  guard,  restricting  the  relative  position  of 
the  flame  and  the  inflammable  material. 

It  has  been  noted  that  lava  gas  tips  of  the  kind  that  are  easily 
removed  from  the  brass  collar  are  sometimes  lost  or  loosened  by  gas 
pressure,  and  when  removed  allow  the  flame  to  shoot  high  in  the  air, 
thereby  creating  danger  that  is  entirely  eliminated  while  the  jet  is  in 
good  working  order.  The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  pro- 
vides free  of  charge  a  tip  that  entirely  eliminates  this  danger.  Where 
such  dangerous  conditions  as  above  described  are  noticeable,  this  U. 
G.  I.  type  of  tip  and  source  of  supply  should  be  recommended. 

When  the  woodwork  above  a  gas  light  is  within  two  feet  of  the 
flame,  a  substantial  sized  non-inflammable  plate  should  be  provided. 

29. — Smoking  in  buildings  of  any  character  should  be  governed 
by  common  sense.  In  many  States  there  are  laws  forbidding  smok- 
ing. Conditions  of  such  premises  visited,  also  an  opinion  where 
smoking  is  permitted  regarding  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  and 
where  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  it  should  be  discontinued, 
with  his  reasons  for  this  decision,  to  be  furnished. 

30  and  31. — There  exist  at  present  laws  governing  the  having, 
using,  keeping  and  storing  of  the  dangerous  materials  as  described 
in  the  form,  and  the  inspector  is  instructed  to  very  carefully  secure 
correct  data  in  answer  to  the  questions  on  the  form,  so  that  the  ex- 
amining corps  can  determine  if  violations  exist. 

Note, — Ordinance    April    2,    1901,    pages    29-55    attached,    governs    these 
materials. 

32  and  33. — Here,  as  with  the  remarks  on  dangerous  materials, 
there  are  laws  governing  the  proper  installation  and  maintenance  of 
exits  and  fire  escapes.  For  reasons  previously  stated,  correct  data 
in  answer  to  the  questions  under  these  headings  should  be  given  for 
the  consideration  of  the  examining  corps. 

34. — The  style  of  fire  pails  recommended  by  the  insurance  inter- 
ests is  the  flat  or  round  bottom,  substantially  built  of  sheet  steel 
with  a  tight  cover,  galvanized  and  painted.  These  pails  should  be 
reserved  for  fire  use  only,  should  be  plainly  stenciled,  and  always 
located  where  accessible.  Covers  on  pails  are  not  essential  as  con- 
tents must  be  noted ;   pails  should  always  be  filled  to  capacity. 

35. — ^There  are  many  different  makes  of  chemical  extinguishers 
on  the  market,  and  the  majority  approved  by  the  underwriters.  One 
of  the  most  common  types  is  the  3-gallon  extin^isher,  which  must 
be  inverted  to  operate.  These  chemical  extinguishers  should  be  re- 
charged and  tagged  with  the  date  at  least  once  yearly,  and  the  in- 
spectors are  instructed  to  report  the  date  of  the  last  charging;  also 
to  make  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  occupants  of  the  building 
inspected  understand  the  proper  operation  of  the  extinguisher. 
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36 — The  standpipe  to  which  inside  hose  is  attached  is  installed 
according  to  the  building  conditions — ^that  is,  where  the  building  is  heated 
and  a  tank  provided  as  a  source  of  supply,  water  will  be  found  in  the 
standpipe  up  to  the  hose  valve;  whereas,  in  an  unheated  building  with 
no  tank  the  standpipe  will  be  dry  and  the  water  supply  obtained  by  con- 
necting the  fire  engine  to  the  Siamese  steamer  connection,  which  is  usually 
placed  prominently  on  the  front  of  the  building. 

An  inspector's  experience  as  a  fireman  will  permit  him  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  hose ;  also  if  it  is  properly  racked  for  quick  use  with- 
out entanglement  or  unnecessary  kinks ;  also  if  the  nozzle  is  not  only  in 
place  but  that  the  thread  of  the  nozzle  and  the  thread  of  the  hose  coupling, 
also  the  hose  valve,  are  companions  and  fit  each  other  properly. 

Note. — Where  fire  department  size  hose  is  used,  fire  department  style  of 
coupling,  Jones,  is  preferred. 

37 — ^This  subject  is  very  broad  in  its  proper  application  to  buildings 
of  varying  construction  and  occupancy.  The  questions  to  be  answered 
on  the  form  are  comparatively  simple,  but  the  inspector  is  advised  to 
become  conversant  with  automatic  sprinkler  protection  by  reading  the 
numerous  publications  on  this  subject.  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  under- 
writers is  free  on  application.  It  gives  the  fundamentals  of  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system. 

38 — Steamer  connections  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  water  under 
pressure  from  the  engine  to  inside  hose  or  automatic  sprinkler  systems 
are  usually  placed  in  a  prominent  position  and  with  correct  type  of 
coupling  for  the  quick  applying  of  the  department  hose.  Ignorant  or 
unscrupulous  contractors  occasionally  place  steamer  connections  under 
conditions  that  make  their  use  impossible,  and  it  is  also  noted  in  some 
sections  of  the  city  these  steamer  connections  are  destroyed  by  malicious 
persons  desiring  to  steal  some  of  the  brass  parts.  The  conditions  justify 
careful  inspection.  It  should  also  be  specially  noted  that  the  plate  above 
the  steamer  connections  properly  designates  it  use,  for  it  has  occurred 
that  steamer  connections  for  various  purposes  have  been  improperly 
designated  by  the  name-plate  attached.  There  are  three  kinds  of  steamer 
connections  in  use  in  our  city,  i.  e. — 1.  Single  steamer  connections,  ready 
to  receive  2^-in.  hose ;  2.  Siamese  or  twin-head  steamer  connections  for 
two  lines  of  2^-in.  hose;  3.  Combination  connections  having  two  out- 
lets for  2J/2-in.  hose  above  described  under  2,  and  also  a  3j4-in.  outlet 
for  the  attaching  of  hose  from  high  pressure  system. 

Note.-— In  these  the  inspector  should  find,  by  removing  cap,  a  flapper  which 
will  permit  the  use  of  only  one  of  these  two  outlets  without  blowing  the 
pressure  into  the  street  through  the  other  outlet. 

Note. — The  inspector  should  study  the  arrangement  of  flappers  in  these 
combination  connections,  for  the  only  proper  design  is  the  arrangement  whereby 
any  one  of  the  three  oudets  can  be  used  and  pressure  placed  direct  in  system 
without  loss  through  the  unused  outlet. 
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General  Form  Used  by  Fire  Prevention  Inspectors 


Block Form  301    10-13  25M 

Inspection, 

department  of  public  safety 

Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 

city  hall 
Fire  Department  Inspection 

191 

1  Name  of  Inspector Co.  No 

2  Location  of  Building 

3  Owner  or  Lessee  of  Building. ~...- 

4  Address 

5  Name  of  Occupant  and  Use  of  Each  Floor: 

6  Main  Cut-oflF:  Electricity - ~ 

7  Main  Cut-off:  Water ^ 

8  Main  Cut-off:  Gas - ^. 

9  Nearest  Fire  Hydrant Next  Nearest ^ 

10  No.  and  Location  Nearest  Fire  Alarm  Box — 


ACCESSIBILITY 

11  From  how  many  sides  can  building  be  reached? 

12  Basement — How  many  points  ? — ~ Where  ?. 

Is  Basement  sufficiently  accessible  ? — 


BUILDING :  CLEANLINESS 

13  Examined  basement,  all  floors  and  roof? ^ 

14  Examined  elevator  wells,  under  stairs  and  benches,  in  lockers,  cupboards,  etc.  ? 

15  Any  oily  waste,  rags,  refuse,  sweepings,  excelsior,  shavings,  papers,  etc.? 

16  Are  more  waste  cans  or  metal  refuse  barrels  needed  ? 

17  Packing  material — Kind :  How  much? 

Where   stored? „ In    what? 

18  Conditions  as  a  whole :  Excellent Good Fair Bad 

YARDS,  ETC.: 

19  Yards  and  area  free  from  refuse,  etc.? 

20  Areas  to  basement  windows  clear? How  often  cleared  out? 

21  ashes:  HEAT  HAZARDS 

Where  stored? Quantity? 

In  or  on  what? Removed  in  what? 

22     BOILERS  AND  FURNACES  : 

How  close  to  woodwork? ~ 

Distance  of  flues  from  ceiling  or  woodwork ;  and  protection  ? 


23  CHIMNEYS : 

How  far  above  roof? Condition  ? 

Holes  not  properly  closed? 

Joists  properly  trimmed  away  ? 

24  RADIATORS  AND  STEAM  PIPES : 

Gear  of  all  combustible  material  ? 

25    GAS  stoves: 

Near  woodwork? Metal  protection  sufficient? 

Iron  Pipe — no  hose — connection  ? Any  gas  heated  sad  irons  ?.. 

How  protected? Metal  stands  when  not  in  use? 

26     COAL    STOVES: 

If  range,  how  set? ~ ~...~ 

Floor  protection  for  ordinary  stove  ? „.. 

Sufficient  clearance  rear  and  sides? ^.... 
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27  ELECTKic:  LIGHTING 

General  condition   of  wiring:     Good™ Fair Bad 

Lamps   against  combustible   materials  ? 

Heaters  and  irons  provided  with  separate  fuses,  switches  and  pilot  lights? 

Electric  irons? Metal  stands  when  not  in  use? 

28  GAS : 

Swinging  jets  near  woodwork? 

Open  lights  near  combustibles? ~ ~ -.. 

Guards  needed  around  lights? - 

ProtecticMi  needed  over  lights  ? 


SMOKING 

29        Allowed  at  all?».. Where? 

Should  it  be  forbidden  ?. „ ^.. Where  ? 

Signs  plentifully  posted  ?~ Rule  enforced  ? 

DANGEROUS  MATERIALS 

30  GASOUNE,  BENZINE,  ETC.: 

Where  stored? How  much? 

Used  for  what  ? Care  exercised  ? 

Fires  or  lights  near? 

31  CHEMICALS^  ETC.: 

Any    powder,    fireworks,    volatile    oils,    paints,    acids,    highly    inflammable 
m3.tcri3.1s     etc*  f* 

Where  stored  ? How  much  ?... 

Used   for   what? 

32  exits:  EGRESS 

How  many  elevators?.. Stairs? Fire  wall  openings? 

Kept  clear  ? .. Sufficient  light  ? 

Do  exit  doors  swing  with  travel  ? 

33  fire  escapes  : 

How   many Width   of   each .'. 

Lower  section — ^how  dropped 

Reach  all  portions  of  building 

Firmly  supported Good  repair 

Painted Obstructed 

34  pails:  FIRE  EXTINGUISHING  APPARATUS 

Number  each  floor..... Enough  (3  per  1000  sq.  ft.) 

Full  Accessible  -.. ..- „ 

35  CHEMICAL  extinguishers: 

Number  each  floor Properly  charged 

Accessible   Operation   understood ^ 

36  INSIDE  hose: 

Water  on Good  condition 

Properly  racked Nozzle  in  place 

37  AUTOMATIC  sprinklers: 

Protecting  what  part  of  building 

Location  of  main  stop  valve- 

38     STEAMER  CONNECTIONS  : 

Location „ 

Kind  and  condition „ _ 

Purpose Has  name  plate 


•  •«  va  ■  «  ■  •  ••  •  •  •«  ••< 


It  is  desirable  in  making  recommendations  for  the  eliminating  of 
fire  menaces  to  have  all  inspectors  use  a  uniform  statement  where  intended 
to  cover  like  conditions.  To  this  we  quote  below  phrases  which  cover 
a  large  part  of  the  usual  recommendations  used  by  our  inspectors,  with 
instructions,  so  far  as  possible,  not  to  deviate  therefrom  either  on  your 
report  or  recommendation  sheet. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Protect  exposed  woodwork  under  gas  stoves  with  sheet  metal,  leav- 
ing 1-inch  air  space  between  metal  and  wood,  or  in  lieu  thereof  provide 
all-metal  stand  (this  does  not  mean  gas  ranges). 

Provide  sheet  metal  covering  on  woodwork  around  gas  or  coal  .stoves, 
leaving  1-inch  space  between  metal  and  wood. 

Provide  metal  flexible  hose  instead  of  rubber  hose. 

Provide  metal  protection  under  coal  stove. 

Provide  metal  barrel  with  loose-fitting  cover  for  waste  paper, 
refuse,  etc. 

Provide  metal  can  for  ashes. 

Provide  safety  can  for  gasoline,  oils,  etc. 

Provide  self-closing  cans  for  oily  rags  and  waste. 

Provide  metal  shield  suspended  over  smoke  pipe  with  at  least  3 
inches  of  space  above  and  below  this  shield ;  in  lieu  thereof,  smoke  pipe 
to  be  at  least  ^  feet  below  the  joist  or  ceiling. 

Provide  stationary  in  lieu  of  swinging  gas  jets,  or  provide  wire 
guards  for  swinging  ones. 

Provide  sheet  metal  over  and  around  gas  jets,  leaving  1-inch  air 
space  between  metal  and  wood. 

Provide  sheet  metal  lining  for  under  side  of  elevator  doors. 

Post  at  least  —  "No  Smoking"  signs  (furnished  free  on  application 
at  Room  388,  City  Hall),  on floors. 

A  2-foot  exit  or  aisle  space  must  be  maintained  at  all  times  on 
floors. 

Recharge  chemical  extinguishers  and  tag  with  dates. 

Refill  fire  pails. 

Install  —  fire  pails  (AND  ALWAYS  KEEP  SAME  FILLED 
WITH  CLEAN  WATER)  on floors. 

Provide  metal  protection  over  flue  holes. 

Repair  or  point  chimney  above  roof. 

Repair,  brush  and  paint  fire  escapes. 

Note. — All  recommendations  for  n^w  fire  escapes  or  repairs  to  present 
escapes  must  always  be  put  on  back  of  inspection  blanks  as  well  as  the  filling 
out  of  separate  form. 

Place  block  number  and  block  letter  on  every  report. 

Always  notify  this  ofiice  when  changing  your  day  off. 

Always  notify  this  office  through  your  commanding  officer  when  you 
have  had  a  service  fire  which  will  prevent  your  reporting  on  inspection 
work  the  next  day. 

Instead  of  marking  the  word  SPECIAL  on  inspection  reports  for 
items  requiring  immediate  attention,  attach  a  memorandum  to  inspection 
report. 

Inspectors  must  turn  in  their  reports  daily  to  their  commanding 
officers  so  they  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  through  the  various 
channels. 

Inspectors  when  sent  to  work  in  another  company's  district  will  be 
sure  to  mark  their  own  company  number  and  also  the  company  number 
of  the  district  in  which  they  work  on  reports. 

Inspector  upon  leaving  the  station  will  enter  in  log  book  where  he 
IS  going  to  start  to  work  and  the  direction  in  which  he  will  be  working. 
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Be  sure  to  have  correct  date  on  inspection  reports  and  on  require- 
ments slips  left  at  property. 

State  positively  the  number  of  cans,  fire  pails,  chemical  extinguishers, 
etc.,  to  be  installed  on  each  floor,  the  number  of  fire  pails  to  be  refilled, 
the  number  of  flue  holes  to  be  closed,  etc. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Attention  has  been  directed  by  the  Electrical  Bureau  to  a  practice 
of  some  city  employees  using  the  emergency  wire  (Spruce  20)  to  com- 
municate from  points  outside  with  this  office.  You  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  this  service  (Spruce  20)  is  granted  without  charge  to  the  city  by 
a  corporation  for  lUre  and  extreme  cases  of  needed  police  protection,  and 
under  no  circumstances  must  it  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

You  will  please  accept  this  as  a  notice  to  discontinue  using  this 
call  for  any  other  than  its  intended  purpose,  as  above  set  forth,  with 
the  understanding  that  a  penalty  will  be  imposed  for  noncompliance. 


FIRE  RECORD 

FOR  Form  314  11-13  5M 

Fire  MARS^AL  by  Bureau  qf  FntE 


No. 


Entered  at  F.  M.  office 
DATE 


LOCATION 


BUILDING 


Stories  Brick,  frame,  etc. 

OTHER  THAN  BUILDINGS 


Trolleys,  Autos,  Fences,  Dumps,  Vacant  Lots,  etc. 
BUSINESS 


OWNER 


ADDRESS 


LOSS 


On  Building  On  Contents 

INSURANCE 


On  Building  On  Contents 

VALUE 


On  Buildings  Involved                                 On  Contents  Involved 
KILLED INJURED 

TENANTS 


Name  Floor 

ORIGIN  OF  FIRE 

FIRE  CONFINED  TO 


Floor  of  Building 
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FIRE  SPREAD  TO 

Floor  of  Building 
PERSONS  INTERVIEWED  AND  THEIR  REMARKS : 

OTHER  INTERESTED  PERSONS  PRESENT 


YOUR  GENERAL  CONCLUSION 


REPORT  MADE  BY 


Name  of  Captain 

COMPANY  No. 


CHECKED  AND  FORWARDED 


Battalion  Chief. 


EXHIBIT  5 


REPORT  OF  NUISANCES  BY  FIRE  PREVENTION 

INSPECTORS 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  to  the  Division  of  Sanitation,  Department  of 

Health  and  Charities 

COOPERATION — EFFICIENCY 

In  performing  the  inspection  service  for  reducing  fire  hazard  in 
properties,  our  inspectors  will  find  many  by-products  of  their  effort  not 
directly  applicable  to  this  subject. 

Unsanitary  conditions,  for  instance,  in  most  cases  can  not  be  classed 
as  fire  hazards  but  are  prejudicial  to  public  health  for  which  we  all  are 
directly  or  indirectly  responsible  as  employees  of  our  citizens.  The 
attached  form,  with  following  explanation  of  use,  is  to  be  studied  and 
when  such  conditions  are  revealed  during  your  fire  inspection  work  a 
report  on  this  form  is  to  be  made  and  turned  in  with  your  regular  fire 
report. 

Below  will  be  found  (see  attached  form)  in  the  order  of  their  listing 
an  explanation  of  what  each  of  the  nuisances  named  might  consist.  This 
is  given  in  order  that  the  inspectors  may  more  intelligently  report  thereon. 

1 — In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  a  blank  space  is  left  for  the 
date  on  which  the  inspection  is  made. 

2,  3,  4 — Blank  lines,  one  for  the  address  of  the  property  inspected, 
and  the  others  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or  agent. 

5 — ^At  the  left  of  this  tabulation  is  a  blank  column  under  word  check 
5  which  is  intended  for  the  insertion  of  a  check  mark  opposite  the  nuisance 
which  the  inspector  finds  on  the  premises. 

6,  7 — Defective  paving  in  yard  (and  defective  paving  in  alley). 

By  this  is  meant  a  pavement  that  is  worn  out,  full  of  holes,  badly 
cracked  or  disintegrated,  and  which  is  likely  to  hold  surface  drainage 
water  or  permitted  to  seep  into  the  adjacent  cellars  or  basements.  This 
does  not  mean  an  alley  or  yard  that  simply  has  a  crack  in  the  pavement 
or  minor  defects.  This  nuisance  should  also  include  any  ungraded  and 
unpaved  yards  and  alleys  where  surface  water  collects. 

8-14— To  be  reported  on  sanitation  report  where  detrimental  to 
health. 
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15 — Manure  pits.  This  means  an  exposed  accumulation  of  manure 
in  a  depression  or  wooden  bin,  without  cover  or  screens* 

16— Manure  piles.  This  means  the  ordinary  accumulation  of  manure 
generally  found  in  and  around  stables,  which  is  usually  exposed  to  the 
elements  and  accessible  to  flies  and  other  insects  and  is  generally  unsan- 
itary and  a  nuisance  in  the  community. 

1 7 — Self-explanatory. 

18 — Privy  wells  on  sewered  streets.  All  premises  adjacent  to  streets 
containing  sewers  must  by  law  connect  with  this  sewer  and  abandon 
any  privy  wells  or  cesspools  on  their  property.  The  inspector  can  tell 
whether  there  is  a  sewer  in  the  street  by  the  presence  of  vent  boxes  near 
the  curb  line,  sewer  manholes,  or  sewer  inlets. 

19 — Surface  drainage  to  yard. 

20 — Surface  drainage  to  private  alley.  By  this  is  meant  an  accumu- 
lation of  filth  or  stagnant  water.  This  might  be  caused  by  rainfall,  or  the 
dumping  of  wash  water  in  the  yard,  or  the  emptying  of  sink  drain  into 
the  yard,  etc. 

21-24  (inclusive) — Self-explanatory. 

25 — Leaking  of  obstructed  drains.  By  this  is  meant  drain  pipes 
leading  to  the  sewer  or  private  drains  and  alleys  which  have  become 
cloeged  up,  and  an  accumulation  of  sewage  and  filthy  water  is  caused 
which  prevents  the  use  of  the  necessary  plumbing  fixtures. 

2^^ — Leaky  roof.  This  is  a  roof  through  which  the  water  conies  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  dampness  and  exposes  the  tenants. 

27 — Keeping  animals  in  house  or  cellar.  By  this  is  meant  the  keep- 
ing of  any  domestic  animals  inside  any  portion  of  the  house.  This  applies 
to  dogs  and  cats,  as  well  as  other  animals. 

28 — Self-explanatory. 

29 — ^Water  supply  insufficient.  By  this  is  meant  that  in  every  dwell- 
ing and  every  apartment  of  two  or  more  rooms  there  must  be  a  water 
supply  if  there  is  a  water  main  in  the  street.  If  the  apartment  consists 
of  one  room,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  source  of  water  supply  in  an 
accessible  place  for  every  two  such  apartments;  in  all  rooming  houses 
there  shall  be  a  full  accessible  water  supply  on  every  floor,  with  the 
exception  of  instances  where  there  are  less  than  three  rooms  to  each 
floor,  and  in  that  case  a  full,  accessible  water  supply  shall  'be  introduced 
on  alternate  floors. 

30 — Miscellaneous  or  remarks  (at  bottom  of  the  sheet).  Under  this 
heading  any  other  nuisances  or  information  upon  which  the  inspector 
desires  to  report  can  be  noted.  He  must  sign  his  name  and  company 
number  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  turning  in  the  report  to  the  captain 
of  his  company  with  other  daily  fire  prevention  reports  for  forwarding 
to  headquarters.  

Form  Used  by  Fire  Prevention  Inspectors  to  Report  Nuisances 
to  Division  of  Sanitation,  Department  of  Health  and  Charities 

1  1913 

Division  of  Sanitation,  Room  615,  City  Hall. 
Attention  is  called  to  conditions  at 

2  (address^ 

3  (agent  or  owner) 

4  (address) 
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6  Check                          nuisances 

6  Defective  paving  in  yard 

7  Defective  paving  in  private  alley 

8  Filth  or  refuse  in  house 

9  Filth  or  refuse  in  stable 

10  Filth  or  refuse  in  other  buildings 

11  Filth  or  refuse  in  cellar 

12  Filth  or  refuse  in  yard 

13  Filth  or  refuse  in  private  alley 

14  Filth  or  refuse  in  vacant  lot 

15  Manure  pits 

16  Manure  piles 

17  Privy  wells,  full  or  overflowing 

18  Privy  wells  on  sewered  streets 

19  Surface  drainage  in  yard 

20  Surface  drainage  in  private  alley 

21  Water  closets  broken 

22  Water  closets  obstructed 

23  Water  closets  without  water  supply 

24  Foul  odors  of  any  kind 

25  Leaky  or  obstructed  drains 

26  Leaky  roof 

27  Keeping  animals  in  cellar  or  house 

28  Water  in  cellar 

29  Water  supply  insufficient 

30  MISCELLANEOUS  OR  REMARKS 

Name  of  Inspector ,  Co.  No 

Place  check-mark  against  the  item  reported. 
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APPENDIX  4 
"CLEAN-UP"  WEEK  AND  "FIRE  PREVENTION"  DAY 


Appeal  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Marshal  for  a 
Strict  Observance  of  "Clean-Up  Week,"  April  20-25,  1914. 


Authorities  agree  that  thoughtless,  careless  and  uncleanly  house- 
keeping accounts  for  more  than  half  of  all  fires. 

Last  year  our  city  suffered  a  fire  waste  in  excess  of  $2,000,000, 
which,  added  to  the  expense  of  the  fire  department  and  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance above  the  amount  returned,  makes  a  per  capita  tribute  to  uncontrolled 
fire  above  $5.00  for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

Help  to  Reduce  This  Tax  by  Cleaning  Up! 

With  the  growth  of  our  city  the  cost  of  insurance  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fire  department  will  inevitably  increase  unless  the  fire  waste 
is  abated. 

"Qean-up  Week"  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  to  attack  fire 
causes,  or  the  combinations  of  conditions  that  contribute  heavily  to  the 
number  of  fires,  as  instanced  by  the  following  extracts  concerning  the 
3651  fires  of  1913,  which  represented  an  average  loss  above  $600  per 
fire: — 


Philadelphia 
'  CLEAN-UP 

WEEK 


'APRIL  Z0'-""2B'-" 

n  your  cellars, yards,  alleys 

WHITEWASH 'AU  YOU  CAN 

FEWER  FIRES 
,  BETTER  HEALTH 
A  CLEANER  CITY 


4LL  PHILADELPHIA 

EANUP 

'RIL2atMo25th 

FEWKR  FIRES 
BETTER  HEALTH 
A  CLEANER  CITY 

-GET  BUSY1 
?       Clean  up  for 


lllAipiS'-tyEffyBODY 

'^  MAKE    OUR     a-nr  BRIGHTER 

M-m  L  20th  TO  25*  CtEAN  INS  UP  DAYS 


R   TYPICAL   "clean-up"   i 


]AQgnj!r.»l  Qegll'p5tWlSfi'^^-"?'-P^ 
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55  fires  caused  by  ashes  carelessly  stored 

45       "        "        "   combustible  material  stored  around  heaters 
807       "        "        "   careless  handling  of  matches 

56  "        "        "   rubbish  improperly  kept 

23  "  "  "  fire  cotnmiunicating  from  open  fireplaces 

25  "  "  "  careless  use  of  benzine,  gasoline,  etc. 

108  "  "  "  careless  use  of  candles  in  closets 

126  "  "  "  gas  jets  in  contact  with  lace  curtains 

No  matter  what  line  of  effort  is  followed  to  join  in  the  "Clean-up 
Week,"  nothing  can  excel  the  good  results  in  the  absolute  SAVING  OF 
LIFE  AND  PROPERTY  by  the  removal  of  causes  and  conditions  which 
come  from  lack  of  cleanliness,  neglect  and  lack  of  care  and  order,  namely : 

The  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  combustible  materials  anywhere. 

Gathering  of  dirt  and  useless  goods  in  cellars  and  basements. 

Criminal  carelessness  in  storing  combustible  material  around 
heaters  and  stoves. 

Hanging  clothing  carelessly  in  closets  and  examining  the  sam« 
with  matches  or  candles. 

Keeping  combustible  material  in  wooden  receptacles,  when  a 
metal  holder  would  preclude  danger. 

Keeping  matches  in  tin  boxes  or  dishes  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
children,  a  flagrant  evil  with  many  ills. 

Keeping  exposed  in  yards,  upon  roofs  and  other  exposed  loca- 
tions, wood  and  inflammable  material,  which  a  spark  may  set  on  fire. 

Allowing  loose  paper,  rags  and  other  incidental  material  aroimd 
fireboards  and  in  stovepipe  holes. 

Committees  have  been  formed  and  are  now  actively  at  work  on — 
Finance;  The  Press;  Posters  and  Printed  Matter;  Theater  and  Moving 
Picture  Notices ;  Street  Car  Notices ;  Trade  Associations ;  Community 
Associations ;  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Associations ;  Schools  and  School 
Children;  Churches  and  Retail  Stores — for  publicity;  Care  for  Vacant 
Lots;  and  Fire  Prevention.  Active  and  concerted  work  by  all  of  these 
agencies  must  result  in  a  cleaner,  purer,  healthier  and  safer  city. 

J.  S.  Mallory 
Fire  Marshal 

NoFE. — Hundreds  of  American  cities  are  holding  "Qean-up"  weeks 
this  Spring;  and  33  States  now  have  formal  "Fire  Prevention"  days  annually. 
Such  clean-ups  are  highly  beneficial  for  health  as  well  as  fire  control  in  Spring 
after  the  Winter,  and  are  most  appropriate  during  the  last  10  days  in  April; 
while  in  the  Fall— preferably  during  first  10  days  of  October— they  help  the  fire 
hazard  particularly  by  inducing  repair  and  cleanliness  in  the  flues  and  heating 
apparatus  before  fires  are  started  for  the  Winter. — Ed. 
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APPENDIX  5 

Following  is  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fire  Marshal  law.  The  notes 
were  added  from  Mr.  Evans's  pamphlet  urging  and  explaining  this  law 
prior  to  its  enactment. 


AN  ACT  No.  254. 

Establishing  the  office  of  State  Fire  Marshal;  defining  his  powers  and 
duties;  providing  for  his  compensation,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
office;  giving  courts  the  power  to  punish  witnesses  for  contempt 
of  his  authority,  and  to  review  his  orders ;  and  making  it  the  duty 
of  officers  of  public  instruction  and  persons  in  charge  of  public  or 
private  schools  to  instruct  children  as  to  the  dangers  of  fire  and 
the  prevention  of  fire  waste. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  appoint 
a  State  Fire  Marshal,  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  or 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The  State  Fire  Marshal 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  keep 
his  office  in  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg,  and  shall  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  five  thousand  (5,000)  dollars,  and  in  addition  shall  be  paid  his  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  shall  give  bond,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Section  2.  The  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  appoint  a  chief  assistant 
fire  marshal,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  four  thousand  (4,000) 
dollars ;  and  a  first  and  second  deputy  fire  marshal,  each  of  whom  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  (3,000  dollars.  Each  such 
assistant  and  deputy  shall  also  be  paid  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  State  Fire 
Marshal  shall  also  appoint  one  or  more  stenographers,  at  an  annual 
salary  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  (1,200)  dollars  each; 
and  such  other  clerks  and  assistants  as  may  be  needed,  at  a  cost  of  not 
exceeding  three  (3)  dollars  per  day  each.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the 
State  Fire  Marshal,  or  his  inability,  for  any  cause,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  such  duties  shall  devolve  upon  the  chief  assistant 
fire  marshal.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability,  for  any  cause,  of  both 
the  State  Fire  Marshal  and  chief  assistant  fire  marshal,  their  duties  and 
powers  shall  devolve  upon  the  first  deputy,  and,  failing  him,  upon  the 
second  deputy. 

Section  3.  The  chief  of  the  fire  department  in  any  county,  city, 
borough,  township,  school  district,  or  other  municipality  or  incorporated 
district,  where  such  fire  department  is  established,  or,  where  no  such 

Note. — Authorities  all  over  the  country  agree  that  firemen,  active  and 
retired,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  inspect  the  properties  they  protect,  both  to 
know  them  in  case  of  fire  and  to  prevent  in  advance  conditions  which  lead  to 
fire.  Their  duties  in  this  respect  are  limited  by  proviso  at  end  of  Section  No.  4 
following.  As  fireman  cannot  cover  all  the  inspection  work,  the  fire  marshal 
can  appoint  others  at  his  discretion  as  assistants. 
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fire  department  exists,  the  burgess  of  any  borough,  or  president  or  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  township  or  other  municipality 
or  incorporated  district,  shall  be,  by  virtue  of  such  office  held  by  them, 
assistants  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  and  subject  to  the  duties  and 
obligations  imposed  by  this  act,  and  subject  to  the  directions  of  the 
State  Fire  Marshal  in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  hereof.  The  State 
Fire  Marshal  may  also  appoint  individual  citizens  as  assistants,  who  shall 
be  subject  to  the  duties  and  obligations  aforesaid,  and  to  the  directions 
of  the  State  Fire  Marshal.  Immediately  upon  taking  office,  the  State 
Fire  Marshal  shall  prepare  instructions  to  the  assistant  fire  marshals, 
and  forms  for  their  use  in  the  reports  required  by  this  act,  and  shall 
cause  them  to  be  printed  and  sent,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  law,  to 
each  such  officer  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Note. — ^Defines  duties  of  assistants  (under  central  officers)  substantially 
as  adopted  in  New  York  act.  Sections  4  to  7  inclusive  tend  to  materially  reduce 
the  opportunity  for  the  crime  of  arson  as  shown  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

Section  4.  The  assistants  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  investi- 
gate the  cause,  origin,  and  circumstances  of  every  fire  occurring  in  this 
State,  by  which  life  or  property  has  been  destroyed,  damaged,  or  en- 
dangered, and  so  far  as  possible  shall  determine  whether  the  fire  was  the 
result  of  design  or  carelessness.  Such  investigation  shall  be  begun  im- 
mediately upon  the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  by  the  assistant  in  whose 
territory  it  has  occurred,  and  if  it  appears  to  the  assistant  making  such 
investigation  to  be  of  suspicious  origin  the  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  be 
immediately  notified  of  such  fact.  Every  fire  occurring  in  this  State 
shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  within  ten  days 
after  its  occurrence,  by  the  assistant  in  whose  jurisdiction  it  occurred. 
Such  report  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal, 
and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  all  facts  relating  to  the  cause  and  origin 
of  such  fire  that  can  be  ascertained,  the  extent  of  damage  thereof,  the 
insurance  upon  the  property  injured  or  destroyed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required :  Provided,  however,  That  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  assistant  fire  marshals)  or  any  of  them,  may  be  limited 
by  the  State  Fire  Marshal  so  as  to  reasonably  accord  with  their  pre- 
existing public  duties. 

Note. — Defines  duties,  powers,  penalties,  and  processes  vested  in  fire 
marshal  organization  to  accord  with  Pennsylvania  law,  and  to  provide  authority 
incorporated  in  New  York  act. 

Section  5.  The  State  Fire  Marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  upon 
the  complaint  of  any  person,  or  whenever  he  or  they  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, shall  inspect  the  buildings  and  premises  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Whenever  any  of  the  said  officers  shall  find  any  building  or  structure 
which,  for  want  of  repairs,  or  by  reason  of  age  or  dilapidated  condition, 
or  for  any  other  cause,  is  especially  liable  to  fire  and  so  situated  as  to 
endanger  other  property,  he  or  they  shall  order  the  same  to  be  removed 
or  remedied,  if  the  same  is  reasonably  practicable,  thereby  lessening  the 
danger  from  fire.  Whenever  such  officer  shall  find  in  any  building  com- 
bustible or  explosive  matter  or  inflammable  conditions  which  are  in  vio- 
lation of  any  law  or  ordinance  applicable  thereto,  or  are  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  such  buildings,  thereby  endangering  other  property,  he  or 
they  shall  order  the  same  to  be  removed  or  remedied,  and  such  order 
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shall  forthwith  be  complied  with  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such 
premises  or  building.  If  such  order  is  made  by  a  deputy  or  assistant 
of  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  such  owner  or  occupant  may,  within  five 
days,  appeal  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  who  shall  within  ten  days  review 
such  order  and  file  his  decision  thereon ;  and  unless  by  his  authority  the 
order  is  revoked  or  modified,  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  be  obeyed 
by  such  owner  or  occupant :  Provided,  however,  That  any  such  owner 
or  occupant,  who  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  such  order,  may,  within 
five  days  after  the  same  has  been  2^rmed  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  file 
his  petition  with  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  proper  county,  praying 
a  review  of  such  order ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  hear  the 
same  at  the  first  convenient  day,  and  to  make  such  order  in  the  premises 
as  right  and  justice  may  require. 

Any  owner  or  occupant  failing  to  comply  with  such  order  within  ten 
days  after  said  appeal  shall  have  been  determined,  or,  if  no  appeal  is 
taken,  then  within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  said  order,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect  thereafter. 
The  service  of  any  such  order  shall  be  made  upon  the  occupant  of  the 
premises  to  whom  it  is  directed,  by  either  delivering  a  true  copy  of  same  to 
such  occupant  personally,  or  by  delivering  the  same  to  and  leaving  it  with 
any  person  in  charge  of  the  premises,  or,  in  case  no  such  person  is  found 
upon  the  premises,  by  affixing  a  copy  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
the  door  to  the  entrance  of  the  said  premises.  Whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  serve  such  an  order  upon  the  owner  of  premises,  such  order 
may  be  recovered  as  debts  are  by  law  collectible,  in  any  courts  having 
a  true  copy  of  the  said  order,  or,  if  such  owner  is  absent  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  officer  making  the  order,  by  mailing  such  copy  to  the 
owner's  last  known  post-office  address.  The  penalties  herein  provided 
may  be  recovered  as  debts  are  by  law  collectible,  in  any  courts  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties.  Such  action  shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  or  any 
of  his  deputies  or  assistants,  by  the  Attorney  General,  or  by  any  district 
attorney  or  legally  constituted  law  officer  of  any  county,  city,  borough, 
township,  or  other  municipality,  who  may  be  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General ;  or  at  the  option  of  the  Attorney  General,  he  may  designate  any 
attorney  to  bring  such  action. 

Note. — Defines   powers   to   obtain    evidence — essential.      In    accord    with 
Pennsylvania  practice. 

Section  6.  The  State  Fire  Marshal  or  his  deputies,  in  addition  to 
the  investigation  made  by  any  of  the  assistants,  may  at  any  time  investi- 
gate the  origin  or  circumstances  of  any  fire  occurring  in  this  Common- 
wealth. The  State  Fire  Marshal,  his  deputies  and  assistants,  shall  have 
the  power  to  summon  witnesses,  and  compel  them  to  attend  before  them, 
or  either  of  them,  to  testify  in  relation  to  any  matter  which  is  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  investigation;  and  may 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  or  documents  deemed  per- 
tinent or  necessary  to  the  inquiry ;  and  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  to  any  person  appearing  as  a  witness  before  them  : 
such  examination  may  be  public  or  private,  as  the  officers  conducting 
the  investigation  may  determine. 
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No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  before  the  said  Fire 
Marshal,  or  any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants,  when  summoned  so  to  at- 
tend; nor,  when  ordered  so  to  do,  shall  be  excused  from  testifying,  or 
producing  any  books,  papers,  or  documents  before  such  officer,  upon  any 
investigation,  proceeding,  or  inquiry  instituted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  upon  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  testinK)ny  or  the 
evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him,  may  tend  to  con- 
vict him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  per- 
son shall  be  prosecuted,  or  subjected  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  for  or 
on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
may  have  been  required  so  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise;  and  no  testimony,  so  given  or  produced,  shall  be  received 
against  him  upon  any  criminal  investigation  or  proceeding.  If  after  any 
such  examination  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  or  any  of  his  deputies  or  assist- 
ants, is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  in  relation  to  such  fire  indicate  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed,  he  shall  present  the  testimony  taken  on  such 
examination,  together  with  any  other  data  in  his  possession,  to  the  district 
attorney  of  the  proper  county,  with  the  request  that  he  institute  such 
criminal  proceedings  as  such  testimony  or  data  may  warrant. 

The  State  Fire  Marshal,  or  his  deputies  or  his  assistants,  may,  at 

all  reasonable  hours,  enter  any  building  or  premises  within  his  or  their 

jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection,  which,  under  the 

provisions  of  this  act,  he  or  they  may  deem  necessary  to  be  made. 

Note. — ^Defines  penalties  for  recalcitrant  witnesses— essential.  In  accord 
with  Pennsylvania  practice. 

Section  7.  Any  witness  who  refuses  to  obey  a  summons  of  the 
State  Fire  Marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants;  or  who  refuses  to  be 
sworn  or  to  testify ;  or  who  disobeys  any  lawful  order  of  the  State  Fire 
Marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  in  relation  to  any  investigation  insti- 
tuted by  him  or  them;  or  who  fails  or  refuses  to  produce  any  books, 
papers,  or  documents  touching  any  matter  under  investigation  or  examina- 
tion ;  or  who  is  guilty  of  any  contempt,  after  being  summoned  to  appear 
before  him  or  either  of  them  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  any  matter 
or  subject  under  examination  or  investigation  as  aforesaid,  may  be  pun- 
ished as  for  contempt  of  court.  For  this  purpose,  application  may  be 
made  to  any  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  contempt  in  question 
took  place,  and  for  which  purpose  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  this 
Commonwealth  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction. 

Note. — Provides  for  continuing  records  now  practically  non-existent  and 
unobtainable — essential.  Having  authorized  and  organized  a  Fire  Marshal  force 
then  the  publicity  of  records  obtained  becomes  most  important  as  a  moral 
check  on  the  office,  and  an  avenue  for  volunteer  work. 

Section  8.  The  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  keep  in  his  office  all  rec- 
ords which  may  be  sent  him  in  accordance  with  law  relative  to  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  buildings,  whether  the  laws  and  ordinances  have 
been  complied  with  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  fire  protection,  records  of 
application  for  fire  insurance  upon  any  buildings,  or  other  information 
relating  thereto  which  may  be  sent  him  in  compliance  with  law ;  and  shall 
also  keep  a  record  of  all  fires  occurring  in  this  State,  and  of  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  same,  including  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  such  fires 
and  the  damage  caused  thereby,  and  whether  such  losses  were  covered 
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by  insurance,  and,  if  so,  in  what  amount.  Such  records  shall  be  made 
daily,  from  the  reports  made  to  him  by  his  assistants,  under  the  provisions 
*of  this  act.  All  such  records  shall  be  public,  except  that  any  testimony, 
taken  in  investigations  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  with- 
held from  the  public,  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 

Section  9. 
Note. — Provides  cheap  and  effective  notice  annually  to  property  owners 
with  important  and  continuous  educational  value  to  adults  through  the  State. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  to  prepare  blank 
forms  for  the  furnishing  of  information,  by  owners  or  occupants  of  build- 
ings, throughout  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  condition  of  such  buildings 
with  regard  to  fire  protection.  The  said  blanks  shall  contain  notice 
to  such  property  owners  or  occupiers  of  proper  rules  and  regulations  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  fire  and  to  suppress  fire  waste;  and  shall  con- 
tain certain  questions  requesting  information  of  a  definite  character,  to 
show  the  condition  of  the  buildings  as  aforesaid.  These  blank  forms 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  fire  marshal  to  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
receipt  for  taxes  on  real  property,  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  be  given  by  them  to  property  owners,  together  with  their  tax  bills  (two 
forms  for  each  property)  ;  with  the  requirements  that  one,  properly  filled 
out,  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal  at  once,  for  filing  among 
the  records  of  his  office,  and  that  the  other  be  so  forwarded  six  months 
thereafter. 

Note. — Defines  educational  scheme  for  schools  of  present  and  future  value, 
closely  following  well-known  "Reed'*  law  of  Ohio  which  has  been  found  during 
the  past  five  years  very  workable  and  effective. 

Section  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  marshal  to  prepare,  in 
consultation  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  books  of  in- 
struction, for  use  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  students  of  all 
grades,  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  fire  and  the  prevention  of  fire  waste. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of 
the  principals  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  various  schools  in  this 
Commonwealth,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  pupils 
of  such  schools  by  means  of  drills,  so  that  they  may,  in  sudden  emergen- 
cies, be  able  to  leave  the  school  buildings  in  the  shortest  possible  time| 
without  confusion  or  panic.  Such  drills  shall  be  held  a  least  once  a 
month  when  the  schools  are  in  session.  Books  of  instruction  with  regard 
to  the  dangers  of  fire  and  the  prevention  of  fire  waste,  as  above  specified, 
shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  be  distributed  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  schools  as  herein  provided;  and  the  cur- 
riculum of  such  schools  shall  include  some  regular  and  continuous  study 
of  such  subjects  during  the  entire  school  year. 

Note. — Requires  annual  reports;  including  preparation  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  a  proposed  "Standard  Fire  Insurance  Policy" 
(most  important  to  assure  property  owners  a  fair,  sound  and  simple  insurance 
contract)  ;  and  a  "State  Building  Code"  for  adoption  by  municipalities — ^both 
without  added  cost  to  the  State,  by  men  capable  of  sound  construction  of 
such  measures,  without  the  necessity  of  a  cumbersome  and  expensive  com- 
mission. Insurance  is  nation  wide,  without  Federal  control  apparently  pos- 
sible. States  should  in  the  aggregate  pass  uniform  acts  to  control  this  entire 
subject,  as  emphatically  urged  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  through  its 
G>mmittee  on  Insurance  Law,  and  its  Allied  Commission  on  Uniform  Laws. 
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Section  11.  The  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February  of  each  year,  setting  forth  a  full  report  of  the  work  of  his 
c^ce  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  including  such  statistics  as 
he  may  desire  to  include  therein.  He  shall  also  recommend  in  his  report 
such  legislation,  if  any,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  desirable  to  further 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  law  for  the  prevention  of  fire  waste ;  s(uch 
recommendation  shall  include  a  draft  of  an  act  providing  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  standard  municipal  building  code,  and  a  draft  of  an  act  provid- 
ing for  a  standard  fire  insurance  policy,  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  drafts  shall  be  reported  on  or  before  January  first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Section  12.  The  assistants  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  not  receiving 
a  salary  for  the  performance  of  public  duties,  shall  receive,  upon  the  audit 
of  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  fifty  cents  for  each  report  of  each  separate  fire 
reported  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal  under  this  act ;  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents  for  each  mile  traveled  to  the  place 
of  fire ;  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  where  an  investi- 
gation has  been  made,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  three  (3)  dollars  for  each 
day's  service  spent  in  such  investigation. 

Section  13.  All  penalties  or  forfeiture  collected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  14.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
fire  marshal  for  Allegheny  County,"  approved  the  eighteenth  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- four  (Pamphlet 
Laws,  four  hundred  and  sixty-five).  It  is  further  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  true  intention  and  meaning  of  this  act,  that  the  same  shall  not 
apply  or  be  operative  in  any  city  or  county  of  this  Commonwealth 
where,  under  existing  laws,  whether  special  or  general,  the  position  and 
duties  of  a  fire  marshal  are  provided  for. 

Section  15.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved — ^the  3d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911. 

John  K.  Tener 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  General 

Assembly  No.  264. 

Robert  McAfee 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
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State  Fire  Prevention  Association  Work 

Note. — This  work  must  almost  of  necessity  be  organized  and  conducted  by 
insurance  experts  because  of  its  extremely  technical  nature.  The  following 
letter  so  clearly  discloses  its  nature,  scope  and  methods,  that  it  is  given 
verbatim :  

Ohio  State  Fire  Prevention  Association 

S.  C.  Neff,  Secretary-Treasurer 
808  New  First  National  Bank  Building 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Mr.  Powell  Evans,  June  3,  1911. 

c/o  Merchant  &  Evans, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  writer  is  of  the  impression  that  your  name  was  suggested  during 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  as  one  who 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  forming  a  Pennsylvania  State 
Fire  Prevention  Assoctation,  and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  specimen  copies  of  our  work  together  with  copy  of  our 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The  latter  has  been  copied  in  most  of  the 
associations.  You  will  notice  particularly  that  we  give  ourselves  the 
title,  which  is  of  great  advantage,  of  a  State  Association. 

I  am  forwarding  you  a  copy  of  the  Executive  Committee's  report 
for  the  past  year,  which  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  work  attempted 
and  accomplished,  and  I  give  below  our  method  in  the  matter  of 
inspections : 

The  Executive  Committee  appoints  a  date  and  town  for  inspection. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  calls  a  meeting  of  his  committee  at 
that  town  (or  towns),  and  on  their  arrival  a  fire  map  of  the  town  is  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  their  local  agents  and  placed  in  a  general  meet- 
ing room  in  the  leading  hotel.     The  assignments  by  blocks  are  then 
made  to  one  or  more  individuals  (members)  to  inspect  the  risks  in  that 
block  and  report  hack  to  the  Chairman  or  member  detailed  to  supervise 
the  clerical  end  of  the  work.     I  should  state  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  as  a  rule,  is  called  the  day  in  advance  of  the  general 
call  for  inspection  in  order  that  everything  may  be  made  ready  for  the 
work  of  the  next  day  and  no  time  lost. 

After  making  the  inspections,  as  per  the  slips  (copy  enclosed  with 
data  forwarded),  the  member  writes  out  a  "Request"  notice  for  the 
owner  of  the  risk  where  a  defect  is  found  and  correction  desired,  and 
when  all  are  through  these  inspection  slips  and  requests  are  all  gathered 
together  and  taken  (or  expressed)  to  the  secretary  who  sends  out  the 
requests  from  the  Columbus  office  and  compiles  the  data  for  report  and 
bulletin  to  the  companies — all  matter  being  gone  over  by  the  executive 
committee  or  chairman  before  bulletin  goes  out.  The  secretary,  in  the 
case  of  the  Ohio  association,  is  a  lady  who  has  her  office  in  one  of  the 
buildings  and  takes  care  of  all  our  correspondence,  stenographic  work, 
etc.,  and  is  also  our  treasurer.  We  felt  this  to  be  the  best  method  in 
order  that  matters  may  have  immediate  attention  at  some  distinct  point 
in  the  State. 
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While  the  work  of  inspection  is  going  on,  the  law  and  ordinance 
committee  meet  at  some  appointed  place  with  the  city  officials  and  local 
agents  and  state  the  object  of  their  coming,  asking  for  assistance,  and, 
generally  getting  acquaintance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  cultivates 
the  newspaper  men,  not  only  reporters  but  editors  and  managers,  and 
states  the  reason  for  their  coming  and  the  aim  and  work  of  the  associa- 
tion in  a  general  way.  We  have  found  these  publicity  meetings  and  the 
work  of  the  publicity  committee  to  be  very  valuable,  as  it  gives  weight 
to  our  requests  for  correction. 

Rubbishy  conditions  are  the  chief  defects  to  be  looked  for,  also 
defective  electric  wiring,  rubber  hose  gas  connections,  swinging  gas 
jets,  etc.,  which  form  the  main  part  of  our  requests  for  correction.  The 
question  of  general  cleanliness  is  the  most  important. 

While  this  work  of  inspection  is  going  on,  the  fire  protection  and 
water  supply  committee  takes  up  the  question  of  the  condition  in  the 
waterworks,  in  connection  with  the  proper  rating  bureau  authorities. 
It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  field  men  should  not  make  a  report 
upon  deficiencies  in  water  supplies,  except  with  the  full  recommendation 
of  the  proper  authorities,  which  matters  should  go  to  the  bureau  authori- 
ties. It  is  here  we  may  be  led  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  wise  for  a  field  man  to  report  on  the  lack  of  or  necessity  for 
varioits  forms  of  protection,  for  while  some  of  them  are  capable  to  do 
this  others  are  not  and  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line.  In  our  State  we  work 
with  the  engineers  of  the  local  inspection  bureau  and  they  are  members 
of  our  committee  on  fire  protection  and  water  supplies. 

We  make  no  town  reports,  although  some  of  the  Western  State 
associations  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  continuing  the 
work.  We  can  report  deficiencies,  you  understand,  as  we  see  them, 
referring  the  matter  for  attention  to  some  qualified  and  amthorised 
engineer.  I  dwell  on  this  matter  because  it  is  very  important,  and  that 
is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  State  Fire  Prevention  Associa- 
tions of  the  national  body  to  get  uniformity  of  action.  You  will  readily 
understand  that  a  false  standard  recommended  would  only  place  the 
association  in  a  false  light,  when  the  subject  of  rating  would  become 
connected  with  such  a  recommendation.  We  do,  however,  visit  cities 
and  urge  them  to  vote  on  town  issues  to  raise  money  to  buy  equipment 
and  furnish  water  supplies  after  the  proper  bureau  or  authorities  have 
made  recommendations.  We  warn  cities  against  unscrupulous  contrac- 
tors who  may  be  liable  to  overlook  the  standards  of  requirements  which 
would  enable  cities  to  obtain  a  better  rating.  ^  In  this  way  we  touch  on 
rates,  but  in  no  other  fashion,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  rates. 

Certain  of  our  members  belong  to  the  credit  men's  association  in  the 
several  towns,  and  our  orators — if  you  wish  to  use  the  expression — 
have  been  invited  to  address  these  associations  and  explain  our  work  and 
urge  cooperation.  Business  men's  clubs,  in  like  manner,  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  addressing,  and  this  publicity  about 
the  standards  and  requirements  of  our  business  and  necessity  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  have  led  to  very  good  results. 

It  is  an  interesting  work,  and  we  find  that  each  man  representing 
a  company,  having  given  his  allotted  time  to  the  burden  of  the  work,  is 
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allowed  to  retire  and  some  one  else  come  on  the  next  year  to  take  his 
place.    In  this  division  of  work  we  find  we  have  good  results. 

We  heartily  cooperate  and  are  respected  by  the  officials  of  the  State, 
particularly  with  the  office  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  Workshops  and 
Factories,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health.  We  show  them  that  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to  them  and  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  the  men 
of  the  State  government.  We  invite  them  to  our  banquets,  and  they  sit 
with  us  without  any  dread  of  there  being  any  political  issue  in  the 
matter.  The  results  of  our  work  have  shown,  in  Ohio  at  least,  a  hearty 
cooperation  from  all  classes  of  men  interested  in  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  State,  and  this  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  of  us  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  prejudice  against  insurance  companies  has  been  so 
great  that  we  feared  little  could  be  accomplished.  It  is  particularly  to 
the  lowering  of  the  loss  ratio  in  Ohio  since  this  work  was  started  that 
we  point  with  some  pride.  We  feel  that  this  work  has  brought  about 
tangible  results,  and  while  it  is  only  preliminary  to  better  things,  it  is 
a  stepping  stone  at  least  to  organized  effort  and  will  ultimately  educate 
the  public  to  help  themselves. 

We  admit  anyone,  union,  non-union,  mutual,  or  any  citizen  of  the 
State  to  membership.  We  have  local  agents,  and  special  agents,  of  all 
classes,  and  as  a  rule  we  feel  that  this  has  not  been  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  business. 

It  is  rather  difficult  by  letter  to  show  you  what  we  have  done,  but 
we  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or  be  of  any  assistance  to  you 
that  may  be  in  our  power,  and  trusting  the  foregoing  information  may 
be  of  some  value  to  you,  beg  to  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.   B.   Gk)DWIN 

Chairman  N.  F.  P.  A.  Committee  on 
State  Fire  Prevention  Associations 
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Notes  Concerning  Fire  Prevention  in  Germany,  1913 
(Courtesy  of  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto) 

In  addition  to  their  strictly  professional  duties,  fire  brigade  offi- 
cers are  required  to  make  tours  of  inspection  looking  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  fire  police  regulations,  which  concern  pnncipally  building 
construction.  Regular  inspections  are  made  of  all  buildings  and  especially 
factories,  theaters,  public  assembly  halls,  department  stores,  show  win- 
dows; lighting  apparatus,  storehouses,  cellars  for  spirits,  minerals,  oils 
and  explosives,  and  plants  that  are  particularly  liable  to  outbreaks  of  fire. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  rules  are  in  force  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  possible  that  something  new  may  be  found  in  the 
following.  The  inspectors  must  be  well  informed  with  respect  to  the 
fire  police  regulations.  The  great  increase  of  late  in  the  number  of 
electrically-operated  plants  has  necessitated  particular  attention  in 
training  inspectors  in  order  that  they  may  be  equal  to  the  demands 
of  public  safety.    Some  features  of  their  work  are : 

In  theaters  only  the  absolutely  necessary  amount  of  decoration 
is  permitted  to  remain  on  the  stage.  No  packing  material,  boxes,  or 
any  other  easily  ignitible  material,  is  allowed  to  remain  under  the 
stage.  The  doors  of  the  stage  leading  to  corridors  and  dressing  rooms 
must  be  smokeproof  and  fireproof  and  must  open  out.  Workshops  of 
carpenters  and  painters  shall  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
audience  room,  stage  rooms,  stairways  or  corridors. 

Smoking  is,  naturally,  forbidden.  All  corridors,  stairways  and 
landings  shall  be  constantly  kept  free  of  all  obstacles  tending  to  inter- 
fere with  quick  passage.  Curtains  must  be  on  rings  and  easily  re- 
moved. No  trelliswork  of  any  kind  before  the  windows.  The  doors 
of  the  audience  room  must  also  open  outwards.  Emergency  lights 
must  be  at  all  exits  and  must  be  often  tested.  These  shall  consist  only 
of  candles,  oil  lamps,  or  batteries  which  are  independent  of  all  other 
apparatus. 

All  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  must  be  in  serviceable  condition 
and  not  covered  by  other  objects.  Decorations  shall  not  interfere 
with  proper  functioning  of  iron  curtain.  During  the  night  and  be- 
tween acts  the  curtain  must  remain  down  and  before  each  perform- 
ance it  must  be  tested.  This  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fire  brigade 
department  and  the  assignment  to  theaters  often  changes,  thus  bring- 
ingf  the  men  and  inspectors  in  contact  with  varied  conditions.  There 
is  a  place  provided  on  each  side  of  the  stage  for  the  fire  watchmen  who 
always  have  their  eyes  on  the  stage  during  the  performance. 

Emergency  lights  must  be  lighted  from  the  time  the  box  office 
is  opened  till  end  of  performance.  The  gas  shutoffs  shall  be  so 
planned  and  secured  that  unauthorized  persons  shall  have  no  access. 
The  gas  arms  in  corridors,  stairways,  toilets,  etc.,  shall  have  detach- 
able keys.  Gas  flames  must  be  at  regulated  distances  from  all  com- 
bustible material  and  provided  with  either  wire  netting  or  other  pro- 
tector. The  same  applies  to  foot  and  side  lights  of  the  stage.  The 
size  of  the  theater  determines  whether  it  shall  be  lighted  by  gas  or 
electricity. 
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Emergency  lights  must  also  be  placed  in  all  public  assembly  halls, 
churches,  schools,  etc.,  and  do  not  come  under  this  regulation. 

No  workshops  or  factories  subject  to  outbreaks  of  fire  are  permitted 
to  exist  over  or  under  public  assembly  halls.  Similar  places  shall 
also  not  have  connection  with  audience  room,  stairways  or  corridors. 
Assembly  halls  shall  have  only  fireproof  decorations.  Concerning 
steps  in  passages  and  corridors,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  them  and 
substitute  an  incline,  if  it  is  not  at  too  great  an  angle.  Non-fireproof 
decorations  shall  be  covered  with  waterglass  up  to  a  height  of  2 
meters.  Iron  stoves  shall  be  completely  surrounded  by  an  iron  screen 
for  the  protection  of  women's  clothing. 

Large  department  stores.  Not  every  store  that  calls  itsdf  a  "de- 
partment" store  is  considered  one  by  the  inspectors.  The  severe  reg- 
ulations are  generally  applied  only  when  the  department  stores  con- 
sist of  several  floors.  Smoking  is,  of  course,  forbidden  and  it  is  a  part 
of  the  regulation  that  a  conspicuous  sign  to  that  effect  shall  be  hung 
up  at  the  entrances.  Heating  plant  shall  be  central  only.  Radiators 
shall  be  protected.  Lighting  by  petroleum  is  forbidden.  Chandeliers 
must  hang  free  and  protected  from  all  contact.  Gas  lighting  shall  be 
used  principally  over  passageways  and  not  over  stocks  of  goods,  thus 
preventing  possibility  of  falling  sparks  igniting  goods.  Show  win- 
dows must  be  lighted  from  the  outside.  Exception  to  this  rule  is 
made  when  show  windows  are  made  fireproof  and  shut  off  from  the 
store  proper.  Then  a  glass  top  must  be  placed  betwieen  the  lights 
and  the  goods  exhibited.  Packing  and  exhibition  rooms  are  to  be 
fireproof  and  not  connected  with  salesrooms.  Cellars  shall  not  be 
larger  than  500  square  meters  and  shall  be  provided  with  fire  walls. 
Stairways  must  not  lead  to  cellar  rooms.  Elevators  running  to  cellar 
rooms  shall  be  enclosed  within  fire  walls.  All  doors  open  outside. 
Emergency  lights  and  exits  must  also  be  provided.  Fire  escapes  are 
to  be  brought  on  and  run  to  within  3  to  4  meters  of  the  ground. 

Regulations  Regarding  Fire  and  Light 

By  far  the  most  fires  are  caused  by  carelessness  with  fire  and  light. 
It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  well-known  cautions 
respecting  throwing  down  burning  matches,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
children  playing  with  matches,  although  many  fires  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  are  attributed  to  these  causes. 

In  contracts  covering  the  rent  of  apartments,  it  is  forbidden  for  the 
lessee  to  ccu^ry  an  open  light  into  either  attic  or  cellar  rooms.  There  is 
also  an  imperial  law  forbidding  this,  reference  to  which  is  posted  on  attic 
and  cellar  doors. 

In  workshops  and  packing  rooms,  after  the  day's  work  has  ended, 
all  combustible  material,  such  as  paper,  shavings,  etc.,  must  be  removed 
and  brought  to  a  place  of  safety  for  the  night. 

All  fires  for  the  purpose  of  drying  out  damp  walls  and  newly  con- 
structed houses,  open  signal  lights,  etc.,  must  have  a  watchman. 

The  most  dangerous  material  is  mineral  oil,  and  especially  benzine. 
The  ever-increasing  use  of  this  article  in  both  household  and  industrial 
life  calls  for  greater  precaution  and  more  stringent  regulations  respecting 
its  storage.  Its  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  evaporates  even 
in  normal  temperature,  mixes  with  the  surrounding  air,  and  forms  a 
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very  dangerous  explosive  which  the  smallest  spark  or  gas  jet  burning 
in  an  adjacent  room  would  set  off.  This  explosive  gas  is  not  always  dis- 
tinguished by  smell,  and  therein  lies  the  great  danger. 

Locomobiles,  such  as  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  in  some 
industrial  branches,  shall  be  fired  with  coke  or  some  other  easily  com- 
bustible material  when  operated  in  any  locality  where  sparks  would  be 
dangerous. 

In  small  villages  and  isolated  districts  many  fires  have  been  caused 
by  hanging  washing  and  wet  clothes  too  near  the  fire. 

Piles  of  firewood  are  not  allowed  to  be  stored  outside  or  allowed 
to  remain  without  cover  for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  is  required  that 
the  wood  shall  be  so  packed  inside  that  in  case  of  fire  the  living  rooms 
will  not  be  in  danger;  it  must  also  not  interfere  with  escape  from  the 
house. 

Preventive  Measures  Concerning  Buildings  in  General 

When  show  windows  extend  to  the  basemient,  the  rooms  located  in 
immediate  vicinity  must  have  fireproof  walls. 

Entrances  to  stores,  magazines,  workshops,  etc.,  leading  from  the 
street  must  be  of  fireproof  construction.  Doors  leading  from  staircase 
to  rooms  in  which  explosive  material  is  handled  must  be  fireproof. 

Show  windows  in  large  stores  or  storage  rooms  shall  not  open  on 
to  staircase,  and  shall  not  have  other  opening  leading  to  adjacent  rooms 
except  by  fireproof  doors. 

Windows  or  ventilator  openings  in  cellars  or  attic  rooms,  also  other 
rooms  in  which  easily  combustible  material  is  kept,  must  be  provided  with 
spark  nets,  the  mesh  being  at  least  144  to  the  square  centimeter. 

Ashes,  wood  and  coal  are  not  allowed  to  be  stored  in  attic  rooms.  In 
workshops  and  storehouses,  ashes  and  burnt  coals,  when  not  immediately 
removed  from  the  building,  must  be  kept  in  fireproof  receptacle.  Inspect- 
ors keep  this  regulation  strictly  in  force. 

Cellars  and  attics  must  always  be  under  lock  and  key.  Smoking  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

Cellars  and  other  rooms  in  which  carbide,  celluloid,  and  fluids  or 
material  likely  to  develop  explosive  gases  must  be  continually  ventilated. 

All  factories  and  industrial  buildings  shall  have  at  least  two  stair- 
cases, which  shall  serve  for  those  employed  in  the  upper  floors  as  a  means 
of  escape. 

Windows  in  the  upper  floors  of  such  buildings  shall  not  be  provided 
with  either  blinds  or  roll-*blinds.  Windows  in  iron  frames  must  be  so 
constructed  that  at  least  one  square  in  each  will  be  sufficiently  large 
enough  to  permit  a  man  of  ordinary  size  to  get  in  or  out. 

Between  the  ceiling  and  light  protector  for  lamps  there  shall  be  a 
free  space  of  6  centimeters.  The  chandelier  must  be  fastened  to  ceiling 
by  means  of  screwhook  only. 

Transmission  belts  or  supports  for  same  shall  not  be  brought  in 
over  doors. 

All  windows  leading  from  rooms  to  staircases  in  which  explosive 
material  is  kept  must  be  fireproof. 

Exit  doors  in  churches,  concert  halls  and  theaters  must  open  out- 
wards. 
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In  all  hospitals,  barracks,  churches,  concert  halls,  hotels,  railroad 
stations,  etc.,  reserve  means  for  lighting  purposes  are  to  be  provided. 

Fire  Protection  in  Exhibitions 

As  the  buildings  usually  constructed  for  exhibitions  are  of  light  con- 
struction, it  requires  a  special  permit  from  the  police  to  erect  them.  The 
regular  fire  regulations  do  not  apply  here,  but  special  precautions  are 
taken  in  planning  and  locating  the  various  buildings.  If  there  are  a 
number  of  structures  of  various  heights  and  sizes  they  are  so  grouped 
that  two  very  high  buildings  do  not  stand  opposite  each  other,  but  one 
high  building  may  be  surrounded  by  several  smaller  ones,  because  the 
spreading  of  a  fire  by  sparks  is  most  certain  when  two  very  high  build- 
ings stand  opposite  each  other.  During  the  exhibition  a  very  close  watch 
is  kept  by  a  large  staff  of  men. 

The  Duty  of  a  Fire  Brigade  During  and  After  a  Fire 

Note. — In  case  of  any  fire  the  question  of  human  life  comes  first,  then 
property.  The  available  material  under  this  head  is  so  strictly  professional 
that  it  is  not  believed  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

Upon  arriving  at  a  fire  the  first  duty  of  a  brigade  chief  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  human  life  is  in  danger.  The  firemen  are  at  once 
ordered  to  search  the  rooms  of  the  burning  building.  This  work  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  work  of  extinguishing  the  fire.  After  it  is  definitely 
known  that  life  is  no  longer  in  danger,  the  fire  chief  immediately  decides 
upon  the  point  which  he  considers  the  most  dangerous  and  one  from 
which  the  fire  is  most  likely  to  spread. 

In  the  fire  departments  of  both  Germany  and  Austria  there  is 
essentially  a  military  spirit.  "Attack  is  the  best  means  of  defence."  The 
officers  of  the  fire  department  are  selected  very  carefully,  and  if  per- 
sonal characteristics  do  not  include  courage,  quickness  of  decision  and 
far-sightedness,  technical  training  and  practical  experience  will  avail 
nothing.  A  chief  is  expected,  upon  arrival  at  a  fire,  or  as  soon  as  he 
can  take  in  the  situation,  to  determine  quickly  the  extent  and  possibilities 
of  the  fire  and  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  handle  it  alone.  The 
principle  generally  followed  in  Germany  is  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
call  several  brigades  and  thereby  create  a  reserve. 

The  designation,  "large  fire,"  is  given  when  two  or  more  lines  of 
hose  are  used.  "Medium,"  when  one  line  is  used,  and  "small"  when  the 
fire  is  extinguished  by  other  means. 

Fires  in  spinning  and  cotton  mills  are  often  caused  by  badly  arranged 
heating  and  lighting  apparatus  (especially  short  circuit),  and  by  pieces 
of  cotton  becoming  ignited  by  friction  of  machinery.  The  only  effective 
means  of  prevention  here  is  to  have  the  several  rooms  separated  by  fire- 
proof walls.  The  sprinkler  apparatus  is  also  good  and  has  been  the 
means  of  retarding  the  progress  of  many  fires  in  Germany. 

Fires  in  chemical  and  mineral  oil  factories,  benzine  washeries,  dis- 
tilleries and  cellulose  factories,  present  many  difficult  problems  on  account 
of  the  constant  danger  of  explosion  and  the  high  degree  of  heat  that  is 
developed.  Establishments  of  this  nature  should  keep  the  fire  brigades 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  constantly  informed  concerning  the  status  of 
stock,  its  location,  etc.,  in  order  that  when  fire  breaks  out  the  firemen 
can  work  more  to  advantage. 
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All  repair  work  done  on  churches  and  on  other  buildings  which 
high  towers  is  carried  out  under  the  eyes  of  fire  brigade  watchmen  who 
are  on  duty  as  long  as  the  repair  work  goes  on.  Work  requiring  the 
use  of  open  fires,  such  as  for  soldering,  is  specially  watched.  Fire  chiefs 
are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  all  doorways,  passages,  etc.,  of 
churches  in  "times  of  peace." 

Lumber  yards  are  a  constant  source  of  danger.  A  very  effective- 
method  of  prevention  here  is  the  system  employed  in  stacking  the  lumber. 
The  latter  is  piled  in  sections  with  at  least  12  meters  between  each 
section.  Roadways  at  least  60  to  60  meters  in  length  and  20  meters 
wide  are  also  provided ;  they  must  be  kept  free  of  all  kinds  of  combustible 
material,  especially  bark,  chips,  shavings,  etc.,  which  are  so  easily  ignited. 
Fires  in  lumber  yards  are  caused  mostly  by  flying  sparks  and  the  sun's 
rays. 

When  fires  break  out  in  living  apartments,  the  fire  brigades  give  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  protecting  property.  Furniture,  pictures,  etc., 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  water  or  smoke  are  removed  to  a  place  of  safety 
and  covered.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  danger  of  the  fire  spreading 
is  so  great  that  this  work  of  saving  property  cannot  be  attended  to. 

During  the  Christmas  shopping  period  the  security  of  large  depart- 
ment stores  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  professional  firemen,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  are  on  duty  continually.  Some  of  the  largest  department 
stores  have  their  own  firemen  and  a  modern  equipment  of  signal 
apparatus. 

Watchmen  in  theaters  and  public  assembly  halls  must  report  for 
duty  one  hour  before  the  time  for  the  performance  or  meeting  and  make 
tests  of  all  apparatus,  lights,  signals,  etc.  No  single  chairs  are  allowed 
in  such  places.  Chairs  must  either  be  fastened  together  in  sets  of  at 
least  six,  or,  if  single,  secured  to  the  floor. 

Notes  from  Berlin  Building  Regulations 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  and  safety,  the  Berlin  build- 
ing regulations,  which  have  been  in  force  since  1883,  are  probably  the 
best  of  all  large  cities  of  the  world. 

The  height  of  buildings  is  limited  to  22  meters — 72  feet,  upon  which 
a  roof  with  slant  of  45  degrees  may  be  added. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  regulations  is  the  size  of  court- 
yards and  the  proportionally  extensive  surface  of  the  ground  space  which 
must  be  left  unbuilt.  Light  and  air  cannot  be  taken  from  ground  which 
does  not  belong  to  you.  To  compute  the  surface  of  any  ground  space 
which  must  be  left  free  for  courts,  the  plan,  of  the  same  is  divided  into 
zones  by  means  of  lines  running  parallel  to  the  street  line.  The  first 
zone  reaches  to  a  depth  of  six  meters  (1  m.  =  3  feet  4  inches),  the 
second  reaching  from  here  to  a  depth  of  32  meters  measured  from  the 
street  line. 

The  first  zone  (10)  can  be  built  entirely;  of  the  second  zone  3/10 
must  be  left  for  a  court  or  courts.  If  the  ground  space  is  deeper  than 
32  meters,  4/10  of  the  space  lying  behind  the  second  zone  cannot  be 
built  on. 

The  fractional  parts  of  the  space  (zones)  thus  reckoned  are  added 
together,  the  result  being  the  surface  to  be  left  for  courts  for  the  entire 
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ground  space,  the  position  and  size  of  which  the  architect  then  determines 
according  to  special  regulations. 

Every  room,  office  or  loft  intended  for  home  industry,  having  no 
window  opening  on  the  street,  must  be  lighted  direct  and  air  admitted 
from  a  so-called  main  court,  which  must  contain  at  least  80  square  meters 
or  about  200  square  feet,  and  measure  at  least  20  feet  across.  If  ground 
space  is  so  small  that  the  computed  court  surface  is  less  than  800  square 
feet,  the  size  of  the  court  can  be  reduced  to  600  square  feet  with  20  feet 
minimum  distance  across,  on  condition  that  a  second  small  court  or  air- 
shaft  at  least  100  square  feet  in  size  (6  feet  8  inches)  is  the  smallest 
dimension  across. 

If  the  surface  in  the  rear  of  the  first  zone  does  not  exceed  500 
square  feet  a  main  court  is  not  compulsory,  provided  all  the  rooms, 
offices  or  lofts  receive  direct  light  and  air  from  the  street,  but  the  building 
must  contain  a  so-called  by-court  or  secondary  court  occupying  at  least 
250  square  feet  and  measuring  at  least  13  feet  6  inches  across.  Rooms 
receiving  their  sole  light  and  air  from  such  secondary  court  are  not  for 
a  permanent  living  abode. 

Half  the  surface  of  a  main  court  of  larger  size  than  800  square 
feet  of  a  building  for  business  purposes  only,  containing  living  quarters 
solely  for  porter  or  watchman,  can  be  utilized  on  the  ground  floor,  but 
must  be  covered  by  a  glass  roof  not  higher  than  6  feet  4  inches  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  ground  floor.  This  surface  can  also  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  court  by  a  wall  reaching  to  the  glass  roof.  Factories, 
restaurants  and  cafes,  industrial  plants  tfiat  incur  danger  from  fire,  and 
workshops  which  do  not  belong  to  a  business  establishment  in  the  house, 
are  not  accorded  this  privilege. 

The  planning  of  courts  is  hampered  by  the  regulations  governing  the 
height  of  the  building  surrounding  the  court,  neither  side  of  which  may 
exceed  the  width  of  the  court  at  right  angles  to  it  by  more  than  20  feet. 
If  the  court  is  rectangular,  having  two  long"  and  two  short  sides,  a  mean 
height  can  be  given  to  all  four  sides,  t.  e.,  the  long  side  walls  can  be 
built  higher  than  20  feet  in  excess  of  the  opposite  width  of  the  court,  if 
the  short  side  walls  are  reduced  in  height  proportionately. 

The  height  of  any  wall  abutting  on  a  court  must  never  exceed  double 
the  width  of  the  court  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  and  in  no 
case  exceed  73  feet. 

The  safety,  security  and  good  hygienic  conditions  of  Berlin's  apart- 
ment, business  and  industrial  buildings  of  later  date  are  the  excellent 
results  of  these  rigorous  regulations,  from  which  the  above  notes  have 
been  made. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRES  AND  CHEMICALS  IN  FIRES 

By  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Hexamer,  Secretary  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission 

A  fire  may  be  described  to  be  a  phenomenon  due  to  combustion  or  oxidation 
of  a  substance,  evolving  heat  and  light.  Oxidation  without  light,  even  though  heat 
is  evolved,  is  not  fire.  Oxidation  always  produces  heat,  but  generally  in  such 
small  quantities  that  it  is  imperceptible.  However  slight  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
oxidation  of  a  substance  may  be,  if  confined,  it  may  nevertheless  in  time  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  substance  undergoing  oxidation  to  the  point  of  ignition,  resulting 
in  fire. 

Chemically,  therefore,  a  fire  can  be  described  as  oxidation  at  a  temperature 
at  or  above  the  point  of  ignition  of  the  oxidized  substance.  As  an  example, 
phosphorus  when  exposed  to  the  air  will  slowly  oxidize  for  some  time  before 
igniting,  heat  being  evolved.  When  the  temperature  of  the  phosphorus  has  in- 
creased sufficiently,  it  bursts  into  a  fiame.  The  same  chemical  action  takes  place 
throughout  the  experiment,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the  phosphorus  into  phos- 
phorus oxide  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

Inasmuch  as  air  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  several  gases,  and  as  oxygen 
represents  but  a  small  part  of  air,  the  oxidation  and  combustion  of  phosphorus 
in  air  is  slow  in  the  beginning  and  becomes  violent  only  after  sufficient  heat  has 
been  evolved.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  phosphorus  be  dropped  into  a  jar  containing 
only  oxygen,  the  process  of  oxidation  is  violent  and  fire  ensues  more  rapidly.  The 
facility  with  which  phosphorus  ignites  when  exposed  to  the  air  necessitates  the 
storage  of  this  substance  under  water.  In  this  case  of  phosphorus  we  have  an 
example  of  oxidation  and  subsequent  ignition  of  a  combustible  substance. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  substance  burn  in  itself  in  order  that  oxidation  may 
produce  fire.  A  number  of  chemicals  when  combining  with  oxygen  evolve  so 
much  heat  that  ignition  of  combustible  substances  nearby  ensues.  As  an  example, 
sodium,  a  chemical  met  with  everywhere,  although  not  in  an  uncombined  state, 
has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen.  When  exposed  to  air  sodium  absorbs  oxygen  and 
is  changed  into  caustic  soda.  A  slightly  perceptible  quantity  of  heat  is  evolved. 
If  we  immerse  a  piece  of  sodium  in  water,  fire  is  the  immediate  result.  Water 
is  composed  of  two  gases — ^hydrogen  and  oxygen;  oxygen  being  necessary  to 
cause  combustion,  and  hydrogen  being  infianunable.  Sodium  when  brought  in 
contact  with  water  robs  the  water  of  its  oxygen  in  so  violent  a  manner  that  heat 
is  evolved  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  liberated  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  ignition.  The  sodium  is  converted  into  caustic  soda,  but  being  soluble  in 
water  it  is  apparently  consumed.  We  have  here  a  chemical  action  producing  fire 
in  which  water  is  necessary  to  produce  the  result. 

In  practice  we  find  that  in  many  cases  water  is  necessary  to  produce  ignition. 
Nearly  every  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  can  be  traced  to  or  is  at  least 
accelerated  by  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  oily  waste 
or  rags  containing  vegetable  or  animal  oil  will  ignite  spontaneously  much  more 
rapidly  when  moist  than  when  perfectly  dry.  Spontaneous  ignition  in  such  cases 
is  due  to  oxidation,  and  only  oils  having  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  from 
the  air  are  liable  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion.  The  presence  of  moisture 
accelerates  the  chemical  action  and  makes  it  more  violent,  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  nearby  substance,  rags  or  waste,  more  rapidly  and  causing  fire.  Recent 
investigation  has  shown  that  phosphorus,  when  subjected  to  oxidation  in  absolutely 
dry  oxygen,  will  not  ignite. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  spontaneous  combustion  due  to  oxidation  will  not 
produce  fire  if  water  or  moisture  is  not  present.  Oxidation  produces  heat.  Uncon- 
fined,  this  heat  dissipates,  and  the  substance  or  nearby  substances  are  not  heated 
to  a  point  of  ignition;  hence  no  fire  ensues. 

The  temperature  of  ignition  of  various  substances  is  therefore  of  great  interest 
to  insurance  underwriters,  and  the  examination  of  tables  giving  the  temperature 
of  ignition  of  substances  commonly  met  should  not  be  neglected.  The  temperature 
of  ignition  varies  in  cases  of  different  substances  between  very  wide  limits.  Some 
gases  ignite  immediately  on  coming  in  contact  with  air.  Some  metals,  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  ignite  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  air.     Such  substances  are 
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known  as  pyrophori.  Other  solids  commonly  met  with  ignite  at  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  300  degrees  and  even  lower — a  notable  instance  being  celluloid  and  gun- 
cotton,  which  bursts  into  a  flame  when  heated  up  to  300  degrees. 

As  an  example,  a  fire  caused  by  the  ignition  of  celluloid  occurred  in  a  Phila- 
delphia factory  for  manufacturing  advertising  novelties,  where  a  quantity  of  celluloid 
in  sheets  was  stored  on  a  shelf,  and  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  by  a  flexible  cord  in  front  of  the  shelf  was  placed  on  the  celluloid 
by  some  one  who  found  it  in  his  way — no  current  being  on  at  the  time.  When 
the  time  came  for  lighting  up,  this  lamp  was  lighted  with  the  rest.  Within  a  very 
short  time  the  celluloid  burst  into  flame,  igniting  nearby  material.  A  very  stubborn 
and  serious  fire  ensued.  The  ignition  in  celluloid  comb  factories  of  celluloid  scrap 
which  has  been  swept  up  and  allowed  to  accumulate  around  steam  pipes  passing 
through  the  floors  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Having  considered  briefly  the  chemistry  of  fires,  I  propose  to  take  up  the  main 
part  of  my  paper,  namely,  "Chemicals  in  Fires."  This  subject  may  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  subdivisions : 

I.  Chemicals  producing  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion  due  to  rapid  or  slow 
oxidation. 

II.  Chemicals  which  either  by  themselves  or  in  combination  (although  they 
do  not  have  the  property  of  spontaneous  ignition)  greatly  increase  the  fire  hazard 
by  reason  of  their  great  combustibility. 

III.  Explosives. 

IV.  Chemicals  which  are  neither  highly  combustible  nor  explosive  but  may 
cause  an  increase  of  loss  when  in  a  fire  owing  to  their  poisonous  nature. 


(1)  Under  the  Arst  class,  one  of  the  most  ignitible  of  chemicals  commonly  met 
with  is  phosphorus.  As  stated  before,  phosphorus  when  exposed  to  air  at  once 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  in  a  very  short  time  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  ignite  the 
phosphorus,  the  product  of  combustion  being  phosphoric  oxide.  Phosphorus  is  met 
with  in  only  a  limited  class  of  risks,  such  as  wholesale  drug  houses  and  match 
factories.  It  is  manufactured  from  phosphate,  either  mineral  (such  as  phosphate 
rock  found  in  large  deposits  in  some  of  the  Southern  States)  or  from  bones  which 
contain  phosphate  of  lime  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  either  of  these 
substances,  and  subsequent  distillation  in  the  presence  of  carbon  and  silica;  and, 
more  recently,  directly  from  phosphate  rock  by  electrolytic  action.  Ordinary  phos- 
phorus, on  account  of  its  great  ignitability,  is  always  stored  under  water,  usually 
in  tin  canisters.  When  so  stored  it  is  comparatively  safe.  Amorphous  or  red 
phosphorus,  having  very  slight  tendency  to  oxidize,  i§  not  a  hazardous  substance. 
Phosphorus  is  used  chiefly  in  match  factories,  where  in  combination  with  other 
chemicals  it  forms  the  mixture  composing  the  matchhead.  In  phosphor-bronze 
foundries,  phosphorus  is  used  in  limited  quantities,  the  hazard  being  only  that  of 
storage,  as  the  phosphorus  hazard  is  immediately  eliminated  when  the  substance 
is  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  forming  phosphor-bronze.  Amorphous  phos- 
phorus is  frequently  used  in  manufacturing  flash  powder  for  photographic  purposes, 
and  the  composition  of  the  matchhead. 

Sodium  and  potassium.  These  substances  play  quite  an  important  role  in  the 
study  of  chemicals  in  fires.  They  are  not  met  with  in  nature  in  an  uncombincd 
state,  being  generally  found  in  combination  with  other  chemicals  in  the  form  of 
oxides,  chlorides,  nitrites,  chlorates  and  nitrates,  etc.  Sodium  is  manufactured 
chiefly  from  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  and  also  from  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  Chile  saltpeter,  by  electrolytic  methods.  It  is  a  metal  resembling  lead  but  much 
softer  and  brighter  in  color.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  so  great  that  when  exposed 
to  the  air  it  is  at  once  coated  with  a  white  incrustation — soda,  I  have  described 
to  you  the  action  resulting  when  sodium  is  thrown  into  water.  Like  phosphorus, 
sodium  must  be  stored  in  a  special  manner  to  avoid  ignition  or  oxidation,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  mineral  oil  such  as  kerosene  or  paraffin  oil  is  used.  Unless  it  be 
in  chemical  works,  sodium  is  not  often  found  in  manufacturing  risks.  Some  of  the 
chemicals  containing  sodium,  however,  such  as  chlorate  of  soda  and  peroxide  of 
sodium,  are  used  quite  extensively,  the  former  as  an  oxidizing  agent  and  the 
latter  for  bleaching  purposes.  While  chlorate  of  soda  becomes  dangerous  only 
when  in  combination  wiUi  other  chemicals,  or  by  its  presence  in  a  burning  build- 
ing, peroxide  of  sodium  may  be  properly  classed  as  a  chemical  causing  fire  by 
oxidation,  especially  when  moisture  is  present.    Nitrate  of  soda,  or  Chile  saltpeter, 
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while  a  combustible  chemical  does  not  ignite  spontaneously  and  is  dangerous  only 
when  in  a  burning  building. 

Potassium  is  a  chemical  similar  in  appearance  and  properties  to  sodium.  Ex- 
cepting in  laboratories  it  is  seldom  met  with  and  has  no  special  use  in  manufacturing 
or  in  the  arts.  Of  the  commercial  potassium  compounds  the  peroxide  can  be  classed 
as  an  oxidating  substance  likely  to  cause  spontaneous  ignition.  The  chlorates, 
nitrates  and  permanganates  of  potash  we  will  consider  in  the  second  class. 

Among  the  substances  having  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  there- 
fore one  likely  to  cause  spontaneous  ignition,  carbon  in  its  various  forms  is  of 
great  interest  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  lamp- 
black and  boneblack  will,  when  in  a  finely  divided  state,  absorb  many  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen.  This  absorption  cannot  be  properly  classed  as  oxidation  as  no 
chemical  combination  takes  place  unless  ignition  ensues.  Ignition  will  not  ensue, 
however,  until  the  temperature  of  a  portion  of  the  carbon  has  been  raised  above 
its  point  of  ignition,  which  is  about  750  degrees.  In  an  exceedingly  finely  divided 
state  and  moderately  heated  some  forms  of  carbon  will  ignite  when  brought  in 
contact  with  air. 

Excepting  when  spontaneous  ignition  of  charcoal  or  boneblack  takes  place  in 
a  pile  of  either  of  these  substances  shortly  after  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
kilns,  which  ignition  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  in  the  center  of 
the  pile  confined,  accumulated  and  caused  fire,  spontaneous  combustion  of  any  of 
the  forms  of  carbon  mentioned  is  always  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  moisture. 
The  storage  of  charcoal  in  large  quantities,  of  lampblack  in  bulk,  and  of  bone- 
black  before  it  has  been  properly  cooled,  must  be  looked  upon  as  sources  of 
danger.  As  these  three  substances  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  practice,  it 
may  be  well  to  briefly  explain  the  process  of  their  manufacture. 

Charcoal  is  manufactured  from  various  kinds  of  wood,  either  hard  or  soft. 
Generally  the  manufacture  is  done  in  a  crude  way.  The  wood,  after  being  cut 
into  suitable  lengths,  is  piled  up  and  then  covered  with  earth  and  sod  so  as  to 
exclude  all  the  air  exceptmg  a  small  quantity  necessary  for  slow  combustion.  The 
wood  is  then  ignited  and  allowed  to  burn  slowly  until  all  the  easily  combustible 
parts  have  been  consumed,  the  remainder  being  charcoal.  More  recently  brick- 
kilns have  come  into  use  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal.  Charcoal  is  also 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  factories  manu- 
facturing wood  alcohol,  pyroligneous  acid,  etc. 

Lampblack  is  obtained  from  burning  oils  in  furnaces  so  arranged  that  com- 
bustion is  retarded,  causing  a  heavy  smoky  fire.  The  smoke  or  soot  is 
carried  into  chambers  constructed  for  the  purpose,  where  the  soot  settles  on 
all  sides.  At  stated  intervals  these  chambers  are  cleaned  out  and  the  soot  collected. 
This  soot  is  known  to  the  trade  as  lampblack.  It  is  one  of  the  purest  kinds  of 
carbon.  When  piled  in  quantities  or  when  slightly  moist  lampblack  is  subject 
to  spontaneous  ignition  in  a  marked  degree.  Lampblack  is  generally  used  as  a 
pigment,  being  ground  in  linseed  oil  or  varnish  for  paint  .or  printing  ink.  Mixed 
with  linseed  oil  for  grinding  into  paint  it  should  never  remain  in  a  partially  mixed 
or  unground  condition,  as  the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  ignite  spontaneously. 

Carbon  black,  a  substitute  for  lampblack,  is  manufactured  from  black  ash,  a 
^vaste  product  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  by  the  soda-ash  process. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  substance  does  not  ignite  spontaneously. 

Boneblack,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  manufactured  from  bone.  Dry,  cleaned 
bones,  ground  to  coarse  powder,  are  placed  in  a  retort  and  subjected  to  a  hot  fire, 
Destructive  distillation  takes  place.  Anmioniacal  vapors  are  given  off  from  which 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  manufactured  as  a  by-product  of  some  importance.  When 
the  distillation  is  complete,  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  drawn  and  placed  in 
iron  boxes  which  are  immediately  sealed  to  exclude  the  air.  In  this  condition  they 
arc  allowed  to  become  cold  when  the  contents  is  removed  as  boneblack.  Bone- 
black  is  used  principally  in  sugar  refineries  for  filtering  and  decolorizing  sugar. 
When  used  for  this  purpose  for  some  time,  boneblack  loses  its  property  of 
decolorizing  and  must  be  burned  over,  or  revivified,  which  is  done  in  kilns  in  the 
char  or  filter  house  of  the  sugar  refinery.  Inasmuch  as  the  filtering  process  and 
the  subsequent  reburning  of  the  boneblack  is  continuous,  the  storage  of  large 
quantities  of  boneblack  in  the  filter  house  of  a  sugar  refinery  is  no  longer  necessary, 
and  spontaneous  ignition  of  boneblack  in  the  filter  house  is  therefore  not  so  likely 
to  occur. 
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Spontaneous  ignition  of  coal  in  piles  .is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
claimed  that  bituminous  coal  alone  is  subject  to  spontaneous  ignition.  Also 
that  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  such  coal  will  prevent  it  from  ignit- 
ing spontaneously.  The  decomposition  of  sulphite  of  iron  (iron  pyrites)  in 
the  coal  produces  the  chemical  action  accompanied  by  heat  which  when 
confined  results  in  the  ignition  of  the  coal.  The  presence  of  moisture 
greatly  increases  the  danger. 

While  oils  are  not  generally  classed  as  chemicals,  it  seems  proper  at 
this  point  to  consider  such  oils  as  may  be  classed  with  substances  producing 
spontaneous  combustion  by  oxidation.  Vegetable  oils  and  animal  oils  gen- 
erally can  be  so  classed,  the  former  being  considered  much  more  likely  to 
cause  spontaneous  ignition  than  the  latter.  Linseed  oil,  both  raw  and  boiled, 
and  cottonseed  oil,  among  the  vegetable  oils,  having  the  greatest  affinity  for 
oxygen  are  the  most  dangerous  in  this  respect,  and  rags  or  waste  containing 
either  of  these  oils  should  be  very  carefully  looked  after.  Animal  oils  are 
not  so  apt  to  cause  spontaneous  ignition.  They  are  sufficiently  dangerous 
to  warrant  the  careful  removal  from  the  building  of  all  rags  containing 
animal  oil  or  grease.  Press  cloths  used  in  manufacturing  lard  or  tallow 
oils  when  washed  should  never  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  piles,  but  should 
always  be  hung  up  separately  until  dry,  las  they  will  otherwise  be  very  likely 
to  heat  and  ignite.  Mineral  oils,  not  having  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  do  not 
cause  spontaneous  ignition. 

The  following  rule  is  a  safe  one  to  determine  whether  an  oil  is  likely 
to  cause  spontaneous  combustion:  No  vegetable  oil  will  cause  spontaneous 
combustion  unless  it  has  the  property  of  drying  by  reason  of  absorbing 
oxygen,  and  no  animal  oil  will  cause  spontaneous  combustion  unless  it  has 
the  property  of  becoming  rancid.  The  danger  of  causing  fire  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  that  an  oil  may  have  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  properties.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  substances  known  to  the 
chemist  which  have  the  property  of  causing  fires  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  but 
fortunately  few  are  used  in  manufacturing  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  underwriter. 


(2)  We  now  come  to  the  second  c^j— chemicals  which  in  connection  or 
combination  with  other  chemicals  or  substances  produce  fire.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  discuss  this  class  in  detail  on  account  of  the  very  large  number 
of  substances  which  properly  belong  to  it.  I  will  therefore  limit  myself  to 
explaining  some  of  the  cases  more  frequently  met  with.  Among  these,  the 
chlorates  and  nitrates  of  both  soda  and  potash  are  the  most  important. 
Chlorate  of  soda  is  used  in  dyeing  establishments  as  an  oxidizing  agent, 
being  cheaper  than  chlorate  of  potash,  and  containing  a  larger  percentage 
of  oxygen;  also,  under  certain  conditions,  this  chemical  produces  more  ener- 
getic oxidation.  When  mixed  with  an  organic  substance  and  an  acid,  as  is 
the  case  at  times  in  dyeing  establishments,  fire  may  ensue  unless  great  care 
is  exercised  in  handling  the  mixture. 

Chlorate  of  4)otash  you  are  all  familiar  with.  This  substance  is  also 
largely  used  in  dye  works.  Mixed  with  certain  organic  substances — sugar, 
starch,  carbon,  etc. — chlorate  of  potash  becomes  explosive.  The  same  condi- 
tion arises  when  sulphur  or  amorphous  phosphorus  is  added  to  this  chemical. 
As  an  example  of  chemicals  producing  fire,  no  experiment  is  better  known 
than  when  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar  are  mixed  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  on  the  mixture.  Violent  chemical  action  takes  place,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposing  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  liberating  oxygen,  suffi- 
cient heat  being  evolved  to  ignite  the  sugar,  which  in  the  presence  of  the 
liberated  oxygen  burns  with  great  violence.  This  property  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  in  fact  of  all  chlorates  and  nitrates,  of  giving  off  the  oxygen 
they  contain  either  by  chemical  action  or  by  reason  of  being  subjected  to  the 
heat  of  a  fire,  is  the  cause  of  the  danger  arising  from  these  chemicals. 

Mixed  with  sugar  and  compressed  into  tablets  chlorate  of  potash  must 
be  considered  dangerous,  as  this  mixture  may  ignite  by  accidentally  coming 
in  contact  with  acid,  or  when  subjected  to  heating  in  dry  rooms.  Combined 
with  muriate  of  ammonia  and,  formed  into  tablets,  chlorate  of  potash  produces 
a  mixture  which  is  dangerous,  from  the  fact  that  chemical  action  producing 
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heat  and  possibly  fire  is  likely  to  ensue  when  this  mixture  is  exposed  to  a 
slight  heat,  even  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  sufficient.  These  tablets  mentioned 
are  frequently  made  up  in  pharmaceutical  establishments,  and  their  manu- 
facture constitutes  one  of  the  hazards  of  such  risks. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  also  one  of  the  main  ingredients  of  the  flash  powders 
used  by  photographers;  sulphur,  picric  acid,  or  amorphous  phosphorus,  being 
some  of  the  other  chemicals  used  in  making  this  dangerous  composition. 
Numerous  explosions,  causing  fire  and  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  from  care- 
lessly compounding  and  carelessly  handling  flash  powders.  In  fact,  the 
ordinances  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  treat  this  substance  as  a  high  explosive 
and  prohibit  its  manufacture.  Chlorate  of  potash,  mixed  with  amorphous  phos- 
phorus, also  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  mixture  used  in  manufacturing 
parlor  matches.  Safety  matches  also  contain  chlorate  of  potash  but  no  phos- 
phorus, that  substance  being  contained  in  the  composition  on  the  box  on 
which  the  match  must  be  rubbed  to  cause  it  to  ignite.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  chlorate  of  potash  is  not  explosive  in  itself,  and  that  sulphur  or  a  car- 
bonaceous substance  must  be  mixed  with  it  to  cause  explosion.  But  recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  in  a  fire  where  chlorate  of  potash  is  alone 
present  the  oxygen  thrown  off  by  the  burning  chemical,  mixed  with  the  smoke 
from  burning  wood,  will  form  a  very  explosive  mixture  which  will  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  ignite  without  a  flame. 

Mr.  McDevitt,  of  my  city,  has  shown  some  very  interesting  experiments 
demonstrating  this  fact.  His  experiment  is  as  follows:  In  a  tin  can,  arranged 
to  be  closed  by  a  tight-fitting  cover,  a  small  crucible  containing  chlorate  of 
potash  and  a  second  crucible  containing  a  piece  of  wood  are  placed;  the  tin 
can  is  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  gas  flame;  when  the  temperature  has 
been  raised  to  about  500  or  600  degrees  a  violent  explosion  occurs.  Mr. 
McDevitt  is  of  the  opinion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  correctly  so,  that  the  oxygen 
given  off  by  the  fusing  chlorate  of  potash  and  the  hydrocarbon  gas  given  off 
by  the  charring  of  wood  are  ignited  spontaneously  when  the  temperature  of 
igrnition  of  this  mixture  of  gases  is  reached.  Mr.  McDevitt  goes  so  far  as 
to  give  this  experiment  as  an  explanation  of  the  Tarrant  explosion,  attributed 
to  chlorate  of  potash,  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago.  Nitrate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  potash  act  in  a  similar  manner.  It  must,  therefore,  be  clear  to  you 
that  the  storage  of  these  substances  in  a  warehouse  constructed  of  com- 
bustible material  is  dangerous,  even  when  these  substances  are  stored  by 
themselves. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  chemical  used  quite  extensively.  It  occurs  in  a 
natural  state  in  large  deposits  in  Chile  and  is  known  to  the  trade  as  Chile 
saltpeter.  This  chemical  is  used  in  glass  factories,  in  fertilizer  works,  in 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  plants.  By  itself  nitrate  of  soda  does  not 
easily  ignite.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  the  property  of  attracting 
moisture,  or  is,  as  it  is  chemically  called,  a  hydroscopic  substance.  Bags 
having  contained  nitrate  of  soda  are  classed  as  a  hazard  in  risks  using  this 
chemical,  owing  to  the  custom  of  washing  out  and  drying  the  bags  for 
future  use.  A  spark  lodging  in  such  bags,  when  dry,  soon  causes  a  violent 
flame  and  a  fire  which  is  very  h;ard  to  extinguish,  because  of  the  fact  that 
water  thrown  on  such  a  fire  is  likely  to  cause  an  explosion.  Burning  chlorates 
and  nitrates  are  also  considered  specially  dangerous  from  this  fact.  The  niter 
bag  hazard  exists  in  every  factory  where  nitrate  of  soda  is  used.  In  fact, 
owing  to  the  custom  of  some  factories  of  selling  their  empty  niter  bags  to 
rag  dealers,  this  hazard  from  niter  bags  may  be  found  in  rag  warehouses 
and  even  in  paper  mills  using  this  grade  of  stock.  Nitrate  of  soda,  when 
melted  or  fused,  has  also  the  property  of  causing  ignition  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  charcoal  or  charred  wood  which  has  been  heated. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  usually  manufactured  from  nitrate  of  soda, 
is  less  frequently  used  in  manufacturing  establishments.  This  substance,  com- 
monly known  as  saltpeter,  is  extensively  used  only  in  powder  mills,  a  class 
of  hazard  the  underwriter  is  not,  as  a  general  thing,  interested  in.  In  packing 
houses  saltpeter  is  also  used  to  some  extent,  and  what  has  been  said  about 
the  hazard  of  empty  bags  having  contained  nitrate  of  soda  is  equally  true  as 
to  empty  saltpeter  bags. 
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Nitrates  of  lead,  barium,  ammonia,  strontia,  etc.,  are  all  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, but  not  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  considering  these 
chemicals  at  this  time.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is,  however,  somewhat  interesting, 
as  it  is  from  this  chemical  that  nitrous-oxide  or  "laughing  gas"  is  manufac- 
tured. This  gas  is  stored  in  steel  cylinders,  compressed  at  a  pressure  of  many 
atmospheres  into  a  liquid,  and  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  dentists'  offices. 
In  a  fire  there  is  some  danger  from  the  fact  that  gas  expands  very  rapidly 
when  heated,  and  an  explosion  of  a  cylinder  containing  nitrous  oxide  under 
pressure  may  be  very  disastrous.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  can  be  classed  as 
an  explosive,  as  it  forms  an  important  part  of  Sprengel's  explosives. 

Calcium  carbide,  the  substance  from  which  acetylene  gas  is  obtained, 
has  become  of  great  interest  to  the  underwriter.  By  itself  neither  combustible 
nor  explosive,  this  chemical,  when  water  is  added  to  it,  causes  double  decom- 
position, resulting  in  an  inflammable  gas  and  an  incombustible  residuum.  The 
chemical  action  taking  place  is  simple  and  interesting.  Calcium  carbide  is 
manufactured  by  fusing  powdered  quicklime  and  coal  in  an  electric  furnace 
at  a  great  heat,  the  resulting  solid  being  a  hard  substance  of  granular  nature, 
and,  as  stated,  neither  combustible  nor  explosive.  When  water  is  added  to 
this  substance,  or  when  it  is  thrown  into  water,  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
combines  with  the-  lime,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  with  the  carbon,  this 
latter  product  being  acetylene,  a  colorless  gas  of  about  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  air,  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  very  bright  flame  at  a  tem- 
perature of  ignition  of  about  900  degrees. 

Sulphur,  or  brimstone,  is  frequently  met  with  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, principally  chemical  works,  where  it  may  be  stored  in  large  quantities. 
This  chemical  is  found  in  nature  in  a  pure  state  in  mines  and  in  craters  of 
volcanoes.  It  is  also  largely  distributed  combined  with  other  substances,  as 
sulphates,  sulphides,,  and  sulphites.  Sulphur  is  used  principally  for  manu- 
facturing gunpowder,  as  a  disinfectant,  and  also  for  manufacturing  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  is  of  interest  to  the  under- 
writer. It  is  briefly  as  follows:  Sulphur  or  a  sulphide,  principally  that  of  iron 
(iron  pyrites),  is  burned  in  a  furnace,  the  fumes  given  off  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  sulphurous  acid.  The  sulphurous  acid  fumes  are  collected  in  lead 
chambers  so  arranged  that  they  stand  in  shallow  leaden  troughs  containing 
water.  Nitrous  oxide  vapors  derived  from  the  fusing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  a 
separate  furnace  and  aqueous  vapors  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  lead 
chambers  and  are  there  robbed  of  a  portion  of  their  oxygen,  changing  the 
sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  water  in 
the  shallow  trough,  which  then  i»  known  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  chamber 
acid.  By  boiling  down  or  concentration  the  chamber  acid  is  converted  into 
the  commercial  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Sulphur  is  a  combustible  substance, 
having  a  low  point  of  ignition  and  burning  with  a  low  temperature.  When 
a  pile  of  sulphur  is  ignited  in  a  warehouse  the  flame  soon  extinguishes  itself 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  sulphurous  vapors  given  off  are  one  of  the 
best  fire  extinguishing  gases.  The  fire  loss  to  a  stock  of  sulphur  stored  in  a 
warehouse  is  generally  small,  as  water  has  no  damaging  effect  thereon.  If, 
however,  sulphur  is  stored  in  the  first  floor  of  an  acid  chamber  the  destruction 
of  the  acid  chamber  will  cause  very  serious  damage  to  the  sulphur  by  reason 
of  the  lead  of  the  chamber  being  melted  and  mixing  with  the  sulphur,  forming 
a  mass  which  cannot  be  handled  to  produce  a  salvage.  Sulphuric  acid  is  usually 
concentrated  in  platinum  pans,  or  stills,  as  they  are  called.  These  pans  are 
quite  expensive,  costing  as  high  as  $20,000.  When  located  in  the  first  floor 
of  the  acid  chamber  a  serious  loss  to  the  underwriter,  in  case  of  a  fire,  may 
result  from  the  fact  that  molten  lead  coming  in  contact  with  platinum  will 
unite,  forming  an  alloy,  by  melting  the  platinum.  Although  platinum  fuses 
at  the  very  high  temperature  of  2200  degrees  and  lead  at  730  degrees,  it  is 
a  fact  that  molten  lead  will  dissolve  platinum  at  the  low  fusing  point  of  lead. 
Permanganate  of  potash  is  not  often  stored  or  used  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  require  its  consideration  in  detail.  This  substance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when 
subjected  to  fire  it  gives  off  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  may  become  dangerous 
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or  even  explosive  when  in  connection  with  an  organic  substance  easily  oxidized, 
such  as  carbcMi,  if  it  is  subjected  to  the  high  temperature  of  a  fire. 

The  chemicals  we  have  considered  embrace  the  more  important  inorganic 
solid  chemicals  met  with  in  the  general  practice  of  an  insurance  inspector. 

Acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric,  must  be  considered  from  a 
fire  point  of  view.  Of  these  nitric  acid,  either  the  ordinary  or  the  fuming  nitric 
acid,  is  classed  with  chemicals  likely  to  produce  a  fire.  Nitric  acid  is  stored  for 
conunercial  purposes  in  glass  carboys,  surrounded  with  hay,  and  crated.  Should 
such  a  carboy  break  by  accident  the  acid  coming  in  contact  with  the  hay  would 
cause  it  to  ignite.  With  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  this  danger  is  not  so 
great  Although  the  hay,  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  a  sulphuric  acid  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  carboy,  may  be  carbonized  or  charred,  it  is  not  readily  ignited.  Fuming 
nitric  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are,  however,  very  dangerous,  and  a  breakage  of 
a  receptacle  containing  either  of  these  substances  will  cause  a  fire.  Muriatic  acid 
is  the  same  substance  as  hydrochloric  acid  under  another  name.  Acetic  acid, 
pyroligneous  acid  and  tartaric  acid  are  organic  acids.  They  are  not  inflammable 
nor  likely  to  cause  ignition. 

Carbon  disulphide,  among  the  liquid  chemicals,  is  a  substance  of  great  interest 
in  the  study  of  fire-producing  chemicals.  This  substance,  owing  to  its  property 
of  dissolving  g^rease,  fats,  rubber,  and  in  fact  all  gums,  is  frequently  used. 

Carboni  disulphide  is  obtained  when  sulphur  fumes  are  allowed  to  pass  over 
charcoal  heated  to  a  cherry  red.  When  refined,  carbon  disulphHde  is  a  colorless 
mobile  liquid  of  aromatic  taste  and  pungent  odor.  The  point  of  ignition  of  this 
substance  is  about  300  degrees.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  its  storage  and  use 
is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Gutta-percha  cement  consists  of  rubber  or  gutta-percha 
scrap  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide.  Phosphorus  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide 
ignites  spontaneously  when  brought  in  contact  with  air. 

With  the  danger  of  fire  existing  in  the  storage  and  use  of  the  various  products 
of  petroleum  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar.  Benzine,  naphtha  and  gasoline  are 
names  of  substances  with  which  the  underwriter  has  become  acquainted  at  con- 
siderable expense.  These  substances,  all  products  of  petroleum,  differing  only  in 
the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  they  volatilize,  have  become  of  such  extensive 
use  in  manufacture  and  in  the  arts  that  a  description  of  the  various  processes 
mto  which  they  enter  and  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used 
would  alone  fill  a  volume.  The  danger  in  the  use  of  these  light  petroleum  products 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  an  ordinary  temperature  they  give  off  vapors  easiily 
ignited  by  an  open  light  or  even  a  spark,  either  frictional  or  electric,  also  from  the 
fact  that  this  vapor  when  mixed  with  air  at  certain  proportions  will  produce  a  gas 
which  is  violently  explosive. 

Countless  fires  and  explosions  arc  on  record  due  to  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stances. Millions  of  dollars  have  been  contributed  by  them  to  the  annual  ash 
heap  and  many  lives  sacrificed.  Although  the  insurance  engineer  has  expended 
his  best  efforts  in  trying  to  safeguard,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stances, their  use  on  any  premises  must  always  be  recogrnized. 

The  coal  tar  products,  by  which  we  understand  those  chemicals,  both  liquid 
and  solid,  are  obtained  from  the  destructive  instillation  of  coal  either  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  or  coke.  Owing  to  their  complex  composition  and  the  danger 
in  using  ana  handling  some  of  their  combinations,  the  study  of  this  class  of  chem- 
icals is  one  of  unusual  difficulty  to  the  layman.  The  more  common  coal  tar 
products  met  with  in  our  practice  are  benzole  (or  coal  tar  naphtha),  toluol,  carbolic 
acid  (or  phenol),  naphthaline  and  anthracene.  Benzole  and  toluol  are  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors,  although  numerous  colors  are  obtained 
from  naphthaline  and  anthracene.  As  solvents  for  fats,  rubber  and  gums,  benzole 
is  also  extensively  used.  Naphthaline  has  become  a  commercial  article  of  some 
importance.  After  having  been  refined  by  sublimation  in  a  similar  process  to 
that  used  in  refining  camphor,  naphthaline  is  placed  on  the  market  as  a  moth 
preventive  and  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  coal  tar  products  named  are  all  more  or  less  inflammable  and  their  use 
must  be  safeguarded.  Turpentine,  a  product  of  distillation  of  rosin  obtained  from 
various  coniferous  trees,  is  an  inflamnrable  liquid  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes,  and  in  mixing  and  thinning  the  better  grades  of  paint. 
Although  turpentine  does  not  give  off  inflammable  vapors  at  low  temperature, 
the  vapors  of  turpentine  when  mixed  with  air  are  quite  as  explosive  as  the  vapors 
of  benzine. 
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Alcohol,  obtained  by  distillation  from  fermented  grain,  etc.,  must  also  be 
classed  with  chemicals  whose  presence  in  a  fire  will  greatly  increase  its  destruc- 
tiveness;  very  inflammable  and  easily  ignited.  The  vapors  of  alcohol  wiUi  air 
also  produce  an  explosive  mixture.  Wood  alcohol,  or  wood  naphtha,  obtained 
when  wood  is  distilled  destructively,  is  similar  to  grain  alcohol  and  has  similar 
properties  when  in  a  fire. 

Ether,  a  liquid  more  volatile  than  alcohol,  is  obtained  from  this  substance  by 
distillation  after  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  has  been  added.  The  manu- 
facture of  ether  entails  a  very  serious  hazard  and  its  use  in  manufacture  and  the 
arts  is  dangerous.  Ether  is  largely  used  in  pharmaceutical  establishments  for 
extracting  and  is  generally  recovered  by  distillation,  which  distillation  should  never 
be  carried  on  by  direct  fire  heat.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  ether  is 
as  an  anesthetic  b^  surgeons. 

Acetone,  obtamed  from  acetates  by  dry  distillation,  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling 
at  a  low  temperature,  easily  ignited  and  likewise  gives  off  vapors  which  will 
become  explosive  when  mixed  with  air. 

Amyl  acetate,  a  liquid  boiling  at  140  degrees,  is  quite  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  lacquers  and  certain  grades  of  varnishes  used  on  metals, 
and  more  recently  on  leather.  Dissolved  in  amyl  acetate,  celluloid  or  gun- 
cotton  forms  a  lacquer  known  to  the  trade  as  zaphon,  extensively  used  in 
metal  works.  Amyl  acetate  or  any  varnishes  or  lacquers  containing  the  same 
can  be  easily  recognized  by  its  odor,  which  resembles  that  of  bananas  and  is 
therefore  frequently  called  "banana  oil."  As  stated,  amyl  acetate  has  come 
into  use  quite  extensively  of  late  for  manufacturing  a  lacquer  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  enameled  leather.  Guncotton  and  celluloid  in  solution  can  be 
found  in  nearly  all  varnishes  used  for  this  purpose.  As  the  substances  men- 
tioned have  the  property  of  igniting  at  a  very  low  temperature,  their  use  and 
presence  in  enameled  leather  works  entails  a  serious  hazard.  The  product 
from  such  factories,  even  when  made  up  into  shoes,  in  case  of  fire  will  cause 
a  much  greater  loss' to  the  underwriter  than  is  usually  the  case  when  leather 
or  shoes  are  subjected  to  a  fire.  In  a  recent  fire  in  a  shoe  factory  in  myi  city 
it  was  noticed  that  the  enameled  leather  vamps  of  all  shoes  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire  had  been  destroyed,  although  the  portion  of  the 
shoe  of  cloth  or  ordinary  leather  had  not  been  injured.  Neithelr  the  paper 
covering  the  racks  on  which  the  shoes  were  standing  nor  the  wooden  racks 
had  been  ignited  or  even  colored  by  the  heat.  When  we  remember  that 
celluloid  ignites  at  300  degrees  and  that  the  varnishing  on  the  enameled 
leather  is  composed  in  part  of  dissolved  celluloid  the  reason  of  this  will  be 
readily  seen.  In  metal  works  where  lacquering  is  done  requiring  drying  rooms 
or  ovens,  the  drippings  which  accumulated  and  hardened  on  the  heating  pipes 
had  been  known  to  ignite  spontaneously  on  account  of  the  presence  of  celluloid 
in  the  lacquer.  

Explosives 

(3)  The  term  "explosion"  is  rather  loosely  employed.  A  definition  clearly 
stating  what  is  understood  by  the  term  is  given  as  follows:  "An  explosion 
is  the  sudden  conversion  of  a  solid  liquid  or  gaseous  body  of  small  bulk  into 
gas  or  vapor  of  many  times  the  volume  of  the  original  body,  the  high  expan- 
sion being  greatly  increased  by  the  heat  generated  during  the  transformation." 
The  change  into  the  gaseous  state  may  be  extremely  rapid  or  take  place  more 
slowly.  The  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a 
slow  explosion.  The  water  in  the  boiler  being  slowly  expanded  by  heat  and 
converted  into  steam  or  vapor  of  many  times  its  volume,  if  confined,  soon 
produces  so  great  a  pressure  on  the  shell  of  the  boiler  that  a  rupture  must 
occur  and  an  explosion  result.  Similarly,  any  liquid  which  can  be  converted 
into  vapor  by  heat  will  cause  an  explosion  if  the  vapor  is  confined.  It  is  an 
error  to  call  such  liquids  explosives,  and  the  use  of  the  term  in  connection 
with  benzine,  gasoline,  naphtha  or  kerosene  is  incorrect.  The  vapors  given 
off  by  these  substances  when  heated,  if  confined,  will  cause  an  explosion 
similar  to  the  explosion  of  the  boiler.  If  the  vapors  or  gases  of  benzine  or 
any  similar  hydrocarbon  compound  be  allowed  to  escape  and  become  mixed 
with  air,  the  resulting  mixture  can  properly  be  termed  an  explosive.  Ignited 
by  a  flame  or  by  an  increase  of  temperature  above  the  point  o(f  ignition  of 
the  mixture  or  by  an  electric  spark,  a  violent  explosion  follows,  the  result 
being   the   formation   of   aqueous   vapors  of   a   much   greater   volume   than    the 
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original  gasoline  mixture.  The  heat  from  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
present  greatly  accelerates  the  expansion  and  therefore  the  violence  of  the 
explosion.  Explosives  may  be  defined  as  substances  (either  chemical  com- 
pounds or  meoianical  mixtures)  which  can  be  converted  into  gaseous  form 
of  great  volume  by  heat,  flame,  electric  spark  or  concussion.  Chemical  com- 
pounds comprise  what  are  generally  known  as  "high  explosives/'  such  as 
nitrocellulose,  guncotton,  nitroglycerme,  dynamite,  nitropowder,  fulminates  of 
mercury  or  silver,  nitrated  phenols  or  coal  tar  hydrocarbons,  including  picric 
acid,  picrates  and  Sprengel's  explosives.  Besides  these,  certain  gases  such  as 
acetylene,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  disulphide  may  be  considered  as 
high  explosives  under  certain  conditions.  Acetylene  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
are  gases  in  their  ordinary  condition;  and  as  such  can,  when  mixed  with  air, 
be  exploded  by  heat  or  flame  similar  to  the  hydrocarbon  vapors.  When  these 
gases  are  changed  into  a  liquid  form  under  pressure  they  become  explosives  in 
that  condition  without  being  changed  into  a  vapor.  Carbon  disulphide  acts  in 
a  similar  manner.  Heat  havmg  been  absorbed  in  the  chemical  action  producing 
these  substances,  heat  is  given  off  when  they  are  exploded  and  this  heat 
greatly  increases  the  violence  of  the  explosion.  Substances  having  this  prop- 
erty are  known  as  "endothermics,"  while  substances  where  the  chemical  change 
in  case  of  an  explosion  is  not  converted  into  heat  are  known  as  "exothermics.** 
The  property  of  absorbing  heat  when  being  chemically  formed,  and  the  fact 
that  this  heat  is  readily  given  off,  is  the  cause  of  the  exceedingly  unstable 
condition  of  most  of  the  nitro  compounds,  and  to  this  their  great  dans^er  is 
due.  Ordinary  gunpowder  is  a  good  example  of  a  mechanical  mixture  explosive. 
Composed  of  varymg  proportions  of  carbon,  sulphur  and  saltpeter,  if  ignited 
in  the  open  air  rapid  combustion  takes  place,  the  saltpeter  giving  off  its  oxygen 
and  from  the  carbon  and  sulphur  combustible  large  volumes  of  gases  being  given 
off  which,  when  confined,  produce  the  gunpowder  explosion  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar. 

The  explosion  of  finely  powdered  organic  substances  commonly  called 
"dust"  explosions,  is  of  interest  to  the  underwriter.  Explosions  of  this  kind 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  malt  mills  of  breweries,  in  flour  mills,  in  wood- 
working establishments,  in  sugar  refineries  where  grinding  of  powdered  sugar 
is  done,  and,  in  fact,  are  likely  to  occur  in  any  establishments  where  dry 
organic  matter  is  pulverized  or  where  a  fine  organic  dust  is  the  result  of  the 
manufacturing  process.  Dust  explosions  belong  to  the  class  of  rapid  explo- 
sions. Hence  their  action,  as  is  the  case  in  all  rapid  explosions,  is  principally 
lateral  and  downward,  the  explanation  of  this  being  that  the  air  surrounding 
the  explosive  has  not  time  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
gases.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  actually  takes  place  during  a  dust  explosion 
and  what  changes  the  dust  undergoes.  The  carbon  is  undoubtedly  consumed 
and  the  presence  of  the  hydrocarbon  gases  must  be  assumed.  Heat  is  gen- 
erated, accounting  largely  for  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  the  explosion. 
Dust  explosions  can  be  said  to  occur  in  two  stages,  (1)  the  ignition  of  the 
organic  dust  particles,  and  (2)  the  explosion  of  the  gaseous  products  formed 
by  the  combustion.  A  phenomenon  analogous  to  dust  explosion  is  the  explo- 
sion of  oils,  either  mineral,  vegetable  or  animal,  when  in  a  finely  divided  or 
atomized  state.  In  this  case  there  is  no  explosive  vapor  but  the  atomized 
oil  mixed  with  air  forms  the  explosive  mixture.  An  interesting  example  of 
this  class  of  explosion  is  that  of  the  atomized  oil  blown  into  the  air  when  a 
joint  of  an  ammonia  compressor  of  an  ice  machine  gives  way,  and  the  oil  used 
as  a  seal  or  lubricant  is  forced  out  into  the  air  in  an  exceedingly  atomized 
condition  by  the  expansion  of  the  liberated  anhydrous  ammonia.  Ignited 
by  an  open  gas  jet  a  violent  explosion  may  ensue. 

The  use  and  storage  of  explosive  substances  is,  or  should  be,  regulated  by 
law.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  our  city,  ordinances  in 
the  preparation  of  which  a  committee  of  the  Underwriters*  Association  was 
consulted  were  passed  by  city  councils.  As  one  of  that  committee  I  examined 
the  ordinances  of  most  of  our  large  cities,  and  found  such  a  difference  in  the 
regulations  and  requirements  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  preparation  of  a 
standard  ordinance  regulating  the  storage  and  use  of  explosives  and  com- 
bustibles should  be  taken  up  by  a  committee  in  which  all  interests  affected  are 
represented.    The  work  of  such  a  committee  would  be  difficult,  laborious,  and 
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expensive,  as  both  legal  and  chemical  experts  would  of  necessity  be  employed. 
Nevertheless  the  results  of  the  labors  of  such  a  committee  would  be  of  great 

value. 


(4)  In  dividing  the  consideration  of  chemicals  interesting  to  the  underwriter 
I  designated  a  fourth  class — ^namely,  such  chemicals  as  by  reason  of  their 
poisonous  nature  would  in  case  of  fire,  either  by  reason  of  giving  off  poisonous 
vapors  or  by  reason  of  being  dbsolved  by  the  water  used  for  extinguishing  the 
fire,  cause  a  total  destruction  of  the  contents  of  the  stores  or  warehouses 
which  would  be  required  for  consumption  by  man  or  beast.  If,  for  instance, 
arsenic  or  antimony  compounds  were  stored  above  herbs,  drug^,  cereals,  etc., 
in  case  of  fire  these  substances  would  be  a  total  loss  if  the  water  used  in 
extinguishing  the  fire  should,  after  having  passed  through  the  arsenic  or 
antimony  compounds,  wet  down  these  substances.  Other  soluble  poisonous 
substances  would  have  the  same  effect,  and  the  storage  of  such  substances 
must  be  carefully  safeguarded. 
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s — 

(1)     An  Address  Urging  National,  State  and  City  Organizations  of 

Business  Men  to  Fight  Fire  Waste 

Board  of  Trade,  Camden,  New  Jersey  November  14,  1911 

Gentlemen  : 

Your  kind  invitation  to  speak  on  fire  waste  at  your  meeting,  fol- 
lowing as  it  does  an  earlier  one  this  Spring — ^which  absence  from  the 
country  did  not  permit  me  to  accept — shows  a  confidence  in  my  interest 
and  perhaps  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  may  possibly  in  the  latter 
respect  be  misplaced.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  compliment  and  will  do 
my  best  to  warrant  it.  Some  offerings,  however,  are  burdens  rather 
than  blessings,  as  was  the  case  with  a  friend  of  mine  interested  in  an 
Old  Ladies'  Home,  who  applied  to  a  well-known  capitalist  for  a  donation. 
"Certainly,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "I  will  donate  two  old  ladies." 

What  you  want  is  real  enlightenment  about  United  States  fire  waste 
and  not  incomplete  half  truths  which  will  make  the  subject  more  obscure. 
You  do  well  to  study  this  matter,  and  you  will  do  better  to  play  an  active 
part  in  your  State  and  city  hereafter  to  help  suppress  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  useless  drains  on  American  prosperity  of  all  the  many  that  exist. 

The  basic,  undisputed  facts  are  as  follows : 

Last  year's  fire  loss  was  214  millions  of  dollars,  approximately  the 
average  of  216  millions  for  the  ten  years — 1900-1909  inclusive.  If  the 
related  expenses  of  fire  departments  and  protection  were  added  the  total 
loss  would  increase  to  approximately  400  millions.  This  would  roughly 
average  $3.00  per  capita  vs.  about  33  cents  for  Western  Europe.  Insur- 
ance costs  us  about  1  per  cent,  on  the  average  vs.  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent, 
for  Western  Europe. 

In  other  words,  our  fire  waste,  and  our  cost  for  insurance,  are  both 
about  ten  times  like  averages  for  Western  Europe. 

Of  our  fire  losses  about  20  per  cent,  are  made  up  from  arson  and 
over-insurance  and  exaggerated  settlements ;  and  about  30  per  cent,  more 
from  individual  carelessness,  indifference  and  dirty  housekeeping — or 
"personal  responsibility." 

Poor  physical  condition  of  construction,  protection  and  occupancy 
of  properties  would  account  for  another  26  per  cent. 

All  authorities  agree  that  fully  two-thirds  of  all  losses  are  prevent- 
able. United  States  life  loss  from  fire  averages  about  1500  killed  and 
5000  badly  injured  per  annum.  There  is  also  tremendous  associated  loss 
from  interruption  to  business  from  fires.  A  reduction  in  fire  loss  would 
proportionately  reduce  the  last  named  items. 

It  is  not  possible  to  now  cite  you  chapter  and  verse  to  sustain  these 
general  facts  and  conclusions.  The  history  of  the  subject  covers  our 
whole  national  life.  Much  has  been  observed,  studied,  spoken,  written 
and  done  in  this  fight  with  the  fatal  as  well  as  beneficent  element — ^fire. 
I  can  only  refer  you  now  to  the  data  obtainable,  and  leave  it  to  your 
interest  and  enterprise  to  obtain  and  use  it. 

The  general  public  awakening  about  fire  waste  may  be  said  to  have 
come  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  will  be  found  fairly  well  sum- 
marized in  the  following  articles : 
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1905— 

The  United  States  Departtnent  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (Bureau 
of  Manufactures)  published  a  report  of  the  consular  service  on  fire  loss 
and  insurance  abroad. 

This  furnishes  the  basic  foreign  figures  for  comparison  with  our 
home  conditions  cited  above. 

1907— 
The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  (U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey) in  Bulletin  No.  418  on  "The  Fire  Tax  and  Waste  of  Structural  Ma- 
terials in  the  United  States"  gave  a  powerful  warning  on  this  subject. 

1908— 

At  the  first  conservation  meeting  of  Gk)vernors  in  the  White  House, 
May,  1908,  I  presented  on  behalf  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers a  paper  on  Fire  Prevention,  outlining  the  facts  and  possible 
remedies,  based  on  my  experience  as  chairman  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  of  the  National  Hardware  Association  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time. 

1908-10-11— 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  presented  further  papers 
on  fire  waste  at  the  Conservation  Congresses  during  these  years,  from 
which  quotations  will  later  be  made. 

These  papers  give  authoritative  and  quite  complete  views  on  our 
fire  waste  problem  and  the  course  in  general  terms  to  better  it. 


As  chairman  of  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Insurance  Committees  of 
the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  National  Hardware  Association,  in  the  Fall  of  1909  I 
read  a  paper  at  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  fire  underwriters  of 
the  Northwest  on  "Fire  Insurance  and  Prevention  as  Related  to  Credit," 
which  fully  enumerated  the  studies  and  authorities  on  the  subject,  and 
the  activities  at  work  to  regulate  it,  and  finally  the  necessity  of  consoli- 
dating these  efforts  to  achieve  any  practical  results. 

In  an  address  before  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia,  January  7,  1911, 
and  as  a  witness  before  the  Legislative  Investigation  Committee  of  New 
York  later  the  same  Spring;  in  a  pamphlet  on  proposed  fire  marshal 
legislation  for  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  for  a  meeting  of  business 
associations  at  the  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  April  26,  1911,  and  in  an  article 
in  The  Survey  (New  York),  July  1,  1911,  I  developed  a  good  case  show- 
ing the  reasons  for  and  method  of  conversion  of  the  above-cited  gefieral 
facts  and  conclusions  into  specific  State  and  municipal  laws  to  control 
fire  waste,  constituting  the  continuous  advance  of  a  principle  of  action 
into  results. 

The  absolute  need  of  complete,  specific  and  centralized  legislation  to 
reduce  life  and  property  loss  from  fire  is  fully  disclosed  in  the  following 
articles : 

The  Survey — issue  of  January  7,  1911 — ^had  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
McKeon,  an  engineer,  entitled  "Fires,  Factories  and  Prevention,"  which 
exhaustively  describes  and  analyzes  the  fire  loss  in  life  and  property  in 
the  Newark  factory  at  Orange  and  High  streets  in  1910.  In  this 
article  he  shows  the  jumble  of  insufficient,  inefficient  and  unrelated  State 
and  municipal  laws  respecting  the  construction,  protection  and  occupancy 
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of  buildings ;  the  careless,  indifferent  and  inefficient  enforcement  of  such 
laws  as  existed,  and  the  lack  of  any  real  and  continuous  inspection  from 
any  source,  to  insure  any  reasonably  effective  control. 

In  McClure's  Magazine,  September,  1911,  is  a  forceful  editorial  on 
"The  Fire  Question  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  same  issue  an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  McFarlane,  entitled  "Fires 
and  the  Skyscraper,"  fully  discusses  the  Washington  Place,  Asch  build- 
ing, or  "Triangle,"  fire  in  New  York  City  in  March,  1911,  with  its  causes 
and  needlessness. 

In  McClure's  Magazine,  December,  1911,  Mr.  McFarlane  has  another 
article  entitled  "New  York's  Conflagration  Peril,"  which  discusses  the 
fire  and  conflagration  hazard  in  New  York  City  at  present. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  New  York,  in 
an  editorial  in  issue  of  March  29,  1911,  lays  pronounced  emphasis  on  the 
governmental  conditions  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  made  the 
Triangle  fire  possible;  adding  cumulative  evidence  to  that  above  cited, 
especially  concerning  the  Newark  fire,  as  to  the  conflict  of  authority  sup- 
posed to  control  fire  waste  at  present  in  practically  all  States  and  cities. 

Everybody's  Magazine,  November,  1911,  has  an  article  by  Messrs. 
Leon  Platky  and  Walter  Lippman  which  throws  light  on  the  serious 
arson  conditions  under  the  present  imperfect  laws  and  enforcement  of 
same. 

Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  has  in  repeated  addresses  called  for  the  gradual 
construction  of  a  fire-stop  cross  in  all  cities,  dividing  their  areas  sub- 
stantially into  four  parts — ^this  cross  to  be  effected  by  taking  two  inter- 
secting main  avenues  and  gradually  improving  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  along  them  so  as  to  resist  the  march  of  conflagration. 

The  only  reasonable  deduction  from  all  this  evidence  is  that,  as 
regards  fire  waste,  all  over  this  country  public  opinion,  general  buildittg 
construction,  improvement,  protection,  occupancy  and  housekeeping; 
legislation  both  State  and  municipal,  and  inspection  under  and  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws,  are  in  the  main  loose,  unrelated,  lacking  in  uni- 
formity and  centralized  authority,  and  generally  neglected  to  a  shameful 
and  often  criminal  degree. 

I  cannot  now  and  here  detail  all  this  data — it  would  require  a,  full 
day — ^so  you  must  assume  my  position  is  right  until  you  investigate 
directly. 

This  situation  becomes  more  burdensome  every  day  and  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  we  cannot  as  a  nation  control  it,  so  we  approach  consider- 
ation of  the  solution  of  this  Gordian  knot. 

The  insurance  organizations  alone  will  never  be  able  to  give  us 
relief,  for  reasons  I  will  now  develop. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS  (N.  Y.  City) 

The  best  known  and  most  authoritative  organization  of  the  stock 
insurance  companies  (apart  from  the  local  underwriting  boards,  which 
are  most  in  evidence  in  dealing  with  the  public)  is  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Undewriters,  135  William  Street,  New  York  City.  It  describes  its 
own  views  and  activity  in  its  December,  1908,  Conservation  Address,  as 
follows : 
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"The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  this  Com- 
mittee represents,  devotes  its  energies  and  activities  to  the  reduction 
of  the  fire  waste  and  the  safeguarding  of  life  and  property  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rates  of  premium.  It  confines  itself  to 
matters  in  which  fire  insurance  companies  have  a  common  interest 
and  most  of  which  also  deeply  concern  the  public. 

Thus,  through  a  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention,  commanding 
the  services  of  a  corps  of  engineers,  the  cities  of  the  country  are 
systematically  inspected  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
with  a  view  of  pointing  out  defects, in  water  supplies  and  fire  depart- 
ment equipments,  and  copies  of  these  reports,  with  our  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements,  are  presented  for  the  free  use  of  municipali- 
ties; an  extensive  laboratory  plant  is  supported  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  material  and  devices  of  a  hazardous  nature  entering  into 
the  problems  of  fire  protection;  a  model  building  code  has  been 
adopted,  ten  thousand  copies  of  which  have  been  distributed  to 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States;  an  arson  fund  is  subscribed 
from  which  over  a  million  dollars  in  rewards  has  been  offered  for 
the  conviction  of  incendiaries;  nearly  half  a  million  of  standard 
rules  and  lists  of  hazardous  and  protective  devices  and  materials 
were  during  the  past  year  alone  circulated  to  the  public  free  of 
charge;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  rules  to  regulate 
electric  installations  are  annually  distributed,  and  in  every  way  pos- 
sible we  have  endeavored  to  create  a  sentiment  which  should  tend 
to  place  some  check  upon  the  constantly  increasing  destruction  of 
values  by  fire. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  present  fire  waste  in  this 
country  is  an  unnecessary  national  calamity,  and  that  to  reduce  it  it 
is  essential 

First — That  the  public  should  be  brought  to  understand  that 
property  destroyed  by  fire  is  gone  forever  and  is  not  replaced  by  the 
distribution  of  insurance  which  is  a  tax  collected  for  the  purpose. 

Second — That  the  States  severally  establish  and  support  the 
office  of  Fire  Marshal  and  confer  on  the  Fire  Marshal  by  law  the 
right  to  examine  under  oath  and  enter  premises  and  to  make  arrests, 
making  it  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  examine  into  the  cause  and 
origin  of  all  fires  and  when  crime  has  been  committed  requiring  the 
facts  to  be  submitted  to  the  Grand  Jury  or  proper  indicting  body. 

Third — ^That  the  States  severally  adopt  and  enforce  a  building 
code  which  shall  require  a  high  type  of  safe  construction,  essentially 
following  the  code  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  (for 
use  by  municipalities). 

As  long  ago  as  1892  a  Committee  of  this  Board  addressed  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty by  fire.  As  was  expected,  it  appeared  to  him  a  matter  for 
State  rather  than  National  legislation. 

Fourth — ^That  municipalities  adopt  ordinances  governing  the 
use  and  keeping  of  explosives,  especially  inflammable  commodities 
and  other  special  hazards,  such  as  electric  wiring,  the  storing  of 
refuse,  waste,  packing  material,  etc.,  in  buildings,  yards  or  areaways, 
and  see  to  the  enforcement  of  such  ordinances. 
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Fifth — That  in  all  cities  there  be  a  paid,  well  disciplined,  non- 
political  fire  department,  adequately  equipped  with  modern  apparatus. 

Sixth — ^That  in  all  cities  an  adequate  water  system  with  proper 
distribution  and  pressure  be  installed  and  maintained.  In  the  larger 
cities  a  separate  high  pressure  water  system  for  fire  extinguishment 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  to  diminish  the  extreme  imminence  of 
general  conflagrations." 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  highest  authority  in 
Stock  Insurance,  admits  the  inability  of  insurance  interests  alone  to  prop- 
erly regulate  fire  waste  in  this  country  in  the  following  language  taken 
from  its  1910  Conservation  Address : 

"No  one  organization  can  effect  the  needed  reform.  Since  1880 
the  population  has  increased  73  per  cent,  while  the  fire  loss  for  the 
same  period  increased  134  per  cent.  The  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  are  spread- 
ing the  doctrine  of  reform  in  the  recklessness  with  which  our  util- 
ized resources  are  destroyed  by  fire.  Each  organization  should  be 
encouraged.  Membership  in  the  former  is  open  to  all  and  in  the 
latter  to  the  business  men  and  merchants  of  our  cities. 

The  work,  however,  is  carried  on  without  State  or  municipal 
cooperation  and  therein  lies  the  chief  reason  of  delayed  success. 

If  the  office  of  State  Fire  Marshal  were  created  by  every  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  official  and  his  deputies  given  power  to  enforce 
good  fire  prevention  laws,  investigate  and  if  necessary  prosecute 
cases  of  arson  or  criminal  carelessness  in  the  starting  or  spreading 
of  fires ;  ascertain  the  cause  of  every  fire,  and  by  the  distribution  of 
literature  educate  the  citizens  to  the  need  of  care  and  forethought  in 
the  protection  of  his  property,  a  distinct  conserving  of  the  utilized 
resources  in  that  State  would  follow : 

If  our  municipalities  will  enact  and  enforce  improved  and  safe 
methods  of  building  construction  and  cause  the  removal  or  recon- 
struction of  existing  structures  which  constitute — ^because  of  their 
construction — a  menace  to  adjoining  properties,  our  cities  will  be 
freer  from  the  imminent  conflagration  which  now  threatens  them. 
Eliminate  defective  chimney  flues,  unprotected  external  and  internal 
openings,  excessive  areas,  weak  walls  and  combustible  roofs ;  prohibit 
the  storage  of  rubbish  and  demand  the  safe  use  and  handling  of 
dangerously  inflammable  liquids  and  oils;  regulate  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives ; — and  the  destruction  of  our  values,  created  from  the  natural 
resources  but  enriched  many  fold  by  human  toil,  industry  and  skill, 
will  be  materially  diminished. 

If  the  citizens  of  a  community,  as  members  of  their  local  civic 
bodies  and  boards  of  trade  will  create  in  such  organizations  a  Com- 
mittee of  Fire  Prevention,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  the  subject 
and  awaken  among  their  associates  a  realization  of  individual  and 
communal  responsibility,  and  if  our  Boards  of  Education  will  emu- 
late the  action  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  prescribing  primal  education 
of  the  school  children  as  to  the  chemistry  of  fire,  the  causes  of  fires 
in  our  homes,  and  how  to  guard  against  them,  and  how  to  extinguish 
incipient  fires  or  hold  them  in  check  while  awaiting  the  response  of 
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the  fire  department,  a  preparation  will  be  made  in  that  community 
which  will  check  the  constantly  increasing  fire  waste." 

This  Board  in  its  1911  Conservation  Address  specifically  invites 
commercial  bodies  and  Boards  of  Trade  of  our  cities  to  interest  them- 
selves in  this  subject  of  fire  waste,  and  urges  upon  our  Governors  and 
State  Fire  Marshals  to  set  aside  a  Fire  Prevention  Day  and  take  every 
other  possible  step  to  teach  the  people  at  large,  including  factory  workers 
and  school  children,  the  danger  of  fire  and  how  to  minimize,  suppress  and 
evade  it,  in  the  following  language : 

"Many  commercial  bodies  and  boards  of  trade  of  our  cities  have 
taken  up  the  subject  of  the  fire  waste,  appointed  local  committees 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  advocated  and  secured  improvements  tending 
to  afford  better  fire  protection  and  lessen  the  great  financial  drain 
which  the  fire  loss  was  causing  in  their  communities. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  which  has  perhaps 
devoted  more  time  to  the  study  of  insurance  and  the  fire  waste  of 
the  country  than  any  other  commercial  body,  has  been  very  active 
in  acquainting  business  men  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
in  encouraging  the  adoption  by  State  and  municipality  of  such 
remedial  measures  as  will  tend  to  diminish  the  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing  fire  losses. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Montana,  Nebraska  and  Iowa  are  instruct- 
ing their  school  children  as  to  the  importance  of  observing  greater 
care  in  the  handling  and  use  of  the  ordinary  fire  hazards.  The  Fire 
Insurance  Commissioners  in  annual  convention  in  August  last 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

The  appalling  annual  loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  United 
States  by  fires,  due  to  criminal  carelessness,  ignorance  or  dishonesty, 
command  the  serious  attention  of  the  American  people.  From  pres- 
ent indications  over  $300,000,000  in  property  values  will  be  utterly 
wiped  out  during  the  current  year — a  sum  so  vast  that  it  must  have 
a  serious  economic  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
causes  for  this  enormous  drain  on  the  savings  of  the  nation  are  well 
known  and  to  a  large  extent  preventable. 

The  destruction  of  property  by  fire  is  ten  times  as  great  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Germany,  France,  England 
and  other  countries  abroad;  and  in  addition  to  this  needless  waste 
of  property  there  are  also  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
burned  to  death  or  crippled  in  the  various  local  fires  and  conflagra- 
tions that  constantly  occur.  The  chief  factor  responsible  for  this 
situation  is  general  carelessness  and,  the  utter  lack  of  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  removal  of  causes  productive  of  fires. 

We  recommend  a  campaign  of  education  through  the  Govern- 
ors, Insurance  Commissioners,  and  Fire  Marshals  of  the  various 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  the  causes  responsible  for  the  national  ash  heap,  and  the 
adoption  of  legislation  which  will  safeguard  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people  by  holding  every  individual  responsible  for  carelessness 
resulting  in  fires. 
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We  recommend  the  suggestion  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  Fire  Marshals  of  North  America,  urging  that  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  set  aside  one  day  each  year  to  be 
known  as  "Fire  Prevention  Day/*  By  proclamation  the  Governor 
can  call  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  enormous  preventable  fire 
waste  of  the  country,  and  urge  the  taking  of  such  precautions — 
individual,  municipal  and  State — as  will  tend  to  reduce  it.  Ap- 
propriate exercises  can  be  held  in  the  public  schools,  instruction  on 
the  common  fire  hazards  can  be  given  the  children,  and  the  day  can 
be  made  the  occasion  of  the  "clean-up  day"  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  remove  hazardous  conditions. 

Resolved,  That  the  individual  members  of  the  convention  will 
use  their  influence  to  secure  such  action  by  the  Governors  of  their 
respective  States,  as  an  important,  practical  and  educational  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  fire  prevention. 

The  Governors  of  a  number  of  our  Commonwealths  have 
already  acted  favorably  on  part  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  and  by 
proclamation  have  set  aside  a  day  to  be  known  as  "Fire  Prevention 
Day,"  when  the  citizens  will  be  called  upon  to  clean  up  their  several 
premises  and  provide  better  fire  protection,  as  a  part  of  a  nation- 
wide study  of  fire  waste,  and  the  individual  responsibility  of  property 
owners  and  householders. 

The  State  Fire  Marshals  in  their  annual  session  adopted  some- 
what similar  resolutions.  The  awakening  of  our  people  on  this  sub- 
ject affords  encouragement,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  partial,  incomplete, 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  national  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  in  New  York,  May  last,  raised  his 
voice  on  this  subject  as  follows : 

"To  arouse  the  people  against  the  fire  foe  is  our  task.  If  there 
were  any  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  if  any  one  opposed  a  movement 
to  check  the  fire  loss,  the  American  people  might  more  readily  become 
partisans  of  this  movement  which  you  are  leading.  But  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  essentials.  The  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  would  admit  that  our  fire  waste  is  in  the  nature  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  The  task  is  to  make  him  do  something  to  remedy 
conditions.  You  must  popularize  your  movement  and  create  a  general 
demand  for  adequate  laws  and  thorough  enforcement.  To  relieve 
the  people  of  the  unnecessary  burden  which  they  are  now  carrying 
you  must  teach  them  the  importance  and  the  significance  of  that 
burden.  You  must  show  them  the  necessity  for  a  defence  against 
this  common  enemy.  Organized  methods  must  be  adopted  for  bring- 
ing the  significance  of  the  fire  waste  before  every  person  who  will 
read  the  written  work  or  listen  to  the  spoken  one.  Let  the  people 
once  realize  the  exact  facts  of  their  own  negligence  and  they  will 
be  swift  to  provide  the  remedy." 

In  testimony  on  the  same  point  I  further  quote  Mr.  A.  F.  Dean, 
one  of  the  best-known  underwriting  experts  of  the  stock  insurance  organi- 
zation: 
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"The  difference  between  our  country  and  Europe  seems  to  be 
that  we  are  lavish  in  extinguishing  fires  and  niggardly  in  preventing 
them.  A  fire  department  appeals  to  our  love  for  the  dramatic,  but 
it  is  complicated,  costly  and  only  too  often  absurdly  inefficient.  On 
the  other  hand,  fire  prevention  with  its  unbounded  scope  for 
efficiency,  is  simple  and  relatively  inexpensive — but  it  is  prosaic  and 
commonplace,  with  wide  intervals  of  time  between  cause  and  effect, 
and  such  things  do  not  appeal  to  our  national  temperament,  which 
looks  for  immediate  results." 

It  must  be  admitted  from  the  above  that  something  besides  insurance 
organizations  and  firemen  must  get  to  work  in  a  thoroughly  uniform, 
practical  and  organized  manner  all  over  the  country  if  American  fire 
waste  is  to  be  controlled. 

The  technical  and  practical  experience  on  the  subject  in  all  phases 
—constructing,  protecting  and  occupying  property — is  now  thoroughly 
known  to  the  expert  branches  of  the  insurance  organizations  (in  which 
are  combined  both  the  stock  and  mutual  companies)  and  no  agency  in 
the  country  can  either  increase  or  perpetuate  this  expert  information  so 
well  as  the  insurance  organizations;  hence,  whatever  further  movement 
is  undertaken  and  followed  with  a  view  to  reducing  our  national  fire 
waste,  this  part  of  the  work  should  always  rest  where  it  now  is. 

The  branches  of  the  insurance  organization  which  carry  on  the 
technical  part  of  this  work  are  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
(87  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass.)  and  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 
(207  East  Ohio  street,  Chicago,  111.). 

NATIONAL    FIRE    PREVENTION    ASSOCIATION    (Boston) 

The  following  data  from  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  Year  Book,  1911,  will 
explain  the  scope  and  method  of  their  work : 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  promote  the  science  and 
improve  the  methods  of  fire  protection;  to  obtain  and  circulate  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  its  mem- 
bers in  establishing  proper  safeguards  against  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty by  fire. 

Its  membership  consists  of 

(a)  Active  Members  (National  Institutes,  Societies  and  Asso- 
ciations interested  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  loss 
by  fire;  State  Associations  whose  principal  object  is  the  reduction 
of  fire  waste;  Insurance  Boards  and  Insurance  Associations  having 
primary  jurisdiction) — Annual  Dues,  $16.00. 

(b)  Associate  Members  (National,  State  and  Municipal  De- 
partments and  Bureaus;  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  similar  business  men's  associations ;  Insurance  Boards  and  Insur- 
ance Associations  not  eligible  for  active  membership;  individual 
members  of  organizations  represented  in  the  Active  or  Associate 
Members;  individuals  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  business) — ^An- 
nual Dues,  $6.00. 

(c)  Subscribing  Members  (Individuals,  Firms  and  Corpora- 
tions interested  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  loss  by 
fire).    Annual  Dues — $5.00. 
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The  active  members  of  this  Association  include  all  the  Stock  and 
Mutual  local  Underwriting  Boards  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  a  large  number  of  important  Associations — national  in  scope 
— ^which  have  expressed  their  interest  in  fire  prevention  an3  protection 
through  appropriate  resolutions  and  by  the  formation  of  committees,  to 
advance  the  purpose  of  such  resolutions  by  acquiring  active  and  associate 
membership  in  the  N.  F.  P.  A. 

Notable  among  such  business  and  commercial  associations  are: 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
American  Waterworks  Association, 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
National  Hardware  Association, 

National  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Contractors  of  the  United 
States,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  am  or  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Committees  of 
the  last  four  named  Associations,  and  induced  three  of  them  to  join  the 
N.  F.  P.  A. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade,  the  National  Organization  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Municipal  League,  and  The  American 
Bankers  Association  should  undoubtedly  become  active  members  in  the 
N.  F.  P.  A.  and  induce  their  constituent  bodies  to  become  associate  mem- 
bers, thus  disseminating  throughout  these  important  trade  bodies  the 
regularly  distributed  literature  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill,  president  of  the  association,  at  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual meeting,  May  23d  last,  in  New  York  City,  reviewed  its  work,  which 
included  the  following  statements : 

"It  is  well  that  during  15  years  we  have  proven  in  practice  the 
soundness  of  our  recommendations,  for  proven  facts  are  demanded 
and  being  utilized  to-day  as  never  before. 

Formulated  largely  by  men  whose  daily  avocation  is  the  analysis 
of  fire  risks,  having  in  consultation  with  them  representatives  of 
all  the  interests  involved  and  furnished  with  data  on  details  by  thor- 
ough and  competent  laboratory  experimentation,  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  our  specifications  would  successfully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  practice ;  but  it  is  comfortable  to  feel  that  such  is  the  case 
and  that  we  are  not  theorizing  in  the  recommendations  we  make  for 
safeguarding  the  lives  and  property  of  our  fellows. 

We  prescribe  real  buildings  of  fireproof  construction  (not  shells 
with  unprotected  vertical  and  horizontal  openings,  and  finished  or 
equipped  with  combustibles),  real  fire  windows  (not  merely  things 
of  glass  and  metal)  ;  real  fire  doors  with  fire  (not  ordinary)  door 
hardware;  real  automatic  sprinkler  installations  (not  partial  or  in- 
effective equipments  or  perforated  pipes)  ;  real  fire  hose  (not  the 
common,  shoddy  substitute)  ;  real  first  aid  appliances  (not  those 
which  require  fires  educated  to  meet  their  limitations)  ;  real  struc- 
tural methods  and  materials;  real  fire-fighting  apparatus — and  so 
on  through  the  whole  field  of  fire  protection. 
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Of  special  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  our  reports,  pamphlets 
and  papers,  cover  thousands  of  items,  information  from  which  has 
been  freely  distributed  wherever  the  need  for  it  was  apparent. 

The  admirable  articles  and  editorials  in  our  quarterly  magazine 
are  also  widely  quoted  and  copied,  many  of  them  attracting  attention 
in  one  form  or  another  during  periods  of  a  year  or  more  after  their 
publication  by  us.  Specifications  which  we  have  prepared,  adopted 
and  recommended  have  run  through  many  editions,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  have  been  distributed,  and  their  provisions  are 
found  embodied  in  many  laws,  rules  and  contracts  relating  to  the 
various  subjects  which  they  specifically  cover. 

The  N.  F.  P.  A.  extends  its  welcome  to  each  passerby  who 
may  express  an  interest  in  fire  prevention  or  protection.  He  may 
join  the  effort  for  the  general  good  which  has  been  crystallized  and 
is  being  carried  forward  through  the  constantly  broadening  influence 
and  work  of  this  association.  Each  one  may  obtain  for  himself 
through  this  agency  information  and  advice  on  matters  of  fire  pro- 
tection engineering  from  experts  trained  in  this  profession,  and  at 
the  same  time  add  his  helping  hand  and  the  moral  influence  of  his 
membership  to  the  effort  of  the  trousands  of  loyal  soldiers  already 
enlisted  and  doing  brave  battle  against  the  evil  spirits  of  the  flame." 


UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES,  INC.  (Chicago) 

As  regards  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  this  is  a  purely 
technical  establishment  (under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters)  which  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois, 
November,  1901: 

To  establish  and  maintain  laboratories  for  the  examination  and 
testing  of  appliances  and  devices,  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
owners  and  manufacturers  of  such  appliances  and  devices  respecting 
the  recommendation  thereof  to  insurance  organizations. 

The  work  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  is  confined  to  in- 
vestigations having  a  bearing  upon  the  fire  hazard,  and  is  undertaken 
as  one  means  of  securing  correct  solutions  of  many  of  the  problems 
presented  by  the  enormous  and  disproportionate  destruction  by  fires 
of  property  in  the  United  States." 

The  object  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  is  to  bring  to  tlie 
user  the  one  best  obtainable  opinion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
appliances  in  respect  to  the  fire  hazard.  Such  appliances  include 
those  designed  to  aid  in  extinguishing  fires,  such  as  automatic 
sprinklers,  pumps,  hand  fire  appliances,  hose,  hydrants,  nozzles, 
valves,  etc. ;  materials  and  devices  designed  to  retard  the  spread  of 
fire,  such  as  structural  methods  and  materials,  fire  doors  and  shutters, 
fire  windows,  etc.;  and  machines  and  fittings  which  may  be  instru- 
mental in  causing  a  fire,  such  as  gas  and  oil  appliances,  electrical  fit- 
tings, chemicals  and  the  various  machines  and  appurtenances  used  in 
lighting  and  heating. 

Summaries  of  the  Laboratories*  reports  are  promulgated  on 
printed  cards,  filed  according  to  classifications.  Cabinets  containing 
these  cards  are  maintained  at  the  offices  of  the  principal  boards  of 
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underwriters  and  inspection  bureaus  in  the  United  States,  at  many 
of  the  general  offices  of  insurance  companies,  by  some  insurance 
firms,  certain  municipal  departments  and  at  the  local  offices  of  the 
Laboratories  in  larger  cities.  Much  of  the  information  is  also  freely 
distributed  by  means  of  lists  of  approved  and  permitted  devices 
promulgated  freely  on  request  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, 207  East  Ohio  street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  results  of  the  work  in  many  classes  of  appliances  are  fur- 
nished directly  to  building  owners,  architects,  users  and  all  persons 
interested,  by  means  of  the  Laboratories'  labeling  system,  under 
which  goods  are  inspected  at  factories  by  Laboratories*  engineers  and 
stamps  or  labels  attached  to  such  portions  of  the  output  as  is  found 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  standard  requirements. 

The  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories — 
which  was  to  secure  the  best  and  fairest  opinion  regarding  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  every  device,  system  or  material  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  fire  hazard,  and  to  have  the  work  so  conducted  and  reviewed 
as  to  secure  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  its  findings — has  been  accom- 
plished to  such  an  extent  that  the  majority  of  fire  underwriters  in 
the  United  States,  many  municipal  authorities,  and  a  large  number 
of  architects,  building  owners  and  users  either  accept  or  require  a 
report  from  these  Laboratories  incident  to  their  recognition  of 
devices,  systems  and  materials  having  a  bearing  upon  the  fire  hazard. 

Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  however,  issues  no  guaranty 
that  its  finding  will  be  accepted  or  recognized  in  any  case.  Such 
assurances  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  authority  having  jurisdic- 
tion.    (Such  as  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association.) 

The   Underwriters'    Laboratories,    Inc.,   have   thoroughly    studied, 
tested,  standardized  and  issued  data  in  circular  form  on : 

Complete  Building  Construction, 
Automatic  Sprinkler  Machinery  and  Equipment, 
Fire  Pumps, 
Skylights, 

Liquid  Fuel,  storage  and  machinery. 
Municipal  Fire  Alarms  and  Signaling  Systems, 
Railway  Car  Plants, 
Wireglass  Windows, 
Waste  Receptacles, 

Public  and  Private  Fire  Department  Valves  and  Hydrants, 
Kerosene  Oil  Storage  Systems, 
Protection  against  Lightning, 
Heating,  Cooking  and  Welding  Apparatus, 
Fire  Doors  and  Shutters, 
Electric  Wiring  Apparatus, 
and  other  subjects  too  numerous  to  mention. 


There  is  no  question  but  that  the  technical  information  and  experi- 
ence collected  for  a  century  by  the  Insurance  organization  is  ample 
to  guide  the  public  in  reducing  the  fire  danger  if  they  would  only 
understand  and  use  it. 
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The  very  extent  and  accuracy  of  insurance  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, however,  lays  this  interest  open  to  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
who  generally  feel  that  they  are  bound  to  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain 
in  any  dealings  or  disputes. 

The  insurance  world  therefore  greatly  needs  an  intelligent,  organiza- 
tion of  the  business  interests  of  the  country  to  parallel  their  efforts  in 
lighting  fire  ivaste,  which  can  at  the  same  time  *et  them  right  with  thet 
public  or  show  them  where  they  are  wrong  from  place  to  place  and  time 
to  time.  The  public  needs  such  a  business  men's  and  property  owners' 
organization  to  fight  fire  waste,  to  study,  formulate  and  get  enacted  and 
enforced  a  rounded  program  of  uniform  legislation  throughout  the 
States  and  municipalities  within  the  States— covering  a  standard  insur- 
ance policy,  brokers'  license,  fire  marshal  law  and  building  ordinance — 
all  under  centralized,  thorough,  honest,  capable  and  continuous  inspection 
service. 

Included  in  such  legislation  should  be  continuous  public  distribution 
of  knowledge  about  this  common  danger  to  property  owners  generally 
and  factory  workers  and  children  in  school — including  the  building  and 
protection  of  new  property  and  improvement  of  old  property;  cleanly 
housekeeping;  fire  drills  in  schools  and  factories;  and  the  many  small 
causes  of  fire,  such  as  defective  flues,  bad  matches,  accumulated  rubbish, 
etc.,  etc. 

Finally,  in  all  such  legislation  an  avenue  should  be  opened  for  volun- 
teers to  work — just  as  they  now  work  in  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  A  principal  function  of  the  business  men's  organiza- 
tion in  this  work  should  be  to  inspire,  inform  and  organize  volunteers 
all  over  the  country  to  watch,  stimulate  and  assist  officials  to  enforce 
fire-waste  laws. 

If  the  necessity  for  such  legislation  is  admitted,  is  it  not  necessary 
for  those  most  needing  it  to  make  practical  plans  to  formulate  it,  procure 
it  and  enforce  it?  The  public  must  do  this  through  some  channel,  as 
others  interested  need  not  and  will  not. 

The  Illinois  State  Commission  on  this  subject  calls  attention  to — 

"The  fact  that  it  is  no  more  the  moral  duty  of  fire  insurance 
to  teach  the  public  how  to  reduce  fire  waste  and  thereby  cut  down 
the  income  of  the  industry  than  it  is  for  doctors  to  teach  people  how 
to  keep  healthy,  or  for  lawyers  to  teach  people  how  to  avoid  litiga- 
tion, and  frankly  admits  that  fire  indemnity  has  done  its  whole  duty 
in  the  face  of  widespread  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  of 
motives  that  cannot  be  called  fair,"  stating  that  it  would  be  dishonest 
to  withold  this  plain  statement  of  the  truth. 

This  last  and  what  immediately  follows  is  from  an  address  by  Mr. 
Dean: 

"Fire  Underwriters  have  long  tried  to  educate  the  public  into  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  equities  of  their  industry,  with  in- 
different success.  This  has  largely  been  due  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  Underwriters  themselves  have  been  confronted  with  some  of  the 
profoundest  problems  of  modern  life;  that — ^as  in  every  other  form 
of  activity  where  students  are  few — many  of  the  results  of  their  re- 
search have  been  in  conflict  with  established  prejudices  or  entrenched 
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privilege.  Again,  the  house  of  insurance  is  a  divided  house;  its 
personnel  is  separated  into  groups  with  conflicting  duties  and  inter- 
ests. This  industry  has  its  commercial  as  well  as  its  regulative  or 
administrative  side.  On  the  commercial  or  business-getting  side  we 
find  agents  and  brokers  who  are  compensated  by  commissions.  These 
commissions  are  part  of  the  outgo  of  the  industry  which  must  be 
comprehended  in  the  rate  and  paid  by  the  assured.  Stated  briefly, 
the  companies  own  the  capital,  while  the  agents  and  brokers  own  the 
business.  A  single  agent  may  represent  many  companies.  These 
companies  are  permitted  to  remain  at  the  will  of  their  host,  and  the 
most  active  phase  of  the  competitive  strife  among  companies  is  to 
secure  the  agent's  favor.  In  many  towns  one  or  two  agencies 
practically  monopolize  the  business,  and  the  companies  are  simply 
tenants  at  will,  whose  baggage  may  be  set  on  the  sidewalk  any  day 
by  the  landlord,  who  is  not  disposed  to  tolerate  even  the  mildest 
criticism  of  his  accommodations  or  the  price  of  his  board.  Needless 
to  say,  the  buyers  of  insurance  pay  for  the  service  of  agents." 

You  cannot  therefore  expect  the  insurance  organization  to  care  for 
the  public  interests  as  a  matter  of  actual  or  moral  right,  as  they  see  it ; 
or  from  expediency,  because  they  have  many  troubles  at  home. 

They  are  conducting  in  the  aggregate  all  of  this  work  as  a  part  of 
their  commercial  business  of  writing  insurance  on  property  for  profit. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance 
Company  of  Edinburgh  is  quoted  in  Everybody's  as  saying  to  a  group 
of  insurance  experts  at  Glasgow,  the  following : 

"Were  there  no  fires,  there  would  be  no  insurance  business,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  fire  damage  the  greater  the  turn- 
over out  of  which  insurance  companies  make  profit."  And  further : 
"Speaking  to-night  as  manager  of  a  fire  insurance  company,  I  say 
we  cannot  make  profits  for  our  shareholders  without  fires,  and 
further,  that  within  certain  well-defined  limits  we  welcome  fires." 

This  may  only  represent  a  partial  view  of  the  insurance  underwriters, 
but  there  are  not  a  few  managers  in  this  country  who  frankly  hold  the 
same  opinion  about  their  business  or  major  interests.  They  tell  their 
agents  to  take  risks  as  presented  on  the  schedules  they  prepare  and  they 
will  chance  the  results,  within  the  limit  of  amount  they  fix.  So  long  as 
they  lose  only  half  of  their  premium  so  collected  they  seem  to  like  the 
business  and  find  it  satisfactory  in  their  profit. 

Therefore  the  business  interests  of  insurance  underwriters  at  large, 
and  the  much  vaunted  influence  of  the  elastic  insurance  schedule  to 
reduce  fire  loss,  do  not  appear  so  effective  in  fact  as  claimed. 

Again  assuming  the  insurance  organization  would  undertake  to 
formulate  and  prepare  legislation  actually  required  all  over  the  country 
to  suppress  fire  waste,  would  they  not,  naturally,  as  human  things  go, 
advise  a  program  which  would  lean  more  to  their  interests  in  the  matter 
than  that  of  the  public?  Is  it  not  essential  that  the  public  protect  itsf 
own  interest,  directly,  in  such  an  important  matter  by  an  effective,  uni- 
form, centralized  and  widespread  organization  which  it  would  dominate 
and  not  merely  follow  ? 
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Therefore  from  any  viewpoint  of  practical  administration,  I  advocate, 
at  this  time,  an  organization  of  such  bodies  as  you  own  all  over  the 
United  States  to  undertake  legislative  and  educational  work  to  suppress 
fire  waste;  and  which  will  cooperate  with  the  insurance  organization 
and  their  highly  effective  representation  in  legislative  halls  all  over  the 
country  in  bettering  conditions  so  long  as  the  interests  of  the  public  are 
fully  conserved.  In  such  a  program  and  in  the  event  of  a  divergence 
arising — which  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  would  often  occur — this  busi- 
ness organization  representing  the  major  interest  of  the  country  should 
enforce,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  its  program,  although  opposed. 

The  technique  of  the  art  should  be  left  with  the  insurance  organiza- 
tion. The  business  of  accomplishing  beneficient  legislation,  however, 
should  be  the  burden  on  this  business  organization,  because  the  insur- 
ance interests  as  a  rule  do  not  have  easy  sledding  in  legislatures,  and 
their  program  is  often  subject  to  assault  if  only  because  advanced  by 
them. 

Every  consideration  shows  the  necessity  of  commercial  bodies  tak- 
ing up  this  matter  seriously  and  in  detail  at  this  time. 


I  will  now  illustrate  the  actual  detail  required  to  prepare  and  advance 
legislation. 

Last  winter  in  Pennsylvania  the  State  Firemen's  Association  and  the 
State  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  started  in  to  pass  a 
State  Fire  Marshal  law  through  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  A  study 
of  two  drafts  of  the  law  they  had  prepared  disclosed  possibilities  of  im- 
provement, whereupon  I  engaged  competent  constitutional  counsel  and 
laid  before  him  these  drafts  together  with  copies  of  various  other  fire 
marshal  laws  and  a  digest  of  laws  relating  to  the  subject  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  added  to  this  data  certain  other  suggestions  on  educa- 
tional features  and  certain  recommendations  of  the  Legislative  Investi- 
gating Committee  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  new  draft  was  finally  worked  out  in  numerous  conferences,  which 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  above-mentioned  associations  and  was  then 
submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fire  Insurance  and  Educational 
Departments  for  their  approval.  These  drafts  were  also  submitted  to  the 
stock  and  mutual  insurance  interests  for  discussion  and  approval.  I  then 
invited  representatives  of  various  public  commercial  bodies  in  Philadel- 
phia to  a  meeting  at  the  Bourse,  at  which  time  the  whole  matter  was  laid 
before  them  in  detail,  orally  and  by  a  printed  pamphlet. 

The  measure  was  so  fair  and  complete  as  to  gain  widespread  sup- 
port. It  then  became  necessary  to  appear  before  the  committees  of  the 
Legislature — ^by  resolution,  by  individual  letters  and  by  actual  presence 
of  the  individuals — to  impress  on  the  lawmakers  in  person  at  the  capitol 
the  demand  for  this  proposed  law. 

It  finally  passed  in  quite  satisfactory  shape  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  amount  of  work  and  legitimate  expense 
that  was  required  in  this  one  instance. 

Again,  when  the  Legislative  Investigating  Committee  was  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  insurance  in  New  York  last  winter,  I  made  three  trips 
to  New  York  and  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
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important  trade  bodies  in  that  city,  all  with  the  object  to  inform,  stimulate 
and  influence  that  legislative  committee  to  propose  a  fair  and  effective 
fire  marshal  law. 

It  was  not  possible  to  round  up  as  much  actual  support  and  informa- 
tion at  Albany  as  we  later  accomplished  at  Harrisburg,  and  hence  the 
fire  marshal  law  passed  by  the  last  New  York  Legislature,  although  a 
good  one,  is  not  so  good  as  the  Pennsylvania  law. 

Here  again  arose  the  actual  necessity  of  engaging  in  the  detail  work 
and  expense  of  a  struggle — ^first,  to  prepare ;  second,  to  secure  and  con- 
vince the  necessary  support ;  and  third,  to  actually  get  this  support  on  the 
ground  in  order  to  get  the  law  passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

One  or  a  few  individuals  are  not  called  upon  to  continuously  carry 
on  such  effort  at  such  expense;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  at  large  to 
provide  means  to  accomplish  such  ends. 

The  articles  above  stated,  in  The  Survey  and  McClure's  Magazine, 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  clearly  show  the  widespread  confusion  in 
the  existing  basic  laws  and  ordinances,  and  the  confusion  and  negligence 
in  carrying  out  even  such  laws  as  there  are  under  present  conditions. 

The  old  statutes  and  regulations  of  almost  any  State  and  city  require 
study  at  this  time;  and  in  most  cases  should  be  rescinded  and  modern, 
complete  regulations  imposed  in  their  stead ;  and  these  should  be  uniform 
as  between  State  and  State,  and  as  far  as  possible  uniform — except  as 
limited  by  congestion — throughout  the  cities  and  towns  of  each  State. 

The  stories  of  the  Newark  and  Washington  Place  fires  particularly 
show  the  imperative  necessity  of  continuous,  honest  and  intelligent  in- 
spection under  centralized  authority — ^preferably  by  the  "Fire  Depart- 
ment" and  by  the  "Bureau  of  Building  Permit  and  Inspection"  service  in 
cities,  and  by  the  "Factory  Inspection"  service  throughout  the  State,  and 
after  that  by  any  corps  of  volunteer  forces  which  can  be  recruited  from 
the  insurance  personnel  and  all  other  sources.  Continuous  inspection 
is  essential  for  better  conditions  even  with  good  laws.  This  inspection 
should  be  real,  and  of  adequate  quality  and  amount,  to  actually  cover  the 
ground. 

Quoting  further  from  Everybody's : 

"There  are  several  people  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
crooked  fire  and  the  crooked  fire  adjustment.  In  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond,  of  New  York  City,  there  is 
^  fire  marshal  who  is  supposed  to  investigate  the  origin  of  all  fires 
and  to  prosecute  incendiarism.  He  has  eight  assistants,  an  interpreter, 
a  stenographer  and  a  clerk.  With  that  force  the  city  of  New  York 
expects  him  to  find  out  all  about  the  origin  of  twelve  thousand  fires 
every  year,  gather  evidence  of  crime  and  present  it  to  the  Grand 
Jury.  Think  of  nine  men  trying  to  investigate  the  cause  of  a  thou- 
sand fires  a  month,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  fires  a  week.  In  ten 
years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  force  whose  business  it  is  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  fires,  although  the  number  of  fires  has  been 
more  than  doubled  in  that  time.  Yet  in  the  same  period  the  fire- 
extinguishing  force  has  been  increased  over  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Could  anything  be  less  intelligent  than  that  ?" 
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Industrial  Engineering,  September,  1911,  has  an  article  on  "Fire 
Protection  in  Factories"  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Walker,  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Organization,  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

"It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of  fires  start  from  careless 
or  preventable  causes,  and  although  it  is  clearly  impossible  to 
wholly  eliminate  these,  good  management  goes  far  toward  effecting 
a  reduction.  In  the  early  days,  with  no  protection  which  would  be 
recognized  as  such  to-day,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
good  luck  reinforced  by  good  management — or  perhaps  later,  the 
reverse — ^that  kept  factory  properties  from  burning. 

The  success  of  the  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  has  been 
as  much  due  to  the  efficient  inspection  of  their  risks  as  to  any  other 
one  cause,  for  in  the  long  run  this  was  hound  to  reduce  losses.  This 
vigilance  has  not  been  in  the  least  relaxed  since  the  general  intro- 
duction of  modern  fire-fighting  apparatus  for  if  a  fire  con  be  pre- 
vented it  does  not  need  to  be  extinguished,  and  even  a  small  loss  is 
avoided. 

The  inspectors  are  most  thorough,  investigating  and  reporting 
upon,  in  minutest  detail,  anything  which  has  a  bearing  on  fire  hazard. 
Heading  the  list  of  features  is  that  of  order  and  neatness,  or  house- 
keeping, and  it  frequently  takes  several  years  to  get  a  new  member 
up  to  the  Mutual  standards  in  this  respect,  but  right  here  is  the 
feature  of  carelessness  sought  out  and  corrected.  AH  the  physical 
characteristics  of  a  property,  affecting  hazards  or  the  extent  of  a 
probable  fire  loss,  are  examined  and  noted,  covering  such  features 
as  construction,  exposure,  occupancy,  heating,  ligTiting^  protection 
and  management,  which  are  rated  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
inspector. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  maintenance  of  this  departrifent  repre- 
sents about  as  much  in  outlay  as  the  average  losses  amount  to,  under 
present-day  conditions  of  protection,  and,  while  the  results  cannot 
be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  fires 
prevented  each  year  pay  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  inspection 
service  several  times  over. 

As  recently  as  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  thought  logical  to  exercise 
some  judgment  as  to  where  automatic  sprinklers  were  necessary, 
but  a  few  fires  in  places  deemed  immune  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  buy  protective  apparatus  than  to  pay 
for  factories  or  parts  of  factories  destroyed  by  fires  starting  unex- 
pectedly and  from  unsuspected  causes,  and  the  present  practice  is  to 
protect  every  locality  where  combustibles  are  involved  either  in  build- 
ings or  contents. 

It  is  calculated  from  experience  that  automatic  sprinklers  will 
eliminate  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fire  losses  in  a  given  factory 
during  a  period  of  years  of  sufficient  length  to  establish  average 
conditions. 

In  view  of  the  recent  appalling  loss  of  life  in  New  York  and 
Newark  fires  it  may  appropriately  be  noted  that  a  sprinkler  equip- 
ment serves  as  a  most  efficient  life  saver  as  well  as  protector  of 
property,  and  had  either  of  these  buildings  been  equipped,  the  grue- 
some results  would  have  been  averted.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
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the  IroquoiSy  Boyertown  and  ColHnwood  fires,  and  many  others 
which  stand  forth  prominently  among  the  extended  list  of  calamities 
of  this  kind  in  our  country." 

The  article  above,  quoted  in  M^Clures,  affords  further  evidence 
about  the  advantage  to  any  existing  building  (not  to  speak  of  new  build- 
ings) of  the  modem  automatic  sprinkler  system,  and  the  writer  also 
shows  the  imperative  necessity  of  reasonable  fire  tower  service  for  high 
and  fully  equipped  buildings. 

A  further  article  in  The  Survey  of  June  7,  1911,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  J. 
Porter,  engineer,  of  New  York,  entitled  "Warding  Off  the  Factory  Fire 
Panic  and  its  Loss  of  Life,"  shows  the  imperative  necessity  of  adequate 
fire  escapes  and  fire  drills  in  factories. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  dual  duty  of  the  trade  associations  of 
this  country,  viz:  working  with  and  getting  technical  knowledge  and 
experience  from  the  fire  insurance  organization  through  the  channel  of 
membership  in  the  N.  F.  P.  A.,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
forming  a  National  league  with  State  branches  and  town  and  city  sub- 
branches  among  themselves,  which  will  be  dominated  by  themselves,  to 
fight  fire  waste. 

The  insurance  organization  should  be  invited  into  this  new  trade 
association  to  fight  fire,  but  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  more  than 
25  per  cent,  control  directly  or  indirectly.  Rough  figures  obtainable  from 
government  statistics  show  that  there  are  approximately  9000  trade 
associations  in  4500  cities  and  towns  in  this  country,  and  approximately 
13,000  agricultural  organizations  in  approximately  10,000  towns  and 
villages  in  this  country.  This  gives  abundant  material  with  which  to 
work  out  this  plan. 

I  have  been  committed  to  such  a  purpose  in  principle  for  now  about 
five  years  and  the  time  is  ripe  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  this  waste  in  life  and  property,  and  the  way 
to  stop  it  is  to  stop  it!  The  first  effort  must  be  to  find  out  who  will  assist 
in  this  work  by -raising  the  point  in  an  entirely  impersonal  way,  so  well 
illustrated  by  my  formerly-quoted  friend,  Mr.  Dean: 

A  visitor  once  asked  the  janitor  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  "How  do 
you  tell  when  the  patients  are  insane  ?"  The  answer  was :  "I  turns 
on  the  water  in  the  basenient  and  sets  'em  to  moppin'  up  the  floors ; 
them  as  ain't  id  jits  shuts  off  the  water." 

We  have  many  water  faucets  running  in  our  national  basement 
and  have  apparently  just  bethought  ourselves  of  the  advisability  of 
shutting  them  off.  With  our  tendency  to  invent  a  name  for  every- 
thing, we  have  grouped  the  aggregate  flow  from  these  faucets  under 
the  expressive  term  "National  Waste,"  and  of  all  these  faucets  ,that 
have  been  deluging  our  basement,  easily  the  first  in  volume  is  fire 
waste.  Powell  Evans 

Chairman,  Fire  Prevention  Committee  Philadelphia 
Bureau  Municipal  Research 
Chairman,  Fire  Prevention  and  Insurance  Committees: 
National  Hardivare  Association 
National  Association  Sheet  Metal  Contractors 
Former  Chairman,  like  Committees' 

National  Association  of  Credit  Men 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States 
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(2)     SOME  TECHNIQUE  OF  FIRE  WASTE  CONTROL 

An  Address  Before  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects, 

Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  16,  1912 

Repeated  in  Part  Before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
American  Institute  of  Architects  at  Their  Annual  Meeting, 
Philadelphia,  April  9,  1912 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen: 

'^  It  is  a  distinct  compliment  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  this  Society  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Protection,  particularly  in  view  of  the  active  in- 
terest in  these  questions  in  this  city  at  this  time. 

An  early  engineering  training  supplemented  by  later  special  ex- 
perience in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  fire  prevention  and  pro- 
tection apparatus  have  brought  me  into  close  contact  with  the  technical 
bureaus  of  the  insurance  world  during  the  past  ten  years.  During  the 
past  five  years  particularly  I  have  appreciated  forcibly  the  serious  and 
far-reaching  economic  drain  on  this  country  caused  by  our  largely  re- 
ducible fire  waste,  and  have  carefully  studie'd  the  subject  here  and  abroad 
with  a  wider  view  and  deeper  sympathy  than  that  engendered  by  merely 
personal  interest.  I  look  upon  architects  and  engineers  as  experts  in  this 
matter  particularly  "Down  East"  and  in  Boston.  Here  is  a  center  of 
high  stock  fire  insurance  standard  and  precedent,  and  the  home  of  the 
mutual  fire  insurance  system,  our  best  exemplars  in  this  work. 

I  venture  to  ask  this  question:  Does  your  profession,  speaking  of 
the  country  at  large,  lay  sufficient  emphasis  upon  fire  prevention  in  your 
work,  or  do  your  clients,  or  the"  public  generally?  Any  informed  man 
would  have  to  answer  in  the  negative.  There  is  certainly  enough  author- 
itative data  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  used.  A  wave  of  public  interest 
has  begun  to  move  across  the  land  demanding  correction  of  current  fire 
waste,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  accomplish  reforms  which  even  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  thought  chimerical  and  almost  impossible. 

A  reasonable  minimum  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  should 
almost  subconsciously  run  through  all  new  building  design,  and  all  change 
and  all  improvement  of  old  buildings,  touching  strength  and  character 
of  materials  (especially  with  reference  to  the  occupancy  hazard,  even 
when  on  fire),  vertical  openings,  concealed  spaces,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  end 
of  the  physical  chapter. 

In  machine  design  for  instance — of  which  I  have  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  motor  car  parts — even  the  draughtsmen  are  taught  the 
rudiments  of  selectable  materials  (so  that  a  casting  or  forging,  or  pressed 
steel  part  may  be  appropriately  employed)  and  of  pattern  making  (so 
that  unnecessarily  expensive  forms  may  be  avoided),  and  of  machine 
tool  practice  (so  that  the  finished  part  may  be  economically  produced). 

In  this  way  a  harmonious  and  well  designed  assembly  may  be 
accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  to  its  final  use,  while  still  safeguarding 
the  best  practice  in  form  and  cost  with  respect  to  its  parts. 

This  nearly  automatic  care  for  fundamental  essentials  in  daily  work 
may  be  seen  from  another  angle  of  view  in  ordinary  corporation  practice 
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where  good  law  runs  through  all  contracts  no  matter  how  small  or  tem- 
porary. If  a  transient  wire  or  pipe  is  to  be  taken  across  a  railroad  right- 
of-way,  the  physical  facts  are  advised  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  legal 
department  for  wording  of  the  contract. 

Nothing  is  in  the  end  more  confusing  than  doing  a  complex  thing 
informally,  hence  systematic  and  nearly  automatic  provision  could  with 
advantage  to  all  concerned  be  thrown  around  all  your  work,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  your  specifications,  touching  this  important  matter 
of  the  control  of  fire  danger  throughout  all  structures  under  your  direc- 
tion. 

Provision  for  fire  control  should  and  could  be  incorporated  in  all 
building  construction — from  its  commencement  in  your  office  up  to  the 
completed  structure — and  without  undue  cost  or  trouble,  if  your  system 
of  work  anticipates  it,  learns  it,  and  enforces  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Many  of  you  doubtless  do  not  need  this  suggestion,  but  what  about 
your  clients?  Ignorance,  indifference  and  self-interest  often  control  the 
investor.  No  one  could  object  to  a  man  operating  a  powder  mill  in  a 
celluloid  building — if  he  goes  far  enough  away  and  by  himself.  When 
his  actions  affect  others,  however,  social  control  should  take  command 
and  enact  and  enforce  minimum  requirement  laws,  to  the  end  that  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  may  be  conserved.  No  man  may 
directly  commit  murder  or  destroy  the  property  of  others,  no  matter  how 
much  inclined  or  to  his  interest,  and  equally  no  man  should  be  permitted 
to  do  either  of  these  things  indirectly  by  needlessly  causing  or  allowing 
a  dangerous  Tire. 

In  populous  areas  paving,  sewers,  lights  and  police  are  the  present 
day  rule  of  civilization,  no  matter  if  they  do  cost,  and  we  are  taxed 
accordingly.  Why  then  should  the  pest  of  fire  danger  to  life  and  property 
be  sidestepped  for  years  because  it  costs  somebody  something? 

Since  the  fabled  Prometheus  first  brought  fire  to  man  it  has  been 
at  once  his  greatest  intimate  of  the  elements,  his  greatest  friend  and 
enemy — ^the  control  measuring  this  relation. 

In  every  building  throughout  the  land,  in  every  life,  everywhere 
and  most  of  the  time,  we  use  fire  in  many  forms.  We  shauld  control  it 
or  widely,  but  have  failed  to  realize  and  accomplish  this  truth. 

The  annual  and  increasing  fire  tax  in  this  country  exceeds  its  just 
amount  by  fully  $150,000,000,  1000  deaths,  4000  bad  accidents,  and  count- 
less cost  in  sickness  and  nervous  suffering,  great  loss  of  wages  and  inter- 
ruption of  business — all  apart  from  the  high  related  cost  of  insurance 
expenses  and  city  fire  protection  and  fire  departments. 

We  are  a  great,  big  nation ;  and  beat  Europe  in  all  this  about  ten  to 
one. 

This  absolute  financial  loss  we  pay  patiently  and  continually  in  great 
part  as  insurance  premiums ;  and  here  again  we  beat  Europe  many  times. 
We  are  too  rich  and  busy  as  a  nation  to  think  this  over  and  amend  it. 
We  live  high  and  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  living — but  the  world 
looks  on  and  calls  us  a  thriftless  lot.  We  have  grown  callous  to  this 
"old  man  of  the  sea"  of  fire  waste,  and  have  scarcely  considered  or 
resented  his  long,  palsying  grip. 
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There  are  no  better  friends  of  humanity  and  patriots  than  those 
who  cry  out  long,  loud,  and  successfully  in  this  country  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  enormous  and  largely  useless  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Most  of  this  waste  occurs  in  our  large  towns  and  cities,  and  in  their 
congested  central  areas. 

Analyze  this  fact,  and  you  will  find  the  small  town  and  suburb 
to-day  is  the  city  of  to-morrow.  Many  complacent  Americans  say  this 
matter  is  too  large  and  deep  for  correction  within  a  generation.  Then 
why  do  we  not  now  reasonably  digest  this  view  in  part  and  so  build  that 
the  future  fire  danger  shall  decline  to  its  just  proportions  and  stay  there 
— as  European  cities  in  the  great  majority  now  do? 

It  is  hard  to  get  the  idea  of  lire  prevention  into  the  mind  of 
Americans. 

Commercial  associations  still  insist  on  forming  fire  insurance  com- 
mittees (often  to  fight  insurance  rates),  instead  of  Sre  prevention  com- 
mittees to  reduce  fire  waste  and  so  automatically  lower  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance. 

I  am  persuaded  that  those  who  design  and  construct  buildings  are 
not  as  fully  alive  to,  and  active  in,  this  problem  as  they  reasonably  should 
be ;  and  that  even  if  they  were,  their  influence  is  limited.  Further,  that 
building  owners  and  occupants  will  not  of  their  own  motion  travel  far 
or  fast  enough  to  give  proper  relief;  and,  further,  that  the  insurance 
world  as  a  whole  will  not  materially  pass  the  limits  of  their  own  self- 
interest  in  curbing  the  e^l,  and  are  powerless  to  a  degree  if  they  would. 

My  reasons  for  this  view  cannot  be  fully  detailed  here  for  lack  of 
time,  but  were  given  in  an  address  last  November  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  technical  information  and  expe- 
rience collected  for  a  century  by  the  insurance  organization  is  ample 
to  guide  the  public  in  reducing  the  fire  danger  if  the  public  would 
only  understand  and  use  it. 

This  remark  applies  to  the  engineering  side  of  insurance  work. 
In  the  commercial  underwriting,  or  commanding  interest,  however, 
there  is  naturally  an  effort  on  the  part  of  underwriters  to  make  their 
business  pay  the  highest  return. 

The  insurance  organization  over  the  country,  as  I  see  it,  is  too 
large  for  a  personal  view.  It  is  a  mighty  influence  that  will  always 
continue  and  must  be  counted  in  any  calculation  in  this  matter. 

Any  fair  man  who  knows  any  number  of  its  personnel  must  like 
and  respect  them  in  every  way — although  possibly  at  times  diverging- 
from  their  view  and  interest. 

Yet  the  size,  mystery  and  solidity  of  this  body,  added  to  their 
sure  knowledge,  makes  them  feared  and  suspected  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  and  often  by  legislators,  who  feel  they  are  apt  to 
get  the  worst  of  any  joint  bargain.  In  technical  standards,  and  detail 
State  fire  prevention  associations,  they  naturally  do  and  will  continue 
to  lead.  In  legislation  and  public  education  the  business  men  of  the 
country  must  at  this  time  come  together  and  get  actively  to  work  to 
suppress  fire  waste. 

Now,  having  indicated  the  reason  you  should  enter  this  work  in 
a  larger  way,  I  would  suggest  some  of  the  actual  things  to  be  done. 
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You  have  already  in  this  city  made  admirable  studies  of  your  fire 
danger  situation  in  your  "Report  of  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  August  23,  1911,"  and  in  your  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Fire  Prevention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  September,  1911,"  and 
finally,  in  the  "Review  of  the  City  Club,  December  7,  1911." 

Internal  evidence  of  some  of  these  shows  full  confidence  in  their 
insurance  advisers.  I  would  suggest  that  you  collect  at  the  same 
time  all  further  facts  and  views  obtainable  so  that  no  one  influence 
will  weigh  too  heavily  in  your  final  actions  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Blackall,  chairman  of  your  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Committee,  was  evidently  of  the  same  opinion  when  talking  to 
the  City  Club,  as  the  following*  will  show : 

"Something  like  two  years  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
awoke — I  don't  know  for  the  first  time,  but  certainly  did  then — 
to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  high  premiums  paid  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  there  must  be  some  way  to  save  some  money 
for  the  poor  merchants  who  had  little  left  after  they  paid  their 
insurance  bills.  So  they  appointed  a  committee  on  insurance 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  reducing  the  insurance  rates.  We 
met  and  began  by  talking  to  the  insurance  people. 

There  was  not  a  single  insurance  man  on  our  committee,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  so  we  could  talk  with  perfect  freedom  among 
ourselves  and  call  in  all  the  experts  we  desired  from  outside.  We 
talked  with  the  leading  experts  here,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Board  of  Underwriters,  and  tried  to  find  out  what 
the  condition  was*  We  very  soon  changed  the  name  of  our  com- 
mittee. We  ceased  to  be  the  Committee  of  Fire  Insurance  and 
became  the  Committee  of  Fire  Prevention,  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.'* 

Your  efforts  almost  necessarily  must  lead  to  betterment  in  two 
important  respects: 

(1)  Physical  improvement  of  fire  hazard  in  the  community,  and 

(2)  Moral  improvement  of  fire  hazard  in  the  community. 

The  first  item  covers  the  definition  of  your  widest  (or  city  lim- 
its) with  a  mandatory  minimum  of  requirements  for  (a)  new  build- 
ing, (b)  improvement  of  old  buildings,  and  (c)  forced  retroactive 
correction  to  a  reasonable  extent  of  all  buildings  now  dangerous. 

Like  definitions  must  then  be  made  of  your  narrower  (fire  lim- 
its) area,  with  stricter  regulation;  and  finally  of  your  central  (or 
congested)  area,  with  the  strictest  regulation. 

This  requires  full  discussion  and  final  compromise  on  your  whole 
area  limit  legislation,  and  of  the  building  code  applied  thereto — a  large 
job  but  a  pressing  one. 

No  one  posted  in  this  matter  can  deny  but  that  every  State  and 
city  in  the  country,  almost  without  exception,  imperatively  needs  a 
new  building  code,  and  it  does  little  good  in  any  one  section  of  the 
country  to  have  one  without  the  other.  They  should  supplement 
each  other  so  that  the  whole  area  of  each  State  in  time  will  be  under 
control  of  either  the  city  or  State  code.  Witness  the  remarks  of  one 
of  your  own  citizens  on  this  subject,  Hon.  Edward  Seaver,  before 
your  City  Club : 
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"Now  if  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  ward  off  a  proposed  conflagration  in  Boston  is  opportune  and 
desirable,  why  is  not  its  application  to  the  entire  metropolitan 
district  equally  opportune  and  desirable  ?  We  are  all  in  one  boat 
so  far  as  needs  common  to  all  the  people  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict are  concerned.  If  the  common  needs  of  water,  sewers,  and 
parks  have  been  recognized  and  treated  as  common  needs,  the 
conflagration  peril  is  a  common  danger  and  should  be  treated  as 
a  metropolitan  question.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Boston  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  the  late  Chelsea  disaster. 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  proposed  action  must  be  taken 
sometime,  and  it  might  as  well  be  now,  the  same  is  equally  true 
of  the  metropolitan  district,  which  cannot  properly  be  dissoci- 
ated from  Boston  where  there  is  a  need  or  danger  common  to  all. 
A  question  such  as  this,  going  beyond  the  limited  confines  of 
Boston,  might  better  be  treated  broadly  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  danger  instead  of  a  part. 

Our  committee  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  regulation  of 
all  building  construction  throughout  the  metropolitan  district  is 
a  desirable  common  need.  Building  laws,  not  limited  to  Boston 
alone,  but  covering  the  development  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
district  as  a  recognized  single  community  in  essence,  would  in- 
spire a  more  orderly  march  of  progress  and  work  for  the  common 
good.  Such  action  will  have  to  be  taken  sometime  and  it  might 
as  well  be  now." 

Your  Chamber  of  Commerce  studies  of  building  costs  seem  to 
point  unanswerably  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  wood  in  roofs  and 
walls  anywhere  except  in  real  and  lasting  country  areas;  and  your 
city  committee  is  wise  in  endorsing  so  pointedly  this  view,  particu- 
larly in  recommending  non-inflammable  roofs — all,  even  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  lumber  trust  and  the  speculative  builder  and  selfish 
tenement  landlord. 

As  to  the  protection  of  buildings,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  building 
should  of  itself  be  fireproof,  but  it  should  contain  proper  aids  to  pro- 
tect its  contents  in  life  and  property.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  its  pamphlet,  "Prevention  of  Fire,  1911,"  clearly 
brings  up  this  issue  in  the  following  statements : 

"In  Rochester  our  fire  fighters  reach  a  fire  in  the  business  sec- 
tion from  two  to  three  minutes  after  the  alarm  is  received,  and  in 
the  residence  section  from  three  to  four  minutes.  It  must  be 
evident  to  the  most  critical  that  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  doing  their  duty  through  and  with  the  fire  departments  {Sic), 

It  seems  to  be  granted  that  all  fires  are  the  same  size  when 
they  start,  but  between  the  time  of  discovery  of  the  fire  and  the 
arrival  of  the  fire  fighters,  five  minutes  must  elapse.  That  par- 
ticular five  minutes  is  the  vital  time  in  the  life  of  the  fire,  the  time 
when  it  gains  sufficient  foothold  to  become  a  dangerous  blaze. 

The  fire  marshal  of  the  city  of  Rochester  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  certain  building  should  have  a  fire  escape  on  it.  The 
superintendent  of  that  building  says  that  it  is  all  nonsense,  that 
the  building  is  fireproof.    Buildings  may  be  fireproof — what  about 
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the  people  ?  Experience  teaches  that  there  is  enough  inflammable 
in  a  fireproof  building  to  keep  a  full  head  of  steam  on  a  boat  like 
the  Lusitania  for  twenty-four  hours.  Time  and  again  fii-eproof 
buildings  have  withstood  the  fire,  but  the  people  inside  of  them 
have  perished.  Shouldn't  we  make  an  end  of  this  freedom  of 
opinion  that  costs  so  many  lives? 

The  State  capitol  at  Albany,  New  York,  has  just  burned. 
The  financial  loss  is  six  million  dollars.  The  loss  of  documents 
and  records  is  priceless.  Here  are  the  exact  words  of  a  man  who 
was  in  the  building  when  the  fire  started:  "THE  FIRE  AT 
THIS  TIME  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  EASILY  PUT  OUT 
WITH  A  PAIL  OR  TWO  OF  WATER.  WE  SEARCHED 
IN  VAIN  FOR  ANYTHING  TO  SERVE  THE  PURPOSE. 
THE  NIGHT  WATCHMAN  RAN  DOWNSTAIRS  TO 
SOUND  THE  ALARM,  THERE  BEING  NO  ALARMS  IN 
THE  BUILDING.  WHILE  WE  WAITED  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT— "  This  building  at  Albany  cost  twenty-seven 
million  dollars,  and  was  not  equipped  with  fire  alarms,  chemical 
extinguishers,  or  even  pails  of  water,  and  we  have  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness  that  this  fire  was  a  small  blaze  when  it  started. 

There  is  too  much  confidence  placed  in  "fireproof"  buildings — 
a  furnace  is  fireproof  exactly  the  same  as  a  building  is  fireproof,  and 
the  contents  of  a  furnace  will  burn  exactly  as  the  contents  of  a 
fireproof  building  burn.  The  building  in  New  York  was  fire- 
proof. The  State  capitol  at  Albany  was  fireproof.  The  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce  was  fireproof,  and,  in  each  case,  every- 
thing inside  the  building  has  gone — burned  out.  Do  not  make  a 
fetich  of  the  word  "fireproof."  A  powder  factory  might  be  fire- 
proof." 

I  favor  the  extensive  use  of  automatic  sprinkler  installations  in 
most  city  buildings  in  congested  areas  on  conviction,  even  if  the  city 
or  State  makes  the  devices  and  pays  for  them  out  of  the  tax  rate  and 
distributes  them  gratis  to  citizens.  Your  chamber  of  commerce  study 
of  sprinkler  installation  confirms  all  former  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence as  to  the  reasonable  cost  and  thorough  merit  of  this  fire  pro- 
tection. 

Your  proposed  law  for  a  bureau  of  fire  incorporating  certain 
sprinkler  protection,  endorsed  by  your  city  committee  and  chamber  of 
commerce,  is  in  line  with  the  present  New  York  City  regulations  and 
practice  in  this  particular  and  with  the  proposed  Chicago  ordinance. 

An  important  consideration  enters  here,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  mandatory  standard  required. 

As  you  adopt  any  economic  utility  and  force  its  wide  use  by 
law  you  should  protect  the  public  against  undue  cost  from  any  cause. 
I  believe  the  present  underwriters'  standards  (incorporated  in  most 
existing  and  proposed  legislation  on  this  subject)  on  sprinkler  installa- 
tions (not  devices)  is  higher  than  proved  averages  demand.  For  years — 
all  over  the  country — less  than  ten  sprinkler  heads  have  controlled  fully 
90  per  cent,  of  fires  originating  under  their  protection. 

Yet  the  underwriters'  standards  of  pipe  schedules,  tanks,  pumps, 
etc.,  have  been  carried  up  to  sizes  which  would  supply  water  to  50 
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per  cent,  of  all  heads  which  could  open  in  any  area.  Hence,  a  mate- 
rial increase  in  cost  of  any  system  over  that  necessary  to  care  for  ten 
heads  or  less — or  90  per  cent,  of  fires — solely  to  insure  a  minimum 
insurance  loss  on  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  of  fires  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

This  matter  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  discussion  among  un- 
derwriters themselves  for  years,  and  at  this  time  they  are  by  no 
means  a  unit  on  existing  rules.  I  know  of  cases  where  the  sprinkler 
head  and  pipe  system  proper  has  been  less  than  half  the  total  cost — 
the  major  part  of  the  total  being  bulk  piping  and  adjuncts.  To  care 
for  90  per  cent,  of  recorded  sprinkler  fires  no  system  needs  larger 
than  4-inch  pipe  anywhere,  and  tanks  and  pumps  less  than  half  present 
requirements. 

Further  —  present  underwriters'  rules  permit  nothing  less  than 
4-inch  connections  to  public  water  supplies,  hence  connections  to 
high  pressure  city  service  in  numbers  are  dangerous,  because  one 
such  broken  connection  may  disable  the  entire  high  pressure  system, 
yet  1-inch  connections  (each  provided  with  properly  worked  out 
pressure  regulator  and  strainer  combined  to  limit  pressure  and  assure 
flow  through  this  smaller  channel)  would  feed  the  90  per  cent,  aver- 
age of  sprinkler  heads  that  open  in  fires,  and  this  rule  would  so  reduce 
the  danger  of  interruption  of  the  high  pressure  service  through  break- 
age or  leakage  of  such  connection  as  to  be  reasonably  safe  and  hence 
advisable. 

You  should  investigate  the  above  view  carefully  before  reading 
the  present  underwriters'  requirements  into  such  an  important  law. 
You  must  also  train  firemen  to  understand  the  use  of  sprinkler  out- 
lets in  buildings  (demanded  by  underwriters  for  all  city  installa- 
tions), which,  in  most  cities  throughout  the  country  except  St.  Louis, 
are  rarely  used,  and  in  Philadelphia  are  not  used  at  all. 

The  demand  for  modern  fire  engine  equipment  is  sound,  yet  T 
trust  the  day  will  come  when  American  municipalities  will — as  has 
long  since  been  the  rule  in  Europe — rely  more  on  the  resistance  of 
property  itself  than  on  many  men  and  powerful  engines  pumping  tons 
of  spray  haphazard  into  building  interiors  to  reduce  fire  waste. 

The  necessity  of  prompt  notification  of  any  fire  to  the  central 
city  bureau  and  the  immediate  despatch  thereafter  of  fire  fighting 
apparatus,  as  emphasized  by  your  city  commission,  is  almost  self- 
evident,  and  every  city  in  this  country  must  bring  its  alarm  system 
up  to  a  modern  and  efficient  service. 

Physical  considerations  having  been  considered,  some  emphasis 
in  conclusion  may  be  laid  on  (2)  moral  considerations. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  discussed  physical  questions  are  the 
moral  ones  of  occupancy,  housekeeping  or  management,  and  organ- 
ized inspection  under  minimum  requirement  laws  and  ordinances  to 
insure  proper  conditions  in  these  respects. 

"Occupancy"  means  the  nature  of  the  business  conducted  in  any 
building,  which  must  determine,  first,  the  specification  of  the  build- 
ing itself  for  normal  use  as  well  as  in  the  event  of  fire  (because  it 
considers  not  only  strength  of  materials  for  use  intended,  but  also  in 
the  event  of  fire)  ;  and  as  well  determines  many  other  factors  of  con- 
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struction  and  protection,  having  regard  for  the  particular  trade  housed 
and  the  way  it  is  actually  conducted;  hence,  at  least  in  central  city 
districts,  buildings  from  their  inception  to  their  destruction  should 
be  licensed  continually,  annually  at  least,  fqr  occupancy.  When  a  build- 
ing is  constructed  for  any  purpose  it  should  be  licensed  for  that  pur- 
pose at  least  annually  both  as  to  persons,  pursuits  and  property 
housed. 

If  the  use  of  any  building  is  changed  it  should  be  reinspectcd 
and  relicensed,  incorporating  mandatory  fresh  conditions  precedent 
to  any  new  use.  I  am  not  yet  clear  as  to  the  desirability  and  practi- 
cability of  your  city  commission  proposal  to  impose  license  fees  on 
trades  likely  to  cause  fires. 

This  subject  is  apart  from  that  of  "housekeeping"  called  "manage- 
ment" (by  mutual  insurance  companies)  or  the  continuous  daily  conduct 
of  any  given  pursuit.  As  most  fires  originate  from  bad  managemient 
or  dirty  housekeeping,  it  is  apparent  that  this  cause  should  be  diminished 
as  much  as  possible  through  the  control  of  minimum  regulation  and  the 
enforcement  thereof  by  competent  inspection. 

Every  little  effort  helps  as  a  matter  of  course  throughout  this  work, 
but  the  average  betterment  will  not  come  over  the  country  at  large  until 
average  control  of  building  occupancy  and  housekeeping  conditions  are 
incorporated  in  the  fundamental  law  throughout  American  cities  and 
municipalities  and  continuously  enforced  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  suggestion  of  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  denying  insur- 
ance on  buildings  and  contents  until  they  had  been  approved  by  your 
proposed  fire  bureau  impresses  me  as  a  mischievous  and  even  dangerous 
legislation,  for  reasons  fully  set  forth  in  my  address  before  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Northwest,  in  the  Fall  of  1911  (page 
153  herein). 

Let  insurance  issue  freely  in  honest  amounts.  To  restrict  it  will 
surely  affect  Boston's  credit.  Your  city  commission  recommends  very 
clearly  and  wisely : 

"To  decrease  the  possibility  of  fires  from  carelessness  or  evasion 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  (a)  The  immediate  codification  of  all 
laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  prevention  of  and  protection 
from  fire  and  the  protection  of  human  life  from  fire  and  explosives 
with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  such  laws  that  the  enforcing  power 
shall  He  in  one  central  body." 

Its  explanation  of  this  recommendation  is  so  clear  and  forceful  as 
to  bear  repetition  here,  viz : 

"At  the  present  time  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances 
relating  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire  and  ex- 
plosives is  scattered  through  many  departments  of  the  State  and 
city.  Permits  for  the  transportation,  sale,  use  or  storage  of  one 
kind  of  explosives  are  issued  from  one  office,  for  another  kind  from 
another  office,  while  licenses  to  operate  under  the  perpiits  come  from 
still  other  offices. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  fire  department  is  better  qualified  to 
pass  on  these  matters  and  the  most  interested  in  the  enforcement  of 
laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  them.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
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all  such  laws  and  ordinances  should  be  codified  and  amended  to  the 
end  that  the  fire  department  have  entire  control  over  the  permits 
and  licenses  and  the  making-  of  reasonable  regulations  for  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  use  or  storage  of  explosives  or  highly  inflammable 
substances;  and  initiatory  power  in  the  enforcement  of  laws,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations. 

Reasonable  fees  may  be  charged  for  such  licenses  or  permits 
and  similar  licenses  or  permits  should  be  required  for  the  use  or 
operation  of  certain  other  trades  likely  to  cause  fire. 

These  fees  and  the  moneys  accruing  from  fines  from  violations 
of  ordinances  relating  to  them  might  well  go  to  a  pension  fund  for 
the  Fire  Department.    New  York  has  some  such  system. 

The  entire  work  of  revising,  redrafting,  codification,  fees,  etc., 
is  so  great  as  to  warrant  a  special  commission  which  should  draft 
suitable  laws." 

Your  proposed  fire  bureau,  which  would  be  a  commission  having 
the  same  powers  within  the  city  of  Boston  as  the  Massachusetts  State  fire 
marshal  has  without  the  city,  could  effectively  concentrate  responsibility 
and  control  fire  danger  here,  but  your  fire  department  could  not. 

To  secure  satisfactory  results  you  must  separate  your  "fire-preven- 
tion and  inspection  service"  from  your  "fire-fighting  service."  They 
should  mutually  check  each  other.  Adequate  inspection,  backed  by 
proper  legal  power,  alone  will  control  the  ignorance,  carelessness  and 
selfishness  of  property  owners  and  users  in  our  cities.  Boston  is  not 
alone  in  this  difficulty  about  her  fire  danger.  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Newark,  Rochester,  Seattle  and  Birmingham  are  among  those 
progressive  communities  which  are  now  struggling  with  the  same  chaos 
in  this  matter  which  confronts  you  here. 

Most  American  cities  are  yet  without  interest  in,  or  realization  of, 
their  danger  in  this  respect  and  still  gamble  on  "nothing  very  bad  hap- 
pening." It  does  not  seem  enough  to  get  proper  laws  studied,  prepared 
and  enacted.  For  instance,  a  State  Fire  Marshal  law  was  passed  nearly 
a  year  ago  in  Pennsylvania  and  an  appropriation  of  $70,000  per  annum 
made  by  the  legislature  for  this  work,  and  yet  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
who  signed  this  law,  has  virtually  nullified  it  to  date  by  neglecting  to 
appoint  and  organize  the  department  under  the  law,  and  no  influence 
has  yet  been  able  to  move  him  to  take  this  step. 

Again,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a  Fire  Marshal  law  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  during  the  past  year,  and  the  fire  marshal  was 
appointed,  but  the  actual  conduct  of  the  office  by  the  official  in  charge  has 
so  lacked  in  scope  and  efficiency  as  to  have  virtually  nullified  the  law. 

The  control  of  American  fire  waste  must  come  from  competent  study 
of  existing  laws  in  each  State  and  city  and  a  preparation,  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  proper  legislation  to  correct  present  bad  conditions 
everywhere. 

It  then  becomes  necessary  to  so  organize  public  opinion  with  such 
political  force  behind  it  that  our  executives  of  the  city  or  State  will 
actually  force  these  studied  and  enacted  regulations. 

If  our  former  immense  and  largely  needless  life  and  property  loss 
from  fire  waste  all  over  this  country  will  bring  these  truths  home  to 
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the  people  so  that  all  States  and  their  cities  will  enforce,  substantially 
uniform  minimum  regulations  simultaneously  to  control  this  danger  in 
the  future,  then  the  price  has  not  been  too  great  to  have  paid  for  such 
a  future. 

Workmen,  women  particularly,  and  the  labor  unions,  certainly  suf- 
fer most  from  present  fire  danger  and  should  be  first  to  advocate  this 
entire  movement.- 

I  trust  that  you  as  architects  and  engineers  will  spread  this  doctrine 
more  actively  through  your  clients  to  the  public  and  hold  it  fully  in  mind 
in  all  your  future  work.  Powell  Evans 


(3)     FIRE  WASTE 

(Reprint  from  Survey  (N.  Y.),  July  1,  1911.) 

The  contributor  of  the  following  article  is  president  of  the  Merchant 
and  Evans  Company,  the  Schuylkill  Railway  Company,  and  the  *Internct- 
tional  Sprinkler  Company,  and  director  of  the  Tradesmen's  National 
Bank,  Philadelphia,  The  conclusions  presented  are  based  on  his  experi- 
ence as  merchant^  manufacturer,  and  engineer,  and  have  the  weight  ofl 
an  intimate  knozvledge  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  engineering  ex- 
tending over  the  past  ten  years,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  the 
subject  abroad  during  the  past  five  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  fire  prevention  and  insurance  committees  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  National  Hardware  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  and  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  Philadelphia,  he  has  since  1907  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
preparation  of  legislation  to  control  fire  zvaste  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  buyer  of  insurance.  The  fire  marshal  law,  tvhich  has  been  before  the 
current  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  embodies  many  of  his  ideas.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  in  part. 

Mr.  Evans  made  a  report  on  Fire  Waste  of  Created  Resources  at  the 
First  Conservation  Congress  in  Washington,  in  May,  ipo8,  which  was 
later  adopted  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  as  its  official 
utterance  on  the  subject  on  that  occasion.  He  was  a  witness  before  the 
Legislative  Investigating  Commission  on  the  subject  of  Fire  Prevention 
during  its  hearings  in  New  York  th^  past  winter.  The  great  factory 
fires  in  New  York  and  Newark  give  marked  timeliness  to  the  facts  and 
views  he  so  vigorously  presents. 

Fire  waste  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  about  ten  times  that 
of  western  Europe.  It  averages  broadly  $250,000,000  yearly,  with 
$150,000,000  added  expense  for  protective  measures  imperatively  de- 
manded by  this  great,  continuous,  and  increasing  loss. 

The  1910  fire  waste  would  pay  the  total  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
country  in  four  years ;  or  would  build  the  Panama  Canal  in  less  than  two 
years.  In  other  terms,  it  exceeds  the  combined  cost  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  interest  on  the  National  debt;  or  nearly  equals 
the  combined  annual  faihires  and  pension  payments  in  the  United  States ; 

*NoTE. — Resigned  January  1,  1913.  and  now  conducting  automatic  sprinkler 
department  in  own  business — Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 
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or  exceeds  the  combined  United  States  gold  and  silver  production  and 
Post  Office  Department  receipts — ^these  all  annual  figures. 

It  represents  about  40  per  cent,  of  either  the  total  unused  United 
States  Government  receipts  or  total  expenditures,  or  the  net  earnings 
of  American  railways ;  it  represents  about  80  per  cent,  of  either  the  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  receipts  or  the  United  States  Customs  or  the 
interest  paid  on  the  railways  in  the  country.  The  fire  waste  of  the 
United  States  in  the  past  ten  years  exceeds  the  amount  of  gold  held  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is  equivalent 
to  wiping  out  the  entire  corn  crop  once  every  ten  years,  and  exceeds  the 
annual  value  of  wheat,  hay,  rye  and  oats.  It  is  twice  the  annual  value 
of  the  cotton  crop.  It  costs  about  $30,000  for  each  hour  in  the  year, 
or  $500  for  each  minute.  It  costs,  moreover,  more  than  1500  lives  and 
5000  serious  injuries  annually. 

<  If  all  buildings  burned  last  year  in  the  United  States  were  placed 
together  on  both  sides  of  a  street,  they  would  make  an  avenue  of  desola- 
tion reaching  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  although  one  seriously 
injured  person  were  rescued  every  thousand  feet,  at  every  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  a  man,  woman  or  child  would  nevertheless  be  found  burned  to 
death. 

This  fire  loss  averages  three  dollars  per  capita  in  America  each  year 
as  against  thirty  cents  in  Europe.  It  is  absolute  loss,  and  never  trans- 
ference of  value.  It  positively  does  no  good  to  anyone.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  waste  in  life  and  property  in  this  country  could  easily  be 
avoided  by  means  similar  to  those  employed  in  western  Europe,  where  the 
loss  is  about  one-tenth  of  ours. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  these  foreign  countries  that  operate 
to  effect  a  lower  fire  loss  than  would  reasonably  be  possible  here,  viz: 
the  larger  use  of  non-combustible  materials,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of 
wood ;  better  building  codes,  in  letter  and  practice ;  the  lower  height  and 
smaller  areas  involved  in  city  construction;  and  finally,  the  intangible 
influence  of  older  civilizations,  which  makes  people  more  careful  of  small 
savings  in  all  their  affairs  and  generally  more  cautious  than  we  have 
yet  become. 

Allowing  duly  for  these  fundamental  differences  between  the  coun- 
tries compared,  it  is  yet  apparent  that  the  difference  in  fire  loss  in  the 
United  States  over  that  of  the  principal  western  European  countries  is 
outrageously  and  criminally  greater  than  it  should  be;  and  this  condition 
must  arise  largely  from  the  ignorance,  the  carelessness,  and  the  indif- 
ference of  this  country's  inhabitants.  Ignorance,  carelessness,  or  isolated 
self-interest,  when  they  result  in  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property  now  habitually  occurring  among  us  from  this  one  cause,  become 
nothing  less  than  criminal. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  so  far  in  our  national  development 
the  toal  gain  to  national  wealth,  arising  from  the  permissible  construction 
of  buildings  below  the  desirable  standard  of  fire-resistance  (thus  enabling 
men  with  limited  capital  to  engage  in  business  operations  without  undue 
expenditure  on  property),  has  been  greater  than  if  too  restrictive  build- 
ing laws  had  been  operative.  There  may  have  been  some  merit  in  this 
argument  applied  to  times  and  conditions  which  have  passed,  but  we 
should  now  unquestionably,  on  the  evidence  before  us,  begin  to  enforce 
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in  our  cities,  and  enforce  rigidly,  a  higher  standard  of  fire-preventive 
building  construction,  protection,  and  occupancy.  In  many  European 
cities  a  fire  is  held  substantially  a  crime,  and  the  owner  of  the  property 
where  it  occurs,  regardless  of  size,  must  report  the  facts  to  the  authori- 
ties and  may  be  penalized. 

The  world's  insurance  bill  is  the  measure  of  its  fire  waste.  In  the 
United  States  insurance  costs,  on  the  average,  about  1  per  cent,  of  the 
policy  value,  or  one  dollar  per  one  hundred,  with  three  dollars  per  capita 
fire  waste;  whereas,  in  western  Europe,  insurance  costs  on  the  average 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  policy  value,  or  ten  cents  per  one  hundred, 
with  thirty  cents  per  capita  fire  waste. 

The  sound  rule  follows  that,  as  fire  waste  is  reduced,  the  cost  of 
insurance  automatically  falls  in  proportion,  and  from  this  cause  only. 
Insurance  is  not  a  commoditv  in  the  usual  term;  it  is  a  tax  which  dis- 
tributes  the  fire  waste  of  the  country  over  its  population.  It  is  funda- 
mentally a  nation-wide  average.  About  one-half  of  all  insurance  pre- 
miums collected  is  returned  to  the  insured  for  fire  losses,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-half  goes  for  expense  and  profits  in  the  insurance  business.  Unduly 
numerous  or  large  fires,  or  conflagrations,  swell  the  total  waste  bill,  and 
automatically  rates  rise  everywhere  within  the  national  boundaries,  until 
the  half  of  all  collections  is  great  enough  to  pay  these  losses.  Every  in- 
habitant of  the  country  contributes  an  average  share  of  these  insurance 
bills;  higher  rents,  clothing,  and  food  bills — and  through  them  higher 
credit  rates  and  interest  on  loans.  No  one  can  escape.  In  the  large,  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  every  workman  pays  this  three  dollars  yearly  for 
every  member  of  his  family,  through  either  one  or  all  of  these  channels.- 

Those  not  fully  informed  on  the  subject  may  ask  whether  the  means 
are  known  and  understood  which  will  operate,  if  applied,  to  reduce  ma- 
terially this  fire  loss.  Fire  insurance  ramifies  throughout  the  life  of  our 
country  in  ways  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  tele- 
phone systems  which  reach  every  town  and  crossroads.  The  experience 
of  this  insurance  organization,  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory — ^thor- 
oughly detailed,  classified,  and  digested  for  years — provides  a  fund  of 
sure  knowledge  which,  if  widely  known  and  applied,  would  yield  ceitain 
results  (not  conjectured,  but  proved  by  large  practice  over  a  long  period)  ; 
but  this  knowledge  is  now  bottled  up  in  a  relatively  small  expert  circle  and 
is  not  widely  enough  diffused  to  enlighten,  stimulate,  and  guide  the 
public. 

A  brief  description  of  this  organization  and  its  economic  basis  will 
be  helpful  to  the  layman : 

-Insurance  throughout  the  world  of  commerce  is  essential  for  credit 
in  borrowing  money  in  any  form  or  buying  merchandise  on  time.  Credit 
is  a  derivation  from  the  Latin  credo,  I  believe.  It  is  the  belief  that  any 
obligation  will  be  met  as  agreed.  It  embraces  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
material  obligation.  Between  incurring  and  meeting  an  obligation  lies 
that  gulf  of  the  unforeseen  which  we  bridge  by  hope  and  belief — whose 
values  are  measured  by.  our  resources,  knowledge,  caution,  courage, 
energy,  and  good  intent.  Yet  with  all  these  present  in  quantity  and 
quality  we  must  still  allow  for  the  elements  of  the  unexpected  and  un- 
controllable. The  total  of  these  last  named,  as  regards  danger  from 
fire,  with  the  further  cost  and  reward  for  providing  surely  and  adequately 
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against  them,  results  in  the  cost  of  fire  insurance,  which  is  distributed 
as  a  tax  over  the  country  at  large.  It  follows  clearly  and  logically  that 
insurance  is  an  essential  to  sound  credit  and  therefore  a  general  necessity 
all  over  the  country.  Creditors  should  justly  be  relieved  from  the  risk 
of  accidental  elemental  destruction  of  the  basic  security,  after  taking  the 
moral  and  commercial  risk  commensurate  with  the  return  without  such 
destruction  being  considered.  On  such  a  limitation  of  risk  only  can 
average  solvent  credits  be  continuously  extended.  The  borrower  who 
neglects  or  declines  to  insure  should  justly  pay  the  usual  charge  for 
credit  plus  the  cost  of  insurance  in  each  case.  Hence  the  obligation  for 
insurance  in  all  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  and  the  wisdom  of  demand- 
ing it  on  all  buildings  and  personal  property  and  merchandise  used  as  a 
basis  for  loans  or  credits  from  banks,  or  generally  in  commerce. 

Therefore,  in  principle  and  practice,  safe  insurance  and  sound  credit 
are  inseparable  in  solvent  commerce,  and  self-interest  as  well  as  this 
principle  have  worked  to  make  the  use  of  insurance  almost  universal. 

Insurance  abroad  is  practically  all  written  by  stock  companies,  con- 
ducting their  business  with  their  own  capital,  at  their  own  risk  and  profit, 
at  fixed  rates.  The  policies  there  are  usually  for  ten  years,  and.  by 
virtue  of  this  long  term  and  their  incorporation  in  mortgages  and  deeds 
of  trust,  the  stock  companies  are  very  strongly  intrenched  and  no  otTier 
system  can  get  a  start.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
petitive insurance  is  obtainable  on  the  best  risks  (mills,  factories,  ware- 
houses, etc.)  from  the  stock  companies  (largely  owned  abroad)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  factory  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  (centered 
in  New  England)  on  the  other. 

The  Fatter,  considered  first— as  the  simple  organization — consists  of 
about  twenty-five  companies  cooperating  through  one  central  inspection 
bureau,  which  confines  its  risks  to  such  buildings  as  are  properly  built, 
protected,  and  occupied,  so  as  to  be  only  slightly  inflammable.  The  in- 
sured pays  his  assessed  rate  into  a  pool  and  recovers  annually  as  a 
dividend  his  pro  rata  surplus  over  the  payment  of  losses,  expenses,  and 
a  small  investment  fund ;  hence  the  term  "mutual."  This  insurance  has 
spread  to  large  dimensions,  and  is  found  cheap,  careful,  and  safe. 

To  meet  this  particular  class  of  competition,  prominent  stock  com- 
panies have  combined  into  factory  insurance  associations  which  insure 
a  large  amount  of  like  property  at  a  comparatively  low  "flat"  rate. 

Stock  insurance  proper  cares  for  all  other  risks — such  as  the  bulk  of 
city  property ;  mills  and  factories  of  construction,  protection  and  operation 
below  the  standard  above  mentioned ;  and  miscellaneous  country  property. 

On  all  these  last  mentioned  risks  higher  tariffs  are  usually  charged, 
representing  the  sum  of  hazards,  measured  by  items,  constituting  the  final 
rate.  The  officers,  agents,  and  brokers  of  the  stock  companies  in  different 
centers  constitute  survey,  inspection,  and  rating  boards.  Rates  are  applied 
to  individual  properties  by  about  fifty  of  these  boards,  which  parcel  out 
the  entire  country. 

The  determination  of  rates  is  based  on  facts  discovered  by  local 
inspections  and  the  application  thereto  of  rules  based  upon  the  engineer- 
ing and  commercial  data  and  experience  collected  by  the  engineering  and 
business  organizations  of  the  insurance  business  (aided  by  a  technical 
test  laboratory  conducted  by  experts). 
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It  may  now  be  seen  more  clearly  why  civic  and  commercial  com- 
mittees, such  as  those  whose  agitations  are  most  familiar,  cannot  well 
secure  for  themselves  a  reduction  in  insurance  rates,  and  why  the  old 
device  of  hammering  the  rate  without  touching  the  cause  has  always 
largely  failed,  and  always  must  fail. 

It  is  not  a  sound  effort  in  that,  for  one  reason,  it  attacks  the  effect 
instead  of  the  cause,  and,  for  another,  it  attacks  an  opponent  who  cannot 
be  caught.  Either  the  committee  represents  a  trade  association,  spread 
over  the  country  and  weak  at  any  one  point  where  it  meets  the  local 
insurance  rating  power,  or  it  represents  any  one  community  attacking 
one  local  rating  board,  which  has  the  support  of  all  the  others. 

The  correct  course  is  not  to  attack  rates,  but  rather  to  attack  the 
causes  of  fire  loss  which  produce  those  rates.  First  better  conditions, 
and  then  let  ^^  rate  become  a  commercial  question  of  barter  and  sale 
between  the  business  interests  purchasing  it  and  the  insurance  companies 
selling  it.  If  insurance  is  made  to  cost  less  it  must  in  time  inevitably 
be  bought  for  less.  In  this  field  the  engineering  associations  of  the 
insurance  organization  are  already  operating.  They  have  been  energetic, 
careful  and  accurate  in  collecting  data  and  drawing  conclusions  on  the 
subjects  of  fire  prevention,  protection,  and  occupancy;  but  in  practice 
this  work  is  not  widely  enough  known  or  heeded  to  make  it  nearly  as 
effective  in  reducing  fire  waste  as  might  now  be  the  case,  and  as  certainly 
should  be  the  condition  for  the  future. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  central  organization 
of  the  stock  insurance  interests  of  the  country,  was  originally  the  highest 
rate-making  board  in  the  organization;  but  of  late  years  it  has  ceased 
to  perform  the  rate-making  function,  and  now  confines  its  activities  to 
publicity  about  fire  waste  and  related  matters ;  to  promulgating  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and  Under- 
writers* Laboratories,  Inc.,  about  all  subjects  relating  to  the  construction, 
protection,  and  occupancy  of  buildings;  and  to  the  standardization  and 
improvement  generally  of  fire  fighting  methods  and  organizations  all  over 
the  country. 

To  take  up  the  first  of  these :  The  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, 87  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  composed  of  about  120  active 
members,  comprising,  approximately,  fifty  stock  insurance,  local  under- 
writing, rating,  survey,  inspection,  and  engineering  boards  of  the  stock 
organizations;  the  engineering  branch  of  the  mutual  insurance  organir 
zation;  and  a  number  of  non-insurance  trade  and  engineering  bodies — 
of  such  character  as  the  American  Institute  of  Architects;  Electrical 
Engineers;  the  American  Waterworks  Association;  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men,  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers — 
in  fact,  all  associations  of  national  scope  that  may  be  interested  in  fire 
prevention.* 

To  go  a  step  farther:  The  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  207 
East  Ohio  street,  Qiicago,  is  jointly  conducted  by  the  engineering 
branches  of  the  stock  and  mutual  insurance  organizations.     It  has  the 

^All  such  associations  can  join  as  active  members  at  fifteen  dollars  per  year, 
whereupon  the  component  members  of  such  active  members  can  become  associate 
members  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  at  five  dollars  yearly  and  receive  regularly  their 
technical  data  on  all  fire  prevention,  protection,  and  occupancy  matters. 
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most  complete  laboratories  for  its  purposes  in  the  world.  It  continuously 
collects  and  systematizes  the  field  observations  of  the  army  of  insurance 
inspectors  traveling  over  the  country,  visiting  properties  and  fires  occur- 
ring therein,  this  data  comprising  the  widest  range  of  actual  observed 
experience  on  the  subject. 

It  further  conducts  continual  tests  of  materials,  equipments,  and 
methods  of  concerning  the  construction,  protection,  and  occupancy  of 
buildings — paralleling  in  these  tests  as  nearly  as  possible  actual  working 
conditions.  If  a  manufacturer  desires  to  place  a  new  device  on  the  market 
he  must  first  have  it  tested  and  approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, and  this  approval  must  be  promulgated  by  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  and  published  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers before  it  can  be  used  in  any  building  in  -the  country  without  being 
penalized  by  a  rise  in  insurance  rates.  For  example,  approved  electric 
cut-out  switches  for  ordinary  lighting  service  remain  in  grfod  condition 
after  having  been  worked,  say,  100,000  times.  A  new  switch  presented 
at  the  Chicago  laboratories  is  coupled  to  a  continuously  operating  machine 
and  subjected  to  ordinary  wear  of  this  extent.  If  it  falls  short  in  any 
respect,  the  manufacturer  is  required  so  to  perfect  it  as  either  to  equal 
or  excel  existing  devices,  before  it  can  be  put  on  the  market.  A  like 
course  is  followed  with  a  new  automatic  sprinkler  device,  a  new  acetylene 
light  generating  apparatus,  or  a  new  method  of  storing  bulk  gasoline — 
with  the  result  that  the  standard  of  all  materials  entering  into  the  con- 
struction and  protection  of  buildings,  which  are  permitted  to  be  used 
without  penalization  through  a  rise  in  the  insurance  rate,*  ?ire  not  only 
kept  up  to  a  known  degree  of  excellence,  but  are  constantly  improving. 

Reference  has  seyeral  times  been  made  to  the  terms,  construction, 
protection  and  occupancy  of  buildings.  These  constitute  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  fire  waste  control. 

Construction  covers  the  form  and  complete  specifications  of 
the  building  itself  and  embraces  the  height  of  structure,  the  fire- 
control  areas,  the  elimination  of  concealed  spaces  and  exposed 
vertical  openings,  and  generally  of  avenues  for  the  spread  of  flames 
within  the  building;  the  character,  form,  and  strength  of  materials, 
the  elimination  of  such  as  are  inflammable,  the  provision  of  fireproof 
roofing  and  wireglass  in  safe  metal  frames ;  and  generally  determines 
all  details  of  the  nature,  amount,  and  form  of  materials  that  will 
endure  for  the  use  intended  and  under  possible  heat  and  water 
exposure  caused  by  conflagration. 

Careful  investigation  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  by 
the  insurance  organizations,  of  the  Baltimore,  the  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Chelsea  conflagrations  prove  conclusively  that  proper  build- 
ings can  now  be  erected  at  reasonable  cost  in  any  city  for  any  purpose 
and  yet  meet  all  the  necessary  conditions  above  outlined.  Yet  owners 
and  designers  who  principally  control  the  matter,  are  not  on  the 
average  sufficiently  guided  by  these  considerations,  although  per- 
fectly constructed  and  protected  buildings  can  now  be  erected  in 

'All  approved  appliances  are  included  in  the  published  lists  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  most  of  them  can  be  identified  by  labels  attached 
to  them,  which  may  be  secured  by  agreement  from  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
by  manufacturers  of  the  various  appliances. 
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concrete  for  from  twenty  cents  in  the  city  of  New  York,  down  to 
six  cents  in  country  towns,  per  cubic  foot. 

Protection.*  Next  in  importance  to  the  nature  of  the  building 
itself,  for  limiting  successfully  comprises  the  risk  of  fire  either 
within  or  without,  comes  the  problem  of  equipping  it  properly  to 
give  the  alarm  and  to  extinguish  fire  if  it  occurs.  The  automatic 
sprinkler 'is  the  most  important  of  these  agents  and  an  absolute 
essential  for  low  rate  insurance  for  buildings  and  contents.  It  has 
become  a  legal  requirement,  in  many  States,  in  theaters,  and  other 
buildings  for  large  assemblages,  and  for  dangerous  parts  of  hotels ; 
and  its  use  should  certainly  become  obligatory  in  all  cellars  in  con- 
gested city  areas,  and  in  all  buildings,  including  those  used  for 
oflSces,  of  height  beyond  successful  control  of  fire  streams  from  the 
ground.  The  sprinkler  system  includes  its  own  water  supply  and 
covers  the  entire  interior  of  the  building — operating  without  human 
aid  at  the  time  and  point  of  fire  while  at  the  same  time  sounding  an 
alarm. 

A  special  form  of  sprinkler  is  also  employed  for  the  exterior 
protection  of  dangerously  exposed  buildings.  Next  comes  the 
thermostat  (automatic  alarm)  system;  the  standpipe  (water  supply)  ; 
and  chemical  (liquid)  extinguisher. 

Occupancy.  This  term  as  understood  by  the  layman  covers 
two  subjects — first,  the  nature  of  any  business,  and  second,  the  man- 
ner in  which  any  business  is  conducted.  This  last  meaning  is  best 
expressed  by  the  term  management,  or  housekeeping  as  applied  to 
the  home  or  the  factory.  It  covers  the  whole  rationale  of  thoughtful, 
thrifty,  and  cleanly  living  in  buildings  so  as  not  uselessly  to  cause 
fire.  For  example,  rubbish-filled  cellars,  halls,  and  adjacent  yards 
were,  according  to  former  Fire  Chief  Croker,  responsible  for  3000 
out  of  12,000  fires  in  New  York  city  in  1909^  Last  year  in  Chicago 
1000  fires  were  directly  traceable  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  matches. 
Uncovered  lights  near  curtains  are  a  cause  of  a  constant  series  of 
fires,  easily  and  cheaply  removable  by  means  of  wire  globes.  Defec- 
tive flues  cause  13  per  cent,  of  all  fires  throughout  the  country, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  fires  in  buildings  in  the  South  arising 
from  this  cause. 

The  term  includes  not  only  the  many  things  one  should  not 
do,  but  the  things  that  should  be  done,  such  as  systematic  fire 
drills  in  schools  and  factories,  which  will  insure  that  in  the  out- 
break of  fire  and  the  ensuing  excitement  a  quick,  orderly  retreat 
of  those  in  danger  can  be  effected. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  architects,  engineers  and  building  inspectors 
all  over  the  country  thoroughly  to  educate  themselves  in  the  engi- 
neering solution  of  these  problems  because  of  the  general  reliance 
placed  on  their  supposed  information  on  and  attention  to  the  matter. 
When  planning  or  repairing  any  building,  or  installing  heating,  light- 
ing, cooking  apparatus  or  lightning  rods,  send  an  inquiry  to  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  87  Milk  street.  Boston. 

'The  following  consideration  of  fire  protection  excludes  that  meaning  of  the 
term  which  comprises  the  fire-fighting  department  of  cities;  including  the  water 
supply,  and  the  fire  engine  and  patrol  equipment  with  their  appropriate  organization. 
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Investors  in  new  buildings  should  require  of  their  architects  and 
engineers,  before  contracts  are  let,  submission  of  plans  for  criticism 
and  suggestion,  both  as  to  the  details  of  construction  and  protection, 
to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  or  one  of  its  active  mem- 
bers. 

Owners  and  tenants  of  old  buildings  should  invite  inspections 
and  rerating  by  the  local  insurance  bureau,  which  will  disclose  the 
various  danger  points  in  the  construction  and  protection  of  their  prop- 
erties. It  will  be  found,  in  a  large  proportion  of  existing  buildings, 
that  a  reasonable  expenditure  to  eliminate  vertical  openings,  con- 
cealed spaces,  unduly  large  areas,  defective  lighting  and  heating  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  will  pay  for  itself,  in  anywhere  from  one  to  five  years,  by 
reduced  cost  of  insurance  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  reduced  risk  of 
interference  with  business  and  reduced  danger  to  life.  Such  inquiry 
concerning  large  buildings  or  groups  of  buildings  should  invariably 
be  addressed  to  both  the  mutual  and  stock  organizations,  and  cover 
points  of  construction  and  protection,  if  the  fullest  information  about 
the  reduction  of  possible  risk  is  desired. 

In  general,  complete  data  on  all  these  points  are  obtainable  by 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion in  Boston.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that  these  facts  and  observa- 
tions, collected  and  analyzed  by  the  above  described  machinery  for 
many  years,  are  very  complete  and  certain,  and  if  they  were  ascer- 
tained and  employed  by  owners,  engineers,  architects  and  builders 
generally  through  the  country — for  the  improvement  of  existing 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  new  ones — there  would  undoubtedly 
follow  a  gradual  and  continuous  reduction  in  fire  waste. 

As  this  course  is  not  voluntarily  pursued  by  all  concerned,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  municipalities 
within  these  States,  through  the  medium  of  fire  marshal  laws  and 
municipal  ordinances  and  inspections,  to  enforce  the  betterment  of 
fire  waste  conditions  by  compulsion.  The  several  States,  and  fur- 
ther their  municipalities,  should  adopt  and  firmly  enforce  from  this 
time  on  minimum  requirements  covering  the  construction  and  protec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  improvement  and  protection  of  old  ones, 
and  the  occupancy  of  all. 

Let  me  enlarge,  therefore,  upon  the  public's  relation  to  fire  waste 
and  its  control. 

The  manner  of  safely  constructing,  protecting  and  occupying 
almost  every  character  of  building  everywhere  is  surely  known,  and 
in  detail.  The  trouble  is  that  this  knowledge  is  not  widely  enough 
spread — even  by  those  charged  with  such  knowledge,  such  as  archi- 
tects and  engineers — and  that  it  is  shamefully  neglected  for  every 
sort  of  reason  by  many  who  possess  it. 

These  remarks  justly  apply  to  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the 
average  building;  to  the  architect  and  engineer  who  design  build- 
ings; to  the  builders  who  erect  them;  to  the  insurance  manager, 
agent  and  broker  supposed  to  scrutinize  them;  to  the  municipal  offi- 
cials supposed  to  inspect  and  safeguard  them,  and  to  the  State  officials 
over  them  all. 

The  continued  ignorance  and  indifference,  or  worse,  of  building 
owners,  occupants,  designers,  constructors  and  inspectors  does  not 
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make  for  any  higher  standard  for  fire-preventive  and  protective  meth- 
ods, and  there  are  no  widespread  and  effective  mandatory  laws  lim- 
iting the  evil ;  hence  the  fire  waste  continues  not  only  at  the  present 
rate  but  at  a  rising  one. 

The  insurance  interests  considered  in  their  entirety  have  limited 
public  influence — no  power  other  than  imposing  a  high  rate — and  are 
in  a  measure,  because  of  their  own  commercial  interest,  indifferent  to 
present  fire  waste.  It  would  appear  to  the  layman  at  first  glance  that 
less  fire  waste  would  be  welcome  to  the  insurance  business,  yet  the 
insurance  influence,  by  and  large,  is  far  from  making  a  united  effort 
to  reduce  it.  So  long  as  an  insurance  company  does  not  have  to  pay 
out  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  premiums  for  fire  loss,  the  unit  profit 
is  good.  Therefore  one-half  of  a  high  rate  nets  a  greater  final  profit 
than  the  same  proportion  of  a  low  one.  Hence  the  automatic  yard- 
stick rate  schedule  which  companies  apply  to  any  property,  which 
totals  up  the  final  rate  in  each  case — having  regard  to  the  building, 
contents  and  location  (exposure  hazard).  This  might  result  in  a  pre- 
mium as  low  as  ten  cents  on  new  mills  and  stores  (not  contents),  or 
as  high  as  ten  dollars  per  hundred  dollars  on  Southern  woodworking 
mills.  Many  insurance  managers  actually  prefer  the  higher  rate  and 
risk  as  making  higher  possible  earnings  for  the  company  and  permit- 
ting a  higher  absolute  payment  to  the  broker,  thus  enabling  the  man- 
ager to  produce  a  larger  net  annual  profit,  and  to  interest  and  hold  a 
better  line  of  brokers  through  whom  to  distribute  his  contracts  of 
insurance. 

The  broker,  who  gets  from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
premium,  objects  even  less  to  the  higher  rate — although,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  inevitably  means  higher  risk  and  more  chance  of  fire,  and  in 
fact  more  fire  waste;   so  the  destruction  continues. 

The  average  municipal  building  code  throughout  the  country  is 
obsolete,  and  even  so  is  unequally  and  imperfectly  enforced.  A  few 
years  ago  I  collected  copies  of  the  building  codes  of  most  of  our  cities. 
They  constitute  a  mass  of  disordered,  undigested  and  conflicting  rules. 
In  the  matter  of  fire  danger  there  is  little  difference,  except  in  magni- 
tude and  congestion,  among  most  of  our  cities,  and  for  cities  of  a 
given  size  a  uniform  building  law  should  be  adopted  and  enforced. 

Questions  of  altitude,  latitude,  longitude,  local  policies  or  con- 
ditions of  any  sort  do  not  enter  in,  save  only  as  to  size,  character  and 
density  of  buildings.  The  United  States  Government  could  and 
should  investigate  authoritatively  a  proper  building  code  for  adop- 
tion by  municipalities  all  over  the  country,  elastic  enough  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  size  of  city  and  town.  There  is  neither  present 
machinery,  appropriation  nor  constitutional  authority  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  impose  such  a  code  on  the  country ;  but  it  could  study 
and  formulate  and  impose  a  code  on  the  city  of  Washington  which 
would  be  its  authoritative  conclusion  on  this  subject  broadly  enough 
considered  for  national  use.  All  persons  and  interests  favoring  a 
reduction  of  the  fire  waste  in  the  country  should  exert  their  influence 
upon  the  National  Government  to  this  practical  end.  The  several 
State  governments  could  then  be  influenced  to  adopt  this  national 
municipal  building  code,  and  as  far  as  possible  influence  its  adoption 
in  turn  by  the  municipalities  within  their  borders — a  perfectly  legal, 
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practical  and  reasonable  method  of  bringing  into  being  a  uniform 
municipal  building  code  all  over  the  country. 

The  enforcement  of  the  building  code  in  any  city  is  usually  ac- 
complished through  the  medium  of  the  permit  and  inspection  bureaus, 
and  in  many  of.  our  cities  these  are  under  cover  and  not  free  to  the 
observation  of  the  average  citizen.  Here  is  where  graft  may  enter. 
The  law  itself  may  be  good  (and  an  attempt  is  usually  made  to  con- 
cede this  to  the  public  because  he  who  runs  may  read  it),  but  if  that 
law  is  not  honestly  and  actively  applied  and  enforced  what  good  result 
can  come  from  it?  It  is  necessary  that  the  individual  taxpayer  shall 
have  the  right  to  know  that  these  permits  and  inspections  are  honestly 
and  efficiently  handled.  If  any  man  wishes  to  know  whether  his 
neighbor's  cellar  is  cluttered  with  refuse,  the  contents  a  fire-trap 
constantly  menacing  his  life,  property  and  business,  or  whether  it 
holds  stores  of  spirits  or  benzine  or  gunpowder  in  defiance  of  the  law 
against  such  acts,  let  any  one  try  to  find  out  the  truth  in  some  par- 
ticular instance — ^he  will  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  such 
facts  under  current  laws  and  ordinances. 

Few  know  the  risk  in  our  cities  to-day  of  some  Tarrant  explo- 
sion, because  some  individual  is  permitted  by  carelessness,  or  worse, 
and  in  secret  for  his  own  self-interests,  to  follow  the  dangerous  course 
of  storing  explosives  within  thickly  populated  areas.  Such  instances 
as  the  Slocum  disaster  in  New  York  harbor;  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire 
in  Chicago;  the  Boyertown,  Pa.,  theater  holocaust;  the  Collinwood, 
Ohio,  school  horror;  the  Newark  factory  fire  of  November  26,  1910, 
where  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  the  Washington  Place  disaster  in 
New  York,  where  145  were  killed;  and  numberless  fatal  fires  in 
factories,  hotels,  stores,  residences,  and  every  sort  of  place  of  assem- 
blage should  make  all  citizens  realize  how  constant  is  the  life  danger 
from  present  fire  loss  conditions  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
apart  from  and  above  the  money  loss  involved. 

Proper  regulations  may  not  exist,  may  not  be  applied  or  enforced ; 
and  all  three  or  any  one  of  these  loopholes  constitute  a  great  and  ever- 
present  danger  everywhere. 

The  average  American  State  has  no  machinery  whatever  at  work 
on  the  subject.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  unsolved  anomalies  of 
American  life — that  a  nation  of  such  keen  and  educated  individuals 
should  be  so  thriftless  in  so  important  a  matter — fully  known,  gen- 
erally burdensome  and  deplored,  solved  in  principle,  yet  wantonly 
neglected  in  practice. 

Under  these  actual  conditions,  unless  and  until  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  enlightened  element  of  the  public  in  the  several  States  for- 
mulates, proposes  and  insists  successfully  upon  the  enactment  of  re- 
strictive laws  on  this  subject,  the  fire  waste  of  life  and  property  in 
the  United  States  will  continue. 

State  fire  prevention  laws  are  and  have  been  for  some  years  in 
highly  beneficial  operation  in  some  States,  and  their  scope  and  results 
are  clear.  Witness  the  effect  of  the  law  in  Ohio,  where  in  six  years 
fire  waste  has  dropped  from  approximately  $11,000,000  to  below  $7,- 
000,000,  with  like  reduced  life  loss  and  arson,  and  with  greatly 
reduced  insurance  cost — all  with  insured  values  doubled.  Wisconsin 
has  had  like  experience  during  the  past  three  years. 
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Such  legislation  should  cover  the  following  main  considerations : 

1.  Insurance  should  be  stable,  as  the  average  policyholder 
is  ignorant  about  the  credit  of  the  insuring  company  and  assumes 
its  soundness;  hence  the  State  should  rigidly  inspect  and  regulate 
the  financial  reliability  of  any  insurance  companies  allowed  to 
issue  policies. 

2.  Insurance  should  be  written  by  a  simple  and  sound  con- 
tract— uniform  among  the  several  States  as  far  as  possible — ^to 
protect  the  small  policyholder  who  is  not  sufficiently  informed  to 
protect  himself  and  not  sufficiently  protected  by  insurance  com- 
panies, agents  and  brokers. 

3.  Insurance  should  only  issue  honestly  and  intelligently  on 
any  property,  hence  the  broker  and  agent  should  be  examined  and 
licensed  by  the  State  as  to  responsibility  and  capacity. 

The  above  three  points  cover  the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
legal  and  financial  character. 

4.  As  property  owners  generally  have  not  been  sufficiently 
controlled  by  their  own  best  interests,  or  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon welfare,  to  use  known  means  to  correct  fire  waste  conditions, 
the  State  can  no  longer  decline  or  neglect  to  protect  its  citizens 
against  fire  arising  from  improperly  constructed,  protected  or 
occupied  buildings. 

This  end  can  best  be  attained  through  the  operation  of  a  good  fire 
mal"shal  law  whereby  central  authority  and  responsibility  can  firmly 
control  the  problem  in  each  State.  The  substance  of  the  State  fire 
marshal  and  related  acts  introduced  this  year  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  is  given  in  the  following  pages.  Laws  of  like  tenor  are 
now  also  before  the  New  York  legislature.  Their  provisions,  reason- 
ably modified  for  each  State  to  conform  with  its  local  and  constitu- 
tional conditions,  would,  together  with  a  sound  building  code,  provide 
effective  control  of  this  matter  for  any  State  or  city,  provided  such 
regulations  were  diligently  administered  by  a  competent  and  faithful 
perso^l^l.  To  this  end  the  publicity  provided  in  these  acts  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  giving  the  public  opportunity  to  watch  the 
equal  and  faithful  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  bills,  as  introduced,  incorporated  the  best  pro- 
visions found  in  laws  which  have  been  operating  in  several  States  for 
some  years,  together  with  important  suggestions  brought  out  in  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  conducted  in  the  past  year  by  the  New 
York  Legislative  Investigating  Committee,  and  also  certain  further 
proposals  which  to  the  writer's  mind  will  make  the  measures  more 
effective  in  practical  operation.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
mor6  law — less,  if  anything,  is  needed — ^but  surely  none  can  object 
to  replacing  obsolete  and  inadequate  laws  which  have  accumulated 
for  years  with  simple,  modem  and  effective  statutes. 
The  fire  marshal's  act  would : 

Establish  the  office  of  State  fire  marshal,  give  courts  the  power 
to  punish  witnesses  for  contempt  of  his  authority  and  to  review 
his  orders,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  officers  of  public  instruction 
and  persons  in  charge  of  public  or  private  schools  to  instruct  chil- 
dren as  to  the  dangers  of  fire  and  the  prevention  of  fire  waste. 
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The  fire  marshal  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
of  four  years ;  he  shall  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work  at  a  salary 
of  $5000 ;  shall  in  turn  appoint  a  chief  assistant  fire  marshal  at  $4000, 
and  two  deputies  at  $3000  each,  which  with  clerical  assistance  would 
provide  a  central  organization  which  in  number  and  remuneration  are 
reasonable  when  the  area  of  the  State  is  considered.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  New  York,  in  an  editorial  on  Fire 
Prevention  in  the  issue  of  Wednesday,  March  29th,  comments  on  the 
Washington  Place  (Asch  building)  fire  of  recent  date,  and  lays  clear 
and  pronounced  emphasis  on  the  bad  feature  of  decentralized  fire  con- 
trol in  the  existing  organization  of  the  New  York  city  government. 
This  mistake  should  not  be  allowed  at  this  time  in  any  State  or  city. 
The  fire  marshal  should  have  the  same  concentrated  control  over 
buildings,  existent  and  future,  as  regards  fire  danger  as  the  health  de- 
partment now  has  as  regards  sanitation ;  and  the  plan  is  equally  prac- 
ticable and  workable. 

For  quite  as  important  as  centralization  of  authority  is  the  ade- 
quacy of  assistance  to  the  headquarters  staff,  so  that  the  whole  area 
can  be  covered  promptly.  Authorities  all  over  the  country  agree  that 
firemen,  active  and  retired,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  inspect  the 
properties  they  protect,  both  to  know  them  in  case  of  fire  and  to 
prevent  in  advance  conditions  which  lead  to  fire.  The  Pennsylvania 
statute  would  make  them  assistants  to  the  State  fire  marshal  to  this 
end,  limiting  their  work,  however,  to  such  as  may  reasonably  accord, 
in  the  mind  of  the  State  fire  marshal,  with  their  preexisting  public 
duties.  As  firemen  cannot  cover  all  the  inspection  work,  the  fire 
marshal  should  be  empowered  to  charge  city  and  State  building  and 
factory  inspectors  with  watching  the  fire  hazards  as  his  assistants. 
These  powers  are  set  forth  in  the  section  following : 

Section  3.  All  fire  marshals  in  any  county,  city,  borough, 
township,  school  district  or  other  municipality  or  incorporated 
district  having  such  officers,  or  where  no  such  officer  exists,  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department  thereof,  where  such  fire  deparfWent  is 
established,  or  where  no  such  fire  department  exists  the  chief  execu- 
tizfe  officer  of  such  county,  city,  borough,  township,  school  district 
or  other  municipality  or  incorporated  district,  together  with  all 
building  permit  and  inspection  officers  or  deputies  or  assistants 
thereof,  and  all  factory  inspectors  or  deputies  or  assistants  appointed 
under  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  be 
by  virtue  of  such  office  held  by  them  assistants  to  the  State  fire 
marshal,  and  subject  to  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  by 
this  act,  and  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  State  fire  marshal  in 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  hereof.  The  State  fire  marshal 
may  also  appoint  individual  citizens  as  assistants,*  who  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  and  obligations  aforesaid  and  to  the  directions 
of  the  State  fire  marshal.  Immediately  upon  taking  office  the 
State  fire  marshal  shall  prepare  instructions  to  the  assistant  fire 
marshals,  and  forms  for  their  use  in  the  reports  required  by  this 
act,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  printed  and  sent  together  with  a 
copy  of  this  law  to  each  such  officer  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  duties  of  these  assistants  are  set  forth  as  follows,  in  terms  sub- 
stantially as  adopte3  in  the  proposed  New  York  act,  and  as  they  have 
tended,  under  the  State  fire  marshal  systems  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  ma- 
terially to  reduce  arson : 

*The  assistants  of  the  State  fire  marshal  shall  investigate  the 
cause,  origin,  and  circumstances  of  every  fire  occurring  in  this  State 
by  which  life  or  property  has  been  destroyed,  damaged,  or  en- 
dangered, and  so  far  as  possible  shall  determine  whether  the  fire  was 
the  result  of  design  or  carelessness.  Such  investigation  shall  be 
begun  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  by  the  assistant  in 
whose  territory  it  has  occurred,  and  if  it  appears  to  the  assistant 
making  such  investigation  to  be  of  suspicious  origin,  the  State  fire 
marshal  shall  be  immediately  notified  of  such  fact.  Every  fire  occur- 
ring in  this  State  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  State  fire  marshal 
within  ten  days  after  its  occurrence  by  the  assistant  in  whose  juris- 
diction it  occurred.  Such  report  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  State  fire  marshal,  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  all  facts 
relating  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  such  fire  that  can  be  ascertained, 
the  extent  of  damage  thereof,  the  insurance  upon  the  property 
injured  or  destroyed,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required. 

The  crux  of  important  powers  of  inspection — obtaining  evidence, 
and  ordering  changes  in  the  direction  of  preventing  fires — is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  sections : 

Section  6.  The  State  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants, 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  person,  or  whenever  he  or  they  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  inspect  the  building  and  premises  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Whenever  any  of  said  officers  shall  find  any  building  or  struc- 
ture which,  for  want  of  repairs  or  by  reason  of  age  or  dilapidated 
condition,  or  for  any  other  cause  is  especially  liable  to  fire,  and  so 
situated  as  to  endanger  other  property,  he  or  they  shall  order  the 
same  to  be  removed  or  remedied,  if  the  same  is  reasonably  prac- 
ticable, thereby  lessening  the  danger  from  fire. 

Whenever  such  officer  shall  find  in  any  building  combustible 
or  explosive  matter  or  inflammable  conditions  wihch  are  in  violation 
of  any  law  or  ordinance  applicable  thereto,  or  are  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  such  buildings,  thereby  endangering  other  property,  he  or 
they  shall  order  the  same  to  be  removed  or  remedied,  and  such  order 
shall  forthwith  be  complied  with  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such 
premises  or  building. 

If  such  order  is  made  by  a  deputy  or  assistant  of  the  State 
fire  marshal,  such  owner  or  occupant  may  within  five  days  appeal 
to  the  State  fire  marshal,  who  shall  within  ten  days  review  such  order 
and  file  his  decision  thereon,  and,  unless  by  his  authority  the  order 
is  revoked  or  modified,  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  be  obeyed 
by  such  owner  or  occupant : 

(Provided,  however,  that  any  such  owner  or  occupant  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved  by  such  order  may,  within  five  days  ^fter  the 

♦Fees  of  fifty  cents  for  each  fire  reported,  and  three  dollars  for  each  day's 
service,  are  provided  for  assistants  not  receiving  salaries  for  public  duties. 
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same  has  been  affirmed  by  the  State  fire  marshal,  file  his  petition 
with  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  proper  county,  praying  a 
review  of  such  order  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  hear 
the  same  at  the  first  convenient  day,  and  to  make  such  order  in  the 
premises  as  right  and  justice  may  require. 

Any  owner  or  occupant  failing  to  comply  with  such  order  within 
ten  days  after  said  appeal  shall  have  been  determined,  or,  if  no  appeal 
is  taken,  then  within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  the  said  order, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  day's 
neglect  thereafter.  The  service  of  any  such  order  shall  be  made 
upon  the  occupant  of  the  premises  to  whom  it  is'Vlirected  by  either 
delivering  a  true  copy  of  same  to  such  occupant  personally  or  by 
delivering  the  same  to  and  leaving  it  with  any  person  in  charge  of 
the  premises,  or  in  case  no  such  person  is  found  upon  the  premises 
by  affixing  a  copy  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  door  to  the 
entrance  of  the  said  premises;  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to 
serve  such  an  order  upon  the  owner  of  premises,  such  order  may 
be  served  either  by  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  the  said  person 
a  true  copy  of  the  said  order,  or,  if  such  owner  is  absent  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  officer  making  the  order,  by  mailing  such  copy 
to  the  owner's  last  known  post-office  address.  The  penalties  herein 
provided  may  be  recovered  as  debts  are  by  law  collectible  in  any 
courts  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties.  Such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  fire  marshal  or  any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants,  by  the 
attorney  general  or  by  any  district  attorney  or  legally  constituted 
law  officer  of  any  county,  city,  borough,  township,  or  other  munici- 
pality, who  may  be  designated  by  the  attorney  general,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  attorney  general  he  may  designate  any  attorney  to 
bring  such  action. 

Section  6.  The  State  fire  marshal  or  his  deputies,  in  addition 
to  the  investigation  made  by  any  of  the  assistants,  may  at  any  time 
investigate  the  origin  or  circumstances  of  any  fire  occurring  in  this 
commonwealth.  .TTie  State  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  and  assistants, 
shall  have  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel  them  to 
attend  before  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  to  testify  in  relation  to 
any  matter  which  is  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  subject  of  inquiry 
and  investigation,  and  may  require  the  production  of  any  books, 
papers,  or  documents  deemed  pertinent  or  necessary  to  the  inquiry, 
and  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oatlhs  and  affirmations  to  any 
person  appearing  as  a  witness  before  them;  such  examination  may 
be  public  or  private  as  the  officers  conducting  the  investigation  may 
determine.  (Here  follow  the  usual  powers  to  compel  evidence  and 
the  usual  powers  to  punish  recalcitrant  witnesses  in  accord  with 
Pennsylvania  practice.) 

The  State  fire  marshal  or  his  deputies  or  his  assistants  may  at 
all  reasonable  hours  enter  any  building  or  premises  within  his  or 
their  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  which, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  or  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
be  made, 
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Of  even  larger  educational  importance  in  the  long  run  are  three 
sections  which  would  provide  for  a  permanent  system  of  keeping  records, 
now  practically  non-existent  or  unobtainable;  for  semi-annual  reports 
by  property  owners,  automatically  rendered  in  paying  taxes ;  and  for  an 
educational  scheme  for  the  public  schools,  in  line  with  the  well-known 
Reed  law  of  Ohio.    The  sections  follow : 

Section  8.  The  State  fire  marshal  shall  keep  in  his  office  all  rec- 
ords which  may  be  sent  him  in  accordance  with  law,  relative  to  the 
physical  condition  of  buildings,  whether  the  laws  and  ordinances 
have  been  complied  with  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  fire  protection, 
records  of  application  for  fire  insurance  upon  any  buildings  or  other 
information  relating  thereto,  which  may  be  sent  him  in  compliance 
with  law,  and  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  all  fires  occurring  in  this 
State  and  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  same,  including  statistics 
as  to  the  extent  of  such  fires  and  the  damage  caused  thereby,  and 
whether  such  losses  were  covered  by  insurance,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
amount.  Such  records  shall  be  made  daily  from  the  reports  made 
to  him  by  his  assistants  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  All  such 
records  shall  be  public  except  that  any  testimony  taken  in  investiga- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  withheld  from  the  public 
in  the  discretion  of  the  State  fire  marshal. 

Section  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  fire  mashal  to 
prepare  blank  forms  for  the  furnishing  of  information  by  owners 
or  occupants  of  buildings  throughout  the  commonwealth  of  the  con- 
dition of  such  buildings  with  regard  to  fire  protection.  The  said 
blanks  shall  contain  notice  to  such  property  owners  or  occupiers  of 
proper  rules  and  regulations  to  minimize  the  danger  of  fire  and  to 
suppress  fire  waste,  and  shall  contain  certain  questions  requesting 
information  of  a  definite  chraracter  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  as  aforesaid.  These  blank  forms  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  fire  marshal  to  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  receipt  for  taxes  on 
real  property  in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  given  by 
them  to  property  owners,  together  with  their  tax  bills  (two  forms 
for  each  property),  with  the  requirements  that  one  properly  filled 
out  be  forwarded  to  the  State  fire  marshal  at  once  for  filing  among 
the  records  of  his  office,  and  that  the  other  be  so  forwarded  six 
months  thereafter. 

Section  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  marshal  to  prepare 
in  consultation  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  books 
of  instruction  for  use  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  students 
of  all  grades  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  fire  and  the  prevention 
of  fire  waste.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  of  the  principals  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  the 
various  schools  in  this  commonwealth  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  pupils  of  such  schools  by  means  of  drills,  so  that  they 
may  in  sudden  emergencies  be  able  to  leave  the  school  buildings  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  without  confusion  or  panic.  Such  drills 
shall  be  held  at  least  once  a  month  when  the  schools  are  in  session. 
Books  of  instruction  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  fire  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fire  waste  as  above  specified  shall  be  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
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instruction,  and  shall  be  distributed  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  as  herein  provided,  and  the  curriculum  of  such 
schools  shall  include  some  regular  and  continuous  study  of  such 
subjects  during  the  entire  school  year. 

Other  sections  would  provide  for  an  annual  report  by  the  fire  mar- 
shal, for  the  preparation  before  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  a 
standard  fire  insurance  policy  (most  important  to  assure  property  owners 
a  sound  and  simple  insurance  compact),  and  a  standard  building  code 
for  adoption  by  municipalities.  The  American  Bar  Association  has 
through  its  committee  on  insurance  law  and  its  allied  commission  on 
uniform  laws  emphatically  urged  uniform  legislation  on  this  entire  subject. 

A  comparison  act  would  provide  support  for  the  fire  marshal's 
office  (estimated  at  $60,000  annually)  by  taxing  the  gross  receipts  of  fire 
insurance  companies  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  business  done  within 
the  commonwealth.  This  is  the  Nebraska  rate ;  the  Ohio  rate  is  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.  As  the  fire  marshal  reduces  fire  waste,  the  fire  loss  will 
decrease,  which  will  first  produce  an  important  saving  in  the  insurance 
payments  for  this  loss;  and  this  saving  will  be  so  great  compared  with 
this  tax,  and  will  come  so  directly  from  the  control  of  the  fire  marshal 
organization,  that  the  burden  of  its  maintenance  should  rest  primarily 
on  the  underwriting  business.  A  further  supplementary  act  would  require 
the  insurance  organizations  to  report  annually  to  the  State  fire  marshal 
the  total  amounts  they  have  at  risk:  more  important,  it  would  require 
every  association  or  rate-making  bureau  to  supply  the  State  on  request 
with  reasonable  data  in  its  possession  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  prop- 
erties in  the  State.  The  unincorporated  insurance  bureaus  possess  prac- 
tically all  the  physical  data  about  buildings  in  the  State  and  the  applica- 
tion to  these  of  the  insurance  schedule  ratings  (26,000  properties  are 
listed  in  Philadelphia  alone).  These  data  are  the  accumulation  of  years. 
This  cost  has  been  included  in  the  expense  of  administration  of  the  insur- 
ance business.  This  expense  has  been  an  item  in  the  determination  of 
insurance  premiums  which  have  been  collected  from  the  public.  Hence 
these  data  belong  to  the  public,  and  hence  to  the  State;  hence  the  State 
fire  marshal  should  be  entitled  to  these  data  to  guide  his  office  in  decisions 
about  properties  in  detail.  The  insurance  companies  do  not  appear  to 
object  to  this  regulation.  Any  movement  actually  to  better  fire  waste 
must  start  at  the  property,  which  means  the  procural  of  a  volume  of  data 
about  property  all  over  the  State  in  detail. 

Finally,  we  have  oflFered  an  amendment  to  the  present  insurance 
law  providing  for  the  licensing  of  insurance  brokers  and  agents.  Students 
of  fire  loss,  and  of  insurance  as  related  thereto,  recognize  two  powerful 
influences  at  work  adverse  to  the  reduction  of  fire  waste.  As  already 
noted  much  insurance  is  written  on  the  broad  idea  that  property  is  taken 
as  found  and  assessed  at  a  rate  measured  by  the  existing  hazard.  This 
means  higher  insurance,  but  so  long  as  half  of  this  premium  is  saved  the 
total  net  revenue  to  the  underwriter  is  better  than  if  the  property  were 
improved  and  lower  priced  insurance  were  written.  The  underwriter, 
however,  is  always  sq  deeply  interested  in  the  solvency  of  his  company 
as  necessarily  to  control  fire  waste  in  as  large  measure  as  possible.  The 
broker  on  the  other  hand,  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  commissions 
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from  the  premiums  written,  would  naturally,  in  principle,  prefer  high 
rates  (which  means  high  fire  hazard),  with  less  regard  to  the  solvency 
of  the  company  than  the  underwriter  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  property  by  fire  than  the  owner  on  the  other. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  State  should  carefully  license  the 
distributors  of  insurance  policies  to  property  owners,  and  should  assure 
that  only  reputable  and  competent  individuals  are  authorized  to  conduct 
such  business.  As  preliminary  to  a  license,  a  broker  must  pass  an 
examination  prepared  by  the  State  fire  marshal  and  insurance  commis- 
sioner, and  give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  his  moral  character.  Brokers 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  agents  of  the  insured  for  purposes  of  procuring 
insurance,  and  agents  of  the  company  for  purposes  of  collecting  premiums. 
Payments  of  premiums  to  brokers  shall  be  deemed  and  held  as  payments 
to  the  company. 

Outside  these  insurance  reforms,  and  the  provisions  centralizing 
responsibility  for  knowledge  of  fire  conditions  in  a  State  oflSce  to  which 
would  be  given  important  powers  of  prevention,  and  which  would  pro- 
vide for  widespread  educational  measures,  it  will  be  noted  that  these 
Pennsylvania  bills  would  enable  volunteers  to  offer  their  services  and 
become  effective  workers  in  the  effort  to  reduce  fire  waste. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  should  be  an  ally  of  this 
movement;  should  become  posted  about  the  facts  in  the  case;  should 
have  under  law  authority  to  report  any  dangerous  or  illegal  conditions 
noted  in  any  building,  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  to  the  proper  authorities ; 
and  should  be  able  to  require  prompt,  effective,  and  reasonal)le  correction 
— just  as  agents  and  members  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  can  now  inquire  into  and  resist  on  the  spot  abuses  of  that 
nature. 

The  final  duty  of  the  average  householder  throughout  the  land  before 
retiring  to  rest  is  to  look  at  the  fire  or  furnace  in  his  house.  The  fact 
that  this  danger  is  so  ever  present  tends  in  itself  to  limit  opposition  to  it, 
because  the  fear  of  it  is  a  habit  and  in  a  measure  subconscious ;  but  the 
moral  support  of  the  country,  which  is  the  basis  of  every  great  movement, 
could  beyond  question  to  my  mind  be  rapidly  and  effectively  organized 
to  oppose  present  fire  waste. 

The  frequent,  irregular,  and  unrelated  newspaper  comment  on  fire 
losses  shows  the  disposition  of  the  daily  press  in  the  matter  and  its  aid 
could  doubtless  safely  be  counted  upon  to  disseminate  regularly  more 
systematized  information,  when  the  need  of  a  thorough  educational  cam- 

This  article. was  written  during  the  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
just  closed.  Mr.  Evans  was  in  Europe.  The  fire  marshal  bill  became  a  law  prac- 
tically as  proposed  and  embodies  in  a  general  way  all  of  Mr.  Evans'  suggestions. 
The  companion  act  providing  for  a  revenue  by  taxing  insurance  companies  failed 
of  passage  and  no  substitute  measure  was  adopted,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  fire 
marshal's  office  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  general  State  revenues.  The  amend- 
ment offered  providing  for  the  licensing  of  insurance  brokers  and  agents  did  not 
pass.  In  the  form  in  which  they  were  introduced,  the  bills  presented  a  rounded 
program  of  legislation. 

The  New  York  Legislature  also  has  passed  a  State  fire  marshal  bill  and,  as 
this  issue  goes  to  press,  it  is  awaiting  the  Governor's  signature.  This  bill  does 
not  apply  to  New  York  City,  where  the  fire  prevention  problem  will  be  handled, 
if  any  one  of  three  measures  passes,  by  a  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention,  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Fire  Department.— Ed.    Survey,  New  York. 
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paign  on  the  subject  is  made  clear.  I  trust  that  State  fire  prevention 
associations  will  spring  up  all  oVer  the  country,  formed  of  and  supported 
by  citizens  generally  to  cooperate  with  the  growing  list  of  fire  marshals 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  American  fire  waste. 

With  the  premise  admitted  that  we  as  a  people  know  how  to  con- 
struct, protect,  and  occupy  buildings  reasonably  immune  from  fire  waste, 
it  follows  that  the  great  bulk  of  present  fire  waste  is  largely  preventable. 
A  group  of  city  buildings  reasonably  correct  in  construction,  protection, 
and  occupancy  suffers  less  from  fire  hazard  than  if  deficient  in  these 
three  respects;  a  block  of  buildings  correct  in  these  respects  is  more 
proportionately  safe  from  the  fire  hazard  than  any  one  group ;  while  an 
entire  city  properly  constructed,  protected,  and  occupied  in  practice  can- 
not burn.  That  such  conditions  can  gradually  be  brought  about,  the  fire 
map  of  Boston  proper  shows  even  to-day,  in  the  gradual  extension  of  fire- 
proof structures  over  crucial  areas.  It  is  the  truth  in  this  thought  which 
was  the  basis  for  that  provision  of  the  Napoleonic  Code,  still  the  fire 
insurance  law  of  France,  which  provides  that  the  individual  must  in  a 
measure  insure  his  neighbor  as  well  as  himself  against  fire  loss. 


Note. — The  above  article  incorporated  "Credit"  considerations  from  an 
address  entitled,  "Fire  Insurance  and  Prevention  as  Related  to  Credit,"  delivered 
before  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters*  Association  of  the 
Northwest,  at  Chicago,  October  7,  1909 ;  and  various  general  views  of  the  prob- 
lem outlined  in  a  paper  before  the  First  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of 
National  Resources,  White  House,  Washington,  May  13-15,  1908. — Ed.  Record. 


(4)   (FIRST)  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

White  House,  Washington,  May  13-15,  1908 


By  Mr.  Powell  Evans 

(On  invitation  of  the  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt) 

This  conference,  remarkable  in  its  scope  and  composition,  owes  its 
birth  to  the  economic  waste  in  many  directions  characterizing  the  national 
life  and  activity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  topics  of  greatest 
importance  are  those  which  concern  the  undisputed  waste  which  has  and 
still  accompanies  the  use  of  our  national  natural  resources.  Proper 
consideration  of  these  questions,  however,  at  once  leads  to  associated 
subjects  which  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the  country's  entire  popula- 
tion, and  which  by  their  very  nature  can  only  be  indirectly  controlled 
by  the  National  Government,  but  yet  demand  prompt  and  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  several  States. 

The  U.  S.  Inland  Waterways  Commission  and  Forest  Service  Bureau 
have  during  the  past  year  urgently  called  attention  to  the  widely  ramify- 
ing injury  inflicted  on  the  country  at  large  by  the  rapid  destruction  of 
our  forests.  There  are  three  principal  causes  of  forest  waste,  viz :  ( 1 ) 
Fire,  which  occasions  over  one-third  of  this  destruction;  (2)  the  size  of 
the  lumber  cut  (about  40,000,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  for  1907 — or 
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8  to  9  times  that  of  Europe,  per  capita),  and  (3)  the  unnecessarily  de- 
structive methods  employed  in  cutting  our  timber. 

Fire  loss  generally  in  the  United  States  is  closely  associated  with  the 
first  two  causes  of  forest  waste  above  defined.  The  tremendous  forest 
fire  waste  is  paralleled  by  proportionate  fire  loss  in  artificial  wealth,  as  will 
be  shown  below.  Obviously  the  admittedly  unnecessary  amount  of  all 
this  fire  waste  must  arise  primarily  from  thriftless  and  indifferent  public 
opinion.  Public  opinion,  if  aroused  and  educated  on  this  subject,  would 
operate  to  reduce  all  fire  waste  to  its  reasonable  proportions.  Again,  the 
undue  fire  waste  of  artificial  property  all  over  the  country  arises  to  great 
extent  from  the  use  (and  the  unnecessary  use,  as  better  substitutes  can 
be  employed)  of  too  much  timber  in  building  construction. 

Restriction  on  the  use  of  timber  in  city  building  would  operate  to 
substantially  reduce  fire  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  materially  reduce 
the  demand  for  timber — thus  requiring  a  smaller  annual  cut,  and  this 
principally  for  use  in  the  arts,  where  no  satisfactory  substitute  is  obtain- 
able. 

Hence  any  step  leading  to  reduced  fire  waste  would  operate  to  both 
elevate  public  morals  on  the  subject  and  reduce  the  consumption  of  tim- 
ber— a  twofold  help  towards  forest  conservation. 


The  annual  fire  loss  of  the  United  States,  on  a  ten  years'  average, 
for  the  years  up  to  the  end  of  1902  (prior  to  the  great  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco  fires)  was  $146,652,365;  and  up  to  1908  was  $198,181,188. 

The  tremendous  size  of  this  waste  may  better  be  realized  when 
measured  with  familiar  items  in  our  national  expenditure. 

The  annual  ten-year  average  fire  loss  up  to  the  end  of  1906  com- 
pares as  follows  with  the  like  averages  of  the  items  given  below : 

36%     U.  S.  Government  total  receipts $564,390,238 

37%     Net  earnings  railways  in  United  States. . . ; 542,274,762 

37%     U.  S.  Government  total  ordinary  expenditures 532,018,116 

76%     Interest  paid  railways  in  United  States 261,044,569 

78%     United  States  Internal  Revenue  Receipts 253,400,164 

79%     United  States  customs 252,359,639 

122%     Dividends  paid  by  railways  in  United  States 162,1_24,558 

141%     United  States  pensions 140,861,166 

152%     United  States  postoffice  receipts 130,201,926 

156%     Commercial  failure  in  United  States  (liabilities) 126,646,386 

157%     United  States  War  Department  cost 126,465,728 

165%     Fire  insurance  loss  payments. 120,352,198 

180%  United  States  gold  production  (coining  value) 

United  States  silver  production 109,805,439 

242%     United  States  Navy  cost 81,871,647 

648%     Interest  on  United  States  National  debt 30,668,000 


Note  (1) — The  National  "Conservation"  aspect  of  fire  waste  was  outlined  in 
the  above  opening  portion  of  the  address. 

Note  (2) — This  address  was  adopted  as  the  official  report  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.    See  Proceedings  of  forty-third  annual  meeting,  May  13,  1909. 
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APPENDIX  10 
PRESERVATION  OF  LIFE  IN  FACTORY  FIRES 


A  Brief  Account  of  the  Good  Results  Obtained  by  Factory  Mutual 
Insurance  in  the  Preservation  of  Human  Life  in  Factories 


Read  Before  the  National  Assoctation  of  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

Atlantic  Qty,  N.  J.,  October  1,  1913 

By  L.  H.  Kunhardt,  Vice-President  and  Engineer  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual 

Fire  Insurance  Co.,  31  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  clothing  factory  fire  in  Bingham  ton,  by  which  sixty- 
five  persons*  or  more  lost  their  lives  and  many  others  were  injured, 
is  another  illustration,  truly  awful,  of  the  insecurity  of  the  lives  of 
factory  employees." 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  a  daily  paper  published  a  short  distance  from 
Boston,  and  it  is  taken  as  the  text  of  this  paper  because  anyone  reading  it  and 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  would  be  led  to  the  belief  that  no  consideration 
has  been  or  is  given  the  feature  of  safety  in  factory  operation  by  the  manage- 
ment of  our  industrial  enterprises.  Had  the  author  used  the  illustration  as  showing 
the  insecurity  of  some  factory  employees,  the  force  of  his  statement  would  have 
been  evident,  and  furthermore  it  would  have  placed  emphasis  on  what  is  also  a  fact — 
namely,  that  manufacturers  have  been  and  always  will  be  in  the  forefront  studying 
means  and  methods  for  securing  plants  against  fire  and  employees  from  injur>', 
and  that  in  this  work  they  are  in  thousands  of  cases  far  in  advance  of  laws  or 
other  regulations  enacted  to  promote  the  end  desired  by  these  laws— namely,  the 
safety  of  employees. 

It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  protection  of  factories  has  to-day 
reached  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  and  perfection,  due  to  the  cooperation  of 
manufacturers,  than  has  the  protection  of  any  other  class  of  property  in  the 
United   States.     This  is  an  absolute  fact. 

It  is  perhaps  with  an  apology  that  I  should  present  some  of  the  facts  to  this 
Association,  because  they  are  already  well  laiown  to  you;  but  this  paper,  it  is 
hoped,  may  merit  a  wider  circulation  among  the  public  generally,  to  whom  it 
should  more  properly  be  addressed.  If  it  awakens  public  interest  in  the  good 
work  which  has  been  done,  and  leads  to  the  adopticm  of  the  safeguards  by  others 
not  now  familiar  with  them,  it  will  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 

It  was  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  New  J&gland  who  first  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  fire  protection  engineering  in  1835,  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  and  in  order 
that  they  might  share  mutually  all  possible  benefits  of  the  plan,  and  because 
the  stock  insurance  companies  absolutely  refused  to  make  concessions  in  insurance 
cost  for  improved  conditions  of  construction  and  protection,  they  formed  the  first 
of  the  so-called  factory  mutual  insurance  companies,  or  the  New  England  Mutual  s, 
as  they  are  often  known. 

The  development  of  slow-burning  mill  construction  was  due  to  these  men, 
and  its  succe^  in  reducing  the  fire  losses  was  first  demonstrated  by  them.  Fire 
doors,  fire  walls,  segregation  of  processes,  and  isolation  of  the  more  dangerous 
ones  from  the  main  buildings;  fire  escapes;  enclosure  or  removal  of  belts  and 
the  substitution  of  electric  transmission;  removal  of  stoves  and  kerosene  lamps; 
protection  of  gears;  installation  of  self-closing  elevator  hatches  and  many  other 
devices;  brick  stair  towers;  and  last,  but  not  least,  automatic  sprinklers,  have  all 
been  the  contribution  of  the  cotton  manufacturer  to  the  development  of  the  science 
of  fire  protection. 

It  would  be  as  idle  to  assume  that  all  these  things  were  done  for  the  safety 
of  employees  as  it  would  be  to  asswrne  that  they  were  all  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturer.  Safety  to  employees  goes  hand  in  hand  with  safety  and  success 
to  the  business,  and  owners  years  ago  came  to  recognize  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
get  along  without  the  other.  Progressive  manufacturers  have  long  endeavored  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  their  employees  work  and  live.  In  the 
ordinary  large  manufacturing  plant,  the  investment  per  operative  is  often  as  much 

♦Actual  number  was  in  reality  only  thirty-five. 
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as  ^00,  and  for  each  one  absent  from  work  there  is  an  economic  loss  and  lessened 
efficiency  throughout  the  plant,  and  that  part  of  the  investment  itself  which  the 
employee  represents  has,  for  the  time  being,  lost  its  earning  power,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  loss  of  wages  to  the  employee.  What  is  more  essential,  therefore,  than 
tliat  the  safety  of  each  employee  be  assured  and  his  capacity  maintained  at  all 
times?  Any  interference  with  the  operation  of  a  factory,  sudi  as  may  occur  by 
fire,  results  in  consequential  loss  to  all  connected  with  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  self- 
interest  it  behooves  manufacturers  to  care  for  the  safety  of  their  employees  as 
well  as  of  their  mill  buildings ;  and  it  is  evident  that  what  has  accomplished  one  end 
has  accomplished  the  other  as  well. 

The  financial  consideration  is,  of  course,  prominently  in  the  mind  of  a  manu- 
facturer, as  he  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  down 
expenses  to  meet  keen  competition.  Consequently  the  saving  of  insurance  premiums 
together  with  the  features  above  mentioned,  all  of  which  have  to  do  with  the 
financial  success  of  the  plant,  have  all  contributed  to  the  results  accomplished 
and  will  furnish  incentives  for  further  progress. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  factories  are  safe,  for  there  are  owners  not 
sufficiently  well  informed  or  possibly  not  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  that 
their  profit  depends  upon  safety.  For  these  cases,  legislation  to  require  adherence 
to  a  proper  standard  is  necessary,  and  I  propose  further  on  to  outline  what  are 
the  essentials!  of  such  a  standard;  but  right  here  care  should  be  taken  that  this 
legislation  is  not  unjust  through  ignorance  of  proper  remedies,  or  does  not  go 
too  far,  or  perhaps  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  thus  become  a  burden  or  handicap 
to  legitimate  industry. 

It  is  to  be  also  noted  that  recent  fires,  resulting  in  serious  loss  of  life,  have 
occurred  in  small  factories  and  usually  in  those  near  the  centers  of  cities  where 
surroundings  are  more  congested,  and  the  temptation  has  been  to  crowd  too  many 
persons  into  limited  quarters  not  perhaps  originally  designed  or  intended  to  accom- 
modate them.  The  larger  factories  and  those  more  isolated  from  other  exposures, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  industrial  establishments  of  to-day,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  promote  the  success  and  reputation  of  this  country,  have  given  most 
serious  ccMisideration  to  the  matter  of  self-protection  with  the  result  that  they 
have  been  almost  entirely  free  from  loss  of  life  when  fires  occur. 

As  emphasizing  this,  I  may  state  that  the  records  of  the  Boston  Manufac- 
turers' Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  show  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
factory  mutual  system  in  1835  there  have  been  but  35  lives  lost  in  our  factory  fires, 
23  of  these  being  in  an  unsprinkled  mill  in  Fall  River  in  1874,  before  the  automatic 
sprinkler  was  developed  and  available  for  protection.  Of  the  remaining  12  deaths 
(all  occurred  since  1874),  3  were  killed  by  going  back  needlessly  into  the  burning 
building,  evidently^  to  save  personal  eflfects,  at  a  cotton-mill  fire  in  1907,  and  4 
were  men  of  public  fire  departments  killed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  at 
different  mills.  This  leaves  only  5  employees  who  were  not  able  to  save  them- 
selves in  a  period  of  39  years  to  date,  and  even  including  all,  only  a  total  of  35 
deaths  have  occurred  in  78  years. 

In  factories  covered  by  this  record,  all  of  which  have  fire  protection  and  are  of 
good  construction,  there  are  now  employed  1,500,000  people,  and  there  are  in  the 
homes  dependent  upon  these  at  least  3,000,000  more,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  now  in  these  factories,  or  dependent  upon  them,  4,500,000  persons  who  are 
assured  of  almost  absolute  security  of  their  own  lives  from  fire,  or  the  lives  of 
those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent — ^this  due  to  the  safeguards  provided  by  the 
owners. 

Furthermore,  our  insurance,  it  must  be  recognized,  does  not  cover  all  the 
industrial  establishments  equipped  with  adequate  fire  protection,  as  our  standards 
have  been  accepted  to  a  considerable  extent  elsewhere.  In  cotton  mills,  for  example, 
covered  by  the  policies  under  the  mutual  companies,  there  are  about  450,000 
employees,  and  in  other  cotton  mills  there  are  approximately  200,000  more.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  have  the  benefits  of  fire  protection,  as  nearly  every  cotton  mill 
in  this  country  is  to-day  reasonably  equipped  with  fire-protective  apparatus,  in- 
cluding sprinklers.  This  proportion  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  apply  to  other 
manufacturing  properties,  and  on  this  basis  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  in 
manufacturing  plants  alone  which  have  fire  protection  nearly  2,225,000  employees 
who  are  practically  safe  as  regards  fire,  and  there  are  certainly  about  4,500,000  more 
dependent  upon  them.     Thus  there  is  a  grand  total  of  6,725,000  persons  in  the 
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United  States  and  Canada  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  security  of  life  from 
fires  in  factories.  This  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  working  people  in  this 
country,  as  farmers  and  others  not  connected  with  factory  work  should,  of  course, 
be  excluded. 

Surely  this  puts  to  shame  the  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  and 
shows  the  injustice  of  its  statements. 

Add  to  the  above  the  fact  that  department  stores,  mercantile  buildings,  ware- 
houses and  similar  structures  in  cities  are  improving  their  present  construction  in 
many  cases  by  installing  sprinklers  and  other  fire  apparatus ;  and  that  new  building^ 
are  being  constantly  erected  in  which  the  owners,  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
hazard  of  fires,  are  insisting  on  the  best  construction  and  protection,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  evident  to  the  unprejudiced  observer  that  tremendous  strides  arc 
being  made  in  preventing  loss  of  life  by  fire.  In  these  classes  there  is  estimated  to 
be  at  least  an  additional  250,000  persons  working  under  sprinkler  protection.  This 
is  doubtless  a  very  low  estimate. 

In  modern  protected  department  stores,  moreover,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  while  the  employees  are  safeguarded  by  good  construction  and  protection, 
there  are  daily  many  thousands  of  customers  in  these  stores  whose  lives  are  made 
secure  also.  As  an  example  of  this,  in  a  large  bazaar  or  store  in  Paris,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  fire  started  near  a  counter  containing  celluloid  goods.  Before  the  people 
could  get  out  a  large  number  were  killed  and  the  building  greatly  damaged. 

Let  me  now  enumerate  the  essential  standards  which  have  accomplished  these 
results.    In  reality  there  are  only  two  main  groups : 

First.  Construction,  which  must  be  substantial,  designed  to  prevent  the  rapid 
spread  of  fire  and  adapted  to  the  occupancy  intended,  and  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  chances  of  fires  in  certain  processes  and  consequent  hazards,  as  well 
as  the  number  and  location  of  employees  accommodated  in  a  given  department 

Second.  Private  fire  protection,  or  what  may  better  be  called  self-protection, 
which  must  include  as  a  primary  feature  a  properly  installed  sprinkler  system 
throughout  every  part  of  a  factory  where  there  is  anything  combustible  either  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  itself  or  in  its  occupancy. 

I  wish  to  specially  emphasize  here  that  when  there  is  anything  that  will  burn 
in  a  building,  no  matter  how  fire-resisting  or  fireproof  that  building  may  be,  it 
must  be  expected  that  the  building  will  be  burned  out  internally  if  a  fire  starts. 
The  contents  will  bum  just  as  a  loaf  of  bread  will  burn  in  an  oven. 

To  show  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this,  let  me  again  quote  from  the 
records  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers*  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  by 
vote  of  its  directors  in  1858,  among  other  requirements,  laid  down  the  following 
for  a  cotton  or  woolen  mill  to  be  insured  at  the  then  lowest  rate : 

Building  to  be  brick  or  stone  with  solid  walls. 

Roof  covered  with  metal  or  slate. 

Floors,  plank  with  boards  on  top  (the  slow-burning  type). 

Stairways  in  one  or  more  projections  of  brick  or  stone. 

No  openings  in  the  floors  from  room  to  room   (a  great  hazard  in  any 

plant) . 
Elevators  in  the  porch,  or  if  inside  to  be  closed  by  self-closing  hatch. 
Force  pumps  and  pipes  from  reservoir  hydrants. 
Fixed  ladders  and  platforms  at  each  story. 
Casks  of  water  and  pails  each  story. 
Boiler  room  outside  of  mill. 
Picker  room  outside  of  mill  and  connected  by  passageway  of  brick  with 

fire   doors.     Room   to  have   perforated   pipe   sprinklers   with   proper 

supply. 
Good  watchman's  clock  and  half  hourly  records  by  watchman. 
Waste  and  dirt  to  be  all  removed  from  mill  before  shutting  down  each 

day,  and  mill  to  be  kept  in  good  order  at  all  times. 
Building  not  to  be  near  enough  to  any  other  to  be  endangered  thereby. 

Add  to  the  above  the  requirement  for  the  automatic  sprinkler,  which  was 
developed  many  years  later  and  the  value  of  which  was  immediately  recognized, 
and  we  haVe  what  is  to-day  the  foundation,  as  it  was  then,  of  good  fire  protection. 
Details  have,  of  course,  been  perfected  since,  but  I  mention  it  all  as  showing  that 
the  manufacturers  who  developed  and  maintained  the  mutual  system  were  con- 
tinually building  up  a  standard  for  safety  and  were  giving  these  matters  thought 
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far  in  advance  of  any  laws  relating  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
do  this  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  even  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  otherwise  their 
property  might  itself  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  prevention  of  such  disasters  as  that  at  the  Asch  building,  New  York, 
or  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  furthermore  resulted  in 
bringing  our  average  fire  loss  in  well-protected  property  down  to  less  than  $25 
for  each  $100,000  of  insurance,  and  the  actual  cost  of  insurance  itself  down  to  less 
than  5  cents  on  each  $100.  Surely  this  is  conservation  of  our  national  resources  in 
a  most  successful  way,  and  it  is  fully  comparable  with  the  later  efforts  to  conserve 
our  natural  resources  to  which  so  mudi  time  and  study  are  being  given. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  most  vital  factor  in  preventing  loss 
of  life  and  property  is  the  automatic  sprinkler,  and  that  this  alone  will  render 
the  grreat  majority  of  fires  harmJess  to  life  and  of  small  damage  to  property;  but 
there  must  however,  be  secondary  safeguards  briefly  covered  by  the  general  name 
"slow-burning  construction,*  which  means  brick  (or  equivalent)  walls;  solid  floors 
without  openings  between  stories;  stairs  in  outside  towers;  elevator  and  other 
openings  protected;  and  safe  arrangement  of  processes.  Then,  even  if  very 
rarely  sprinklers  fail  for  any  cause,  the  spread  of  fire  will  be  so  retarded  that  the 
operatives  can  escape  witiiout  harm.  New  legislation  designed  to  prevent  such 
awful  catastrophes  as  that  at  Binghamton  should,  therefore,  be  shaped  broadly  in 
line  with  the  safeguards  developed  by  over  75  years  of  practical  work  in  the  large 
manufacturing  properties  of  this  country. 

SOME  OPINIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROGRAM,  PAPERS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FIRE  PREVEN- 
TION CONVENTION,  PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER  13-18, 
1913  

Department  of  Public  Safety 
George  D.  Porter,  Director  Office  of  the  Director, 

Andrew  S.  Murphy,  Asst.  Director  City  Hall,  Philadelphia 

Mr.  Powell  Evans,  

Chairman  National  Fire  Prevention  Convention 
and  Editor  of  its  Record,  517  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia  October  20,  1913 

Dear  Mr.  Evans  :  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  good  work  accomplished  in  the  National  Fire  Prevention  Con- 
vention held  here  October  13th  to  18th,  inclusive,  last.  The  papers 
and  discussions  proved  of  immense  advantage  to  all  Bureaus  of  this 
Department,  both  in  informing  them  about  all  phases  of  fire  waste 
conditions,  and  in  stimulating  them  to  renewed,  intelligent  and  co- 
ordinated effort  to  improve  fire  control  in  this  community.  The 
Bureau  of  Police,  Electrical  Bureau,  Department  of  Building  Inspec- 
tion, Fire  Bureau  and  the  Fire  Marshal's  Office,  through  their  re- 
spective Chiefs,  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  about  both 
the  range  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  covered  at  this  Convention, 
and  many  of  their  subordinates  are  already  showing  the  benefit  of  this 
broad,  new  and  practical  light  on  the  subject. 

I  understand  the  record  of  this  Convention  is,  in  the  near  future, 
to  be  issued  in  book  form  and  this  Department  desires  to  place  its 
order  now  for  100  of  these  books  at  36  cents  each,  the  reported  price, 
for  distribution  among  our  force.  The  widest  possible  circulation 
should  be  given  this  record  all  over  the  country,  in  my  judgment — 
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particularly  among  the  administrative  departments  of  State  and  Mu- 
nicipal Governments,  especially  the  latter. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  continuation  of  this  excellent 
public  work,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  D.  Porter,  Director. 


Department  of  Public  Safety 
George  D.  Porter,  Director  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 

Edwin  Clark,  Chief  of  Bureau         313-319  City  Hall,  Philadelphia 

Powell  Evans,  Esq., 

Chairman,  Fire  Prevention  Commission, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  December  30,  1913 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Hon.  William  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  well  said  at  the  Fire  Prevention  Convention  held  in 
Philadelphia,  October  13th  to  18th,  1913,  that  in  order  to  correct  and 
prevent  the  fire  waste  in  this  country,  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  education. 

As  a  member  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.,  attending  that  convention,  I 
know  of  no  better  means  to  do  this  than  by  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  papers  presented  at  the  Fire  Prevention  Convention, 
held  on  the  above  dates,  and  I  am  sure  that  architects,  engineers  and 
business  men  in  general  would  profit  by  securing  copies  of  these 
papers  and  giving  the  matter  their  careful  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  Clark,  Chief. 


State  of  New  York 

Thomas  J.  Ahearn,  State  Fire  Marshal 

George  F.  Roesch,  First  Deputy  Department  of 

Eugene  D.  Stocker,  Second  Deputy         State  Fire  Marshal,  Albany 
P.  J.  Gillespie,  Chief  Engineer 

Mr.  Powell  Evans,  Chairman,  N.  F.  P.  C, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  December  31,  1913 

Dear  Mr.  Evans  :  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  work  accomplished  at  the  National  Fire  Prevention 
Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  October  13th  to  18th,  inclusive.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  relate  the  amount  of  good  instruction  and  new 
ideas  which  were  received  at  that  time  by  the  discussion  of  the  many 
able  papers  and  arguments  springing  therefrom.  It  covered  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  relating  to  all  phases  of  fire  -waste 
conditions  and  was  conducive  of  stimulation  to  renew  intelligent  and 
cooperative  effort  to  improve  the  fire  control  in  all  buildings. 

I  regret  that  the  State  Fire  Marshal  at  present  is  confined  to  his 
home  by  illness.  It  was  my  understanding  with  him  before  his  illness 
that  copies  of  the  Convention's  work  should  be  ordered  for  our  assist- 
ant State  fire  marshals  throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
would  entail  a  large  expense,  and  until  his  return  it  would  not  exactly 
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conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  department  that  it  should 
be  given  by  me  at  this  time.  I  shall,  however,  be  pleased  to  place 
with  you  an  order  for  100  copies  at  35  cents  each,  and  if  possible  we 
shall  increase  the  order  at  a  later  date. 

Wishing   you   every    success   in   the   continuation   of   your   excel- 
lent work,  and  with  best  wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Eugene  D.  Stocker, 
Deputy  State  Fire  Marshal. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Joseph  L.  Baldwin, 

Fire  Marshal  Department  of  the  Fire  Marshal 

Charles  D.  Wolfe,  Harrisburg 

Chief  Ass^t  Fire  Marshal 


Mr.  Powell  Evans,  care  of  Merchant  &  Evans  Company, 

Sixth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  December  18, 1913 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  15th  instant 
in  reference  to  subscribing  for  distribution,  book  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fire  Prevention  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  of  October  inclusive,  and  in  reply  beg 
to  state,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  this  Department  will 
subscribe  for  twenty-eight  hundred  (2800)  books  at  thirty-five  cents 
(35c)  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Congress  have  been  to  me  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  and  has,  to  my  mind,  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  that  Fire  Prevention  is  as  essential  as  fire  fighting.  I  believe 
that  when  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  are  distributed  and  thor- 
oughly digested  by  the  public  it  will  show  what  legislation  is  needed 
to  better  conditions  in  the  work  of  Fire  Prevention. 

I  assure  you  the  representatives  from  this  Department,  who  at- 
tended this  Congress,  were  greatly  benefited  from  the  knowledge 
gleaned  from  the  different  subjects  brought  forward  for  consideration 
and  hope  that  a  similar  Congress  will  be  held  next  year. 

With  kind  regards  personally,  I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  Baldwin, 
State  Fire  Marshal. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Frank  Wm.  Rane,  B.  Ag^.,  M.  Sc,        Office  of  the  State  Forester, 

State  Forester  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Powell  Evans,  Esq.,  420  City  Hall, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  October  21,  1913 

My  Dear  Mr.  Evans  :  I  desire  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  not 
only  your  kind  invitation  but  for  a  most  profitable  and  enjoyable 
meetings  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  through  your  courte- 
sies at  Philadelphia.  Your  efforts  cannot  help  from  being  productive 
of  great  good.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  your  earnestness 
in  endeavoring  to  point  out  a  plan  whereby  great  good  must  ultimately 
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result  in  fire  prevention.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 
and  your  work  in  the  future.  Should  you  be  in  Boston  any  time, 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  upon  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  Wm.  Rank, 
State  Forester. 

Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Joseph  Johnson,  Bureau  Chiefs 

Commissioner  William  Guerin, 

George  W.  Olvany,  Fire  Prevention 

Deputy  Commissioner  Leonard  Day, 

Daniel  E.  Finn,  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph 

Secretary  of  Department  John  R.  Keefe, 

John  Kenlon,  Repairs  and  Supplies 

Chief  167  East  67th  Street,  New  York 


Hon.  Powell  Evans, 

Chairman,  Fire  Prevention  Commission, 

City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  October  28,  1913 

Dear  Sir:  After  returning  from  the  Fire  Prevention  Convention 
held  in  your  City  October  13th  to  18th,  1913,  and  reviewing  the  work 
that  has  been  performed  by  that  body  in  the  passage  of  the  various 
resolutions  and  the  presentation  of  the  several  papers  treating  on  fire 
prevention  in  all  its  principal  phases,  together  with  the  discussions 
thereon,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  fire  prevention  has  been 
set  forward  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  I  expected  it  would  be  in  the 
next  five  years  to  come. 

I  shall  await  impatiently  your  publication  of  the  proceedings  and 
will  endeavor  to  have  the  Merchants'  Association  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  all  other  bodies  having  the  welfare  of  this  City  at 
heart,  to  purchase  as  many  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
as  they  will  for  distribution  to  the  public  for  educational  purposes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  Guerin,  Acting  Chief, 

Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention. 


Headquarters  Fire  Department,  City  of  Boston 
Chas.  H.  Cole,  Commissioner  Bristol  Street,  Boston 


Mr.  Powell  Evans, 

Chairman,  Fire  Prevention  Com^nission, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  October  21,  1913 

My  Dear  Mr.  Evans:  I  want  to  take  this  early  opportunity  to 
express  to  you  not  only  my  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  but  also  my  appreciation  of 
the  amount  of  time  and  hard  work  that  you  put  into  the  matter.  No 
one  realizes  what  a  thankless  job  such  work  is,  and  how  hard  it  is 
for  the  person  who  does  this  work  to  realize  that  he  has  accomplished 
any  good.    I  know,  however,  that  this  meeting  has  done  a  great  deal 
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of  good,  and  also  that  the  ideas  exchanged  there  will  help  us  thruout 
the  country;  also  that  your  example  as  a  private  citizen  doing  this 
public-spirited  work  is  most  encouraging  to  others  in  the  same  line  of 
work. 

Everything  the  Convention  did  was  done  unanimously,  which  is 
quite  a  remarkable  record.  I  hope  also  that  you  will  not  let  the  little 
matters  of  disagreement  as  to  minor  details  discourage  you  in  the 
least,  as  these  only  emphasize  the  interest  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
men  on  the  subject. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  and  thru  you  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  for  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  us  while  in  Philadelphia.  Should  any  of  you  ever  come 
to  Boston  I  will  be  most  anxious  to  try  and  reciprocate. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Chas.  H.  Cole, 
Fire  Commissioner. 


National  Fire  Protection  Association 

Robert  D.  Kohn,  President  87  Milk  Street,  Boston 

Frank  M.  Drake,  Vice-President 
Franklin  H.  Wentvvorth,  Secy,  and  Treas, 


Mr.  Powell  Evans,  Chairman, 

Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission, 

City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  October  21,  19 13 

My  Dear  Mr.  Evans:  Permit  me  once  more  to  express  my  keen 
interest  in  the  forthcoming  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Prevention  Convention  held  last  week  in  Philadelphia.  I 
do  not  believe  any  student  of  the  fire  waste  and  methods  for  its  cur- 
tailment can  afford  to  be  without  this  publication.  As  soon  as  a 
circular  or  other  literature  is  ready  setting  forth  the  conditions  and 
terms  under  which  it  may  be  purchased  we  would  like  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  to  send  out  at  our  own  expense  to  our  2500  associate 
members,  many  of  whom  will  desire  to  have  the  book.  Again  assur- 
ing you  of  the  admiration  I  have  for  the  systematic  and  able  manner 
in  which  you  put  through  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Franklin  H.  Wentworth, 

Secretary. 

Cambridge  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 

G.  A.  A.  Pevey,  Pres,  763  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

W.  E.  Burrage,  Vice  Pres,  and  Treas.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Powell  Evans,  Esq., 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Commission, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  October  25,  1913 

Dear  Sir  :    As  a  delegate  to  the  recent  Fire  Prevention  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  I  wish  to  say  that  to  me  every  day  was  filled  with  opportuni- 
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ties,  to  receive  from  experts  in  every  line  the  latest  up-to-date  infor- 
mation obtainable  upon  the  topics  discussed.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
also  to  feel  that  I  was  a  part  of  such  a  work.  I  have  never  attended  a 
convention  which  seemed  to  accomplish  more  definite  results,  and  it 
must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  to  feel  that  you  landed  some- 
where, and  that  the  work  so  well  planned  will  be  carried  forward 
under  such  a  management  as  that  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  E.  Burrage- 


CiNciNNATi  Chicago 

430-4  Lincoln  Inn  Court  1362  Insurance  Exchange 

New  York,  100  William  Street 
Minneapolis  Kansas  City 

215  Plymouth  Building  516  Reserve  Bank  Building 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

A  National  Monthly  Devoted  to  Every  Phase  of  Fire  Protection 
and  Prevention  Non-technical  and  Educational.    $1.50  Per  Year 

Editors: 

E.  Jay  Wohlgemuth 

Paul  Mason  Cincinnati,  October  23,  1913 


Mr.  Powell  Evans, 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Commission, 
Room  420,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  taking  the  earliest  available  moment  since  my 
return  to  Cincinnati  to  write  you,  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  meeting  which  was  the  first  result  of  your  call  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  National  Fire  Waste  Congress.  The  importance  of  the 
fire  waste  problem  and  the  necessity  of  effective  fire  control,  are  so 
great  that  until  the  meeting  of  this  Congress  it  seemed  to  me  an 
almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  the  crystallization  of  public  sentiment 
concerning  them  into  a  living  force  which  would  have — or  could  have 
— an  appreciable  effect  in  reducing  fire  losses.  The  Congress,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  large  element  of  our  business 
and  professional  men  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
working  earnestly  toward  its  solution.  The  results  of  the  Congress, 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  should  mean  a  great  increase  of 
intelligent  effort  to  the  end  sought,  but  also  much  more  general  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  effort  among  various  agencies  which 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  question  involved,  or  to  the  work  of  the 
other  agencies,  if  not  actually  hostile  on  account  of  divided  or  over- 
lapping authority. 

The  only  reason  io  doubt  that  great  ultimate  good  will  materialize 
from  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
distribution  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  may  be  too  small  to  be  effec- 
tive as  it  should  be.  Those  who  are  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  are  concerned  in  its  betterment  certainly  should  contribute 
liberally  to  the  general  distribution  of  the  knowledge  the  report  will  con- 
tain. Whether  they  will  do  so  can  only  be  demonstrated  with  the 
passage  of  time.    I  am  framing  my  report  on  the  Congress  to  the  city 
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of  Covington  and  also,  having  presented  the  invitations  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Congress 
to  hold  its  next  sessions  in  this  city,  I  shall  make  reports  to  both  the 
City  and  the  Chamber  setting  forth  the  general  scope  of  the  sessions 
and  the  important  information  and  knowledge  adduced.  In  each  case 
I  shall  recommend  that  as  many  copies  of  the  report  as  can  be  used 
to  advantage  be  subscribed  for  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also  will  rec- 
ommend to  several  other  bodies  with  which  I  am  in  touch  that  similar 
action  be  taken. 

Again  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  meetings,  and  also  of 
your  courtesies  to  me;  trusting  that  the  ultimate  results  shall  be  all 
that  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  and  shall  come  quickly,  and  trusting 
that  we  shall  be  thrown  together  in  this  work  many  times  in  the 
future,  I  am.  Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Mason, 
Editor,  Fire  Protection. 


Architecture  and  Building 

A  Continuation  of  the  Architects'  and  Builders'  Magazine 

Published  by  The  William  T.  Comstock  Co., 

23  Warren  Street,  New  York 

Editorial  Department 

Mr.  Powell  Evans, 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Conpmission, 

420  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  October  25,  1913 

Dear  Mr.  Evans:  I  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  recent  National  Fire  Prevention  Convention  in  Phita- 
delphia  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  of  this  month,  and  I  was  so  greatly 
impressed  with  what  I  saw  there  that  I  feel  I  must  compliment  you 
upon  the  Convention  in  general  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  especially  upon  the  excellent  program  prepared  and  the 
interest  shown  by  the  visitors,  as  well  as  the  splendid  papers  which 
were  read.  This  is  the  character  of  work  that  will  bring  about  the 
results  that  all  persons  truly  interested  in  fire  prevention  desire. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  that 
classes  have  been  formed  in  the  Architectural  Department  of  Colum- 
bia University,  Chicago  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Cornell  University,  as  well  as  some  others,  to  study  the  subject  of 
fire  protection.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  report  of  the  Convention 
which  is  to  be  published  will  be  of  much  interest  to  these  student 
bodies,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can,  through  the  columns  of  Architecture 
and  Building,  in  which  publication  these  students  have  become  much 
interested  since  our  fire  proofing  department  has  been  established,  to 
bring  the  report  before  their  attention.  In  addition,  you  can  rely  upon 
Architecture  and  Building  doing  its  utmost  to  aid  in  the  general  sale 
of  the  report. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  the  splendid  work  you  are 
doing,  I  am,  very,  cordially  yours, 

G.  H.  Stewart, 
FireprooHng  Department, 
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Mississippi  Wire  Glass  Company 

Chicago  Office,  7  West  Madison  St. 
St.  Louis  Office,  4100  North  Main  St. 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Mr.  Powell  Evans,  Chairman, 

Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Commission, 

Room  420,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  October  22,  1913 

Dear  Mr.  Evans:  Since  last  week  I  have  spent  many  hours  in 
thinking  of  the  wonderful  progress  in  fire  prevention  made  during  the 
week  of  the  Convention,  and,  though  I  have  always  been  very  much 
interested  in  this  work,  I  feel  that  prior  to  the  Convention  I  was  a 
schoolboy  or  novice  so  to  speak. 

As  I  should  like  to  do  all  within  my  power  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  this  work,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  mail  me  any  good  sermons  you  have  on  fire  prevention. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
shown  by  Philadelphians,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  that  in  per- 
son; however,  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  you  put  the  writer 
down  for  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Wishing  you  all  success  with  your  fire  prevention  work  and  as- 
suring you  that  if  I  personally  can  in  any  way  cooperate  with  you  for 
its  welfare  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  you  call  upon  me,  and 
remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edward  H.  Hobbie. 


Pennsylvania  Wire  Glass  Company 

Executive  Office,  Pennsylvania  Building,  Philadelphia 

Walter  Cox,  President  Works,  Dunbar,  Pa. 

Cable  Address,  "Wireglass"  Philadelphia 

New  York  Office,  70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

E.  S.  Hand,  Special  Representative 
File  7221. 


Powell  Evans,  Esq., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  November  8,  1913 

My  Dear  Mr.  Evans  :  Now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared 
away,  it  would  seem  proper  to  express  to  you  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  part  you  played  in  the  recent  fire  prevention  convention  in 
your  city.  And  this  opinion  is  shared  too,  I  am  sure,  by  every  un- 
prejudiced man  who  attended  the  meetings. 

The  program  as  you  wrote  it  was  most  ambitious,  and  the  con- 
fronting obstacles  were  very  great,  but  in  the  end  the  feeling  must 
have  obtained  that  the  results  justified  the  effort,  and  that  a  step  that 
was  worth  while  had  been  taken  in  the  direction  we  are  all  headed. 

Of  course,  you  realized  the  altitude  of  your  target,  but  the  whole 
affair,  both  in  plan  and  action,  was  so  much  an  expression  of  your 
own  thought  and  personality,  and  the  height  you  did  reach  was  so 
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eminently  satisfactory,  that  you  are  to  be  felicitated  greatly  in  the 
outcome. 

I  expect  to  be  in  Philadelphia  in  the  near  future,  and  will  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you.    With  best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Harry  D.  Peel. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  FIRE  WASTE  CONGRESS  MAKES  FIRE 
PREVENTION  A  NATIONAL  FORCE  FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME  SINCE  ITS  INCEPTION 

REGULATING   FIRE   HAZARD 

Representative  Body  in  Six-day  Session  Discusses  Fire  Waste  Prob- 
lems and  Methods  of  Correction — Legal  Restrictions  the  Prob- 
*able  Solution 

{From  Fire  Protection,  Cincinnati,  O,,  October,  1913.) 

The  First  National  Fire  Waste  Congress,  held  the  second  week  of 
October  in  Philadelphia,  was  significant— of  great  significance — for 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  purely  voluntary  and  in- 
formal meeting ;  it  is  doubtful  if  half  of  the  delegates  who  assembled, 
most  of  whom  remained  for  the  entire  week,  were  present  at  any  other 
than  their  own  expense  of  money,  time  and  energy.  It  surely  is  a 
significant  fact  that  so  many  men  of  large  affairs  should  leave  their 
business  for  a  week,  at  their  own  expense,  to  discuss  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  fire  waste  and  fire  control. 

In  the  second  place,  an  enormous  program  was  presented  for  their 
consideration.  Every  phase  of  fire  as  a  hazard — fire  prevention,  fire 
protection,  fire  extinguishment  and  fire  indemnity  (which  we  call  in- 
surance)— was  presented  for  discussion  under  an  appropriate  topic 
and  with  a  tentative  resolution  which  set  forth  in  carefully  consid- 
ered language  the  crux  of  the  problem  involved.  The  papers  thereon 
were  of  the  highest  possible  character,  presented  by  men  of  great 
ability;  and  the  discussions  on  the  floor,  which  were  informal  to  a 
marked  degree,  were  participated  in  by  men  of  no  less  character  and 
ability,  and  with  great  earnestness.  This  also  is  a  fact  of  great  im- 
port, and  may  fairly  be  taken  to  show  that  men  of  character,  ability 
and  large  affairs  are  not  only  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  but  also  are  giving  earnest  and  effective  study  to  them. 

Unanimity  of  Action  in  All  Cases 
The  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Congress,  in  every  instance,  was 
unanimous,  is  of  tremendous  importance  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
This  unanimity,  of  course,  will  be  an  influential  factor  in  securing 
ready  adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  conclusions  thus 
reached,  and  in  bringing  about  action  in  conformity  therewith.  It  is 
of  even  greater  importance  in  demonstrating  that,  no  matter  how 
great  the  differences  of  opinion  on  specific  items  among  those  at  in- 
terest, nevertheless  there  is  common  ground  on  which  they  can  get 
together  and  reach  agreement  that  will  be  effective  in  promoting  fire 
control.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  that  confronts  the  fire 
prevention  movement  to-day — to  find  the  common  ground  for  a  com- 
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mon  work  against  the  common  enemy,  fire  waste.  The  unanimous 
action  of  the  Fire  Waste  Congress  not  only  demonstrates  that  it 
exists,  but  also  that  it  can  be  found  and  availed  of.  This  should  sim- 
plify the  greater  problem  of  which  it  is  a  factor  in  the  future  and  for 
all  time. 

This  unanimity  of  action  does  not  mean  that  there  were  not  in 
the  Congress  vital  and  even  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  on 
specific  points,  but  in  every  instance  those  who  were  leaders  in  the 
debate  in  expressing  diverging  or  antagonistic  views  were  appointed 
on  special  committees  to  draft  substitute  resolutions  to  take  the  place 
of  those  embodied  in  the  program,  and  in  every  case  only  a  brief  time 
elapsed  before  they  were  ready  with  unanimous  report  on  an  accept- 
able draft,  which  without  exception  met  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  delegates.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  in  these  cases  each  man  got 
all  he  wanted  in  the  resolution  under  consideration,  or  that  there  was 
not  something  in  it  which  he  would  have  preferred  to  be  omitted,*  but 
it  surely  is  a  good  augury  for  the  future  of  fire  prevention  work  that 
each  committee  found  the  common  ground  quickly,  and  having  found 
it,  as  quickly  availed  itself  of  it. 

Program  Broadly  and  Carefully  Drawn 

That  there  were  only  three  instances  in  which  debates  on  the 
floor  indicated  the  necessity  of  special  committees  to  redraft  resolu- 
tions indicates  the  exceeding  thought  and  care  given  to  substance 
and  phraseology  in  framing  the  tentative  declarations  on  the  various 
subjects.  With  no  less  than  14  fundamental  topics  touching  the  four 
phases  of  fire  as  a  hazard  in  the  most  intimate  and  analytical  form,  it 
really  is  a  wonderful  record  that  after  scores  of  papers  had  been  pre- 
sented, in  many  cases  advocating  views  in  diametrical  opposition,  and 
the  most  ample  time  had  been  given  for  discussion,  which  also  fre- 
quently brought  opposing  opinions  to  the  fore,  11  of  the  14  tentative 
resolutions  were  adopted  without  dissent  as  embodying  the  best  con- 
sensus that  could  be  obtained  of  opinion  in  the  Congress,  and  that  in 
the  remaining  three  only  a  few  minutes  of  time  were  required  in  each 
case  for  the  drafting  and  presentation  of  a  resolution  which  could  be 
accepted  as  embodying  this  acceptable  consensus. 

It  really  constitutes  a  wonderful  tribute  to  Mr.  Powell  £vans, 
who  had  most  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  tentative  resolutions, 
and  who  presided  over  the  Congress  which  promulgated  them  as  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  carrying  authority,  and  to  the  men  associated 
with  him  in  drafting  them.  It  also  is  a  splendid  exposition  of  the  hig^h 
character  and  ability  of  the  men  who  passed  judgment  on  them,  and 
having  weighed  them  in  all  their  aspects,  pronounced  them  good. 

Representative  Body  of  National  Interests 
The  Congress  was  as  representative  a  body  of  men  as  it  could  be 
possible  to  get  together.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and  sev- 
eral provinces  of  Canada  were  represented ;  it  was  an  everyday  occur- 
rence to  have  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  Gulf  and  Middle 
States  and  the  Canadian  provinces  through  their  delegates  involved 
in  debate  wliich,  however  earnest  and  spirited,  rarely  became  contro- 
versial in  tone.  Nearly  all  of  the  fire  marshals  who  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  Fire  Marshals'  Association  of  North  America  the  week 
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before  remained  for  and  participated  in  the  Fire  Waste  Congress. 
With  the  fire  marshals  of  South  Dakota  and  Texas,  respectively,  were 
Insurance  Commissioner  Stablein,  of  the  former  State,  and  Secretary 
Haynes,  of  the  insurance  commission  of  the  latter. 

Probably  the  largest  single  interest  represented  was  the  under- 
writers*, but  it  was  far  from  dominating  the  convention,  and  some  of 
its  representation  was  apparent  rather  than  real,  as  a  number  of  men 
who  are  personally  identified  with  the  underwriters  in  private  life 
were  present  in  the  convention  as  delegates  from  organizations  in  no 
way  connected  with  insurance.  There  was  a  small  sprinkling  of  fire 
chiefs  and  a  goodly  number  of  city  fire  marshals,  besides  delegate 
members  of  city  fire  prevention  bureaus.  All  these  made  a  distinct 
impression  on  the  Congress.  Three  notable  figures  in  this  latter  cate- 
o^ory  were  William  Guerin,  acting  chief  of  the  New  York  Fire  Preven- 
tion Bureau ;  Capt.  C.  Albert  Gasser,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Combus- 
tibles and  Fire  Risks,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Assistant  Chief  C.  B.  Why- 
ler,  head  of  inspection  work  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  fire  department. 
Their  counsel  often  was  asked,  never  was  withheld,  and  when  given 
was  right  to  the  point  and  out  of  the  depths  of  rich  and  discerning 
experience. 

Building  Construction  and  Occupancy  Problems 

Architects  and  engineers  were  a  strong  factor  in  the  sessions, 
with  papers  by  a  number  of  them,  and  many  contributing  to  the  dis- 
cussions. Lawyers  also  were  in  evidence,  with  the  list  of  speakers 
including  men  who  had  special  experience  in  drafting  building  codes, 
enforcing  building  and  inspection  laws  and  studying  the  legal  phases 
of  fire  marshal  law  enforcement  and  the  regulation  of  fire  indemnity 
by  statute.  This  g^oup  of  men,  although  small,  was  in  a  sense  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  Congress  in  a  measure  grouped  itself,  because 
the  major  proposition  before  the  gathering  was  the  legal  imposition 
of  legal  restrictions  and  requirements  which  could  be  enforced  by  law. 

There  also  was  strong  representation  of  building  inspection  de- 
partments of  various  cities,  some  former  building  inspectors  and  a 
number  of  material  men,  all  interested  in  sound  construction.  Among 
these  were  Rudolph  P.  Miller,  superintendent  of  buildings  of  Manhat- 
tan, N.  Y. ;  Edwin  Clark,  chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Build- 
ing Inspection,  and  former  Building  Inspector  Virgil  M.  Marani,  of 
Cleveland. 

Factory  managers  and  superintendents  of  factory  protection  and 
insurance  departments,  railroad  insurance  and  protection  depart- 
ments, mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  of  various  kinds — ^all 
were  present  or  represented  in  considerable  number.  Their  presence 
and  experience  were  particularly  valuable  in  the  consideration  of 
private  protection,  fire  drills,  occupancy  and  management,  and  in  some 
aspects  of  construction,  legislation  and  education. 

Nor  were  what  might  be  called  the  minor  phases  of  fire  prevention 
and  protection  unrepresented  or  neglected.  Forest  fire  protection, 
ivhich  is  largely  a  problem  of  fire  prevention,  but  involves  also  ade- 
quate provision  for  discovering  and  fighting  fires ;  fire  safety  on  boats, 
ships  and  railways;  the  development  of  fire  marshal  laws  and  the 
growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  lire  marshal  movement ;  the  psychol- 
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ogy  of  fire  waste  and  of  the  fire  prevention  movement  and  the  relation 
of  fire  waste  and  the  national  carelessness,  the  latter  largely  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  the  conservation  movement — all  had  their  place  on 
the  program,  and  were  given  careful  consideration.  In  each  case  there 
was  a  paper  or  an  address  by  an  expert  along  the  special  line  involved, 
followed  by  a  brief  discussion  or  the  asking  of  questions  tending  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  an  obscure  point. 

As  the  concluding  feature  of  the  Congress  there  was  the  question 
of  organization.  The  Congress  was  essentially  a  one-man  gathering, 
with  the  strong  hand  of  Chairman  Evans  guiding  it  clear  of  the  shoals 
of  parliamentary  technicalities,  holding  the  delegates  always  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  directing  their  deliberations  with  as  little  regard 
for  formal  organization  and  definite  rules  as  was  possible.  In  short, 
the  entire  proceedings  were  conducted  without  a  formal  organization, 
but  the  last  day  this  was  brought  to  the  front.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  offers  every 
facility  as  an  adequate  vehicle  for  carrying  on  the  highest  type  of  fire 
prevention  work,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  another  formal  organ- 
ization, with  all  the  expense  of  headquarters  and  headquarters  officials 
and  employees,  to  undertake  a  work  that  can  be  so  well  done  by  the 
existing  society.  If,  however,  the  work  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  in  this 
respect  does  not  measure  up  to  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  new  organization  will  eventuate,  following  the 
calling  of  the  next  Fire  Waste  Congress,  either  next  year  or  in  1915, 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Chairman  Evans  and  Secretary  Frank- 
lin H.  Wentworth,  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A. 

In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  chapters  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  will  be 
organized  in  various  cities,  following  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Evans, 
which  has  been  outlined  heretofore  in  FIRE  PROTECTION. 


Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Convention 
(From  National  Fire  Protection  Quarterly,  January,  1914) 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  Convention  held  in  Philacfelphia 
during  the  week  of  October  13th  to  18th  was  attended  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  The  dates  coincid- 
ing with  the  issue  of  the  Octobed  Quarterly,  it  could  not  be  reported 
in  that  number.  This  convention  was  initiated  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Powell  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  useful  purpose  it  served  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  fire  prevention  should  be  credited  almost 
wholly  to  him.  Mr.  Evans  has  for  many  years  been  a  zealous  worker 
in  this  cause,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Credit  Men  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
first  applied  for  active  membership  in  the  N.  F.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Evans  did  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  in  planning  and 
working  out  the  Philadelphia  convention.  He  personally  planned  the 
scope  and  title  of  each  paper  presented,  that  each  one  might  fit  into 
the  scheme  without  duplication,  and  where  persons  who  were  asked 
to  prepare  papers  did  not  respond  he  wrote  and  presented  them  him- 
self. By  further  assuming  the  arduous  task  of  acting  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  convention  at  every  session  during  the  week,  he  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  comprehensive  plan  and  adjourn  the  convention  on 
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schedule  time.  It  was  a  masterful  performance  and  demonstrated  how 
effectively  a  devoted,  able  and  enthusiastic  propagandist  may  work 
when  unhampered  by  the  advice  or  restraint  of  others. 

We  cannot,  with  our  limited  space,  attempt  more  than  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  form  and  accomplishments  of  the  convention.  The  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  same  (another  Herculean  task  Mr.  Evans  is 
assuming)  will  set  out  the  entire  transactions  in  detail  and  will  be 
available  shortly.  In  advance  of  such  publication  Mr.  Evans  has 
kindly  furnished  us  the  main  features  of  the  activity  of  the  convention 
with  the  resolutions  as  finally  adopted,  constituting  a  complete  sylla- 
bus and  the  only  correct  report  to  date.  The  number  of  acceptances 
was  381  and  the  number  actually  registered  254.  As  there  are  always 
many  at  conventions  who  do  not  register,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
approximately  300  delegates  from  the  national,  State  and  municipal 
governments,  trade,  civic  and  underwriting  organizations  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  were  in  attendance  during  the  week." 


LIST  OF  ACCEPTANCES  AND  CONFEREES  IN 
ATTENDANCE  (REGISTERED) 

(*Shows  those  registered,  which  failed  to  include  many  in  attendance.) 


Alexander,  Seaton,  Wheeling  Board  of 
Trade,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Atkinson,   A.  W.,   Assistant   Secretary- 
Victor   Talking  Machine   Co.,   Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

B 

♦Baldwin,   J.    L.,    State    Fire   Marshal. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Ball,    W.    H^    Chief   Bureau    of   City 
Property,  Philadelphia. 

*Ballard,  William  C,  Association  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  Baltimore,  Md. 

♦Ballinger,  Walter  F.,  Architect  and 
Engineer,  and  of  Fire  Prevention 
Commission,  Philadelphia. 

♦Barrett,  William  T.,  Captain  Bureau  of 
Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦Barstow,  Ralph,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Credit  Men's  Association,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 

♦Bartlett,  Martin  F.,  Special  Agent, 
Queen  Insurance  Co.,  representing 
State  Board  of  Trade,  Waterville, 
Me. 

♦Barton,  W.  R.,  Fire  Prevention  Inspec- 
tor, Missouri- Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

♦Bateman,  Frank,  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  Grenloch, 
N.  J. 

♦Benallack,  William  T.,  Manager  Michi- 
gan Inspection  Bureau,  and  Board 
of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Berry,  KB.,  Chief  Insurance  Inspector 
Southern  Railway  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C 


*Betts,  B.  Franklin,  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
North  Carolina  Pine  Association, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Billman,  Georgie  W.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Bird,   J.    P.,   General    Manager-Assist- 
ant  Treasurer   National   Association 
of  Manufacturers,  New  York  City. 

*Blackall,  C.  H.,  Architect,  President 
Massachusetts  State  Fire  Prevention 
Association,  and  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*Blake,  Robert  W.,  Editor  The  Specta- 
tor (insurance  journal).  New  York 
City. 

Blankenburg,  Rudolph,  Mayor  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

♦Blauvelt,  Albert,  Associate  Manager 
Western  Factory  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  III. 

♦Blunt,   J.   W.,    State   Insurance   Com- 
missioner, Augusta,  Me. 
Boardman,  Thomas,  Engineer  Factory 
Insurance   Association,   Philadelphia. 

♦Bolton,  Reginald  Pelham,  American 
Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers, 
New  York  City. 

♦Booth,  George  W.,  Chief  Engineer 
Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  Na- 
tional Board  of  Underwriters,  New 
York  City. 
Boudinot,  George  S.,  Secretary  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  New 
York  City. 

♦Boyd,  D.  Knickerbocker,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Public  Information 
American    Institute    of    Architects, 
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and    Fire     Prevention    Commission, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Boyd,  James,  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Trade,  and  James  Boyd  &  Bro.,  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

♦Brewster,  A.  Irving,  Editor  Fire  Pro- 
tection Departmient  The  Insurance 
Field,  New  York  City. 
Bromley,  John  H.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 
Brown,  D.  V.,  President  Sansom  street 
Business  Men's  Association,  and 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

♦Brown,  P.  W.,  Insurance  Inspector 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railway  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

♦Bryant,  Lewis  T.,  State  Commissioner 

of  Labor,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Bunting,     Arthur     L.,     Secretary    and 
Treasurer  Auxiliary  Fire  Alarm  and 
Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 

♦Bunting,  F.  Lincoln,  Captain  Bureau  of 
Fire,  Philadelphia. 

Burdette,  H.  E.,  Insurance  Institute  of 
Hartford,  and  London  &  Lancashire 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Burgess,  W.  M.,  Secretary  Manton 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

♦Burks,  Dr.  Jesse  D.,  Director  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  and  Fire 
Prevention  Commission,  Philadelphia. 

♦Burrage,    William    E.,    Massachusetts 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Union,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Burt,  Edward  W.,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 

♦Busch,  Miers,  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Trade,  Philadelphia. 

♦Butler,  John  E.,  Inspector  of  Buildings, 
Richmond,  Va. 

♦Button,  Joseph,  State  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  Ex-Fire  Marshal,  Rich- 
mond, Va, 

C 

♦Cabot,  F.  E.,  Secretary  Boston  Board 
of  Fire.  Underwriters,  Executive 
Committee  of  Massachusetts  State 
Fire  Prevention  Association,  Boston, 
Mass. 

♦Caldwell,  James  H.,  Assistant  Fire 
Marshal,  Philadelphia. 

♦Campbell,   David   M.,   Captain   Bureau 
of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 
Campbell,   Frank   L.,   Traffic   Manager 
John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Canada,    W.    J.,     Associate     Physicist 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Conmierce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Carey,  Joseph  M.,  Governor  of  Wyom- 
ing, Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


♦Carpenter,  Charles  T.,  Pyrene  Extin- 
guisher Co.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Carruthers,  A.  C,  Safety  Engineering, 
New  York  City. 

♦Castle,  James  M.,  Pyrene  Extinguisher 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Caum,  K  L.,  Fire  Marshal  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Chambers,  Gordon,  Chief  Qerk  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railway  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Chase,  Walter  J.,  Executive  Committee 
Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

♦Chattin,  W.  J.,  Special  Inspector  As- 
sociated Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies,  Philadelphia. 

♦Chausse,  Alcide,  City  Architect  and 
Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Chair- 
man Committee  on  Fire  Prevention 
American  Society  for  Municipal  Im- 
provements, •  Honorary  Secretary 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Christine,  F.  K.,  Inspector  Fire  Mar- 
shal's Office,  Philadelphia. 

♦Christopher,  S.  W.  H.,  Fire  Prevention 
Adviser  to  Cotton  Garment  Manufac- 
turers* Association,  New  York  Gty. 

♦Clark,  Edwin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Build- 
ing Inspection,  Philadelphia. 

♦Clinton,  J.  S.,  Captain  Bureau  of  Fire, 
Philadelphia. 
Coates,  William,  Chief  Bureau  of  Fire, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦Cocker,  B.  Frank,  Lieutenant  Bureau 
of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦Coffin,  Harry,  Captain  Bureau  of  Fire, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Cohen,  A.  J.,  Vice-President  Merchant 

&  Evans  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Cohen,   M,,  Editor  Insurance  Journal^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Cole,  Charles  H.,  Fire  Commissioner 
City  of  Boston,  and  Vice-President 
Massachusetts  State  Fire  Prevention 
Commission,  representing  State  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Colgan,  Hugh,  Battalion  Chief  Bureau 
of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 
Collins,  Grellet,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 

♦Coman,  William  F.,  Coman  Standpipe 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
Congdon,     Qcment    H.,     Philadelphia 

News  Service,  Philadelphia. 
Connell,  William  H.,  Chief  Bureau  of 
Highways     and     Street     Cleaning, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Connelly,  James  A.,  Cotton  Manufac- 
turer,  Philadelphia. 

♦Coster,  William  H.,^  Superintendent 
Bureau  of  Explosives,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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♦Coupe,    William    H.,    Jr.,    Inspector 
Fire     Marshal's    Office,    Philadel- 
phia. 
Cox,     Walter,     President     Mississippi 

Wire  Glass  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Coyle,  Robert  M.,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  Philadelphia  Fire  Under- 
wrifers'   Association,   Philadelphia. 

♦Craig,  Samuel  D.,  Delaware  County 
Firemen's  Association,  Sharon  Hill, 
Pa. 

♦Crane,  Edward  A.,  Board  of  Directors 
American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Crans,  S.  E.,  State  Fire  Marshal, 
Pierre,   South  Dakota. 

♦Crawford,  Andrew  Wright,  Recording 
Secretary  City  Parks  Association, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Cullem,  Richard  J.,  New  York  State 
Industrial  Board,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  New  York  City. 

♦Cummins,  Daniel  J.,  Fire  Marshal 
Strawbridge  &  Qothier,  Philadel- 
phia. 

D 

Dailey,   John   H.,    Director   of    Public 

Safety,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Dalrymple,  Charles  H.,  License  Clerk, 
Mayor's  Office,  Philadelphia. 

♦Dana,  Gorham,  Manager  Underwriters' 
Bureau  of  New  England,  Massachu- 
setts State  Fire  Prevention  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass. 

♦Davies,  H.  J.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Washington 
and  Chicago;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer Geveland  Railway  Co.;  Chair- 
man Committee  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Insurance,  American  Electric 
Railway  Association,  New  York. 
Davis,  C.  E.,  Chief  Bureau  of  Water, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Davis,  Ross  B.,  Battalion  Chief  Bureau 
of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦Davis,  R.  W.,  Jr.,  Manufacturer 
Chemical  Extinguishers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

♦Dawson,    Robert    O.,    Superintendent 
National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Defenbaugh,  E.  R.,  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal, Columbus,  Ohio. 
Devlin,  Thomas,   National  Association 

of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 
THehl,  Clark  K,  City  Electrician,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  and  International  Asso- 
ciation Municipal  Electricians. 
Difenderfer,  R.  E.,  Congressman  8th 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

♦Diggs,  Albert,  General  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Dilkes,  Charles  E.,  Tax  Agent  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railway  Co., 
Philadelphia.  ^ 
Downes,  F.  A.,  President  and  Treas- 
urer Keystone  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,   Philadelphia. 

♦Doyle,  C.  J.,  Counsel  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  Ex-Fire 
Marshal,   Springfield,   Ohio. 

♦Drake,  Frank  M.,  Kentucky  State  Fire 
Prevention  Association;  Vice-Presi- 
dent N.  F.  P.  A.;  Louisville  Com- 
mercial Club,  Louisville,  Ky. 

♦Driscoll,  Clement,  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  New  York  City. 

♦Dugdale,    E.    W.,    PeeUe    Door    Co., 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  City. 
Dunn,   Col.   B.  W.,   Chief  Inspector 
Bureau  of  Explosives,  New  York 
City.  g 

♦Edes,  Alton  D.,  President  Plymouth 
Commercial  Club,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Edmonds,  G.  W.,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  Washington,    D.    C. 

Eddy,  Alfred  W.,  Secretary  Textile 
Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ekern,  H.  L.,  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 
♦Emhardt,  William  H.,  President  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Ger- 
mantown;  Chairman  Committee  on 
Fire  and  Police;  Germantown  and 
Chestnut  Hill  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 

Elfreth,  Samuel  S.,  Chief  Engineer 
Camden  Fire  Department,  Camden, 
N.  Y. 

Elmore,  F.  H.,  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance,    Southern     Railway    Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Eneu,  Joseph  A.,  Captain  Bureau  of 
Fire,  Philadelphia. 

Everett,  Arthur  G.,  Building  Com- 
missioner, Boston,  Mass. 

F 

♦Fay,  Joseph  B.,  Ex-District  Engineer 
Bureau  of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦Fiske,  Henry  A.,  Vice-President 
Henry  W.  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

♦Foote,  H.,  Bureau  of  Fire,  Philadel- 
phia. 

♦Forster,  H.  W.,  Engineer  Under- 
writers* Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago; Independence  Inspection  Bu- 
reau, Philadelphia. 

♦Foster,    H.   A.,   Chief   Fire   Depart- 
ment, Glenside,  Pa. 
French,   E.   V.,  Vice-President  Ark- 
wright  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Furber,    W.     Copeland,    Engineers' 
Club,  Philadelphia. 
♦Furman,  George  W.,  Assistant  Chief 
Electrical  Bureau,  Philadelphia. 


Galloway,  Walter  B.,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  Phila- 
delphia. 

♦Gasser,  C.  Albert,  Inspector  Bureau 
of  Combustibles  and  Fire  Risks, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

♦Gibbs,  R.  W.,  Chief  Mechanical  En- 
gineer Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

♦Gilmour,  William  B.,  Fire  Marshal 
Ware  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Goddard,  C.  M.,  Secretary  New  Eng- 
land Insurance  Exchange;  Execu- 
tive Committee  N.  F.  P.  A.;  Chair- 
man Executive  Committee  Massa- 
chusetts State  Fire  Prevention  As- 
sociation, Boston,  Mass. 
Godley,  Philip,  Vice-President  Amer- 
ican Warehousemen's  Association, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Gogel,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  representing 
Holtzer  Cabot  Electric  Co.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 
Goldstein,  Albert,  President  Albert 
Goldstein  Engineering  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

♦Gould,     A.     B.,     Globe     Automatic 
Sprinkler  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Griel,  Edward,  Secretary  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity,  Philadelphia. 

♦Griffith,    W.    B.,    Engineer    Camden 

Heating  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Grinnell,       Russell,      Vice-President 
General     Fire     Extinguisher     Co., 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Grove,  E.  M.,  Treasurer  McConway  & 
Torley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦Gue,  Harry  D.,  Engineer  Pennsyl- 
vania Wire  Glass  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Guerin,  William,  Chief  Bureau  of 
Fire  Prevention,  New  York  City. 

♦Guthrie,  F.  S.,  Civic  Club  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H 

♦Haddock,  William  C,  Superintendent 
of  Construction  Wanaraaker  Stores, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  Fire 
Prevention  Commission,  Philadel- 
phia. 

♦Hahne,  Irvin  A.,  Financial  Secretary 
Firemen's  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

♦Halkett,  William  G.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Hall,  Edward  R.,  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  Boston. 

♦Hamburger,  George  J.,  Fire  Chief 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark, 
N.J. 


♦Hammond,  Thomas  T.,  Association 
of    Fire    Underwriters,    Baltimore, 
Md. 
Hand,  K  S.,  Pennsylvania  Wire  Glass 

Co.,    Philadelphia, 
Harbeson,  John  F.,  Vice-President  T- 
Square  Club,  Philadelphia.    . 

♦Harvie,  W.  Gordon,  Underwriters'  Ex- 
change, Richmond,  Va. 

♦Hatch,   Benjamin  B.,  Electrical  En- 
gineer; School-house  Commission, 
Boston,  Mass, 
Hatch,    Edward    B.,    Executive    Com- 
mittee, N.  F.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

♦Haynes,  A.  H.,  State  Fire  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Austin,  Texas. 

♦Heaton,  E.  P.,  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Inc.;  Ontario 
Fire  Prevention  Association,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

♦Henson,  Edward  F.,  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade,  Philadelphia, 
Hesselbach,  H.  W.,  Architect  Southern 
.   Railway  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Hexamer,  C.  A.,  Secretary  Philadelphia 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association; 
Franklin  Institute;  Fire  Prevention 
Commission,  Philadelphia. 
Hill,  Charles  B.,  Executive  Committee 
Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters* 
Association,  Philadelphia. 

♦Himmel Wright,  A.  L.  A.,  Engineer, 
New  York  City. 

♦Hobbie,  E.  H.,  Mississippi  Wire 
Glass  Co.,  New  York  City. 

♦Hoenig,  Philip,  J.,  Association  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hollar,  William  H.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Holt,  George  H.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States;  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers; 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association;  Northern  Hemlock 
and  Hardwood  Association;  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

♦Hook,  R,  M.,  Manager  Consolidated 
Fire  Alarm  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Host,  Clem  P.,  State  Fire  Marshal, 
Madison,  Wis. 

♦Horter,  Edward  M.,  Storeroom  Qerk, 
Bureau  of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦Horton,    George   W.,    Ex-Chief   Balti- 
more Fire  Department,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
Hoy,  Peter  V.,  Chief  Fire  Department, 

Norristown,  Pa. 
Huebner,  Prof.  S.  S.,  Ph.D.,  American 
Academy  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Humphrey,  Richard  L.,  Executive  Com- 
mittee N.  F.  P.  A.;  President 
American  Concrete  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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♦Humphreys,  George,  President  Darby 
Fire  Patrol  No.  2,  Darby,  Pa. 

♦Huntley,  William  L.,  Captain  Bureau 
of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 

I 

♦lams,  Mrs.  Franklin  E.,  First  Vice- 
President  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Imbrie,  Andrew  C,  Committee  on 
Fire  Waste,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

♦Inglish,  S.  W.,  State  Fire  Marshal, 
Austin,  Texas. 

♦Irvin,  J.  H.,  National  Hay  Association, 

Winchester,  Ind. 
Irvine,  William  B.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 

J 

♦Jackson,  John  Price,  Commissioner 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Jacoby,  W.  L.,  Vice-President  Amer- 
ican District  Telegraph  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

♦James,  Charles  E.,  Captain  Bureau  of 
Fire,    Philadelphia. 

♦Jamison,  Thomas  J.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,   Norristown,    Pa, 
Johnson,    C.    C,    Engineer    American 
District   Telegraph   Co.,    New   York 
City. 

♦Johnson,  William  H.,  General  Inspector 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
New  York  City. 
Johnston,  W.  Walter,  Supervising  Ex- 
pert   Pennsylvania    State    Building 
Code  Commission,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Jones,   W.   R,   Inspector   Factory   In- 
surance Association,   Philadelphia.. 
Jordon,    Malcolm   W.,    Superintendent 
Fire      Insurance      Salvage      Corps, 
Baltimore,   Md. 

♦Joynes,  W.  H.,  Chief  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Richmond,  Va. 


Kaufman,   S.   E.,   Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Trenton,  N.  J. 

♦Keller,  C.  E.,  State  Fire  Marshal,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 
Kelley,    Howard    G.,    Vice-President 
Grand     Trunk     Railway     System, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

♦Kelly,  John  W.,  Jr.,  President  Inter- 
national Association  of  Municipal 
Electricians,  Camden,  N.  T. 

♦Kelly,  N.  B.,  Secretary  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

♦Kenerson,  William  H.,  General  Fire 
Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

♦Kenney,  John  H.,  Chairman  Educa- 
tional Committee,  Fire  Insurance 
Society  of  Philadelphia;  Assistant 


Secretary  Philadelphia  Fire  Under- 
writers* Association. 
♦Keough,  —  National  Association  of 

Manufacturers,  New  York. 
♦Kerford,     William,     Fire     Inspector 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
♦Killam,  Charles  W.,  Boaton  Society 

of  Architects,   Boston,  Mass. 
♦Kilpatrick,  William  H.,  Insurance  Field, 

New  York  City! 
♦Kinney,  Wm.  H.,  Universal  Portland 

Cement  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
♦Kinsley,  C.  L.,  National  Association 

of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 
♦Kohn,  Robert  D.,  President  National 

Fire   Protection   Association,   New 

York  City. 
♦Krake,   S.   G.,   Advertising  Manager 

Fire  Engineer,  New  York  City. 
♦Kramer,    Warren,    Engineer   Bureau 

of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 


La  Barre,  George  B.,  Commissioner 
Department  of  Public  Safety, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

♦Lacount,   H.   O.,   Insurance   Depart- 
ment Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance  Companies,   Boston,   Mass. 
Land,  William  P.,  Special  Inspector 
Associated    Factory    Mutual    Fire 
Insurance      Companies,     Philadel- 
phia. 
Lantz,  C.  A.,  President  Pennsylvania 
Association    of    Mutual    Fire    In- 
surance   Companies,    Philadelphia. 
Latta,  Thomas  S.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  New  York 
City.  * 

Law,  E.  A.,  President  Fire  Insurance 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

♦Lawler,  George  S.,  Inspection  De- 
partment Factory  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Companies,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Lawrence,   J.    A.,    Globe    Automatic 
Sprinkler  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Leeds,    John    B.,     Professor^  Social 
Economy       Temple       University, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Lewis,     Arthur     M.,     Pennsylvania 
Textile    Co.,    Philadelphia. 
Lewis,  Edwin  O.,  President  Associ- 
ated    Automatic     Sprinkler     Co., 
Philadelphia. 

♦Lewis,  Leroy  M.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  Associated  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Lipman,  Lewis  H.,  Kilfyre  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishers, Philadelphia. 

♦Lindback,  A.,  Fire  Commissioner  for 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Canada;  Ex- 
President  Fire  Marshals'  Associa- 
tion of  North  America. 
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Loller,    William    H.,     Ex-President 
International   Association   of   Fire 
Engineers,  Ex-Chief  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Youngstown,  Ohio. 
♦Longley,  W.  E.,  State  Fire  Marshal, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
♦Love,  J.  Warren  E.,  Keystone  Fire- 
proofing  Co.,   Philadelphia. 

Lucas,  William  E.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Ludlum,  C.  A.,  Vice-President  West- 
ern Union,  New  York  City. 

Lukens,  John  M.,  Chief  Bureau  of 
Boiler   Inspection,   Philadelphia. 

M 

Mace,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

♦Mallalieu,   W.   E.,   General  Manager 
National    Board    of    Fire    Under- 
writers, New  York  City. 
Manning,  Sydney  T.,  Fire  Commis- 
sioner,   Baltimore,    Md. 

♦Marani,  Virgil  G.,  Consulting  En- 
gineer; Chairman  Buildinp^  Code 
Committee,  Cleveland  Engineering 
Society;  Joint  Committee  repre- 
senting Cleveland  organizations 
on  proposed  Ohio  State  Building 
Code,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

♦Mason,  Paul,  Editor  Fire  Protection, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  representing  city  of 
Covington,  Ky. 

♦Mathews,  T.  W.,  Assistant  Comp- 
troller Seaboard  Air  Line,  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

♦Maul,  Theodore  R.,  Philadelphia; 
Sui)erintendcnt  of  Construction 
United  States  Treasury,  represent- 
ing Oscar  O.  Wenderoth,  Super- 
vising Architect  United  States 
Treasury   Department. 

♦Maynard,  Frank  H.,  President  Gen- 
eral Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  New 
York  City. 
Meader,  John  H.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

♦Medary,  M.  R.,  Jr.,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Philadelphia. 

♦Mellor,  Thomas  D.,  Chief  Engineer 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

♦Merrill,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Manager  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago. 

♦Meskill,  John  J.,  Acting  Chief  En- 
gineer Bureau  of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦Meyer,  O.,  Jr.,  President  Bucks 
County  Firemen's  Association, 
Southampton,  Pa. 

♦Middleton,  Elliott,  representing  N. 
F.  P.  A.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Miller,  James  R.,  Civic  Club  of  Al- 
legheny County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miller    L.    F.,    National    Hay   Asso- 
ciation, Winchester,  Ind. 

♦Miller,    Rudolph    P..    Superintendent 
of   Buildings   of   Manhattan,   New 
York  City. 
Miller,   Theodore   F.,    National   Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  Philadel- 
phia. 
Mitchell,  George  L.,  Merchants'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Molitor,    John,    President    T-Square 
Club,  Philadelphia. 

♦Moodie,  George  W.,  Battalion  Chief 
Bureau  of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 
Moore,  F.  C,  Insurance  Institute  of 
Hartford;     Hartford     Fire    Insur- 
ance Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

♦Morgan,  J.  William,  Deputy  Slate 
Fire   Marshal,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

♦Morgaridge,  F.  R.,  Assistant  State 
Fire  Marshal,  Spring^eld,  111. 

♦Morris,  Richard  H.,  Secretary  Phila- 
delphia Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.;  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention 
Commission. 

♦Muckle,  Col.  John  S.,  Manager  Penn- 
sylvania S.  P.  C.  A.  and  American 
Humane  Association,  Philadelphia. 

♦Mulhern,  James   O.,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Fire  Marshal,  Philadelphia. 
Murphy,    A.    S.,   Assistant   Director 
Department     of      Public      Safety, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Murphy,  William  H.,  Battalion  Chief 
Bureau  of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 
Myers,  G.  Ed.,  State  Fire  Marshal, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mc 

♦McCaffrey,  Edward  A.,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia. 

♦McCarthy,  Stephen  M.,  Fire  Mar- 
shal, Inspector,  Philadelphia. 

♦McConaghy,  George  P.,  Captain 
Bureau  of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦McDevitt,  William,  Insurance  Patrol ; 
Inspector  for  Fire  Underwriters' 
Assonation  of  Philadelphia. 

♦McDowell,  William  S.,  Attorney  and 
Secretary  Commission  for  Revi- 
sion of  Building  Laws  of  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 

♦McFall,  James,  Chief  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Roanoke,  Va.;  Secretary 
International  Fire  Chiefs'  Asso- 
ciation. 

♦McKee,  J.  A.,  Treasurer  Merchant  & 
Evans  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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♦McKenzie,  John  A.,  Canadian  Ticket 
Agents'  Association,  Woodstock, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

♦McNamee,  Timothy,  Fire  Marshal 
Wanamaker  Store,  Philadelphia. 

N 

♦Nallinger,  George,  Battalion  Chief 
Bureau  of  Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦Neale,  Lawrence  I.,  J,  B.  King  & 
Co.;  Gypsum  Industry  Association, 
New  York  City. 
Neill,  J.  R,  Secretary  Sansom  Street 
Business  Men's  Association,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Ncvins,  Thomas  F.,  I.  A.  F.  En- 
gineer; Ex-chief  Fire  Department, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

♦Newbern,  R.  H.,  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. ; 
Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mission. 
Newton,  A.  Edward,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 

*Nole,  Charles  B.,  Assistant  State  Fire 
Marshal,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

♦Northey,  Edward  A.,  Manager  New 
England  Bureau  United  Inspection, 
Boston,  Mass. 

*Nute,  Joseph  E.,  Executive  Committee, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

O 
Onyx,    H.    P.,    Engineer    Keystone 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 
O'Reilly,  Joseph  J.,  Editor  Fire  Chief, 

New  York  City. 
O'Rourke,   Frank   X.,   Fire    Marshal 
Inspector,  Philadelphia. 

♦Osgood,  Farley,  Chairman  Code  Com- 
mission American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  New  York  City. 

♦Osgood,  I.,  Engineer  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  Boston,  Mass. 

P 

Paiste,  H.  T.,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 
♦Pancoast,  Albert  A.,   United   Firemen 

Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
♦Parkman,   Harrison,   State   Fire   Mar- 
shal, Topeka,  Kansas. 
♦Patton,  C.  H.,  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Manager    Cleveland    Inspection    Bu- 
reau, Geveland,  Ohio. 

Pearson,  Joseph  T.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 

Peck,  Charles  R.,  Vice-Qiairman  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  Philadelphia  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association. 

Perry,  R.  S.,  Fire  Prevention  Commis- 
sion; Franklin  Institute;  President 
of  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philar 
delphia. 


Phillips,  H.  L.,  Insurance  Institute  of 
Hartford;  Factory  Insurance  As- 
sociation, Hartford,  Conn. 
Phinney,  C.  H.,  Secretary  Inspection 
Department  Associated  Factory 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
Boston,  Mass. 

♦Pierce,  George  E.,  Fire  Marshal  In- 
spector,  Philadelphia. 

♦Pike,    Qayton    W.,    Chief    Electrical 
Bureau,  Philadelphia. 
Pingree,     Edwin     B.,     Manufacturers' 
Mutual    Fire   Insurance   Co.,    Provi- 
dence, R.  I, 

♦Pitman,  S.  M.,  Secretary  Narragansett 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

♦Pitts,  T.  D.,  Automatic  Sprinkler  Com- 
pany of  America,  Philadelphia. 

♦Plack,  W.  L,,  Engineers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
Piatt,  Charles,  Jr.,  Executive  Commit- 
tee Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters* 
Association. 
Pope,  George,  President  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

♦Porter,  Francis  H.,  Fire  Underwriters' 
Inspection  Bureau,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

♦Porter,  George  D.,  Director  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  Philadelphia. 

♦Porter,  H.  F.  J.,  Engineer;  Secretary 
Efficiency  Society,  New  York  City. 
Potter,  A.  F.,  Acting  Forester,  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington. 

♦Prescott,  James  A.,  Boyd's  Fire  Ap- 
paratus, Philadelphia. 

♦Price,  G.  F.  W.,  Acting  City  Architect 
and  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

♦Pryor,    J.    I>onald,    General    Fire    Ex- 
tinguisher Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Purtell,   J.    E.,   Fire  and    Water  En- 
gineering, 

R 

♦Rane,  F.  W.,  State  Forester,  represent- 
ing Massachusetts,  Boston. 

♦Rawle,  Francis,  Ex-President  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  Philadelphia. 

♦Raymond,  F.  A.,  Engineer;  Committee 
on  Fire  Prevention;  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  New  York 
City. 

♦Redfield,  Hon.  William  C,  Secretary 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

♦Reed,  James,  Assistant  Director  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  Philadel- 
phia. 

♦Regar,  C.  Bertram,  Assistant  State  Fire 
Marshal,  Milboume,  Pa. 
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*Rhoads,  John  A.,  Fire  Inspector  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railway  Co., 
Chicago. 
Richards,  E.  O.,  President  Automatic 
Fire  Alarm  Co.,  New  York  City. 

♦Richardson,  Clinton  O.,  Association  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  Baltimore  Md. 

♦Rieser,  Robert,  Secretary  Hoboken 
Board  of  Trade,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  • 

♦Riley,  E.  J.,  Inspector  Erie  Railroad 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Risteen,  A.  D.,  Insurance  Institute  of 
Hartford;  Travelers'  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

♦Robertson,  George  M.,  Engineer  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

♦Roe,  Ole  O.,  State  Fire  Marshal,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

♦Rolker,  John  G.,  Association  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  Baltimore,  Md. 

♦Rosa,  E.  B.,  Chief  Physicist  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington. 
Rosengarten,  H.  B.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 

♦Rutherford,  Frank  B.,  Secretary  Penn- 
sylvania S.  P.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Ryon,  Oscar  B.,  Counsel  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 


♦Sanin,   G.  A.,   Public  Service  Electric 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Sharp,  D.  B.,  Attorney  of  State  Fire 

Marshal,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sherley,  Edward  H.,  Home  Insurance 
Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

♦Sigison,  E.  H.,  Manager  Buffalo  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Underwriters,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

♦Simmington,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Simpson,  Charles  C,  Executive  Com- 
mittee   Philadelphia    Fire    Under- 
writers' Association. 

♦Small,   A.    R.,    Underwriters'   Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  Chicago. 
Smith,    Charles    R.,    Secretary    Smith 
Metal      Window      Hardware      Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

♦Smith,  George  J.,  Chief  Burgess  City 
of  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Smith,   Walter  F.,   Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Trenton,  N.  J. 
Smyth,    Calvin    M.,    President    Young, 
Smyth,  Field  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Snellenburg,  N.  H.,  Snellenburg  Cloth- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia. 

♦Souder,  S.  Ashton,  Lumbermen's  Ex- 
change, Philadelphia. 

♦Soule,  F.  E.,  Foreman  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Coatesville,  Pa. 


♦Staats,  Henry  N.,  Insurance  Expert 
American  Electric  Railway  Associa- 
tion, Bureau  of  Insurance,  Qeveland, 

♦Stablein,  O.  K.,  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, Pierre,  S.  Dakota. 

♦Steffens,   W.   F.,    Chesapeake  &   Ohio 

Railway  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Stem,  Eugene  W.,  American  Institute 
Consulting    Engineers,     New    York 
City. 
Sternberg,  Samuel  W.,  Insurance  Field, 

Philadelphia. 
Steward,  P.  D.  C,  Chief  Sprinklered 
Risk     Department;     Fire     Under- 
writers' Association,  Philadelphia. 

♦Stewart,  F.  J.  T.,  Superintendent  Bu- 
reau of  Surveys,  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  New  York  City. 

♦Stewart,  G.  H.,  Architect  and  Builder^ 
New  York  City. 

♦Stocker,  Eugene  D.,  Deputy  State  Fire 
Marshal,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Stoney,  William  A.,  Manager  Under- 
writers* Bureau  of  Middle  and 
Southern  States;  Fire  Underwriters* 
Electrical  Bureau,  New  York  City. 

♦Stover,  Egbert  P.,  representing  State 
of  Connecticut;  Security  Insurance 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

♦Straus,  M.  J.,  Underwriters*  Exchange, 
Richmond,  Va. 

♦Strong,  Mason  R.,  American  Institute 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  New  York 
City. 

♦Summerfield,  C.  W.,  Secretary  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 
Sutton,  William,  Secretary  Market 
Street  Merchants'  Association,  Phila- 
delphia. 

T 

♦Tate,  William  F.,  Fire  Marshal  In- 
spector,  Philadelphia. 
Taylor,  Edward  R.,  American  Electro- 
chemical  Society,   Pcnn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

♦Taylor,  James  L.,  National  Fire 
Prevention  Association,  New  York 
City. 

♦Tilden,  P.  S.,  representing  Harrison 
Berger  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

*Tomes,  Benjamin  L.,  Editor  American 
Exchange  and  Review,  Philadelphia, 

♦Troth,    H.    W.,    Fire    Chief    Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Trousdale,  C.  H.,  State  Fire  Marshal, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

♦Truscott,  J.  Lynn,  Camden  Board  of 
Trade;  Vice-President  Camden  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

♦Tucker,  William  R.,  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade,  Philadelphia. 
Turner,  Warren,  Hires  Turner  Glass 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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♦Tyrell,  H.  S.,  Assistant  Secretary  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine  Co.,  Ounden, 
N.J.  u 

♦Underbill,  Frederick  S.,  Lumbermen's 
Exchange,  Philadelphia. 

V 

*VanScbaack,  David,  Insurance  Insti- 
tute of  Hartford;  JEtn?L  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  represented  by  J.  C. 
Barton,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W 

♦Waidner,  C.  W„  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Walbert,  Jacob,  Captain  Bureau  of 
Fire,  Philadelphia. 

♦Walker,  George  S.,  Chief  Mechanician, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Walker,  Sidney  G.,  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

♦Wallace,  R.  B.,  Office  Recorder  of 
Deeds,  Philadelphia. 

♦Walsh,  Michael,  Battalion  Chief  Bureau 
of  Fire,  Philadelphia, 
Warfield,  Henry  M.,  President  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Underwriters,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
Weaver,  John  L.,  Board  of  Trade, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Webb,    S.    G.,    Keystone    Fireproofing 
Co.;  Gypsum  Industries'  Association, 
New  York  City. 
Webster,    George    S.,    Chief    Engineer 
Bureau  of  Surveys,  Philadelphia. 

♦Weimer,  Edgar  A.,  President  State 
Building  Code  Commission,  Lebanon, 
Pa. 

♦Weiser,  Eugene  F.,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  York,  Pa. 
Wells,  Samuel,  Engineer,  New  York 
City. 

♦Wentworth,  Franklin  H.,  Secretary 
National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, Boston. 

♦Wernle,  Joseph  J.,  General  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher  Co.,   Philadelphia. 

♦Weston,  S.  F.,  Globe  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Co.,  New  York  City. 

♦Whitney,  Albert  W.,  New  York  In- 
surance Department,  Albany. 


♦Whyler,  Charles  B.,  Chief  Oeveland 
Fire  Department,  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

♦Wiederhold,  Louis,  Jr.,  Secretary 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Middle   Department,    Philadelphia. 

♦Wilkins,  W.  F.,  Assistant  State  Fire 

Marshal,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Willet,   Charles   E.,  Secretary  Asso- 
ciation    of     Underwriters,     Balti- 
more, Md. 
Williams,  Howard  T.,  Association  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  Baltimore,  Md. 

♦Willits,  T.  Abbott,  Chairman  Na- 
tional Hay  Association,  Win- 
chester, Ind. 

♦Wilson,    H.    M.,    Engineer-in-charge 
Experiment     Station,     Bureau     of 
Mines,   Department   of  the  Interior, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

♦Wilson,  Louis  W.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Credit  Men's  Association, 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

♦Wipf,  Edward  H.,  Deputy  State  Fire 
Marshal,   Narberth,   Pa. 

♦Wister,  A.  W.,  Jr.,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia  Fire  Under- 
writers* Association. 

♦Wolf,  Charles  D.,  Assistant  State 
Fire  Marshal,  Philadelphia. 

♦Wolff,  Dr.  Frank  A.,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wood,  Edw.  R.,  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  Philadelphia. 

*Woolson,  Prof.  Ira  H.,  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New 
York  City. 

♦Wortham,     Coleman,    Underwriters' 
Exchange,  Richmond,  Va. 
Worthington,  H.  E.,  National  Asso- 
ciation   of    Manufacturers,    Phila- 
delphia. 

Y 

♦Yeakle,  J.  B.,  Superintendent  of  Fire 
Alarm  Telegraph;  Fire  Commis- 
sioner, Baltimore  Md. 

♦Yost,  Charles  E.,  Deputy  State  Fire 
Marshal,  Narberth,  Pa. 

♦Young,  Jacob,  Captain  Bureau  of 
Fire,  Philadelphia. 
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Baldwin,  Joseph,  Fire  Marshal, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Har- 
risburg    318-323 

Ballinger,  Walter  R,  Architect 
and  Engineer,  and  Fire  Pre- 
vention Commission,  Phila- 
delphia  34-  39 

Bangs,  Francis  R.,  of  Boston 
Metropolitan  Fire  Hazard 
Commission,  Boston.  (See 
Cole,   C.   H.) 

Blankenburg,  Hon.  Rudolph, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia 12 

Benson,  Capt.  W.  S.,  U.S.N., 
Commandant,  Navy  Yard, 
League  Island,  Philadelphia. 254-255 

Boyd,  D.  Knickerbacker,  Chair- 
man Publicity  Committee, 
American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects  :.. 96-100 

Bryant,  Col.  Lewis  T.,  Com- 
missioner, Department  of 
Labor  of  New  Jersey,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J 276-278 

Clark,  Edwin,  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection,  Phila- 
delphia     46-48, 202-203 

Cole,  Charles  H.,  Fire  Commis- 
sioner of  Boston 49-  53 

Drake,  Frank  M.,  Lawyer  and 
Vice-President  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  Lou- 
isville, Ky 107-110 

Dunn,  Col.  B.  W.,  Chief  Inspec- 
tor, Bureau  for  Safe  Trans- 
portation of  Explosives,  New 
York 237-242 

E^ern,  Hon.  H.  L.,  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  "Fire  Pre- 
vention"     270-275 

Ekern,  Hon.  H.  L.,  "Legisla- 
tion"     286-290 

Evans,  Powell,  Chairman,  "Rea- 
sons for  Calling  Convention"  15-  23 

Evans,  Powell,  Chairman  Fire 
Prevention  Commission  of 
Philadelphia,  "Public  Protec- 
tion"    160-164 

Evans,  Powell,  Chairman,"Com- 
pulsory  Physical  Standards".  168-180 

Evans,  Powell,  Chairman,  "Leg- 
islation"   290-295 
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Evans,  Powell,  Chairman,  Be- 
fore Board  of  Trade,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  "Necessity  of  Organi- 
zation to  Fight  Fire  Waste". 465-481 

Evans,  Powell,  Chairman,  Be- 
fore Boston  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, "Fire  Waste" 482-491 

Evans,  Powell,  Chairman,  from 
"Survey"  491-508 

Evans,  Powell,  Chairman,  Be- 
fore First  Conference  on  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Re- 
sources  508-509 

Gasser,  C.  Albert,  Inspector 
Bureau  of  Combustibles  and 
Fire  Risks,  Newark,  N.  J.... 200-202 

Gibbs,  R.  W.,  Chief  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road   Co.,   Philadelphia 234-237 

Guerin,  William,  Acting  Chief, 
Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  New 
York   City    314-318 

Hand,  H.  W.,  General  Manager 
Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and 
Engine  Bldg.  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia           255 

Hexamer,  C.  A.,  Secretary  Phil- 
adelphia Fire  Underwriters* 
Association,   Phila. . . .  203-207. 465-464 

Himmelwright,  A.  L.  A.,  Engi- 
neer (see  Porter,  H.  F.  J.) 

Jackson,  John  Price,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  Industry 
of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg, 
Pa 71-76 

Kelly,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  "Fire  Alarms" 
Chief  of  Electric  Bureau, 
Camden,  N.  J 147-148 

Kohn,  Robert  D.,  Architect  and 
President  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  New 
York   City 101-104 

Kunhardt,  L.  H.,  V.-P.  and  Eng. 
Boston  Mfrs*.  Mut.  F.  Ins. 
Co.,  Boston, .  "Safety  of  Hu- 
man Life" 510-513 

Lacount,  H.  O.,  Engineer  In- 
spection Department  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Associated 
Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance  Companies,   Boston. . .  .122-124 

Lawler,  G.  S.,  Elect.  Eng.  In- 
spection Dept.  Associated 
Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Cos.,  Bos- 
ton     161-165 
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Lindback,  A.,  Fire  Commis- 
sioner for  Manitoba,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba,  Can 243-245 

Loller,  Wm.  H.,  ex-President 
International  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers  and  ex-Chief 
Fire  Department,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio   268- 

McDowell,  Wm.  S.,  Attorney 
and  Secretary  Commission 
for  Revision  of  Building 
Laws  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 25-31 

Mallory,  J.  S.,  City  Fire  Mar- 
shal, Philadelphia  (see  Evans, 
Powell,  pp.  150-154). 

Marani,  Virgil  G.,  Chairman 
Building  Code  Committee, 
Cleveland  Engineering  So- 
ciety, and  of  Joint  Committee 
Representing  Cleveland  Or- 
ganization on  the  Ohio  State 
Building  Code 104 

Miller,    Rudolph    P.,    Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  of  Man- 
•  hattan,  New  York 77-  79 

Newbern,  R.  H.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance,  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia     125-129 

Pike,  Clayton  W.,  Chief  of 
Electrical  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  Phil- 
adelphia   144-147 

Plack,  W.  L.,  Architect,  Phila- 
delphia (see  Boyd,  D.  K.). 

Potter,  A.  F.,  Acting  Forester, 
Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  a 228-230 

Porter,  George  D.,  Director  of 

Public  Safety,  Philadelphia..         10 

Porter,  H,  F.  J.,  Engineer  and 
Secretary  Efficiency  Society, 
New  York 63-69 

Rane,    F.    W.,    Massachusetts 

State  Forester,  Boston 230-232 

Rawle,  Francis,  ex-President 
American  Bar  Association, 
Philadelphia 311-314 

Raymond,  F.  A.,  Engineer,  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, New  York  City 136-140 

Rosi,  Df.  E.  B.,  Acting  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C 182-184 
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Redfield,  Hon.  Wm.  C,  Secre- 
tary Department  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C 245-251 

Reed,  James,  Jr.,  Assistant  Di- 
rector Public  Works,  Phila- 
delphia   140-144 

Stewart,  F.  J.  T.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Surveys,  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
New  York  City  118-122 

Walker,  S.  G.,  Engineer,  Manu- 
facturers* Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Providence,  R.  I... 264-268 

Wentworth,  Franklin,  H.,  Secre- 
tary National  Fire  Protection 
Association,    Boston. .  302-305, 336-337 

Wilson,  H.  M.,  Engineer-in- 
Charge,  Experiment  Station, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department 
of  Interior,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

181-182, 256-261 

Appliances: 

Lists  of  (including  electrical  fit- 
tings)    169-172 

Arson: 

Insurance  regulations  needed 319 

Convictions  for,  in  Philadelphia . .  384 

Danger  of  paying  losses  quickly. .  220 
Danger    of    over-insurance    and 

remedy  326 

Automatic  Fire  Alarms 119,120 

Automatic  Sprinklers: 

Power  of  a  City  to  Require 29 

New  York  Law  Requiring  Same.         34 

As  a  Life-Saver 70-74-513 

Efficiency  of 37, 120, 123, 157, 176 

Need  of  Ample  Water  Supply 

for 123 

Water  supply,  charges  for 155, 156 

High-pressure  Systems  as  a  sup- 
ply for  157,158,176 

Average    Number    Required    to 

Extinguish  Fires  176 

Philadelphia  order  for  connection 

of  Fire  Engines  to 395 

Typical  System 396 

Photographs  showing  distribution 
of ...e 398,399,400 

Building  Codes: 

Paper  on,  by  D.  K.  Boya 96 

Paper  on,  by  R.  D.  Kohn 101 

Paper  on,  by  F.  M.  Drake 108 

Proposed  Pennsylvania  Code. .  .97, 98, 99 

Proposed  Ohio  Code 105 

Proposed  General  State  Code..  .102, 108 
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Building  Codes — Continued 

For  Small  Communities 108 

Minimum  Requirements  for. Ill,  112, 113 

In  Congested  Areas 51,   52 

Massachusetts    Decision,    Height 

of  Buildings  55 

Laws  Needed  for 292 

In  Berlin,  Germany 453 

Discussion  of  57-59,111-116 

Resolution  on  117 

Building  Construction: 

Paper  on,  by  H.  F.  J.  Porter 63 

Paper  on,  by  J.  P.  Jackson 71 

Paper  on,  by  R.  P.  Miller 77 

Paper  on,  by  G.  S.  Lawler 161 

Location  Features  of 35 

Safe  Features  of 35-36-37 

Defective  Features  of 35 

Height  of  31,32,55,77 

Area  between  Fire  Walls 37 

Window   Openings 37 

Cement  Blocks  for 42 

Walls  for 58,78 

Heating  of 161 

Lighting  of 162 

Plumbing  of 162 

Ventilation  of 163 

Roof  Construction  for 38 

Fire-Resistant  Essentials 78 

New  Jersey  Requirements  for.  80 
Power   of    States   and    Cities   to 

Enforce  Building  Laws 29 

Resolutions  on 95, 167 

Bureau  of  Standards  (United 
States  Government) : 

Description  of 183 

Should  formulate  all  Standards 

179-182, 185-187, 191-195 
Resolution  referring  to 199 

Chemicals: 

Dangers  of   465 

Safeguards  for 466 

"Clean-up  Week"  (see  "Fire- 
Prevention  Day")   438-439 

Concrete  (see  "Building  Con- 
struction") 

Conflagration      Zones      (see 
"Exposure  Hazards") 


Department  Stores: 
Fire  Brigade  in 


Decorations: 

Dangers  of 


131 


163 


Education : 

Paper  on  Necessity  for,  by  F.  H. 


EUlucation — Continued 

Work  of  N.  F.  P.  A.  for 

Should    be    carried    on    by    Fire 

Marshals 

Resolution  on  


tkGt, 


303 

306 
310 


Wcntworth 


802 


EUectridty: 
Lighting  by,  dangers  of 162 

Electric  Signs: 
Dangers  of .165, 166 

Electrolysis: 
Dangers  of 131, 148, 149 

Equipment  (of  Buildings): 

Paper  on,  by  G.  S.  Lawler 161 

Resolution  on  167 

Explosives: 

Dangers  of 462 

Transportation  of  237 


Exposure  Hazards: 

Paper  on,  by  W.  F.  Ballinger... 

Paper  on,  by  Edwin  Clark 

Paper  on,  by  C.  H.  Cole  and  F. 
R.   Bangs 

Paper  on,  "Legal  Basis  for  Regu- 
lation of,"  by  W.  S.  McDowell 

Some  to  be  avoided 

Conditions  Forming  Conflagra- 
tion Zones   45, 

Philadelphia  Danger  Zones 

Building  Requirements  iij  Con- 
gested Districts   

Segregation  of  Hazards 

German  Zone  System 

Wide  Streets  as  Barriers 


34 
45 

49 

26 
35 

49,50 
46,47 

51,52 

59,60 

60 

60 


Factory  Mutual  Laboratories: 

Method  of  Approving  Devices. ..       174 

Fires  (Lessons  of): 

San  Francisco 40 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 70,133,295 

New  York  City  (Triangle  Build- 
ing)     125,295 

Newark,  N.  J 134,294 

Philadelphia,  Pa 206 

Steamship  "Imperator"  256 

In  Mines,  causes  of 258 

Danger     of    paying     losses     too 
quickly  220 

Fire: 

Paper  on  "Chemistry  of  Fire"  by 
C.  A.  Hexamer  455 

Fire  Alarms: 

Paper  on,  by  Qayton  Pike 144 

Address  on,  by  J.  W.  Kelly 147 

Discussion  of 147 

Automatic   119, 120 
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Fire  Drills: 

Paper  on,  by  R.  H.  Newburn . .  125 

Need  of   63,87,89,125,126 

In   Theaters 127 

New  Jersey,  practice  in 276 

Pennsylvania  Laws  regarding..  422 

Philadelphia  Regulations  for  . .  423 

Resolution  on 135 

Fire  Departments  (Public) 

Suggestions  for 137 

State  Control  for  75 

In  Congested  Areas 52 

Resolution  on 160 

Fire  Doors  . ., 84 

Fire  E^icapes: 

Types  of 68-66, 79 

Philadelphia  Stair  tower 65, 66, 73 

Outside  type  (weakness  of) 

65, 70, 74, 79, 88  90-95 

New  Jersey  Requirements  for 80 

Fire  Walls  used  as.  .65-68,82,83,85-87 
Plans  of 80, 81 


Width  of  Stairways. 
Resolution  on 


127 
95 

Fire  ECxtinguishers: 

Valueof 121 

Use  of  Sawdust  as 124 

Fire  Marshal: 

Address  on,  by  A.  Lindback 243 

Power  of 54, 244, 404 

Inspections  by 211, 217, 219, 273, 290 

As  an  educator 304-306 

Should  have  insurance  rates  data      361 
Should  control  occupancy  of  build- 
ings   56 

Pennsylvania  Law  creating  for  city 

and  legal  opinion  thereon 401-405 

Pennsylvania    Law    creating    for 

State    440 

Proposed  General  Law  creating. .       501 

Number  of  States  having 16 

Philadelphia  Fire  Marshal's  report 

(1913)    381 

Fire   Pails    120 

Fire  Prevention: 

Address  on,  by  Hon.  H.  L.  Ekern 

before  City  Qub,  Chicago 270 

Need  of  Public  Education  for. . . .  286 

In  Germany 449 

Fire  Prevention  Association 

(State)  446 

Fire  Prevention  Commissions: 

Phila.  Organization  and  work  of  20,299 

Phila.  reports  of 406-415 

Ohio  Report  of 446 

"Fire    Prevention     Day"     (see 

"Clean-up  Week")    438-439 


PAGX 

Fire  Protection  (Public): 

Paper  on,  by  F.  A.  Raymond 136 

Paper    on,    by    Powell    Evans 

and  J,  S.  Mallory  150 

Resolution  on 159 

Fire  Protection  (Private): 

Paper  on,  by  F.  J.  T.  Stewart 118 

Paper  on,  by  H.  O.  Lacount..        123 

Fire  Brigades  needed 128-131 

Resolution  on  . .  •. 135 

Fire  Shutters: 

Shutters  vs.  Wired  Glass 40, 41, 42 

Types  of 79 

Fire  WaUs: 

As  a  Means  of  Escape 65, 67, 68, 82-87 

Fire  Waste: 

Amount  of 1, 491, 509 

Cost  of 16, 21, 352, 465 

Causes  of 21 

In  Cities  of  U.  S 270,407 

Reports  on 491, 508 

Investigation  by  States 16 

Flues: 

Dangers  of 110, 427 

InHotels 167 

Forest  Fire  Prevention: 

Paper   by   A.   F.    Potter    (U.   S. 


Government) 
In  Massachusetts 


228 
230 


I 


Fuel  Oil  (see  "Gasoline") 

Gas: 

Use  for  Water  Heaters,  dangers  of       165 

Gasoline  and  Fuel  Oil: 

Dangers  of  and  Regulations  for. .       164 

Heating  Systems  (see  "Build- 
ing Construction") 

High-pressure   Fire   Systems 

(See  also  "Water"): 

Paper  on,  by  James  Reed,  Jr 140 

As  a  supply  to  Sprinklers 157, 158, 176 

Hose  (see  also  "Staindpipes") : 
For  Steamboats 262 

Hose  Couplings: 

Need  for  Uniform  Standard  of, 

154, 155, 188 

Housekeeping  (see  "Manage- 
ment") : 

Hydrant  Systems: 

Private 122 

High-Pressure 142 
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Inspection   (by  Fire  Depart- 
ments) : 

In  Philadelphia, 

151-156, 208, 209, 299, 353, 356, 388, 412 

In  Gncinnati    212 

In  Geveland 213 

In  New  York 213,214,356 

In  St.  Louis 215 

In  Boston 297 

In  Newark,  N.  J 211 

In  York,  Pa. 214 

In  Various  Cities 150, 155 

Right  to  inspect 210 

Need  of  Municipal  Inspections.208, 296 
Used   also  to   Improve   Sanitary 

Conditions,  etc 435 

Inspection  Report  Blank  for 417 

Philadelphia  Report  Blank 431 

Philadelphia  Instructions  to  In- 
spectors  386, 420 

Philadelphia  Improvements  Se- 
cured (1913) 388 

Inspections  (by  Fire  Marshal) : 

In  Illinois    217 

In  New  York    219 

In  Maine 211 

In  Wisconsin 273 

Inspections  (Insurance) : 

Methods  of  Factory  Mutual  Com- 
panies   265, 480 

Report  Blanks  of  Factory  Mutual 
Companies 362, 363 

Report  Blanks  of  Stock  Com- 
panies   364-370 

By  State  Fire  Prevention  Asso- 
ciations   446-448 

Insurance  and  Insurance  Com- 
panies: 

Paper  on,  by  Francis  Rawle 311 

Paper  on,  by  William  Guerin  . . .  314 

Paper  on,  by  J.  S.  Baldwin 318 

Standard  Policy,  need  of 312 

Uniform  National   Policy  Form, 

need  of  313,323 

Uniform     Survey     and     Rating 

Schedule,  need  of  350 

Decree  of   Penna.   Courts  as  to 

publicity  of  rates 359 

Methods  of  Fixing  Rates 358 

Rates  in  New  Jersey 211 

Rate  Schedules   372-380 

Proposed  Application  Blank  for.  321 
Associations  of  Insurance   Com- 
panies    17 

Boards  of  Underwriters  17 

Investigations  of,  by  States 19, 272 

Proposed    New    York    Law    for 

regulation  of 316 

Federal  Control  of 324 
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Insurance    and    Insurance    Compa- 
nies— Continued 

Use  of  Standard  Appliances  by. .       178 

Regulation  of  Hazards  by 205 

Resolution  of  335 


Legislation  (see  also  "Police 
Power") : 

Paper  on,  by  H.  L.  Ekern  286 

Paper  on,  by  Powell  Evans  ....  290 

Common  Law 26, 28 

Laws  of  France 26, 27 

Laws  of  Germany 27 

Massachusetts    Law    as    to    Ex- 
plosives    54 

Omaha  Law  as  to  Stables  ......  279 

Pennsylvania  Law  creating  Fire 

Marshal  for  Cities 401 

Pennsylvania  Law  creating  State 

Fire  Marshal 440 

Pennsylvania  Law  regarding  Fire 

Drills  422 

Proposed    New    York    Law    for 

Regulation  of  Insurance 316 

Laws  Regarding  Steamboats  ....  251 

Need  of  Same  by  States 288, 291 

Legal  Decisions: 

Negligence  defined  26, 29 

Dama^  without  injury 28 

Liability  from  Negligence 26 

Power  of  States  and  Cities 29 

Fire  Limits  (Pennsylvania)    28 

Height  of  Buildings   (Massachu- 
setts)      31,55 

Fire  Limits  (North  Carolina) ...  44 
Publicity     of     Insurance     Rates 

(Pennsylvania)    359 

Building  Regulations  29 

Sprinklers    in    Factories     (New 

York)  34 

Letters  from: 

The  President 10 

Underwriters'  Laboratories  39 

Seattle,  Wash.  (City  Electrician) 
Cleveland,  O.  (City  Electrician)  .191, 193 
Philadelphia,     Pa.     (City     Elec- 
trician)        192 

Interstate  (Commerce  Commission      233 
Pennsylvania    R.    R,    Co,    (Me- 
chanical Engineer)   234 

U.   S.  Govt.    (Inspector  General 

of  Steamboats)    251 

League  Island  Navy  Yard  (Com- 
mandant)        254 

William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  & 

Engine  Building  Co 255 

Insurance  Commissioner  of  Wis- 
consin   , 286 

Commission    on    Uniform    State 
Laws   324 
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Letters  from — Continued 

Powell  Evans  to  N.  F.  P.  A 344 

N.  F.  P.  A 348 

Opinions  on  Convention 513-521 

Life  Hazards  (see  also  "Fire 
Escapes") : 

Paper    on,    by  H.  F.  J.  Porter. .         63 

Paper  on,  by  J.  P.  Jadcson 71 

Address  by  L.  H.  Kunhardt 510 

Influenced  by 65,69,70,72 

Should  be  considered  in  building 

design   73 

Legal  Ri^ht  to  compel  safety  of.  80 
Automatic  Sprinkler  Value  of,  in 

safeg[uardinff 70, 71, 74, 513 

Necessity  of  State  Control  of . . . .         74 

Lighting  Systems  (see  "Build- 
ing Construction") 

Lighting: 
Safeguards  for 124 

Lumber  Yards: 

Location  of 53, 61 

Management     and      Honse- 
keeping: 

Paper  by  S.  G.  Walker  264 

Paper  by  W.  H.  Loller 268 

Order  and  Neatness,  need  of 

264, 269, 280, 281 

Laws  needed  for  293 

Placard  for  "Clean-up  Week"...  438 

Resolution  on  285 

Matches: 

Dangers  of 164 

Minimom  Requirements: 

Discussion  of 113, 115 

Mines  and  Mining: 

Paper  by  H.  M.  Wilson  256 

Laws  regarding 29 

Police  Regulation  of  225 

U.  S.  Govt,  Methods  of  control . .  257 

Mine  Fires 258 

Moving  Pictures   (see  "Thea- 
ters") 

National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters: 

Description  of 468 

National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation: 

Scope  of 18 

Description  of  472 

Methods  of  developing  Standards       175 
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National  Fire   Protection  Associa- 
tion— Continued 

Educational  work  of 303 

Committee  on  Public  Information 

of 336 

List  of  Active  Members  of 347 

National      Fire      Prevention 
Convention: 

Reasons  for  calling  same 15 

Letters  regarding  348 

List  of  Conferees  523 

Cost  of  Convention  and  Printing 

Record  of 2d  Cover,  331 

Proposal  for  next  meeting  of 340 

Opinions  of 332, 511 

Reports  of  Convention  by  "Fire 

Protection  Magazine"  ^ 518 

Reports       of      Convention      by 
National       Fire       Protection 

Quarterly"  521 

Occupancy   (see  also  "Man- 
agement") : 

Paper  by  C.  A.  Gasser 200 

Paper  by  C.  A.  Hexamer 203 

Paper  by  Edwin  Clark  202 

Inspections  of  208,209 

License  needed  for 99, 200, 215, 224 

Safety  of  Life  Influenced  by 202 

Need  of  Municipal  Control  for 

200, 201, 205, 207 
Conflagration  Hazard  depends  on  204 
Resolution  on  227 


Order,  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  Philadelphia  

Organization: 

Address  on   

Need  of • 

Discussion  of  


154 


465 
338 
336 


Papers  (see  "Addresses") 

Plumbing  (see  "Building  Con- 
struction") 

Police  Power: 

Definition  and  Scope  of  27, 30 

As  to  Building  Construction.  ..29, 31, 32 

As  to  Automatic  Sprinklers 33 

As  to  Segregation  of  risks 29 

Discussion  of  54 

Railroads: 

Paper  by  B.  W.  Dunn  on  "Trans- 
portation of  Explosives" 237 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

letter  from 233 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  letter  from  234 

Passenger  (3ars 234 

Freight  Cars  235 

Railroad  Inspections,  table  of 240 

Railroad  Accidents,  table  of.. 241, 242 
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Report    on    Proposed    Ohio 
State  Building  Code 
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105 


Reports  of: 

Fire  Waste  Committee,  Chamber 

of  Commerce  of  U.  S.  A 349,352 

Phila.  Fire  Marshal  (1913) 381 

Phila.   Fire   Prevention   Commis- 
sion (Preliminary)   406 

Phila.   Fire   Prevention   Commis- 
sion (First  Annual) 409 

Ohio  State  Fire  Prevention  As- 
sociation    446 

Fire  Prevention  in  Germany 449 

Fire  Waste  491, 508 

National  Fire  Prevention  Convention 
From    Fire    Protection    Maga- 
zine   618 

From  National  Fire  Protection 

Quarterly 521 

Resolutions  on: 

Fire  Waste 9 

"Location"— Topic  1  43 

"Zones  of  Danger"— Topic  2 62 

"Building  Construction"— Topic  3  95 

"Building  Codes"— Topic  4 117 

"Protection  (Private)"— Topic  5.  135 

"Protection  (Public)"— Topic  6. .  159 

Equipment"— Topic  7 167 

Compulsory  Standards" — Topic  8  199 

Occupancy"— Topics  9  and  10.  227 

Management"'— Topic  11 285 

"Legislation"— Topic  12 301 

"Education"— Topic  13 310 

"Insurance"— Topic  14 335 

Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the 

U.  S.  of  A 355 


(( 
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Roofs  269-270 


School  Buildings: 

Protection  for 

Fire  Alarm  for 


Signal  Systems: 
Dangers  of 


124 
133 


163 


Sprinklers    (see    "Automatic 
Sprinklers") : 

Outside  Window  Systems 121, 398 


Stables: 

Omaha  Law  for. 


279 


Standards: 

Paper  on  Compulsory  Standards, 
by  Powell  Evans 

Paper  on  Compulsory  Standards, 
by  H.  M.  Wilson 

Paper  on  Compulsory  Standards, 
by  Dr.  Rosa 


168 
181 
182 


Should  be   formulated  by  U.   S. 

Govt 179-182, 185, 187, 190-195 

Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Govt., 

description  of 183 

Need  of  High  Standards 188, 194, 195 

Universal   Standards    (London, 

1J)03)  197 

Of  Testing  Fireproof  floors 196 

Proposed  for  Automatic  Sprinkler 

Systems   176, 177, 487-488 

Appliance,  lists  of 169-172 

Method  of  developing  by  Insur- 
ance Companies 172, 173 

Use  of,  by  insurance  companies..       177 
Resolution   on  having  same  for- 
mulated by  U.  S.  Govt 199 

Standpipes  and  Hose: 

Necessity  of 121 

Use  of 130,131,132 

Steamboats: 

U.  S.  Laws  regarding 251 

Fire  Prevention  methods  in 254, 255 

Testing  of  hose  on 262 

Use  of  steam  jets  on 262 

Theaters  and  Moving  Picture 
Shows: 

Fire  Escapes  for 82 

Need  of  State  Regulation  for 108 

FireDrillsin 127 

Need  of  Inspection  for 153 

Inspections  of  (Phila.) 391 

Inspections  Reports  of  (Phila.)..  417 
Regulations        for        Theaters 

(Phila.)    413 

Regulations   for   Moving   Picture 

Shows  (Phila.) 393 

Regulations  in  Canada 449 

Requirement  for  Sprinklers  in...  33 
Form  of  Public  Warning  Notice 

for 416 

Underwriters'  Laboratories: 

Method  of  testing  and  approving 

devices   172, 174, 175 

Description  of 474 

Governing  Council  of 173 


Valves: 

Danger     of     Qosed     Valve 

Sprinkler  Systems 

In  Public  Water  Mains 


on 


123 
137 


Ventilation     (see     "Building 
Construction") 

Water   and   Water    Supplies 

(see     also     "High-pressure 
Systems") : 

Public    


136 
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Water   and   Water   Si^plies— Con- 
tinued 

Qiarges  for  fire  service  connec- 
tions     155, 156 

Contamination  of,  by  fire  service 
connections    224 

For  Sprinkler  Systems 123, 157, 168 

Paper    on    High    Pressure    Fire 
Systems,  by  Jas.  Reed,  Jr 140 

Resolution  on  159 


Watchman's  Qocks: 
Kinds  of 


PAGE 


119 


Wired  Glass: 

Opinions  of   36,40,41,42 

Safeguard  to  Life 70 

Size  of  opening 37,41 

Windows  (see  "Building  Con- 
struction" and  "Wired 
Glass") 
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